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CHAPTER XIX 


HOUENSTAUFEN GERMANY (1125-1273) 

FLANDERS AND THE LOW COUNTRIES 

In common with the rest of western Europe during the epoch of the 
Crusades, Germany under the Hohenstaufen ( 1125 - 1250 ) greatly ad¬ 
vanced in material civilization. Part of this advancement was due to 
the stimulation of trade owing to the eastern movement, but much of 
the progress was organic and potent within Germany itself and in- 
dei)endent of the influence of the Crusades. 

The chief evidences of it are: (i) the increase of population; ( 2 ) the 
growth of the older towns in Rhenish and Danubian Germany, and the 
multiplication of new towns; ( 3 ) the multiplication of markets, fairs, 
and tolls; ( 4 ) the growth of a money economy beyond anything known 
before; ( 5 ) the development of industry and the spread of gild or¬ 
ganization ; ( 6 ) a great increase of German trade relations with Italy; 

( 7 ) the establishment of permanent trade connections abroad with the 
Champagne Fairs, with Flanders, England, Scandinavia, and Livonia; 

( 8 ) the rise in the value of land in the older provinces of Germany; 

( 9 ) the steady reduction of the area of forest and swamp lands; ( 10 ) 
the aggressive expansion on the eastern frontier and the occupation 
and colonization of the “new east” by the reduction or expulsion of the 
native Slavonic peoples found there. 

All these things are indicative of the enormous physical activity and 
tireless application of the German people. 

The chief evidences of the increase of population are found in the 
growing activity of urban life and the constant drift of the surplus 
population in old, western Germany into the new lands in the east 
without apparent impairment of the productivity of the older provinces. 
The population of Germany probably increased from between five and 
six millions in the eleventh century to between seven and eight mil¬ 
lions in the twelfth century. 

Cologne passed Mainz in the twelfth century and became the largest 
city in Germany. In the south. Regensburg was the greatest town, al¬ 
though rivaled by Augsburg and Nuremberg. Nearly everywhere in old 
Gennany the andent town walls which had been built in the Saxon 
or Salian epochs became too confining for the population, were tom 
down, and new walls of wider dreuit were erected. Almost every 
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city in the Rhinc-Danubc provinces was thus twice enlarged, once in 
the twelfth century, and again in the thirteenth. In 1281 Cologne’s 
wall had sixty-five towers and thirteen gates. This expansion was one 
of urban agglomeration; that is to say, the towns incorporated the 
faubourgs which had grown up around the earlier wall and then the 
villages in the environs around them. Even yet street names and local 
terminology in many German cities preserve traces of this medieval 
expansion in the “ring” formation of certain inner streets (for exam¬ 
ple, in Vienna and Munich) which have been laid out upon the site of 
former walls, and in the preservation of ancient names like Wallstrasse. 
Thurmstrasse, Alte Markt. Now and then even the remains of an old 
medieval tower have been spared from demolition and still stand as 
mute witnesses to the old order of things. Another evidence of the 
growth of the towns is the general movement toward parish reorganiza¬ 
tion manifest in these two centuries. Not only were new parishes 
incorporated into the cities by the process of urban expansion and 
enclosure, but within the old town the growth of the population 
often necessitated partition of old parishes and the erection of new 
churches. Indeed, the number of churches in the towns whose founda¬ 
tions go back to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is of itself a strik¬ 
ing historical evidence of the grow’th of the German cities at this 
time. 

No corporate body of citizens appears in the German cities before 
the thirteenth century. Indeed, the words cives and burgenses only came 
into usage in the twelfth century. The distinction was between the 
inhabitants of the civitas and the walled burg. All the inhabitants who 
were merchants, artisans, or ministcrialcs were included in the names 
cives or burgenses. When the city walls were enlarged the difference 
between cives and burgenses was obliterated. 

The multiplication of market dues within the towns and an increase 
of tolls along road and river routes naturally attended this economic 
growth. The former were more legitimate assessments than the lat¬ 
ter. Theoretically the emperor was the suzerain of rivers and the 
lord of the roads, and was supposed to be the supreme protector of 
merchants and travelers. But in practice the imperial prerogative was 
universally usurped by the great feudalized bishops and the high nobles. 
.^s a result a widespread feud was engendered tetween the towns and 
the feudal princes of every degree and status, which was detrimental 
to trade and often culminated in local warfare. The emperor Lothar 
II is the last German ruler who made a serious endeavor to suppress 
these usurpations. In 1132 he restored the ancient tariff on the lower 
Rhine in favor of Utrecht; in 1136 he lowered the tolls on the Elbe. 
But he was not always able to protect commerce from feudal ex¬ 
tortion. The revenues of the Rhenish bishops were largely derived from 
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the river and towpath tolls they imposed. The same is true of the arch¬ 
bishop of Treves, to whom pertained the tolls exacted at Coblenz; on 
the Elbe the archbishop of Magdeburg possessed three toll stations. 
Again, the increased use of money {Geldwirtschaft) attests this pr^- 
perity. We find local taxes and rents more and more defrayed with 
money instead of with produce or service, and larger and more fre- 
cjuent employment of the cash nexus in trade. The town archives 
abound with evidences of a growing money economy. Even the chron¬ 
icles reflect the change, notably that of Otto of St. Blasien, which is 
rich in mention of gold and silver and currency. 

In industrial history the formation and rapid spread of gild organiza¬ 
tion {^cottfedcrationes sivc juratticitia) demonstrates a similar cliange. 
The oldest example is the weavers’ gild in Colo^e, which appears in 
1112 and by 1149 had become a compact association. A gild of cob¬ 
blers appears at Halle in 1157. By the thirteenth century practically the 
whole world of industry in the German cities had become organized upon 
the gild basis. The development is indicative of the breakdo>\'n of indus¬ 
try in the manors, of the drift of the working population from country 
to town, of the potency of the new industrialism. It is significant that, 
from their earliest appearance, the German gilds were intimately as¬ 
sociated with the new sense of burgher liberty abroad in the towns. 
The gild of Cologne in 1112 is described by the annalist as "formed 
for liberty" {facta est pro libertate). Weaving of linen was the most 
important industry of Augsburg and Ulm, weaving of woolen cloth the 
most essential occupation of Nuremberg. Workmen of the same or allied 
industries lived in certain sections of the city devoted to that trade- 
industrial diflFerentiation makes its appearance in the twelfth century. 
Thus the weavers’ gild was subdivided into wool-combers, cloth-shearers, 
fullers, cloth-binders, cloth-stretchers, dyers, etc. 

If now we turn from the internal economic development of Ger¬ 
many under the Hohenstaufen to its extern^ economic history, there, 
too, we find the same energy. The expansion of German commerce 
beyond the national borders of the country was very great. The be¬ 
ginnings of this expansion, except in the case of contact with the Cham¬ 
pagne Fairs, may be found in the Salian and even in the Saxon period, 
but during the Hohenstaufen age this commerce acquired a magnitude, 
not known before, in Lombardy, Flanders, England, the Baltic and 
the Slavonic borderlands. 

Not long after the Crusades began the Venetians obtained commercial 
privileges from the German emperors, notably Lothar II ( 1125 - 37 )- 
But these privileges related to the kingdom of Italy and not to Germany. 
Not until the commercial effect of the Crusades was fully felt did the 
cities of Italy begin to reach actively beyond the Alps. When that began 
the German cities like Augsburg and Nuremberg became flourishing. 
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While the long war of Frederick I with Milan and the cities of the 
Lotnbard League niust have seriously deranged and impaired trans- 
Alpine commerce, there is nevertheless evidence that the commercta] 
relations bet wen Germany and Italy still continued, Italian merchants 
were certainly in Flanders by 1127+ who must have traveled Over the 
Alps and down the Rhine, and may have extended their operations 
into the dties of lower Germany, unless the foreign merchants'* re¬ 
ported as fretjuenting Goslar, Hildesheim^ Brunswick, etc., were Flem* 
ings and not Italians. As for the southern German cities, the presence 
of Italian merchants in them must have been a familiar one after the 
middle of the twelfth century. The merchants of Lodi who appealed to 
Frederick I at Constance in J153 to solicit his protection against Milan's 
TOmmercial tyranny, presented thetr cause in the German language. 
Regensburg seems to have had a permanent colony of Italian merchants 
before 1200. 

Of even greater significance, or at least of greater novelty, is the 
evidence that German merchants found their way into Italy during 
century. In a toll record of Genoa for the year 1128, trans- 
Alpine merchants with balls of wool and linen are mentioned. These 
probably came from the Rhinelands or Flanders, where the weaving in¬ 
dustry was developing. In a contract of 1168 signed by Como and Milan, 
wch promised that it would not prevent German merchants from visit¬ 
ing the markets of the other. An agreement of 1193 between Lombard 
towns hostile to Milan mentions trans-Alpine merchants who doubtless 
fr^om Germany. A municipal statute of 1209 shows that citizens 
of Como often went security for trans-Alpine merchants. In 1220 a 
German merchant was plundered between Cremona and Ferrara, and 
two years later two merchants from Lille were robbed of their mer- 
chandise^ consisting of cloth from Lille, Bruges, and Beauvais, and 
breeches from Bruges. The latter deed occurred near Como and the 
city paid an indemnity of ninety-seven pounds to the merchants, A toll 
register of 1228 menttons German merchants along with those of France 
and many Italian cities. Important to observe is the e.stablishment of 
a German commercial connection with ^'enice in the twelfth century. 
But whether this devdopnienl was due to the partial diversion of Lom- 
terd trade with Germany during the war in Lombardy, or due to the 
fact that Venice was a convenient port of debarkation for Germans on 
their way to the Holy Land as well as an important place of importa¬ 
tion of Levantine wares, cannot he determined. Although no records 
remain to bear out the statement, German merchants had doubtless 
Mriy visited Venice. The first authentic mention of the famous Fondaco 
. ^ Tedeschi is for the year 1228, but German merchants had shared 
Similar quarters with German pilgrims in Venice before t20D. The 
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Brenner Pass ’ft'as the route used commonly by the Augsburger and 
other merchants from southern Gemianj\ 

While North Italy was and remained through the whole medieval 
period the supreme region of commerce in w*estern Europe, the increas¬ 
ing economic development of the countries of northern Europe is a fact 
to observe. What the Mediterranean was to the Greek and Romance 
lands of the south that the North Sea and the Baltic were to North 
Europe. And as the south had its focal point in Lombardy and Venetia, 
so the north found a focal point for the concentration and dissemination 
of commerce in Flanders and adjacent fiefs, roughly the Belgium of 
today. These “Low Countries" formed an agglomeration of feudal 
provinces wedged in between France. Germany, and the North Sea. 
The Flemish part of the county of Flanders, together with Brabant 
and Hainaut, pertained to Germany and the Empire, But they early 
inclined toward a large measure of independence, and cullarally were a 
quite distinct entity. Broadly speaking, the provinces south of the 
lowest course of the Rhine were Walloon (French) or Flemish, white 
those north of the river w^cre Dutch. The former class included Flanders, 
which held part of the Empire and part of the kingdom of France, 
Hainaut^ and Brabant. The group north of the river was formed by 
the three counties of Friesland, Zeeland, and Holland. In the Walloon 
provinces the culture was predominantly French in form ; in the others, 
German. The most powerful of these princes was the count of Flanders, 
less for the extent of his lands than for his wealth. As early as 1150 
a chronicler described Flanders as terra vatde ffopithsa —a densely 
peopled land. The rich alluvial soil of this part of Europe, formed by the 
Rhine, the Meuse, the Scheldt, the Somme, w^hich here converge and 
empty into the North Sea almost side by side, had early attracted oc¬ 
cupation. These provinces, as vi'e have seen, had once been the heart 
of the crown lands of the Carolingians. Here monasteries had flourished 
from early times in profusion, and around their walls had grown up 
a clustered population out of which, in the eleventh ccnturv^ an intense 
towm life had sprung, whose population increased owing to the stimulus 
given to commence and industry during the Crusades, a prosperity en¬ 
hanced by the remarkable accessibility of this part of Europe from 
alt points of the compass on account of the river system w'hich en¬ 
grossed the territories, and the seaports along the coast. The com¬ 
plaints of the people of Bruges in 1128 against Count William Clilo 
show dearly that the commerce of Flanders at that time was essentially 
an outside commerce. '""We are shut up in our land,” they said, "'nor 
can we do business with what we own without currency, without for¬ 
eign merchants coming to us.*' 

We may distinguish two branches of production: industry and com- 
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mercc. Ghent was the industrial centre. In 130D there were fifty different 
trades there. Bruges, connected with the sea by the canalized riv^er 
Lys, was the chief emporium* 

The chief industry of the Flemish dries was weaving. Ghent special¬ 
ized in woolen clothe Ypres was the linen centre. Almost every town 
had a particular weave, a particular pattern* a particular dye of its own, 
and the names of many medieval textiles are derived from these pla^. 
Arras gave its name to the hanging curtain called arras; Camhrai to 
cambric; Valenciennes created valence; the diaper pattern came from 
Ypres; the delicate linen known as lawn derived its name from Laon— 
a French city* it is true, but close to Flanders; the fair of St- Audrey 
created the word "tawdry,'' once a designation of quality which lost 
its first significance when shoddy was mixed with the long wool. Certain 
cities in the Low Countries excelled in metal work, especially Liege in 
iron and Dinant in copper ware. The French word for copper-smithing* 
dituiKdcnef was coined from the name of this town. 

The Rhine was the most natural route of ingress into Flanders, but 
the flatness of the land made the overland road from Cologne through 
Aachen, Maestricht, where the Meuse was crossed, Louvain, where was 
the crossing of the Dyle, to Ghent and Bruges almost equally con- 
vcnicnt, A toll of Coblenz of 110'4 shows ih'C corrtncTCial inter- 

course between lower Germany and Flanders. In 11/3 
Frederick f, at the request of the count of Flanders, established fairs 
at Aachen and Duisburg. 

Bruges was altogether a city of commerce and became the great 
middleman of North Europe. We have a remarkable list of foreign 
wares imported into Bruges about 

One who attentively follows each of the streams of commerce converging 
upon Bruges from its separate soarce—the beer of Bremen and the Bamc 
products of the Hanse towns creeping behind the islands through the 
Zuider Zee, and threading a maze of Dutch waterways to aveid the Rhine 
tolls, the wool from England, the cloth of Picardy, the wine and of 
Rochelle, the cord wain of Barbary or Spain brought to the Fairs of Cham¬ 
pagne by Provtmjal merchants, and the eastern argosies oi Venice and 
Genoa venturing at leng:th to face the perils of the open «a—will have 
become familiar with the essential features of international trade m me 
thirteenth century ... As the interruption of the English trade with 
Ghent and Ypres under King John enabled Bruges to establish its pKition 
as the centre of the wool trade, so the later disturbed condition of the land 
routes in France and Flanders assisted it to displace the Fairs of Cham¬ 
pagne as the main and connecting link between Norih Lurape and the 
Mediterranean. But it was not until the fourteenth century that Bruges 
became primarily an international dep^lt and its citizens mere rnterme^haries 
in the transactions of foreigners whose permanent settlements gave their 
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nair« lo whok strctis and district^ of the city. . . , The healthier period 
of ita prosperity vnas due to the active participation of its cittaens in a 
commerce pTftlominantly Flemish-—English and Spanish wool for Flemish 
weavers being the main import and the cloth of Flanders the main export,* 

Iti Hainaut and Brabant was little but an agricultural peasantry* 
anti dairy products, grain* and live stock were the chief productions, 
Antwerp* on the estuary of the Scheldt in Brabant* was not important 
commercially until the late fifteenth and sixteenth century, and arose 
after the decline of Bruges. 

The density of population in the Low Countries already alluded to 
had an important influence upon emigration. Lowland and eastern Ger¬ 
many was settled by Flemish and Dutch colonists in the tw^elfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Many Flemings also emigrated into Eng¬ 
land. where their skill as weavers was valued in wool-growing Eng¬ 
land. Floods and inundations of the sea were also causes of this 
emigration. The Rhine, the Meuse* the Scheldt, and many lesser rivers 
were liable to be flooded almost every spring by the head of waters from 
above pouring into them. But the sea vms the greatest menace. It is true 
that dikes supplemented the natural barrier of the dunes iu the most ex¬ 
posed places. But in a great storm these were often broken. The 
chronicles abound with tragic accounts of inundations* 1135* 1156* 
1 1170, 1173, In the thirteenth century there were thirty-one. The 

Zuider Zee and the Texel were created by huge inundations. It is 
significant that there is a simultaneity' between the occurrence of Hood 
and Dutch and Flemish emigration. The connection Is evident. 

The commerce of Friesland and Holland w'as much less important 
than that gf the provinces south of the delta of tine Rhine. Most 
of the c^st population was engaged in the herring and cod hsheries. 
The Rhine delta of the twelfth century, having practically the same 
course as it has today, owed its importance lo its connection with the 
sea trade and the inland trade. Only a large map shows the names of 
the numerous branches that form the delta. On the left the Waal and 
the Leek extend westward from the main stream and flow into the 
North Sea. On the right the Yssel and the Vecht flow north into the 
Zuider Zee, It was impossible to enter the noTthem arms from the ocean, 
and in rraching this region traffic was compelled to enter the Leek and 
from this pass northward. 

^An important point was Arnhem, which lay at the point where the 
Yssel separaies from the main course of the Rhine, A little below Arn¬ 
hem lay Oosterheek and Lobith, belonging to the count of Guelders, 
These were toll stations past w'htch the traffic was compelled to go* and 
against these exactions there was more or less op|>osition. This was 

^ liftsUih Jfistorict:} /irTv'cEV* XXIV, ^74 (a review). 
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espcdally asserted at the diet of Frank fort in 1220. Duisburgp Doetchenip 
Amhem, and Zutphen early acquired more than local tmportancej and 
from the end of the twelfth century foreign merchants were accustomed 
to visit them, A document of 1190 makes reference to Zutphen, which 
lay north of Amhem on the Yssel. By the end of the twelfth century 
Zutphen was recognized as a central point for trade and commerce. 
The importance of the place and the extent of its trade relations are in¬ 
dicated in a commercial treaty of I >Oo between the count of Guelders 
and the bishop of Utrecht in w^hich it was provided that coins struck 
at Zutphen should not lie the same as those coined at Utrecht, On the 
Vecht, which w^as the most eastern of the northern tiranches of the 
Rhine^ lay Utrecht Here was a toll station mention of which goes back 
as far as the tenth century. Through Utrecht passed fish and salt from 
the coast, and wane and grain from the inland. There was a regular trade 
lictween Utrecht and Col<^e, wine being the most important article of 
commerce. Only a portion of this was for home consumption, as 
Utrecht became the centre of the wane market for sliiptnents to Eng¬ 
land and to the north. Kext to wine, grain was a most important article 
of the river traffic. The delta region w’as noted for its cattle breeding, but 
as no grain could be raised here it had to be brought from the south. As 
in the case of the wine trade Utrecht became the centre of the grain 
trade, wdiich was brought from above and below Duisburg. The salt trade 
was especially carried on by tlie merchants of Friesland, who brought it 
in Over the Zuider Zee. Their most important city was Stavoren, which 
lay far up the Zuider Zee at its narrowest point. There arc no docu¬ 
ments to show that any trade existed between this city and Utrecht; 
hut it seems reasonable to suppose that there was, as this was the larg¬ 
est city of Friesland and its merchants were often found trading far 
up the Rhine. As early as the first quarter of the twelfth century Henry 
V had given protection to these merchants trading in German territory. 

We now lunt to the left arms of the delta. Here the Waal surpassed 
the Leek in commercial importance, just as the \^echt surp3S,s^ tlie 
Yssel in the north. There is no evidence that there was any commerciat 
life at all on the Leek. On the other hand the Waal was dotted with a 
TOW of trading stations. On the left bank of the Waal not far lielow the 
point where it branched from the Rhine, was Nimwegen. This was tlie 
customs station for all im] 5 orls coming in on this arm of the delta, but its 
importance for this period is not known with any degree of certainty, 
Tiel was another city on the WaaU which since the tenth century- is meii- 
lioned along with the most important cities of North Germany as a place 
of toll. How-ever, in the twelfth century- the customhouse there was 
moved farther up the stream to Kai,^erwerth on the Rhine, svhicli gave 
great ofifense to Cologne, There is little that can Ikt gathered as to the 
commercial importance of TieL Probably at the beginning of the eleventh 
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century Ticl was the leading trading city of the Netherlands; but be¬ 
tween 1134 and 1174 its commercial importance decreased. This is the 
reason why the toll station was removed to Kaiserwerth. 

The was the principal route of the left delta region. From the 
middle of the twelfth century, and even before, merchants used this 
route to reach middle and upper Germany. Wood was an important 
item. Rafts were brought down from the upper Rhine as far as Goblenz, 
but the exact point where the rafts were broken up is not known. Per¬ 
haps next in importance to the grain trade was the trade in fish. The 
delta was the door through which fish entered Europe. Ships came 
down the Rhine bearing wine and on the return voyage went back to 
Cologne laden with salted fish. 

Through Flanders or Holland naturally passed all trade between 
Germany and England. We have seen in a former chapter that Ger¬ 
man merchants were accorded royal trading privileges in England as 
far back as the reign of Ethelred (978-1016). They were distinguished 
as “men of the emperor." “The great privilege seems to have been that 
they were, with certain exceptions, allowed to buy and sell on board their 
own ships, which doubtless exempted them from certain tolls to which 
others were liable.” As the Norman Conquest quickened Anglo-French 
trade, so it also quickened this Anglo-German trade. William of Malmes¬ 
bury, an English historian of the twelfth century, mentions the im¬ 
portance of the trade of the German merchants in London in his time. 
Henry of Huntingdon, writing in 1155, refers to the English trade with 
lower Germany as “extensive” and mentions as English exports lead, 
tin, fish, cattle, jet, and above all wool. German exports in return 
were chiefly copper, silver, and iron. 

In 1157 Henry II of England granted extensive privileges to the gild 
or hanse of German merchants resident in London. The document dis¬ 
tinctly mentions the house {domus sua) of the men of Colt^ne. These 
privileges were confirmed or extended by Richard I (1194), by John 
(1213), by Henry HI (1232), by Edward I. The German House or 
Steelyard in London was an important place, a walled area enclosing 
warehouses, a weighing house, dwelling houses, a church, and was in 
essence not dissimilar to the fondachi established by the Italian merchant 
colonies in Constantinople, Alexandria, and the ports of Syria and the 
Holy I^nd during the Crusades. The trade between London and Cologne 
was the core of this cross-sea traffic, but one finds record of German 
merchants from other Rhine cities, from l.ubeck and Bremen, not only 
in London, but in York. Hull, Boston. Newcastle, Lynn. 

A letter from Frederick P»arbarossa to Henry II hopes for security 
and freedom of commerce between England and Germany. In 1176 
the men of Lubeck were freed from the law of wreckage. Richard I 
on his return from his captivity passed through Cologne and made 
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additional grants to traders there. They were to be free from tolls; 
could buy and sell at all fairs on a payment of two shillings yearly for 
their Gild Hall in London. William of Malmesbury thus summariied 
the commercial relations of England in the twelfth century: “The noble 
city of London^ rich in the wealth of its citizens, is filled with the goods 
of merchants from every land and especially from Germany^ whence it 
happens that when there is a dearth in England on account of lad 
harvests^ provisions can be bought there cheaper than elsewhere; and 
foreign merchandise is brought to the city by the famous river Thames.*' 
William of Newburgh records that a German nobleman said that if the 
emperor Henry VI had known how rich England was> he would have 
made her pay a much larger ransom for Richard I. John sent a let¬ 
ter to the citizens of Cologne in 1203 offering them the freedom 
of resorting to his dominions with their merchandise on paying the 
customary duties paid by their ancestors. This seems to indicate a tem¬ 
porary cessation 01 the Cologne trade after Richard I's captivity* In 
1220 the merchants ol Cologne re^tablished themselves in the Steel¬ 
yard* In 1230 Henry III admitted the subjects of Otto of Brunswick 
to trade in his realm. In 1257, when Richard of Cornwall w^as chosen 
emperor—perhaps because of his Fabulous wealth—he obtained from 
Henry HI another charter for the burgesses of Liibeck. That same 
year the misery caused by the rapacity of the pope, the transportation of 
the earl of Corn\vairs treasure to Germany, and further distress caused 
by a famine, resulted in a food crisis in London, which was relieved 
by the arrival of fifty large grain ships from Germany. Thus by the 
time of the early Plantagcncts trade relations between England and 
Germany were well established—not through the initiative of English 
but through that of German merchants. The Hanseatic League was in 
embryo. 

With almost all this internal and external expansion of German com¬ 
merce and industry during the tw^elflh century the Hohenstaiifen rulers 
had little to do. Even the princes were indifferent to it* The development 
was almost wholly due to the enterprise of the merchants and matm- 
faeturers themselves. Indeed, in the case of Frederick 1 (Ilarbarossa). 
he was so ignorant of the true nature of the age in which he ruled 
that he was hostile or indifferent to some of the most unport ant of the 
changes. Much the same may also be said of the German feudality, both 
lay and clerical, of the time. The most brilliant exception is Duke 
Henry the Lion of Saxony and Bavaria, whose intelligent administration 
made bis territories shining examples of prosperity, But iti the main 
the material development of feudal Germany during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries was made independently of political authority and 
interest. The Hohenstaufen kings were deplorably devoid of that quick 
and sympathetic economic perception which characterized their French. 
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Angevin, and Norman-Sicilian contemporsirie^. Not one of them ever 
possessed a constructive economic policy- 

The economic condition of Germany throws an important light upon 
the great fetid of the two rival German political parties in the Hohen- 
staufen age. The Guelts favored the burghers and the commercial and 
industrial revolution promoted by them. The Hohenstaufen, or Ghibel- 
line,. imperial party, on the other hand,^ was hostile to the change fron: 
the older feudal order of society. The shortsightedness and obstinacy 
of Frederick I in his burgher policy in Germany was of a piece with 
his policy toward the Lombard cities, and fortunately was just as in¬ 
effective in the end. His destruction of the walls of Mainz in 1163 
reminds one of his treatment of Milan. Cologne in part owed her com¬ 
mercial preeminence to this setback of Mainz. Fortunately for German 
indusin\ the gilds had not yet become prominent enough to attract the 
wrath of the emperor and were unmolested. 

The notorious prejudice of the Hohenstaufen emperors, especially 
Frederick I, against the burgher class encouraged seizure of existing tolls 
and the imposition of new ones by the feudality almost everywhere in 
Germany, in spite of Frederick Fs boast that the Rhine was a “royal 
street/" In 1155 the merchants of Mainz, Frankfort^ and Bamberg 
protested in vain against “the new and unaccustomed and unreasonable 
tolls” exacted upon the Main. 

The collections of ctiarters tell a tale of tolls granted to bishops, to mon¬ 
asteries, to counts, with a liberality which seems almost profligate. ... ft 
is probable that during the whole of this period but an insignificant fraction 
of the tolls levied throughout the Empire found its way into the emperor's 
treasurc-bo)c. By the twelfth century the princes were probably all of them 
in possession of these rights. . + . In 1157, in 1Z09, in tiJSh in lapOi the 
princes declare that their consent must be obtained to the imposition of 
any new toll. ♦ , + To safeguard their own large pecuniary interests the 
princes combine with the emperor against the trifling bandit who pillages 
on the low-path. One step further and they combine with one another to 
pillage the Emperor hitnaelf.* 

Nevertheless, in spite of these deterrent factors there is no doubt of 
the steudy growth of German commerce and industry during the Hohen¬ 
staufen epoch. In time, as we shall see later on, the cities by leagueing 
together managed to check these abuses. 

Only one German prince of this time stood out prominently as an 
intelligent promoter of commerce and industry within his dominions. 
This was Henry the Lion (died r 197), the duke of Saxony and Bavaria. 
As such, Henry followed the example set by his father Henry the 

* Fiahcr* Thr Medict'ol Empiff, h 278^^ 
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Proud in Bavaria. For during his struggle with Conrad III the burghers 
of Regensburg and Passau, who wished nothing so much as peace and 
commercial and industrial prosperity, had steadfastly supported him. 
When Henry the Lion inherited his father’s possessions he continued 
his father's course in Bavaria and translated the same liberal economic 
promotion to Saxony, which he iidierited from his mother* He founded 
Munich on the Isar. over which he constructed a bridge; the new city 
caught some of the Italian and oriental trade coming over the Brenner 
Pass and in time rivaled older cities like Augsburg* Regensburg, and 
Passau as a mart in southeastern Germany. Henry the Lion perceived 
the importance of this burgher movement in Germany as no other prince 
and adentilied himself with it. The Guelfs founded Brunswick. Got¬ 
tingen, Munden, Nordhausen. Finbcck^ and greatly developed Naum- 
burg and Lubeck. Even Cologne* altliough never a Guelf or Saxon city, 
was Gtieif in sympathy in the feud between the Guclf and Hohenstaufen 
parties* It was too closely attached to the metal industries of Goslar and 
Rainmelsberg in the Harz and the Saxon hinterland not to be so* 

The industrial development of the Saxon towns under Henry the 
Lion went hand in hand whh their commercial prosperity'* Not only 
the grosser industries but the fine arts were stimulated* His capital, 
Brunswick, became a German Florence because of its architects, artists, 
goldsmiths, silversmiths, wood, stone, and ivory carvers. Henry the 
Lion was not always just iti his dealings, but he w'as ever keenly intelli¬ 
gent and ah VC to economic opport unities. 

For nearly tw'o hundred years the Danes had almost monopolized the 
commerce of the Baltic* Danish merchant colonies were established in 
Stettin, Wollin, Danzig, at the mouths of the Peene, the Oder* the \'is- 
tula rivers* amid the Slavonic population. Henry' the Lion's ambition 
was to supplant the Danes and to establish German commercial su¬ 
premacy in the Baltic. It is not too much to say that effective German 
commercial life in Dallk Germany begins with Henry the Lion^s seizure 
of Lubeck, on an island in the little river Wochnitz* in 1158. The place 
had once been a formidable Slavonic stronghold* but in 1143 Count 
Adolph of Holstein established a community of Holstciners there. The 
new town speedily began to com|)cte with Bardowick* Charlemagne's 
old trading post and, except for Hamburg and Bremen, which were not 
under Henry's rule, was the principal German seat of trade in the far 
north. Thereupon Henry founded a new town, which he called Lqliven- 
stadt after himself* and nearer to Lubeck in the hope of competing with 
her* But it, too. declined like Bardowick. Henry, who w'as rapacious and 
domineering* then demanded of Adolph of Holstein the half of Lubeck 
for himself, and when it was refused* forcibly closed the market there. 
Hostilities followed, and in 1157 Lubeck was burned by the Saxon duke. 
Whtn the count of Holstein refused to rebuild it Henry seized it (1158), 
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rebuilt the town and its walls, established a market and a mint and pro¬ 
claimed it a free port for all merchandise from Denmark. Sweden. Nor¬ 
way, and Wisby, on the island of Gothland, then the base of trade with 
Novgorod in Russia, and through’ Novgorod and Kiev with the Black 
Sea. Byzantine, and eastern trade. With the reluctant aid of Waldemar 
of Denmark, Henry the Lion then set to work to free the Baltic of 
piracy, and for the first time in history made the islands of that sea 
places of peaceable habitation. 

Certain other elements of Henry the Lion’s administration may also 
be briefly specified. He was a great road and bridge builder; he diked 
streams; he drained vast tracts of marsh and swamp, by importing 
lowland Flemings and Hollanders, used to laboring in that kind of 
soil. 

The destruction of Saxony in i i8i as the climax of the feud between 
the duke and the emperor, the removal of the Hohenstaufen seat of 
power and political interest in 1190 to Sicily and southern Italy, the 
civil disturbances and internecine war into which Germany was thrown 
between 1198 and 1214 did not derange the commerce and industry 
of the country as seriously as might have been expected. For by that 
time the cities—the seats of greater material prosperity than the country¬ 
side—were walled and free towns and were able to protect themselves. 
Few of them seriously suffered except Goslar, which was sacked by 
Otto IV in 1206 because it adhered to Philip of Swabia in the con¬ 
flict between these two aspirants for the throne. We have a picture, 
in the account of this catastrophe by Arnold of Lubeck. of the high 
degree of commercial development the German cities had acquired 
by the thirteenth century. “The enormously rich city {civitas opulcnta 
valde) was devastated, streets and houses pillaged, the richest citizens 
made prisoner, during eight days. So great was the amount of pepper 
and spices that it was measured by bushels and divided into heaps.” 

Medieval Germany entered upon that long period of political dis¬ 
unity and feudal particularism in these fateful years. The power of 
the crown, the authority of the central government, was reduced to il¬ 
lusory dimension. The rule of the country was divided between power¬ 
ful feudal princes, not the least of whom were the prince-bishops, and 
the burghers of the free cities. There was much money in the coun¬ 
try owing to the expansion of German trade, but the power to tax the 
resources of the land escaped the crown. Otto IV dreamed of imposing 
a general tax. but feudal and municipal independence and fiscal auton¬ 
omy were too great for him to enforce it. The policy of favoring the 
towns against the princes was initiated too late to be effective and 
both classes eluded crown control. The crown had permitted commerce, 
industry, and the very revenues of the soil to slip out of its grasp. 
“The mere rumor of an intended common imperial tax lost Otto IV 
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some of his most influential supporters.” The Hohenstaufen had looked 
so long to Italy for their money that when they lost rule over the 
Loml>ard cities they were unable to tax Germany and hence endeavored 
to recoup their fortune in Sicily, with the result that Germany was lost, 
too, and the kingdom dissolved into a complex of jarring petty feudal 
states and fiercely competitive city groups. 

The commercial and industrial history of Germany in the thirteenth 
century is largely the history of conflict between feudally governed 
rural Germany and the towns. The bitterest source of this strife was 
the tolls by road and river, especially those of the Rhine. The cities 
fought for freedom of interurban trade. The feudality suflFered from 
depreciation in their revenues from landed estates owing to the economic 
revolution in the twelfth century whereby the wealth derived from com¬ 
merce and industry began to displace the wealth derived from agri¬ 
culture—a condition aggravated by the migration of rural labor to the 
towns; and they sought to mend their fortunes by imposing all that 
the traffic would bear in the form of tolls and tariffs. 

The robber fastnesses multiply apace. . . . The steady multiplication 
of toll stations is in itself a sufficient indication of the growing anarchy, 
but though the smaller nobles joined in the pleasant task of relieving 
the merchant of his wealth, the lion’s share went to the princes of the 
Church. The rich banquet of the Rhenish tolls was served up to the 
opulent archbishops of Mainz and Cologne.” The Rhine was popularly 
as “the priests’ lane.” The intelligent and constructive economic 
principle of Saxon and Salian times, whereby the revenues arising 
from these tolls were expended for improvement and protection of 
navigation, was succeeded by a selfish local and fiscal policy. In the 
late Hohenstaufen period the toll stations fell almost entirely into the 
hands of the bishops and barons along the Rhine. The number increased 
appallingly, from nineteen to sixty-two, and the rapacity of the barons 
and bishops was so great that the rates were continually raised, some¬ 
times to as high as sixty per cent. It was a policy of exploitation and 
extortion greater than the traffic could bear and destructive of com¬ 
merce. 

The condition was a repetition of the condition in the early feudal 
age when every noble laid piages upon trade and converted the bound¬ 
ary of his fief into a tariff frontier. But with this exception: the condi¬ 
tion was far more aggravated now by the great development of com¬ 
merce and industry and the power and sense of independence of the 
burghers. The robber baron in the thirteenth century had to deal not 
with poor pack peddlers and small wandering merchants, but with a 
rich and united merchant class, commanding great resources and cap¬ 
able of acting with force in protection of its interests. 

Out of this political and economic struggle between the towns and 
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the feud^ty ¥ra$ dtsticted to cotnc a great and constructive movement 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, which was to have far-reaching 
influence upon the history of cornnierice and trade in medieval Germany. 
This was the formation of the city-leagues. 

There seems to have been an effort toward the formation of a city- 
league in the Rhenish midbnds as early as 1:220. But nothing came of 
the movement until 1226, when Mainz, Worms, Bingen, Speyer, Op- 
penheim, Frankfort, Gelnhausen, and Friedburg united to resist the 
oppression of the robber barons. Archbishop Siegfried of Mainz com¬ 
plained to Frederick IL In answer Prince Henry, the regent of his 
father, declared the league must be dissolved. The cities refused to 
obey. They were in much the same position as the Lombard cities 
in the previous century^ and the grandson of Frederick I had learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. In 1231 the diet at W'orms, in which 
burghers had no seat, formally interdicted the League of the Rhine. 
But the furious conflict of the emperor with the papacy prevented any 
imperial action to suppress it. 

Other towns, in Swabia, Westphalia, and even Switzerland, soon 
joined it, and on June 25, 1255, an Imposing league was constituted 
which ultimately included seventy cities and extended up and down the 
entire Rhine and covered a great part of central and western Germany. 
Recognized by William of Holland, these riVjfa;ej conjuratep—foi such 
they are called in the Forraiijfo pacts —organized a constabulary on land 
and a flotilla on the water. Between Basel and the confluence of the 
Moselle with the Rhine at Coblenz this river fleet numbered a hundred 
armed boats. Only commercial barges were allowed to put in and 
out of those river ports pertaining to the league, and a Bund^oH, or 
official loll, was created to meet coramern expenses. 

Having thus established security along the Rhine, the league at¬ 
tacked the arbitrary tolls imposed by the barons. In 1268 the cities 
obtained from the diet an act abolishing all tolls except those of ancient 
right and ordering the demolition of all collection bureaux between 
Strassburg and Cologne. Many of tbe castles were destroyed. But the 
most formidable of these, the famous Castle Rheinfels, constructed in 
1216 and bclon^ng to Count Dietrich of Katzenellenbogen, resisted all 
efforts to take it. 

In 1253 the Westphalian cities followed the example of the Rhine 
cities. Munster, Dortmund^ Soest. Lippstadt united. Sometimes only 
two cities arranged together for mutual protection, as Basel and Miihl- 
hausen in 1246, Brunswick and Stade in 1248. In 1278 the towns of 
the upper Rhine and Alsace combined and in 1285 Stra&sburg. Basel 
and Freiburg- 

Indubitably the healthiest and most progressive life of Germany in 
the Hohenslaufen epoch is to be found in these free cities. The number 
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of thsn was very gTsat* at least one hundred and fifty. As cities are 
estimated today they would seem smalh But their influence for their 
time was equal to that of modem urban communities. Not only were 
they the focal points of commerce and industry^ but as their wealth 
increased they also became of importance in the promotion of the 
higher arts and of literature. The architecture of later medieval Ger¬ 
many is pre^inently a municipal and gild architecture, not^ as formerly, 
ecclesiastical. In historiography it is now that towii chronicles begin 
to supplant the older medieval form of monastic chronicles. 

It is as suggestive to contemplate the trade routes of Germany as it 
IS those of Italy and France, and to obscn'd similarities and differences. 
Ordained by natural resources and above all, by physical features. Italy 
js a longj boot-shaped peninsula whose axis is the Apennines, with three 
sides open to the sea and only one river of importance, the Po. France 
IS a great hexagon open to the sea on south, west, and north and 
connected with central Europe all along its eastern frontier and easy 
of access from Lombardy^ Germany, and Flanders. With the exception 
of the Garonne all important rivers of France flow from the centre 
to the circumference, or in other words, radiate as spokes from a hub. 
The centre of gravity of France is naturally in the Seine basin. Political 
France merely conforms to uaturah physiographic France. 

Medieval Germany, on the other hand, was rectangular in form; or 
rather, it was formed of two rectangular parts^ upper or southern Ger- 
tnany, and lower or northern Germany. These two halves were separated 
from each other by the hfain and Eger nvers^ the former flowing west 
Into the RhinCj the latter east into the Elbe through a great natural 
trough formed by parallel ranges of mountains. Except for the Elbe 
River (the long diagonal feature of physical Germany), all important 
German rivers flow along either horizontal or vertical lines. This makes 
the road map of Germany somewhat resemble a gridiron, at the inter- 
sc^ion of whose bars one finds the cities. Careful scrutiny of the map 
will disclose the fact that there were five horizontal routes of commerce 
across Germany, and a like number of vertical ones. Horizontal routes i 
(i) the Danube Valley Route from Basel or Strassburg over Ulm, 
Augsburg, Regensburg, Passau to Vienna and Buda Pesth; (2) the 
Main-Eger Route from the middle Rhine to the upper Elbe from 
Mainz through Frankfort, Bamberg, Nuremberg, Eger^ Prague; (3) 
Colognet Cassel, Erfurt^ Leipzig, Bautzen, Breslau: (4) Cologne, Dort¬ 
mund, Soest, Goslar., Magdeburg, Berlin, Frank fort-on-the-Oder; (5) 
Cologne. Munster, Bremen. Hamburg, Lubeck. Stralsund, Stettin* Dan- 
lig. Vertical routes: (i) the Meuse, from Verdun to Ghent in Flanders; 
fa) the Rhine from Basel to Utrecht, in reality a triple route* for 
there was a road on each bank and the river between; (3) from the 
Brenner Pass to the Baltic, through Augsburg, Nuremberg* Bamberg, 
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Erfurt, Goslar, Brunswick^. Hamburgh to Bremen or Lubeck; (4) from 
the Brenner Pass through Munich,^ Rcgenslmrg, Eger, Leipzig, Halle, 
Magdeburg to Hambui^g or Luhecki (5) from V'enicc through Villach, 
Salzburg, Passau, Prague, Breslau, to Frankfort-on-the-Odcr or to 
Danzig. 

In the twelfth century the texture of German society was greatly 
changed from that of the eleventh. During the long War of Investiture, 
which, so far as the emperor was concerned, was a revolt of the great 
feudality, a swarm of lesser feudal lords had risen to power who 
fortified themselves w^ithin their castles and exercised sway round 
about them, and whose inclination was to set at naught both the author¬ 
ity of the crown and that of the great dukes. Thus, politically Germany 
was given over to sectionalism and feudal particularism on a large scale 
—a condition precisely the opposite from that wdiich obtained in France. 

The burgher population in the walled tow-ns was able to protect itself 
against the overbearing ways of this petty feudality. But the rural 
peasantry had not such protection. The long civil strife, poverty, famine, 
had reduced most of the free class in Germany to serfdom even before 
the termination of the Salian epoch, and the dominance of the petty 
lords who had arisen confirmed and continued this condition in the 
twelfth century. And yet, although the general tendency was for small 
freeholders to sink to serfdom and for serfdom itself to become more 
aggravated* there were counterhalancing influences which ameliorated 
this tendency. There was great competition among proprietors for labor¬ 
ers to clear forests, and to drain swamp lands as the price of land in¬ 
creased, and the consequence was that many of the proprietary class 
were compelled to attract settlers by liberal offers. Moreover the rapid 
growth of towns in Germany and the colonization of trans-Elbean 
Germany tended to ameliorate the condition of serfdom, Ijbor was 
so much in demand in the towns and in the new lands of the frontier 
_ that the serf took flight to one place or the other if he were 0‘verworked 
or abused. To avoid losing his tenantry the proprietor had to be con¬ 
siderate, if not kind. Thus the services of the peasantry gradually be¬ 
came definite and quasl-contractual in their nature; the peasant was 
assured of his holding on reasonable terms. The "hard age" of the Ger¬ 
man peasantry was not in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but at 
the end of the Middle Ages, when the “reception" of Roman Law for¬ 
midably aggravated iheir condition. 
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GERMAN EASTWARD EXPANSION AND COLONIZATION * 

“The great deed of the German people in the Middle Ages,” it has 
been justly said, “was the expansion of the German race’ eastward 
oyer the Slavonic nations, and the making of three-fifths of modem 
Germany.” 

There were two Germanys in the Middle Ages, and it is important 
to understand the distinction between them; Old, West, Feudal Ger¬ 
many, and New, East, Colonial Germany. The former was peopled 
by the ancient German tribal stocks, which preserved traditions of 
Romm and old Frankish rule and culture; the Church was a long 
establislied institution in it, and feudal institutions and civilization pre¬ 
vailed ovCT it. New East Germany on the contrary, was a different world 
geographically, racially, culturally. It was the great zone beyond the 
lower Ell>e, the Saale, the Raab, and the Leitha rivers, peopled by the 
Slavs and Magyars. 

^ What Professor Turner has called “the common seq"cnce of fron¬ 
tiers” in American history is true of medieval Germany. Rhenish mer¬ 
chants in the ninth century imported grain and cattle into the Rhine 
cities from the estates of the Hessian monasteries of Fulda and Hersfeld 
on the edge of the wilderness. Beyond these monastery ranches, con¬ 
ditions became more primitive, the thinly settled region shading off into 
patches of soil, crudely tilled by a German peasantry, and clearings 
m the forest, until the pure frontier was reached on the Saale and 
the lower Elbe. The stages in the eastward expansion of the German 
people are marked, though not so clearly (for lack of documents) as 
the same phenomenon here in the United States. In Charlemagne’s time 
the frontier of settlement—for we must distinguish between the military 
boundary and the edge of civilization—was barely beyond the Rhine. 
The chain of fortified trading-posts along the course of the lower 
Elbe, the Saale. and the Nab rivers from Bardowick to Regensburg 
was far from civilization. 

This parallel between American westward expansion and German east¬ 
ward expansion in the Middle Ages is not a fanciful one. The line of the 
Elbe, Oder, and Vistula rivers as clearly demarked the eastward expan¬ 
sion of Germany as the “fall line" of the Atlantic seaboard, the All^he- 
nies, and the Mississippi delimited the successive stages of American 
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westward expansion. That “return to primitive conditions in a continu¬ 
ally advancing frontier line, and a new development of that area,” which 
is so manifest in American expansion, is just as true of the history of 
the German border. The stages of transition are identical—from cattle- 
raising and swine-herding to farming, to commerce, to manufacturing. 
In the time of the Ottos, the Saxon peasant fed his cattle in the plains of 
the lower Elbe and Saale rivers, and the Thuringian herded swine on the 
pine-slopes of the Harz. The cowpens were not far from the town life 
of old Franconia (Mainz, Worms, Spe>’er), as they were near the “fall 
line” in the .\merican colonies when tidewater cities like Baltimore, Rich¬ 
mond, and Charleston had become staid communities. Erfurt, Hallstadt, 
Forchheim, Priemberg, Schescl, Magdeburg, were fortified trading de¬ 
pots with the Wends like Forts Granville, Shirley, and Bedford in 
PennsyK’ania, Cumberland in Virginia Chiswell on the Great Kanawha, 
and Prince George above the Saluda. These German fortified towns 
were often built on the sites of former Slavonic villages, as Indian vil¬ 
lages were occupied over here. Beyond these posts the German pack- 
trader, with whom furs were an important article of trade, threaded 
the Slavonic wilderness as his American successor pierced the All^heny 
watershed into the plains of Kentucky and Ohio. 

Nothing in history so resembles this history of German eastward 
expansion and colonization as that of the westward expansion of the 
American people from the Atlantic seaboard, first to the head of tide¬ 
water, then up the Mohawk or over the Alleghenies into the Ohio and 
Mississippi country. At bottom both movements were a search for free 
and cheap land by a fanning people. For it is estimated that land values 
in Germany rose forty per cent between 900 and 1300, especially in the 
rich Moselle and Rhine lands. 

The conquests of Charlemagne had been the first stage in this long 
and bloody history of German expansion. In his reign Frankish ex¬ 
pansion had reached the Saale and the lower Elbe, and in the Danube 
Valley by the middle of the ninth century the German sphere extended 
beyond the Enns, which had been the farthest east of German extension 
in pre-Avar times, and had reached the Raab. What is now modem 
Austria, with Carinthia and Styria, was not merely politically but cul¬ 
turally from now on affiliated with Germany. 

But the break-up of Charlemagne’s Empire and the evil days of civil 
war and Norse and Magyar invasion arrested this ea.stward expansion. 
The movement was not resumed again until the accession of the Saxon 
d)'nasty in 919. Under Henry the Fowler and Otto the Great, German 
trade and commerce increased, population grew, and with this develop¬ 
ment came the demand for more land. Moreover, the intimate alliance 
between the Church and the Saxon crown entailed an obligation upon the 
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latter to back up by the sword the revived missionary activity of the 
Church. The result was renewed attack upon the Wends. 

The Sorbenland betw’ccn the Saalc and the upper Elbe was the 
first territory wrung from the Slavs, and the first to be Germanized. 
In 928 Henrj' made a winter campaign across the frozen marshes of the 
Havel River and “by hunger, sword, and cold,” as the chronicler says, 
captured the chief town of the Hevellians. It was called Brunabor. 
Henry converted it into a fortress—a burg. The town was built on a 
low hill, a remarkable thing in this land of marsh and fen, on the 
crest of which stood the famous Wend temple of Triglatt, which was 
transformed into a church dedicated to the Virgin. The little Wend- 
ish town doubtless was composed of the rude cottages of fisher¬ 
men studding the river bank. The Wends w'ere naturally a fisher folk, 
living as they did in a network of rivers and marshes. But bee-keeping 
was also a passion among them. 

Such is the history of the beginnings of Brandenburg. The process 
of conquest and colonization went on under the ruthless margrave Gero, 
Otto the Great's “lord of the north." Magdeburg was made an arch¬ 
bishopric writh power over the whole northeast, and seven new bishoprics 
established—Oldenburg, Havelburg, Brandenburg, Merseburg (notice 
the repetitious suffix “burg,” for every one w'as half house of God. 
half fortress against the Wend), Zeitz, Meissen, and Prague. By the 
end of the Saxon period German ecclesiastical influence was dominant 
in Poland; the bishoprics of Breslau, Gnesen, and Posen had been 
founded. The Germans had reached the Oder River. 

At the same time other Saxons crossed the lower Ell)e into the Bil- 
lunger lands (Mecklenburg) * and settled there. The frontier of settle¬ 
ment and the military border, however, were not identical. In Thuringia 
the frontier of civilization extended to the Saale, but in Saxony proper 
it stopped at the Aller and the Ocker. Along the middle Main civiliza¬ 
tion had crept up as far as Wurzburg, as a charter of Otto III shows, 
which granted special privileges to settlers who would come and re¬ 
claim the forests and drain the marshes. Bamberg, which Henry II 
founded in 1007, succeeded Wurzburg as the frontier outpost of the 
Main valley. The sources of the Saxon period show the large progress 
made in eastward expansion. Along the eastern edge of the kingdom, 

* The province of Mecklenburg derives its name from the fortified town of that 
name. It was originally called “Wiligrad” or the “Great Town” by the Slavs. 
When it was captured by the Saxons and converted into a Bnrg, they prefixed the 
Old German adjective mekcl, meaning "big" or “great,” to the word Burg. Com¬ 
pare Middle English mickle, and Anglo-Saxon micel, which have the same signi¬ 
ficance Thus Mecklenburg is a German translation of Wiligrad. It was the key 
fortress in a line of frontier posts which extended from the Baltic to Lake 
Schwerin and included Wismar, Oldenburg, How, Bukow, Schwerin on an island 
in the Schwerinersee, and Dobbin at the north end of that lake. 
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from the mouth of the Elbe to the mountains of Styria, German colo- 
nists annexed immense tracts of territory. 

These pioneers were chiefly engaged in cattle-raising. Court judgments 
m this region were imposed in cattle fines under Otto I, and the legisla¬ 
tion shows the prevalence of crimes of violence typical of frontier condi- 
tiOTs. The country, like our own New West, to be thinly settled 

with Saxon colonists, ranchers and farmers as ready to use the sword 
against the Wends as the American frontiersmen were to use the rifle 
against the Indians. 


The Saxon population along the border {Marcomanni, or Marcktnen, 
they were called), had need, as the chronicler Helmold says, to be of 
Mrong endurance and to be ready to risk their blood. These medieval 
German frontier^en were resolute and hardy, hard-working and given 
to a rough hospitality toward strangers, provided they were Germans 
and “lived Saxon law” like themselves, but hating the Wend and 
detesting foreign incomers like the Dutch and Flemings. 

Yet this subjugation was not permanent. In 983 the Slavs rose 
funously and destroyed the (krman settlements. But the border war¬ 
fare was renewed and colonization was resumed. In 1000 Nordal- 
bingia was desolated for the second time by the Slavs. Again colonization 
was resumed, and again in 1018 a Slavonic uprising drove the Germans 
^t. All the German villages and border posts were devastated; even 
H^burg was threatened. It was an irrepressible conflict. For the 
|>^ ^rman pioneers crossed the Elbe and for the third time in 
1066 the Slavs, who this time found a bold leader in Kruto, whose 
stronghold was on the site of later Lubeck, drove them out. Branden¬ 
burg w^ lost until the first quarter of the next century, when once 

permanently 

I '• ^ ^he country in 1066 

and settled in the Harz. 

The desolaiion »-as complete. In the twelfth century, when lower 
Germany u^er the leadership of Adolph of Holstrin. Henry the 
Lion^and Albert the ^r again recovered the “lost provinces." HeLold 
of Holstein, whose mtelhgent observation entitles him to no mean 
honor as an ar^olopst. found a melancholy charm in surveying the 
rums of churches and monasteries in Schleswig and Mecklt^btfrt— 
OTmbled memorials of German power there in the days of fhe 


“1 '’'■dences of that former occuna- 

tiOT. espTCially in the forest which extends from the city of Lutienb^rc 

hrMgh the mighty tracts of Schleswig, in whose vast and almost imi^e* 
plowlands. Eien the lines of former towns and villages may be traced in 
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the ruinsn Along the streams in many places mounds of earth and silt, 
formed by the tributary waters, yet testify that every such sit* was once 
inhabited by SaJtonS“whcrt Saxon valor was formidable. 

It is the same even on the Itft bank of the Elbe between the great bend 
and the upper Aller (today the territory around Halberstadt, Salawedel, 
and Stendhal), ‘*where still may be seen the ruins of old levees which 
were constructed in the lowlands along the banks of the Elbe. When 
the Slavs over-ran the country the Saxons were cut off, and the land 
was possessed by them down to our own time.'^ 

W'hcn we sum it up, the SaJlan period closed with pitiably insignificant 
results so far as trans-Etbean settlement U concerned. In 112 ^ the 
linguistic frontier in the northeast was still where it had been in the 
reign of Charlemagne, 

In the Bend of the Danube the history of German southeast coloniza¬ 
tion exhibits the same alternation between advance and retreat that char¬ 
acterizes the history of the northeastern frontier. Just as the Slavonic 
reactions of 983, I0i8, and 1066 undid the work of Trans-Elbean 
colonization, and threw the Saxon pioneers back across the Elbe three 
several times, so in the southeast the labor of Bavarian settlement was 
undone by the Magyars, who by 896 were settled on both banks of 
the Theiss. In 900 the margrave LiutpoM built the Ennsburg out of 
the stones of Fassau's old Roman walls. Effective check to the inroads 
of the Magyars was not made until Otto Ts smashing defeat of them 
near Augsburg in 955, After that dale a steady stream of German 
colonists flow^ed into the wasted land of the Ostmark. The body of these 
pioneers probably came from Bavaria, but there is reason to believe 
that with them was a considerable proportion of Frank and Swabian 
immigrants from farther west. 

After 955, in spile of obstacles and setbacks, the advance of German 
southeast colonization, if slow, was sure. The work of colonization was 
done by big "operators/' — namely, the high clergy and feudality. Un^ 
fortunately there is no general description of this movement by a con¬ 
temporary observer, such as He! mold affords us for the history of the 
colonization of ,Mecklenhurg. The frontier bishoprics of the southeast 
had no one to record their history as-Adam of Bremen did for Ham¬ 
burg. The history is not found in any Austrian chronicle, for there is no 
chronicle of the Babenberger house. 

The Wienerwald seems for several years to have retarded settie- 
menL But more important than the resistance of the great forest was the 
hostility of the sparse but determined population (principally Magyar, 
hut with some settlers of Slavonic blood), living east of the forest. 
This territory was a sort of No Man's Land where every man's hand 
was liable to be against another, and certainly against any encroaching 
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pioneers out of Germany. The first positive evi^Gice of German set¬ 
tlement east of the Wiener wild is found in I002. 

At some unknown date in the career of Duke Adalbert of Austria 
CtoiS^5S)> the site of Vieitna had been occupied by him, probably as 
an advance-post to cover the German settlements which by that time 
had succeeded in penetrating the Wienerwald. Their appsrance in this 
region was the signal for an intensification of the border strife in w'hicli 
the settlers w^ere apparently the aggressors, and w^hich soon led to in¬ 
tervention of the Magyar king Stqjhen. It was not long before the 
narrow strip of territory between the Fischa and the Leitha rivers, like 
the Scottish Border, was the scene of a strife which has left an itidelihle 
and picturesque mark upon medieval German literature in the greatest 
of German epics. Nevertheless, German settlers persisted in pushing 
into the land, and even some adventurous traders. Who made the first 
trading journey into Austria, no source tells us, but there are clear 
evidences of the coming of traders from the tenth centurj- on. The 
Regensburgers were the first who came in any number. Austria, at that 
time, scarcely had a distinct trading class of her own. The progress 
of German culture tovi'ard the southeast during this pertexi is no less 
important than the political development. By the time O'f Henry IV, 
under the able administration of Bishop Altmann of Passau ([065-91), 
this portion of the Oanubian lands had begun to lose the shaggy fron¬ 
tier aspect of a border diocese, and to acquire some of the material 
anienlttes of civihitation which might be enjoyed in older Germany. 

The War of Investiture stimulated this extension of German coloniza¬ 
tion farther down the Danube, as it did that cast of the Elbe. The 
anarchy in Germany led to an exodus of the population into the lands 
of the east. In the next century one finds a surprising number of Ger¬ 
man communities m these colonial lands. Further tangible evidence of 
German extension is found in the charters of the monasteries, especially 
in Austria, The colonizing activity of the bishops and the abbots in 
the March, in Steiermarkj in Carinthia in the late eleventh, and through 
the twelfth century, was very great. The multiplication of German place- 
names shows it. This is when Melk, Kloslemeuburg, Heiligenkreuz, 
Lilienfeld, St. Maria Zell, Zwettl, Seitenstetten, Geras and other al> 
l>eys began to grow rich and fal on gifts of land. At the same time 
families of the high feudality' like the Ebersberger, the Schala-Burg- 
hai^en, the Bogner, the Plaien-PleiSteiner, the Sulzbacher. the Falk- 
steiner, who naturally brought with them a crowd of colonists, free and 
serf, began to rise up. Some of these probably drifted into the Danube 
lands during the early Crusades. North of the Danube the progress of 
German colonizatton was no less, German and Bohemian backwoodsmen 
clashed in the great Edhmerwald where their spheres; of “squatter sov¬ 
ereignty** met. 
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With the accession of Lothar o( SaxQnjr to the German kingship in 
1125 a new and formidable advant^e was made in German northeast 
colonization. Within the term of the next generation the entire 
fabric of Slav independence collapsed^ Nordalbingia, ^Eeddenburg, 
Brandenburg, and Pomerania were settled by the German people. The 
Speed and effectiveness of this rapid change is partly to be ascribed 
to the breakdown of the capacity of resistance among the Wends; more, 
perhaps,, to the accumulated pressure of things economic and social 
in Germany, which bone down all barriers of opposition. 

"Hard times" and feudal oppression were prolific sources of the mi^ 
gradon of the small farming class into new regions. In the twelfth 
century, however, the feudal nobles began to show more enlightenment. 
They saw the economic value of promoting colonization in the vast 
stretches of forest and marsh land which they owned, and also were 
eager to dispossess the Slavs whose lands they coveted* and scf began 
to hold out inducements to settlers. In iio6 the archbishop of Bremen 
imported hundreds of Dutch and Flemish settlers, used to deep plowing 
and ditching and draining in the low-lying lands of Belgium and Hol¬ 
land, ajid settled them in the great marshes of the W'escr River around 
Bremen, Albert the Bear of Brandenburg did the same in the marshy 
region around medieval Berlin, Count Adolph of Holstein, one of tlie 
most intelligent and clear-sighted nobles of the twelfth century, "sent 
messengers into all the regions round about, even into Flanders and 
Holland, into Westphalia and Frisb* to proclaim that alt who were in 
want of land might come with their families and receive the best soil^— 
a spacions^ country rich in crops, abounding in 6sh and flesh and exceed¬ 
ing good pasturages." 

The result of the reduction of tlie Wagri in 1143 wa,‘i a large influx 
of colonists into the trans-EIbcan lands, which were tlirown open to 
settlement. After the Wendish Crusade of 1147 this drift of population 
toward the frontier became almost a "rush." Settlers thronged in cum 
equis ft fwm aratris d ct f^cr^oitis ad opus idonds^ 

to the exasperation of the Wends who could do nothing but sullenly 
submit. Nothing so much resembles it as the American "rush” after the 
War of 1812 into the Western Reserve and the Ohio Valley, In the 
older parts of Germany the exodus was so great that manorial pro¬ 
prietors were compelled to ameliorate the condition of their peasantry 
lest they run away to the new lands beyond the Elbe. 

ft was a rough and uncouth frontier community* predominantly 
Wendish, but with a considerable sprinkling of a hardy, lawless 
pioneer element—Helmold says it was a gens bruia. But mixed with 
that negative ingredient found in every rough, frontier society seeking 
a way out of its discontent by change, was a very large clement of the 
best blood and bone of the German race in this migration. ,A large pro- 
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portion oi the immigrants In the twelfth century were men of firm fibre^ 
actuated by a determination to better their lot and ambitious to seize the 
opportunities offered in a new country. 

The farm lands were distributed in an absolutely different way from 
the old method. The old manorial village community with its ’"strip" 
farming and its common ownership in pasturage and woods was not 
usual Instead each man received a long oblong tract of from 60 to 
20 acres like a modem farm. His house was built at one end of the tract 
facing the road and standing in the midst of a garden and orchard. 
Behind it, if the ‘lay" of the land permitted, were the farm acres, 
behind them the pasture* and last of ^1 the wood-lot. This manner of 
settling new tracts spread to other parts of Germany later in the 
Middle Ages—into upper Bavaria, the Black Forest, the Odenwald: 
nearly one-quarter of Silesia was so colonijed* as later the marsh 
lands between the Oder, the Warthe, and the Nel?e. The whole system 
goes back to the Dutch settlers first established in 1106 along the North 
Sea littoral and in clearings in the Franconian forest, and then in 
cj'icfljo in Brandenburg. A charter of .Albert the Bear mentions these 
manors of Dutch measurement—moiijcj Hothtuiriew^is dimmsiotiis- 
The picturesque variety of villages which one may still see in eastern 
Germany goes back to these days of early expansion and colonization. 
Where settlement was less formally regulated the old kind of “nucle¬ 
ated" village might have been established not far from those of the new 
type. And eveiy'where one might have seen the typical Runddtjrf or 
"round village*' of the Slavs. For among the Slavs the houses, instead 
of being huddled together in a cluster as in the German Dorf, were 
placed in a circle or an oval around the edge of a green, enclosing it on 
all sides, leaving only a single gateway* so that the houses formed 
an enclosure into which the cattle of the villagers could be folded for 
safety. In a German Dorf the road ran through the middle of the 
village. Among the Slavs it passed outside of the entrance to the vil¬ 
lage. This difference points to the fact that the ancient Slavs were still 
in a pastoral stage, when the Germans had already developed agricul¬ 
ture, and combined cattle-raising and farming. \Vhcn the Germans be¬ 
gan to press eastward against the Slavs and to settle beyond the Saale 
and the Elbe, they carried their open village type with them, or estab¬ 
lished "street" villages, but sometimes imitated the Slavonic round- 
village. 

There are other details also of German frontier history that ought 
to be luminous to the American student of historj'. Until the twelfth 
century the richest gold, silver, and copper cle|>osits in medieval Europe 
were those of the fiarz in Thuringia (the Nevada of the Middle Ages), 
and the art of mining was largely a Saxon mono|x>ly. The Ramtnels- 
berg mine there was like the Comstock Lode, and Goslar was the most 
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important mining town in Europe. But in the second half of the twelfth 
centuryn between 1162 and 1170. silver was discovcretl in the Erige- 
hirge, that barrier range of mountains dividing the March of Thuringia 
from Bohemia. Soon there was a “rush” from the oM diggings in the 
Harz to the new El Dorado w^htch reminds an American historian of 
the gold-fever of '49. 

The discovery was first made upon the lands of the Cistercian monas¬ 
tery of Altenaelle^ it is said, and the worldly-wise monks soon be^n 
to import Goslar miners. A cluster of German mining camps which 
gradually grew into towns rapidly arose in a "region hitherto wholly 
Czech in population, the most important of which was Freiberg^ founded 
in 1171. In the thirteenth century it was said of Henry the Iltustrious, 
the margrave of Meissen and lord of these rich silver lands, that he 
possessed towers full of silver, and if the kingdom of Bohemia had been 
for sale he could easily have purchased it. 

Since general prosperity often attended the industry, mining became 
an important factor in German economic history from the twelfth 
century. Some mines belonged to the fisc, other pertained to the fi^dal 
lords. According to Inama Sternegg the ordinary freeman had no rights 
to the minerals found upon his property. Docnmenlaiy' proofs of Ger¬ 
man mining begin in the twelfth century and rapidly multiply between 
1200 and 1400. Of these the charter of Trent (1185), of Coslar (1219- 
1301), the mining law of Iglau (1249-1300), the Kuttenberger reg¬ 
ulations {1300), and the law' of Freiberg (1296-1400) are the most 
important. Although Germany produced gold, silver, lead, iron, tin 
{after 1240), it is the history and technique of silver-mining that is of 
greatest impartance. In spite of the paucity of sources for the twelfth 
century, one main point is clear. Even at this early period mining was 
conducted by an association (Gcnossenschaftltckcs Betriebs},^ real prin¬ 
ciple of organization prevailed which developed a technically trained 
stock of miners from generation unto generation. 

These alien colonies of Flemings and Hollanders established in lower 
Saxony in the time of Henry the Lion and in Brandenburg by Albert 
the B^r, the Angle colony about Merseburg, the settlements of Saxon 
miners in the Bohemian mountains, and the sixteen free "Zips"' towns 
founded in the Hungarian Zipser-Erzgebirge were woven into the 
texture of medieval German society as the Dutch of the Hudson, the 
Germans of the Mohawk, and the Palatine Germans of the Shenandoah 
Valley and Piedmont were merged with the American people. In time 
these German settlements grew into towns which often retained their 
former Slavonic place-names, as l^pzig, Danzig, Berlin, Wollin, Kus- 
trin, Kammin; for place-names with suffixes terminating in and -m 
are a sure indication of former Slavonic villages. Even when the 
name of the locality is German it mav be merely a translation of the 
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original Slavonic name for the piEiice- Thus. Oldenburg is a translation 
of Staragard (Slavonic, "Old Town"'), the suffix -gard or -grad being a 
widely spread Slavonic place-ending signifying “town*'" as in Belgrade 
or Petrograd, and the prefix jfara meaning "old^’' 

With improved agriculture came the grape, and the vine was spread 
much farther than today over northern and northeastern Germany, in 
Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, Pomerania* and Silesia, More and more as 
the ivilderness was subdued and the barbarian Slavs civilized, the old 
trade in furs, wa^t, amber, and forest products gave way before a 
larger commerce. Nowhere else in Europe was town-planting so en¬ 
ergetic as in trans-Elbean Germany in the twelfth and thirteenth 
turies. Stendhal, Breslau* Berlin, Dresden, Leipzig, Thom, Marien- 
werder, Elhing are examples. These new towns were not like older 
medieval towns, wrhich had narrow, tortuous and crooked streets, but 
were carefully laid out with rectangular streets and wide-open squares. 
In this they resembled the bastides of southern France, or new towns 
which arose in Languedoc and the southwestern provinces after the de¬ 
vastation of the Albigensian Crusade, and the havoc of the Anglo- 
French wars between St. Louis and Henry III of England, 




Grouku Plsks of Gcrmam Towns in the Slavonic Lands 

In the Danube lands the Slavonic population found in Cartnthia, 
Camiola, and Styria by the incoming German settlers was less 
driven out than depressed* as was the case in the Thuringiati March, 
Brandenburg. Mecklenburg, and Pomerania, But unfortunately such 
admirable chronicles as those of Thietmar of Merseburg, and Helmold, 
which cast so much light upon conditions in the northern colonial lands, 
are wanting for the history of southeast German expansion. In com¬ 
pensation, however, a considerable body of charters has been preserved. 
In the codices and cartularies of the monasteries founded in these lands 
peopled by the southern Slavs, Slavonic place and proper names are of 
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frequent occurrence in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The politi¬ 
cal and social overstramm in these provinces was German and aristo¬ 
cratic ; the under-stratum Slav in ancestry and politically and socially 
a dependent population. In Austriak on the other handf while there was 
the same aristocratic political and social organization, both the upper 
and the lower stratum vras prei^'aflingly of German blood; the dependent 
population was composed of German serfs brought eastward by tbeir 
masters and established in the colonial lands. 

The Jifagyars effectually checked German expansion in the southeast, 
while no force arrested it in the northeast until the Vistula was reached. 
In TI19 border warfare was especially fierce. In 1131 Styria was 
invaded by Hungarian forces, a raid in which the settlements established 
by the bishops of Salzburg^ suffered severely. In 1133 an allusion of 
Otto of Freising shows that Hungarian expansion north o| the Danube 
had spread! so far that Poles and Hungarians came to clash in silva qua 
Po!umQ:s ft Uugnrios sejungii, as already Bohemians were in border 
strife with Bavarian pioneers in the Boehmerwald. 

The expansion of German comtnerce naturally accompanied this ex¬ 
pansion of the German people. In the twelfth century the Baltic became 
a German, lake. Every year in November, at the time of the '^hig wind" 
a fleet of western craft came for dried fish and furs to the half-Slav, 
half-German towns on the Baltic coast. There is still a little village, now 
a watering-place, near Stettin named Heringsdorf, The Baltic herring 
trade was important. The Alt-Lubecker merchant group even penetrated 
into the Baltic and sought to capture the ancient Swedish-Russian trade 
of Novgorod and the Varangian route and had a "Tactory" or trading 
post ou the island of Gothland. In i [34 the emperor Lothar II took them 
under imperial protection. The original charter of Lothar is lost, but it is 
referred to by Henry the Lion in a privilege dated October 18, 1163, 
granted to the merchants of LQbeck. We know little more about this 
distant commerce until the formatioii of the Hanseatic League and the 
incorporation of the \Vi$by group with it in 129S. 

Pioneer traders, indeed, sometimes moved in advance of German 
colonization, but more frequently trade followed colonization. In the 
Obodritc country (it did not become the Duchy of Mecklenburg until 
after the conquest of 1147), at Staragard, which was the capital of 
the Obodrite duke Pribislav, there was a considerable colony of Ger¬ 
man merchants settled in 1129, German trading operations ex¬ 
tended clear to the island of Rugen, whose inhabitants were still fiercely 
pagan, and where the famous Slavonic fane of Arcona was located. 
Before the storming and capture of this sanctuary by a joint German 
and Danish expedition in I16S, it was necessary for the Tnerchauts 
not only to avoid parading their Christianity, but also to offer sub¬ 
stantial presents to the god in order to be permitted to buy and sell. 
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In thfr Life of the Bishop of Baniberg' is a curious account of how the 
conversion of the peoples of the mainland of Pomerania intemipted 
for some time the trade with the Rugians^ who would have nothing to 
do with the converted Slavs. Among the Rani, or Rugians, conditions 
of trade were so primitive that strips of linen cloth served for currency, 
like wampum among the Indians of America. This cloth oirrency was 
also once current among the Bohemians. In Czech the word for 'linen" 
and the word 'To number'^ come from the same root. 

Of the trade of the Pomeranian mainland in the first half of the 
twelfth century we have interesting information in Ebho's Life of Otto 
of Bamberff, who twice visited Pomerania (in 1124 and again in 1128), 
and also in the Dmloffucr of Herbordus. Twice Otto made the long and 
arduous Journey down the Saalc and the Elbe, and thence up the Havel* 
and so to the far Baltic coast towns of Stettin and Wollin. 

Pomerania then was a land of marsh and fen, of sluggish streams 
and stagnant lakes, inhabited by a pure Slav people who still lived 
after the primitive manner of their kind and were absolutely untouched 
by Christo-German civilization. A fisher folk chiefly, they estimated 
wealth in "lasts” of dried fish and in hives of bees, for honey was a staple 
article of production. Their food was fish and rye and a few vegetables; 
they drank a mead of cherry and honey. Their textile skill was con¬ 
siderable, but they were poor farmers. The towns at the mouth of the 
Oder and the Poene had considerable commerce in raw products like 
dried fish, furs, tar, rope, etc., but were astonishingly sc^ualid and mtry. 
The only structures of prominence were the temples. Amid this pop¬ 
ulation, which was spared the intolerance, bigotry, and greed w'hich were 
so heavily inflicted upon the Slavs of the Elbe, Otto lived and labored, 
winning the confidence of the Pomeranians by gentle means. Pomer¬ 
ania and Poland were the only Slavonic lands under the domination of 
the Latin Church in the Middle Ages which made the transition from 
paganism to Christianity and from barbarism to civilization by trans¬ 
formation and not by force. 

By the next century Stettin appears as the totius Pomcranitr mr- 
trofrolis, although it could not possibly have had a population of from 
six to seven thousand, as said. Its chief rival was Kammm. The spongy, 
marshy soil upon ivhich both towns were built was a serious drawback. 
Stettin was girded with swamps, and the streets in Kammin were so 
miry that bridges* which seem to have been nothing but planks, were 
everywhere. Otto himself fell off one of these planks and was pitched 
into the mud. The people were hospitable, though rude and crude in 
manners. Each town had a ” forum" where business was done, and a 
certain degree of money economy obtained. There were warehouses, 
chiefly, one imagines, for the curing and storing of fish. Fishing was 
the main activity of the inhabitants, though furs and slaves were also 
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articles of commerce. The herring ran in shoals in the Baltic; but there 
was a brisk traiJe in fresh-water fish. too. The coastwise trade must have 
been considerable, for Citto easily travtleid by water from VVollin to 
Stettin. 

By it25 it is evident that there was a through route from the eastern 
parts of Germany to the farther Baltic coast. Halle, on the Saale 

River, was the clearing-house and enn!|X>riiifn of all this eastern Germaiii 
commerce. Both times when Otto of Bamberg made his trips to Pom- 
eraiiia he "stocked up" at the fair (irund/iur) in Halfe^ and thence 
traveled by boat dovim the Saale to the Elbe^ down the Elbe to Werben 
at the mouth of Havel, and up the Havel and down the Peene to Stettin. 

The founding of Lubeck in 1158 permanently assured German com¬ 
mercial domination in the Baltic. It soon hccatae the emporium of the 
whole Baltic trade^ Merchant vessels from England, Efenmark, Sweden^ 
NoTTvay^ and even Russia crowded the port. Stettin was Lubeck’s closest 
rival. The Low German speech became the language of trade throughout 
the whole north, and the Elbean-Slavonic speech, which hitherto had 
been necessary for the conduct of Baltic trade, gradually died out* 
More than a hundred years later the records of the Hanseatic League 
began to be written in this Low German dialect. By the middle of the 
thirteenth century Lubeck was the chief commercial city on the Baltic 
coast and the trading centre of a swarm of lesser towns founded by 
the expansive and colonizing energy of the North German folk in the 
conquered Wendish lands, such as Rostock, Wismar, Greifswald, Strap 
sund, Mecklenburg, Ratzeburg, Schwerin, Oldenburg, the last four 
built (like Lubeck itself) on the sites of former Slavonic towns. 

In the confederation of these cities in the thirteenth century for 
mutual protection of their commerce against coast and river pirates 
and robber lands along the roads we find the earli^t beginnings of 
the Hanseatic League, although that name was not adopted before 1360. 
We do not know exactly when this process of coalition was begun. The 
earliest document preserved is an agreement of a s'cry general nature 
between Lubeck and Hamburg in 1230. But in 1241, when it was re^ 
newed, the terms of this alliance have become specific. In 1259 Rostock 
and Wismar became members of the association, which by this time 
had formulated the rule that no city could become a member of the 
le^ue w'hich was not situated upon the coast or a navigable river, and 
which did not keep the keys to its own city gates. Between I2(jo and 
1265 we find the first recorded statues of the leaguCt among which is a 
provision for an annual diet of representatives of every city ‘'to legislate 
about affairs." 

The greater history of the Hanseatic League is principally a chapter 
in the history of medieval commerce in the fourteenth century. We are 
concerned here only with the history of its formation. But the history 
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even of its formation cannot he folly onderslpod without knowledge 
of the history of German eastward expansion and colonization in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. By 1265 the league had begun to alarm 
neighboring princes like the king of Etenmark, the margrave of Bran¬ 
denburgs and the duke of Schleswig* But fortunately for the cities, 
these princes did not agree. Denmark coveted Schleswig; Brandenburg 
looked with resentment upon the Danish settlements at the mouths of 
the Peene» the Oder, and the Vistula rivers, for the margraves coveted 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania. Between the years 1283 and 1293 the 
league successfully checkmated the Danish designs by adding Haddehy 
and Kiel to its membership and frustrated Brandenburg by taking the 
coast towns of Mecklenburg and Pomerania into its fold. Thus Branden¬ 
burg was kept back from the Baltic for many yars. 

Meanwhile the league also labored to create monopolistic commercial 
control in the waters in which it operated. Flemish and Frisian mer¬ 
chants were shut out from the Baltic, the GothLauders from the North 
Sea, by the threat of boycott. A momentous step of the Hanseatic 
League was made in completion of this effort to convert the Baltic into 
a Hanseatic lake and to capture the rich Ru^ian trade of Novgorod in 
furs, tar, hemp, wax, timlwr, in 1293 when Wisby on the great island 
of Gothland, the seat of the most ancient maritime trade of any German 
merchants, was seized and the merchants thereof compelled to join the 
league. This high-handed act was the sequel of an alliance made in 12S0 
between Lubeck and Wisby, joined two years later by Riga (founded 
by Germans in 1201 )> against pirates* Wisby thus lost its hold upon the 
Baltic trade* but it nevertheless continued to prosper enormously* In¬ 
deed, the ivealth of the town became proverbial. It was said that *^even 
the pigs eat out of silver troughs.” The town walls of Wisby, built 
in the thirteenth century and still well preserved, are among the most 
imposing examples of medieval town walls anywhere in Europe, and 
the rfinvains of four ruined churches are still beautiful and melancholy 
memorials of a vanished prosperity* 

Under the name of Hanseatic merchants invaded Kngland, 

where hitter rivalry ensued between them and the merchants of Cologne 
—for each group had sq>arate privileges—until the rival groups were 
united in the German Gild Hall or Steelyard in London in the reign of 
Edward I. In the middle of the same century an office of the Hanse vras 
established at Bruges. 

But heme politics also occupied the league. Mindful of the time when 
Frederick II, in his struggle with the North German princes, had sought 
the supfwrt of Denmark and actually ceded to her all the territory of 
Schleswig, Holstein, Nordalbingia, and Mecklenburg (which Is to say, 
the whole territory of Liihecker sway)—a loss of territory prevent^ 
by the crushing Danish defeat at Boemhoved (tisj)—during the 
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interregnum (1250-73) the Hansc:itic League was resolutely Guelf iri 
its politics, a policy which not a little contributed to the favor it attained 
in the cities of Westphalia, the lower Rhine and in England. The east¬ 
ward movement of the German people, at first that of peasantry, clei^}'. 
and nobles^ acquired new impulses with the rise of the Hanseatic 
League, with the expansion of which it became knitted in the thirteenth 
century* and the sway ol German commence was carried clear around 
the bight of the Baltic into Prussia, Livonia, and Kurland, where 
Memd, Elbing, Libau, Konigsberg, Riga became the scats of mighty 
Planseatic merchants. 

In the middle Danube lands the political change by which the forntcr 
margrave of Austria was made a duke, united with the double process of 
territorial expansion and political consolidation of the Austrian lands, 
had a notable effect upon commerce. 

Lack of sources makes it hard to detemnne what the articles of trade 
were in tliis early lime. However* we know tliat among the imports into 
Austria stood, first, salt, and, second, cloth: among th* exports were honey, 
wax, hides, and, as time went on, wine in increasing amounts. Probably 
iratle originated here, as Keutgeii thinks it always originates, in the en- 
deavor of foreign merchants to seek goods needful for them in exchange 
for thei r own products. The trade w i th H ungary, for example* may 
reasonably have arisen through the desire o£ upper Germany for precious 
metals, gold and silver. A complete change, however, from this small, un¬ 
regulated commerce was brought about at the end of the twelfth century 
through the acquisition of S^Tia and Frederick Il's 

ambitions for a political and commercial unity of this land. This gave 
Austria control of tbe routes in the soudieast of the Empire, leading to 
Hungary and Venice. Now, for the first time, an energetic trade policy 
was possible with upper Germany on one hand and Hungary on the other. 
In Frederick's time, too, came the first laws regulating trade, the pro¬ 
hibition of the export of grain, the grant of ''guest rights" to the Regens- 
burgers, and the guarantee by charter in 1231 of a monopoly of Hungarian 
trade to Vienna. Foreigners were forbidden to trade, not only with Hungary, 
but among themselves. More important, perhaps, than the limitations plact^ 
by this and similar chatters was the establishmeiit by them of trade centres 
m. which merchants could count upon a markeL Under this policy o| grants 
of privilege to towns, continued and extended by Rudolph of Hap&burg to 
Graz, Judenhurg* Neustadt, and Freistadt, the towms fiourished notably for 
many years. Its purpose was to give the Austrians a monopoly of the 
foreign trade. Perhaps it stimulated this too much, for there developed a 
certain unw'holesome dependence of the Austrian merchant, especially the 
Viennese merchant, upon the trade abroad. 

The tax records of Passau from the middle of the thirteenth cecitury 
tell us something of the extent of Austrian coromerce. From these we judge 
(hat the import from upper Germany exceeded the export to upper Germany 
two or three times. Mueh of the goods brought in, however, was not con- 
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fumed in Austria, but carried by VinmKC to Hungary. This was es¬ 
pecially true of cloth. In the trade with Hungary the balance was always 
strongly in favor of Atistria^ This balance was paid chiefly in tlic prod* 
ucts of the hlungarian gold and stiver mines, though Hungary exported 
some cattle also. Besides this carrj'ing trade to Hungary, the other main 
line of Austrian commerce for the whole of the Mid^e .Ages was the 
trade with Venice. This had reached a considerable height by the thirteenth 
century. It appears, then, that Austrian trade to the thirteenth century de¬ 
pended somewhat upon the geographical position of the country, somewhat 
upon the ability of its people, but also somervhat upon privileges granted 
by its rulers. It appears, also, that the consumption of foreign manufactured 
goods in Austria was covered chiefly by the profit from carrying trade, 
while the equivalent for the import of salt and other raw materials is to be 
found in the export of w-ine and other products of the land.' 

The earHest document referring to the passage of Venetian merchanls 
through Austria is of 1244. The Ealtic trade to South Gerrnany was 
mainly up the Mulde and down the Nab to Regensburg, the former tak¬ 
ing the place of the Saale whcii that stream was made the eastern edge 
of the German w^orld in Charlemagne's time. In Bohemia a trade route 
ran from Prague up the Moldau and over the divide to Lim on the 
Danube. Another road was up the Eger-—or through the Nollenidorf 
Pass—-and down the Nab to Regensburg. 

By the thirteenth century, except in the Baltic lands of Prussia, Kur¬ 
land, and Esthonia, German eastward expansion and coloiiiitation had 
reached its term, Hungary^ Bohemia, and Poland, while not impenetrable 
to German colonists and German civilization, nevertheless were strong 
enough to preserve themselves from the fate of the trans-Elbean Slavs. 
Something with reference to the economic history of these three nations 
bordering upon the eastern frontier is now in place. 

The first Christian king of Hungary, Stephen* who was baptized in 
the year 1000, was tavorabte to German incomers, especially knights 
and small nohles, yet cautious lest they acquire too much influence. His 
attitude is seen in his advice to his son: *'Hold the 'guests' (hospitcs} 
in honor, for they bring foreign laming and arms into the country: 
they are an ornament and protection to the throne." German peas¬ 
ants also in this time began to emigrate to Hungary* and were set¬ 
tled on the royal lands and on those of the nobles and clergy. But 
while the Magyars accepted Latin Christianity and adopted much of 
German institutions and culture* the penetration and spread of that 
influence was strictly measured. King Geisa ( IO41-61 ) was the first 
Hungarian ruler actively to promote Genuan colonization in the king¬ 
dom. He seems to have issued a proclamation similar to that of the 

1 Theodor Mayer, Der AuslL> 5 rtigf Hmdft dtt OfJtfrrfich on 

Mittftalfr DqooI (a review). 
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fiirsten of K'orth Germany already mentioned^ iaiviting German scrttlers 
into lluivgarVr Unfortunaltly ihc lext has disappeared ; nol even the date 
is preserved 3 ‘herc is merely ihe statement that the German communi¬ 
ties found in Hungary in the next century had originally tome at Geisa^s 
invitatiom Almost all these immigrants were settled in the mountainous 
mining regions, 

Ladislaus 1 (1077-95) Koloman (1095-1114) labored hard to 
redeem their country from the 1>ondage of barbarism and ignorance. 
The inlclligenc-e of these two early Pfungarian sovereigns in promoting 
economic and social welfare is remarkable. The latter^ who was highly 
educated for a layman of his day, when most learning was confined to 
the priest-class, had read history to some advantage. He quaintly ob¬ 
serves in one of his documents; "'The Homan Empire first grew, and 
kings were made great and glorious because many nobles and wise men 
met together from difTerent parts. , . , For as strangers come from 
tlifferent parts and provinces, so they bring with them different tongues 
and customs, . . . For a kingdom of one language and one custom is 
weak and fragile." Koloman was at pains to induce immigration into 
Hungar}' from the more advanced lands of the West, and labored to 
promote trade and agriculture. At first most of these Germans came 
from Bavaria and Swabia—that is, from southern Germany, w'hich lay 
nearest to Hungary. Budapest and Pressbiirg early had a German 
quarter, and many German settlers were to be found in the territory 
round about, as the place-names still indicate. To this day* in this part 
of Hungary, a German, no matter whence his origin, is often calli^ a 
Schwab, or i’uufcjtjii. 

The eonuuercE of the Danube has^n and of the northern Adriatic which 
had been mined by the pagan Magyars^ revived under the first Christian 
kings of Hungary: ibe com of the Hungarian plain became a valuable ex¬ 
port to Constantinople, and furs and iron were exchanged for silks, gems, 
wines, and chased armor. Merchants and pilgrims from the West were 
again free to cross the ancient Dacia as they had not been for seven cen¬ 
turies, and the reopening of this new avenue gave an imniediate and con¬ 
siderable impulse to the Crusades. As early as 1092 Mohammedan mcr- 
chanta are found in Hungary. Earlier than this an Hungarian colony is 
settled in Constantinople.* 

But while Hungarian culture was thus predominantly German and 
Latin Christian, it is interesting to observe that a considerable amount 
of Syzanltne culture poured into Hungary from Constantinople. Hun¬ 
gary in the twelfth century touched the large commerce of the Levant 
at two points: Constantinople, and Zara on the Adriatic. The quickened 
trade with Constantinople also brought missionaries of the Greek Church 

* Bcazlcy, Daum e/ Modern Croffrophy, II, 4S4. 
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into Hungary who competed with Bavarian Benedictines, Slovenes, and 
Italians from ihc diocese of Friuli and Aquileia. 

In the twelfth century Hungary enjoyed great prosperity. The bril¬ 
liant medieval Gennan historian Otto of Freising, the unde of Frederick 
Barbarossa. goes outside of hts subject in order to describe the ad¬ 
mirable character of Hungarian civilization at that time. He admits 
that Hungary was yet far behind Germany in material prosperity and 
moral culture, as well she might have been, and comments upon the 
rudeness of the manners in the country, the absence of tqwTis, the 
wretched wattled houses in which they lived, their still scmUnomadic 
condition and rudimentary agriculture. Nevertheless, his account is a 
tribute to the advancement of the former utterly barbarian Magyars 
along the road of civilization. 

One of the most influential agencies of colonization and culture in 
Hungary in the twelfth century was the French Cistercians, The in¬ 
fluence which French civilization^ largely through this ordcr^ had upon 
Hungary in the twelfth century is an interesting [act. King Bela III 
(1173-96) married Anne de Ohatillon, daughter of the famous Cru¬ 
sader Renaud de CThatillon, and his two most intimate counselors 
were descendants of French families settled in Hungary, His am¬ 
bition seems to have been to graft French institutions upon the 
nascent Magj'ar civilization,, perhaps as a counterpoise to German in¬ 
fluence, He founded a school at Veszprem for teaching ParisHs 

in Franc in “ created a royal chancery' modeled on French lines, and 
I>ersonally appealed to the abbot of Gteaux,. who visited him in 1183, 
to establish French Cistercians in his kingdom. The influence of this 
order soon became very great. Bela founded the abbey of Egresch on 
the bank of the Haros and called thither French monks from Pontigny 
in Qiampagne (1179) ; the abbey of Filis (1184), w-hich still exists and 
whose first members came from Acay near Besantjon; and the abbey 
of Kerz in the district of Hermannstadt. After the death of Anne de 
Chatillon, Bela III married: Marguerite, a sister of Philip Augustus^ 
Some years alter his dlecease. we find at the court of his son Emeric the 
French troubador Vidal of Toulouse who has left us some verses upon 
his hospitality, Every^thing demonstrates that French influence was very' 
high in Hungary at the end of the twelfth century. 

But the attempt of the Hungarian kings to limit the infiltration of 
outsiders into their country was largely rendered nugatory by the 
Crusades, for the valley of the Danube became an important route to 
the Holy Land. Even before that great military enterprise began, thou¬ 
sands of pilgrims were Rocking through Hungary. It is impossible to 
think that these swarms of humanity did not leave an important resi¬ 
duum within the land. Indeed, we have the evidence of it in the Golden 
Bull of king Andrew 11 (t222). 
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The chief German communities in Hungary were to be found in 
the mining regions. Exploration of the Tatra and the Carpathians had 
followed the discovery of gold in the Erzgebirge on the edge of Bo¬ 
hemia. The Magyar princes held out inducements to these Saxon miners 
upon whose skill they were dependent for the working of the mines, 
and these latter flocked into Hungary by thousands in the twelfth 
centuryT bringing their own language, laws, customs^ By 1150 the 
slopes of the Tatra, the valleys of the Waag and Popper rivers and the 
table-lands of Liptau and Zips were dotted with German villages wliose 
names are reminiscent of Saxon origin. ft is significant that the names 
of so many of these places terminate in -dorf, a common local suflix 
in Sajtony* Commingled with these Saxon miners was a considerable 
element of Bavarian and x^ustrian incomers. 

The greatest German colony w'as in Transylvania^ whose rich ores 
attracted thousands of miners from the Erzgebirge, from the Tatra 
and Carpathian regions, and even from Thuringia in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, commingled with whom was a considerable Frankish population 
from the region of the middle Rhine. In a papal document of iigi 
these Germans arc called Teutonia ulirasilt^anL The place-names in 
this southeastern quarter of EuTop>G are strikingly German to this 
day. 

But military considerations simultaneously operated together wuth 
the gold-fever to induce this immigration of German settlers into Tran¬ 
sylvania. For with the removal of the Hungarians from the plains of 
southern Russia to the great plain of central Europe, the evacuated space 
had been gradually filled, early in the eleventh century, by the Pechenegs 
and Kiimans—Tartar or half-Tartar nations whose country vaguely 
extended around the Black Sea coast from the Don to the Danube. 
H ence we find German borderers colonieed along this frontier for the 
purpose of defense. Finally, after the Third Crusade the Teutonic 
Knights settled here for some years before their removal to Prussia in 
1224. 

The permeation of things Germanic was not quantitatively or quali¬ 
tatively in the same proportion in Bohemia and Poland, and was d:iffcr- 
cut from that into Hungary^ In Silesia German influence was over- 
w^helming after the twelfth century. In Bohemia, where the process was 
slower, and sometimes not without check, the sprad of German in¬ 
fluence continued until the Hussite wars in the fifteenth century. In 
Poland the degree of GermanizaEion was never so great as in Silesia or 
Bohemia, and German colonization was of varying density in different 
parts of the country. The earliest and most widely spread German in¬ 
fluence in these countries was that of commerce and trade. Already 
traders, probably German Jews, in the ninth century had become very 
active in Moravia, for we find the significant words in a chronicle: 
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ittercaiores utuiccumqut sunt —merchants are to be found everywhere. 
\Vc have even a tariff list of the late CaroUngian pericxi. 

l^he period beginning with the reign of Bradslav II (1061-1092), 
marks the first nucleus of a permanent, predominatingly German^ 
community in Bohemia^ settled within the country. Below the castle 
of Prague on the Hradcany and in the Vysehrad Street, besides the 
rich and prosperous Jewish slave dealers,, there gathered a medley of 
merchants. This also was the place where the fairs were held. These 
Prague fairs were widely famous by the eleventh century, and drew 
to Prague traders and merchants from Poland, Novgorod and Kiev in 
Russia, Italy, France, and, of course, from Germany. Many of these 
traders remained in Prague and settled there permanenily, especially the 
Germans. They formed a compact community about the Church of St. 
Paul Bratislav granted them privileges, chiefly the right of self- 
government under a magistrate of their own election, and ihe right of 
living under their own laws. This grant wfas a most important privi¬ 
lege. In the course of time their settlement grew and extended by reason 
of accessions from the ranks of other incoming merchants and by nat¬ 
ural increase, so that in course of time the Germans formed an entire 
quarter in Prague. The Prague community grew rich upon commerce, 
and Its population continually increased. By the time of Ottaicar I it 
occupied almost the whole of the present Old Town of Prague. When 
in 1235 the quarter was circumvallated wdth a wall and a ditch, it formed 
a veritable medieval town. 

Bavarian and Swabian farmers overflowed the Bohemian border from 
Southeast Germany as did Saxon settlers from the northeastward ex¬ 
pansion movement. Situated as Bohemia was in an angle between the 
two great projections of German power, this overflow was inevitable. 
The anarchy of Germany during the long years of civil disturbance in 
the time of Henry IV materially influenced this exodus of the peasantry 
from Germany into Bohemia, Thus it came about that the German ele¬ 
ment in Bohemia was much more mixed than in the Baltic or Danubian 
provinces. 

The histoiy' of Bohemia in Hohenstaufen times is chiefly interesting 
from the point of view of German tow'n-planting. As in Silesia and 
Brandenburg, so In Bohemia, we find the simultaneous operations of 
town-planting, with the attendent development of trade and commerce, 
and forest and moor redemption by German farming folk brought In 
by churchmen and nobles. But Bohemia was not so heavily GermaniJEed 
as Silesia and Brandenburg, nor were the colonists so evenly distributed 
throughout the country. The Czech population never lost its identity 
as did the Slav population in Silesia, German historians have been in¬ 
clined to disparage the culture of Bohemia in the Middle Ages before 
the German colonization. But Bohemian civilisation in the tw^elfth and 
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thirteenth centuries was superior to that of Poland, and it is historically 
unjust to include both in the same category. On the other hand it is an 
exoneration of the self-sufficiency of Bohemia before the coming of 
the Germans into the land to say that all the usual trades were prac¬ 
tised in Bohemia before the colonial era began^ and that the Germans 
brought in only the German miners' skill and German craft gilds^ Bo¬ 
hemia in ervery economic way was behind Germany, but superior to 
Poland, 

The remoteness of Poland for a long time kept her shrouded in ob¬ 
scurity. The influence of this physical isolation upon the Poles was 
perceived as far back as the iw'elfth cenlury by the earliest medieval 
Polish historian, known as Callus, who wTote: ^'Rcgio PffiotwTttm ab 
itineribus pcrrgrmi^nim csi rawta, ct nm trottscundbus in Rassicm pro 
mcrcimonio panels not a/’ Tliat sentence cpitomiies much of early Polish 
history. The wide and distant plain of Poland, covered wnth lakes and 
swamps, w^as even more difficult to penetrate than the 'Vircnifuj I’osta 
barrens saUiudG** of the densely forested mountains of Bohemia. In a 
word, isolation was a more effective protection to medieval Poland 
against Germanization than to either medieval Bohemia or medieval 
Hungary. 

The zealous Catholicism of the Poles made monasteries of German 
foundation and German inmates the first important economic in¬ 
fluence in Poland, For there, as in early western Europe* the founding 
of a monastery was usually an act of colonization. These monasteries 
kept in close communication with their mother monasteries in Germany, 
and spread their own culture and customs among the people of their 
districts. The monks brought over from Germany new methods of agri¬ 
culture and horticulture, and by going out among the people and teach¬ 
ing them improved ways of farming, they exercised a beneficial in¬ 
fluence upon the social and economic conditions of the peasantry. 

Artisans and craftsmen also came to minister to the wants of the 
new monastic settlements. But the grants of land given to these foun¬ 
dations did not always include the right to reduce the local population to 
serfdom. Accordingly the monasteries were often compelled to import 
foreign labor, which as a rule was chiefly of the unfree class. 'Tn this 
way the monasteries which at the time of their introduction into Poland 
were the only large private land-owners, supplied an example of organ¬ 
ization of large manors and the utilization of the half-free class of 
foreign peasants who became attached to the soil.” 

In course of time German traders found their way into Poland and 
established themselves in "quarters” as they had done in Prague and 
other Bohemian towns. 

The old Polish towns of Cracoiv, Lwow (Lemberg), Poznan 
(Posen), and Plock received a great influx of German merchants, and 
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were r^arded m Germany as the outposts of Germaij commerce, cm- 
lization, and political influence. The native municipal law was sup¬ 
planted by Magdeburg pr Halle law^ German silver money became tbe 
predominating currency, and even tbe municipal records began to be 
kept in the German language. Thus the cities became strongholds 
of German influence. The influx of masses of Germans was especially 
great with the extension of the Teutonic Order on the Baltic seacoast 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

Boleslaw V (W'stydliwy = the Bashful; 1243-75) German¬ 

izing process all the assistance he could. In his time colonisation from 
Brandenburg east of the Oder was very aggressive. The German cob 
onization on the Vistula also was given a powerful impetus. The land 
of the Prussians was wrested from them by tbe Teutonic Knights, and 
was slowly GermaniKd and Christianized. It was a peculiar blindness on 
the part of the Polish princes that this subjugation by Prussia received 
their aid; the last formidable Prussian native chieftain, Swietopolk, 
was defeated by the Knights, who were aided by the Polish Kings. 

But there 15 another side to the culture history of these border states. 
MTiile Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland for the most part looked toward 
the West, it must not be forgotten that their eastern edges were one 
with Russia. All along the eastern edge of these three nations bordering 
upon Germany, from the Baltic to the Black Sfei, tbe Poles, the Bohe¬ 
mians, the Magyars touched hands with the trade of medieval Russia, 
of which the principal centres were Novgorod and Kiev, The mighty 
Mongol invasion in 1241 almost destroyed this communication. The 
sack of Kiev and the cutting off of Novgorod from its Byzantine and 
Baghdad connections is a turning-point in the history of nredieval com¬ 
merce so far as far eastern Europe is concerned. It helped Venice and 
Genoa by destroying the ancient and competing Varangian route and 
threw' the transportation of almost all Levantine goods into the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

The great Tartar invasion of Russia also had another effect upon 
Poland, A large part of the population of Poland was either cut off or 
scattered, and a new influx of German settlers came into the country. 

Tbe country was in ruins and the population either scattered or exter¬ 
minated. Tbe refugees went north and helped to colonize the sparsely in¬ 
habited areas and to clear the forests to the east of die Vistula in Mazo- 
via. On the beck of the receding Tartars came the Germans. Theirs was a 
movement along the line of least resistance. The new settlers were spared 
the hard labor of the pioneers, as the soil they occupied bad been used for 
arable purposes centuries before. There was no need of clearing primeval 
forest or coloniziiig an utter wilderness.' 

* Lewinski-Corwin, Hislury pf Potainl^ jk, ,|6. 
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The maimer in which the actual colonization was carried out was 
similar to that of Brandenbuiig and Bohemia. U was done by an agent 
(Vogt) who undertook to settle a stretch of land with colonists. Since 
the Polish nobles and land-owners were forced to offer special induce¬ 
ments in order to attract colonists to their deserted lands as quickly as 
possible, lands were offered exempt from taxes for a number of years. 
The only obligation was a rent, which was paid annually and was col¬ 
lected by the Vogi. 



CHAPTER XXI 


SCAKDIJJAVIA * 

Denmark^ after the time of Canute the Great. (1000-1055), was con¬ 
fined to Jutland, the inlands of Fiinen and Zealand, Scania (or Schonen) 
in southern Sweden, and parts of the Baltic coast of Germany. A Bam¬ 
berg priest traveling through Denmark about 1 too has left the follow¬ 
ing description of the cotinliy: *'The oonnlry has towns and villages 
without walls, only palisades and earthworks. The homes of the nobility 
and the churches are very poor and of bad taste. The inhabitants are 
engaged chiefly in hunting, fishing, and cattle-breeding, for with their 
poor system of agriculture all their wealth is measured in cattle.” 

The commerce and material and moral civilisation of Denmark devel¬ 
oped rapidly during the twelfth cen;luTy\ The towns increased. These 
were almost always situated upon the coast, for the Danes were far 
more a seafaring people than an agricultural people. When the towns 
were walled for protection against pirates we hnd the names of most 
of them ending in ~borg and the merchants and craftsmen within them 
called burghers (borgar^}. Examples are Aalborg. Flensborg, Vording- 
borg, Faaborg, Other towns in Denmark, as in France and Germany, 
grew up around the monasteries. Still others owed their origin imme¬ 
diately and specifically to natural sites conduciv^e to trade. The place- 
suffix -kjorbing^ meaning “market,'" gives the clue to these towns of 
which Copenhagen “Market Haven,") is the most strik¬ 

ing illustration. Copenhagen was foMnde<l in 1165 by Absalom, the 
bishop of Lund, who erected a castle in the harbor in order to pro¬ 
tect the merchants from pirates. 

Ribe and Haddeby in Schleswig were the most important Danish 
towns on the German mainland. Adam of Bremen tells us that from 
Schleswig one sailed east to Jumna and from there farther east to 
Russia, From Ripen on the other side of Jutland, one sailed west to 
Saxony (Bremen), Friesland, and England, In the eleventh century 
the town of Aarhaus, farther north in Jutland, was connected in trade 
with the Danish islands, Scania, and Norway. Rosckilde on the island 
of Zealand was in early times the home of the kings. In Scania was the 
town of Lund, “at which town/' Adam of Bremen says, "'there is 
much gold, which they get from piracy on the numerous barbarous na¬ 
tions in the Baltic Seat and for reason of the tribute paid to him the 
king of Denmark tolerates these piracies,'^ 

* MAP. ShepherU. {Ihiortca} Jihs. 50-50, 
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Along the south coast of the Ealtict at the mouths of the rivers^ there 
were settlements of D^ish merchants id the anctetiit Slavonic towns 
such as Stettin, Well in, and Danzig. These Danish traders looked with 
jealous eye upon those German merchants who had pressed beyond the 
Elbe and sought also to trade among the Obodrites and the Pomeran¬ 
ians. For many years a fierce competihon existed between them. But 
the German conquest of Pomerania in 1124, the Crusade of Henry the 
Lion in 1147, and the founding of Lubeck in 1158 finally turned the 
scale and German commercial ascendancy excluded the Danes from 
the Baltic field. During these tumultuous years the Baltic and the Dan¬ 
ish Betts swarmed with Danish, Slavonic, and German pirates. 

Although excluded from Mecklenburg ,T[nd Pomerania the Danes te¬ 
naciously hung on to Schleswig and were ambitious to extend their sw^ay 
over Holstein, and thus to capture the two cities Hamburg and Lubeck,. 
commanding the isthmus and an irnportatit trade route between the 
Baltic and the North Sea, which w'as shorter and safer from piracy 
than the long and dangerous route through the Belts, in which naviga¬ 
tion was very^ difficult. In the early part of the thirteenth century we 
therefore find the Danes endeavoring to take advantage of the upset 
condition of affairs following the partition of Saxony, the fall of 
Henry the Lion, and the rival struggles which filled the first years of 
the reign of Frederick Tl. In order to make head against the pretender, 
Otto of Brunswick, the young emperor, made overture to Denmark and 
offered to yield Holstein, Lauenburg^ and part of Mecklenburg to the 
Danes in return for support. Hamburg and Lubeck took alarm and 
were supported by many of the North German princes. The conflict 
was resolved at the battle of Bornhoeved (1227), which put a stop to 
Danish aggression upon Gennan territory for centuries and enabled 
Liibeck without molestation to form the Hanseatic League and extend 
German commercial sway over the whole north. 

In the thirteenth century, in the reign of Waldemar II, we find that 
Danish towns, all of which had their origin in fishing villages, harbors 
or market-places, or around a castle, were still small. Most of the trade 
between Denmark and England in the thirtccnlh century was with the 
town of Ribe. King John in 1208 took Nikolaus Marinellus, a citizen 
of Ribe, under his care. Another merchant from Ribc w^ho lived about 
this time was Richervinus de Rippa^ mcrcotor de Dcneniarch. .\bout 
1300 Kibe was the only Danish town that sent ships to England. By 
that time the commerce of Denmark was controlled by the Hanseatic 
League. 

From this brief consideration of the history of EJanish commerce we 
inay pass to that of Norway. Owing to its geographical situation most 
Norwegian trade was with England. It must be remembered that dur- 
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ing this period Norway held sway over most of the western islands, 
Iceland. Greenland, the Orkneys and Hebrides, the Shetland Islands, the 
Isk of Man, It also controUed part of Ireland at tiroes, Norw'ay itself 
was a bleak and barren country. For a livelihood the population de¬ 
pended on cattle-raising and fisheries^, with some hunting. Overpopula-^ 
tion and the almost incessant warfare of the more powerful nobles often 
forced the natives to leave the countT>', But In spite of these discourage 
ing Conditions we find times of peace during which wise kings tried to 
develop the resources of their country. Because the people had to depend 
So much on fishing, they became excellent sailors, and w'e find them 
doing an extensive carrying trade in the north until they were forced 
out of this lucrative Industry by the German merchants. 

Very early we hear of commerce in Norway. Viken as early as the 
eleventh century was visited by merchants from Saxony and Denmark, 
both summer and winter. The inhabitants of Viken themselves of ter 
made voyages to other countries: to England, Saxony, Fbnders, Den¬ 
mark. The towns had markets where foreign traders congregated to 
trade with the natives for their surplus wares. Among towns of this 
character Tonsberg was the earlieb of importance. At nearly the same 
period w'C hear of Kongehelle. Stavanger, Steukiver. and Levanger, 
Nideras (Drontheltn) was founded by Olof TrygverseriH but did not 
assume any importance until the reign of Olaf the Pious (IOI5-30). 
Olaf the Pious founded Sarpsburg (near Frederickstad) and Harold 
Haardraade founded Oslo (Christiania) in 1050. Oslo became the capi¬ 
tal, for it w'as less exposed to the raids of the Danish Vikings than 
other towns, and had been the harbor for the Viking ships of the 
most powerful nobles of Raumarike and Iledenmarken from the earliest 
times. It had also been a rendeavous of foreign merchants, Bergen, 
destined to become the most important of all the commercial cities of 
Norway, was founded by Olaf Kyrre about 1075, had also previ¬ 
ously been used as a harbor for the native Viking ships and foreign 
merchant shipping. 

Some of the progressive kings of Norway, during intervals of peace, 
labored to develop the resources of their country-, and especially to 
encourage commerce with foreign countries. During the time of Harold 
Haardraade (about 105^^). In spile of the wars with Denmark, foreign 
commerce did not cease even with Denmark, but was carried on in 
neutral ships, as shown by the histories of Audun Isbendings and Sne- 
glu-Halle. With the northern Europ^n countries, and especially with 
England, commerce flourished. It Is related that There in his voyage to 
England, remained there a long time and brought home many costly 
wares to the king. When Sneglu-HaJle, after an extended visit in Eng¬ 
land, wished to return home, he tried to get passage on a Norwegian 
ship (seemingly a common sight in the harbors of England), but so 
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many Germans had secured passage with their numerous wares* that 
there was nq room for him and he had to use intimidation to get roonif 
Denmarkp England, Ireland, Scotland* France, and Germany were the 
principal countries with which the Norwegians traded; and Danish* 
English, Saxon, and German ships frequented the Norwegian harbors* 
especially Viken. Norwegian ships found their way into Russian har¬ 
bors also for the sake of the furs and the costly Asiatic wares. There 
was also trade with Greenland and Iceland, 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the trade of Norway be¬ 
came more extensive. King Eystein did much to encouri^e commerce 
and industry* He improved the laws and built churches. Through per* 
suasion* gifts, and appeals to its self-interest, he regained the allegiance 
of the Swedish province of Jemteland, which had belonged to Norway 
under Haakon the Good. Knowing the importance of the fisheries as a 
natural resource, he had huts erected at Vaagen, for the accommodation 
of the fishermen, and also a church and monastery for their spiritual 
welfare. At Agdeness, where many ships were wrecked* he made an 
artihcial harbor by the construction of a mole. He placed sea-marks and 
lieacons on certain rocks and promontories to guide the ^lors along 
the dangerous coast. In the reign of Sigurd Magnussoti (1130) Bergen 
was a large and wealthy town. Orderic says that ships from all the 
corners cf the world came there with riches. We also get the same im¬ 
pression of flourishing trade and grovring cosmOpolitaTiism from Ragn- 
\'ald Jarl's impression of the towm upon his voyage from Grimsby to 
Bergen, ^'The ship came to the town,” the Saga says, “where there wras 
a large crowd of people gathered from both the north and the south, as 
well as many foreigners, who brought many good wares to the country." 

Bergen became the great fish market of Europe. It soon became the 
emporium of Icelandic commerce. The first foreigners to have special 
trading privileges in this new town of Olaf Kyrre^s were the English. 
There was also considerable trade with the northern German cities, 
Scotland* and Iceland. In the twelfth century there were certain ships 
in Bergen that were called Englansfartrrc. These ships were Norwegian. 
They brought cargoes of honey* wool, cloth* and wine to Bergen, The 
wine must have come from the Rhineland or France and English mer¬ 
chants seem to have been middlemen in this trade. Trade was carried on 
betw'cen Bergen and the rich herring fisheries of Skanbr and Falsterbo. 

William of Malmesbury speaks ol the commerce of York and says 
that the city was visited by merchants from Germany and Ireland {es¬ 
pecially the Norwegian towns of Ireland, Dublin and Waterford}. An¬ 
other important commercial town on the eastern coast of England w’as 
Grimsby, which at the beginning of the twelfth century vras visited by 
ships from Norway, the Orkneys, Scotland, and the Hebrides* Even in 
the reign of Henry I (iioa-1135) the commerce of the Norwegians in 
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Grimsbjf 15 mentioned in the archives. The most important town on the 
western coast of England in the eleventh century was ChesltTt on the 
Dee. From the Domesday Book we learn that the northern fur trade 
was of great importance for Chester, The town paid an annual tax of 
marten to the king in the reign of Edward the Confessor. Chester prob- 
ab!)' stood in close commercial iniercourse with Norway because of the 
Norwegian domination over the Isle of Man, the Orkneys, and the 
Hebrides. William of Malmesbury calls Bristol i^iViu cehterrimu^:, “a 
famous town, its haven being a commodious receptacle for all ships 
coming thither from Ireland. Norway, and other foreign lands.” From 
another source we find that the chief export of Bergen in 1J90 to the 
Germans was butter, and the chief import was wine, while from Eng¬ 
land came wheat, honey, wax, cloth, and copper kettles. We have an in¬ 
teresting accomit of Bergen of the year 1 igi. 


Bergen is in its eminence one of the largest towns in this land, con¬ 
taining a royal castle and many relics. . . . There are many people and 
many monasteries for the monks and nuns. It is rich with resources. It 
is Impossible to relate the amount of dried fish, which is called One 

can sec here a congregation of ships and peoples from all the comers of 
the world, Iceland, Greenland, England, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Gothland. There is a great surplus of honey, lumber,, good cloths, herring, 
and other wares. One can buy almost anything. 

In the thirteenth century Norwegian trade went exclusively to the 
eastern coast of England ■ to Grimsby, Boston, Yarmouth, Scarborough, 
and especially Lynn. King Sven of Norway made a treaty with John of 
England and received military aid from him. Soon after his coronation 
Haakon Haakonsson of Norw’ay in the fall of 1217 made a commercial 
treaty with Henry III of England, which was later renewed in 1269 at 
Winchester. The archbishop of Nidaros and the monastery at Lyse near 
Bergen r«eived certain loll exemptions and trading privileges from the 
English kings. The Norwegian commerce with England probably reached 
its height in the middle of the thirteenth century The peasant w^ar 
which raged from the latter part of the twelfth century was ended by tbe 
fall of the Ribhungar in 1227. After this, trade and shipping could flour¬ 
ish. We find in the feign of Haakon Haakonsson a marked increase in 
commerce. At the end of June, 1224, fifteen Norwegian ships lay in the 
iiarbor of Lynn; this number was never reached in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. In the following year (1225) the number was greater, Henry III 
of England ordered the port officials at Lynn in August, t 22 $, to wel¬ 
come Norwegian ships. He permitted these merchants in spite of the 
prohibitions on the exportation of grain, to export a thousand inalfcr 
of wheal. German competition became too strong for the Norwegians 
in London, and in the thirteenth century they confined their commerce to 
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the more northern ports of England. In 1215 we hear of the last ship 
from Norway in Bristol^ the conneciion ceasing after the treaty of 
Perth^ when the Hebrides and the Isle of Man w^ere ceded to Scotland. 
By the middle of the next century the German merchants, by forcing 
certain trading privileges from the king, practically controlled Bergen 
and its commerce. 

Sweden from looo to 1300 included only the eastern part of modern 
Sweden. Scania, the most fertile part of Sweden today, belonged at that 
time to I>enmark. Sweden was perhaps the most barbaric of the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries, for it wns the farthest rerroved from the civiltzalion 
of Europe. Its connections were chiefly with Russia. Adam oE Bremen* 
however, speaks of it as “a very fruit Eul country, rich in grain and 
honey* and cattle-breeding. The f!oiv of the streams and the lay of the 
land was conducive to all hinds of foreign commerce.^' Another writer 
States that the exports from Sivcden during the \Mking period were 
staYes, furs, horses (for the Swedish horses were famous)* wool, fish, 
etc. A little later lumber and iron were added to the list of ex^xirts. 
Travel by water was easier than by land, for there were no roads. The 
Swedes were* we may say* a people engaged in hunting and fishing and 
.some cattle-raising. Toward the end of this period there was some agri¬ 
culture, the raising of wheat, and some manufacture of iron and steel. 
The Swedes were specially skilled in making wca|X>ns and armor and 
in the building of ships. By the thirteenth century tlierc were found¬ 
ries in Gothland and copper works in Fakm. Of the three northern 
countries of Europe, Swerlen alone was badly situated for trade de¬ 
velopment except vrith hal f-barbarous Russia. For the Baltic was too 
nearly a closed sea and tbe only port at all giving upon the North Sea 
was Gothenburg on the Skaggerak, which ivas controlled by the Danes, 
For many, many years the only other Sw’cdish place of commerce was 
Birka near Stockholm* but badly exposed to pirates. 

The centre of foreign commerce m the Baltic was the island of Goth¬ 
land, with its town of Wisby. It was the distnbution point for the Baltic 
and North seas, for the oriental goods that came from the Black Sea 
by the Way of the Russian rtvers to Novgorod. In the Viking period 
Gothland w-as the most important commercial centre of the north, as is 
showm by the great number of Arabic coins that have been found on the 
island. The great number of English coins and the many runic stones 
that are memorials of those who have died in foreign lands, but espe¬ 
cially in England* show^s that the commercial intercourse between the 
Swedes and England must have been considerable during this early 
period. Wisby was not important in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
and did not become a town until settled by the Germans. After the rise 
of Wisby the native Swedish trade declined under the competition of 
the Germans, but did not fall entirely into the hands ol these enterpris- 
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ing foreigners, for in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we still 
find in foreign countries^ merchants from Gothland with genuine Norse 
names, who were not members of the Hanse, tn London the Swedes 
enjoyed certain trading privileges as early as the Danes and Norwegians. 
The Swedes had established themselves in Novgorod as early as the 
eleventh century as traders and possessed their own church there in 1152. 
The German merchants of Lnheck. Hamburg, and Bremen were the 
strongest competitors for the Scandinavian shipping industry and finally 
destroyed it completely. 



chapter xxti 


iSOHAlSMEDAil AND CHRISTIAN SPRAIN (7II-I2S4) 

Though joined to the European continents central and southern Spain 
is geologically and climatically much like noriliem Africa, Andalusian 
Murcias Valencia have only two seasons^ a wet and a dry. The annual 
rainfall is less than that of Italy, or Greece, which are in the same lati¬ 
tude. This oriental nature of the land and the climate probably accounts 
in part for the remarkable adaptahility of the ^tloor and the Berber to 
Spanish conditions. 

Spain was the earliest province of the Mohammedan Empire to shake 
off the authority of the khalif. Andalusia became an independent state 
under Abd-cr-Rahman (756-78S a,d,). However, it was not until the 
reign of Ahd-er-Rahman HI. who di^ in 960, that the ruler took the 
title of khalif, and the kingdom became the Khalifate of Cordova. From 
the founding of the Spanish khalifate. the connection between North 
Africa and Andalusia was close. The Berbers formed a large part of the 
Mohammedan population of Spain, and they maintained intimate touch 
with their kinsmen across the straits. For the first half-century after 
the conquest there was bitter rivalry between the Berbers and the Arabs, 
the former claiming Spain as their conquest. Then began a general Arab 
migration into the peninsula with the coming of the Qmmeyad prince 
Abd-er-Rahman I in 756, the effects of which were to intr^uce that 
brilliant Arabic culture into the West which so profoundly inHucnced 
it, and to unite Moslem Spain and Africa into a single state known as 
the Empire of the Two Shores, 

During the three centuries following the Mohammedan conquest of 
North Africa and Spain, Arabic civilization, in the West was of the 
highest quality. Agricultural products hitherto unknown to Europe were 
introduced and profitably cultivated. Rice, sugar-cane^ cotton, dates, 
saffron, ginger, myrrh, mulberry trees, strawberries, lemons, quinces, 
figs, pomegranates, spinach, asparagus, buckwheat, and sesame consti¬ 
tute a variety of agricultural products which have been thought to have 
been introduced by the Moors, Olives, grapes, pears, and apples were 
produced in large quantities, and different fiow'ers were raised for 
their perfume. Agriculture deserved the name of a science in Arabic 
Spain at a time when it was only manual labor elsewhere. The khalifs 
took a deep interest in the cultivation of the soil, and pride in their own 
gardens. The place held hy agriculture in the minds of the Moors is 
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shown by ihdr proverb: “He who plants or sows, and who causes 
the earth to produce food for man or beast, docs a service the account 
of which will be kept for him in the sky.“ Agriculture w’as studied as 
a science, as the number of Arabic treatises on horticulture shows. The 
royal gardens were in charge of distinguished botanists. 

In the twelfth century Spain produced two notable writers on agri¬ 
culture and husbandry, Ibn-al-Awam and Abu 2 !acaria. Both were na¬ 
tives of Seville, and both show the influence of the writings of Colu¬ 
mella, the Romanized Spaniard. The fonner is so highly regarded in 
Spain that as late as 1802 his treatise was translated out of Arabic into 
the Spanish language for the benefit of Spanish farmers. The didactic 
poem of Ibn Loyon on the management of fields and gardens is a valu¬ 
able commentary on the excellence of Moorish agriculture, while the 
treatise of Ibn Khaldun far excels any similar treatise of Christian 
Europe for centuries. He even developed a theory of prices and the 
nature of capital. 

The insufficient moisture in much of the land required a high degree 
of engineering skill to construct the irrigating canals which parceled 
out the water of the melting snows of the mountains over the valleys. 
The khalifs expended larg^ sums in the construction of aqueducts and 
canals of irrigation. Abd-cr-Rahman III supplied Cordova with water 
by means of an aqueduct, bringing the water from the mountains 
through lead pipes. This is only one example from many; for the irriga¬ 
tion system of modem Spain is but what has survived of the work of 
the Arabs in the Middle Ages. 

Stock-raising was an important industry among the Moors in central 
and northern Spain, especially sheep-raising. Even in Roman times 
Spain was famous for its wool, and the conquest of Spain by the Mo¬ 
hammedans in 711 increased sheep-raising in the peninsula, for the 
Moors and the Berbers were naturally a pastoral people. They improved 
the breed by importing new species from Africa. Abd-er-Rahman III, 
we are told, “constructed vast troughs of stone for the use of cat¬ 
tle, and watering-places for horses also.” It seems likely that these 
were in market-places; but since the fields had to be irrigated in a large 
part of the country, it is possible that they were for watering the stock 
of the pasture lands. In some of the towns the watering-place became 
the local market-place. Attention was also given by the Moors to the 
J**’***^**'j? oI goats, and to bee culture. The promotion of these rural 
industries made possible a dense population in the country districts. 
For years of drought, provisions were laid up, and grain was stored 
in large underground silos, where it would keep indefinitely, thanks to 
the dryness of the climate.* 


» Bouchkr thinks these silos were in use in Spain under the Romans. Others 
hold that they were invented by the Spanish Moors. 
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The most fertile provinces of Moorish Spain were Andalusia and 
Murcia. Andalusia with its half-tropical climate was the garden r^on 
of the Spanish peninsula, w'here dates, sugar-cane, cotton, olives, etc., 
were cultivated, while the plains of the Guadalquivir were a veritable 
granary. Wine also was an important production, especially in the Xerez 
(whence ‘'sherry”) district. Malaga also was a famous vineyard region 
and exported raisins in vast quantities. Murcia, like Andalusia, under 
the scientific farming of the Moors, produced wheat, olives, tc.\<iles, 
oranges, sugar-cane. 

The Moors exploited the rich mineral resources of the country they 
had conquered. Gold, silver, tin, lead, quicksilver, copper, red and yellow 
ochre, alum, and iron were mined. The raw products of these mines 
were valuable in themselves, but many of these substances w’ere more 
valuable in the industrial arts. The chief industr)' w’as the manufacture 
of sword blades. Those of Toledo had a reputation over Europe on 
account of their excellence, both in beauty and in temper. Near Cordova, 
Al-Mansur founded an establishment for the manufacture of shields, 
which was said to turn out twelve thousand finished shields each year. 
Murcia was a centre for the manufacture of all kinds of instruments of 
brass and iron. Almost every Moorish town was engaged in leather 
manufacturing. The so-called Cordovan and Moroccan leathers were the 
product of the best tanneries of the world. The Moors introduced cotton 
raising and the silk industry into Spain. Both raw silk and finished 
cloths fabricated by the Moors of Spain were in great demand through¬ 
out Europe. Sashes famed the world over for their brilliance of color 
and fineness of texture w'ere manufactured in Almeria. Carpets were 
made at Teulala, and bright-colored woolens were manufactured in Gra¬ 
nada and Baza. Vases of glass or pottery, mosaics, and jewelry were 
other commodities which were produced by Mohammedan w’orkmen. 

The revenue system of the Moors included taxes on personal and 
real property, quit-rents from tenants on domain lands, a tithe on agri¬ 
culture, industr>', and commerce, and customs duties. In the most flour¬ 
ishing period these assessments were based on a census, but with the 
break-up of the khalifate taxation became less just and more arbitrary. 

Ehiring the period of the greatest prosperity of the Moors, the tenth 
centur)', the city of Cordova had many of the characteristics of a modem 
dty. It contained many factories and workshops. The streets were paved, 
and there were raised sidewalks for pedestrians. At night, it is said, 
“one could travel for ten miles by the light of lamps along an unin¬ 
terrupted extent of buildings.” 

The Khalifate of Cordova was on friendly terms with the Eastern 
Empire. As early as 839 it is recorded that the “king” of Constanti¬ 
nople, "a city situated ^yond the Franks,” sent presents to Abd-er- 
Rahman, at the same time soliciting his friendship. In the year 949 
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Greek ambassadors stopped several days at G>rdova, and an envoy 
accompanied them home, bearing presents from the khalif of Cordova, 
consisting of Andalusian horses, decked with brilliant harness, and 
richly worked arms and armor from Toledo and Cordova, besides other 
rich products of Andalusia. 

But naturally the bulk of the foreign commerce of the Spanish Moors 
was with the Mohammedan part of the world, rather than with Christian 
lands. Silk and wool, both raw and woven, were carried from Spain to 
the markets of Syria, Africa, and Eg>'pt. Coral, cochineal, quicksilver, 
iron, and other metals, and weapons, also figured in this trade. In return 
for these products, spices, dyes, and unguents were brought from the 
East to Spain. In the twelfth century, it is said that as many as a thou¬ 
sand vessels were engaged in this Levantine trade. Until the twelfth 
century the commerce of the Saracens in the Mediterranean was much 
greater than that of the Christians. Trade relations between the Italian 
cities, notably Genoa, and the Moors in Spain appear by the middle 
of the eleventh century. The usual voyage extended along the Barbary 
Coast with the return by way of Cadiz and Provence. The trade brought 
to Genoa metals, especially copper, and alum. Almeria, in the kingdom 
of Granada, was the chief port of Spain; it was crowded with ships 
from Syria and Egypt, Pisa and Genoa, and boasted of a thousand inns 
for strangers and four thousand textile shops, besides manufactures of 
<^PPcr, iron, and glass. In 1149 and 1161 the Genoese negotiated com¬ 
mercial treatises with the Moorish kingdoms of Murcia and Valencia. 
Between 1155 ^^1 1164 we find records of contracts of commercial so¬ 
cieties relative to the commerce of the Genoese at Tunis, Tripoli, Ceuta, 
Bougia, and other places in Africa. The Genoese were on unusually 
good terms with Ceuta and Bougia, it seems, as they had permanent 
consuls in those cities. In 1133 embassy was sent by the Almoravid 
Sultan to Pisa, which was well received. The Pisans valued the trade 
in figs from Granada. In 1186 a new treaty between Pisa and Abu- 
Yusuf-Yakub, son of Yakub-Yusuf, the .Mmohad khalif, is recorded 
in which provision was made for twenty-five years of peaceful commerce 
betwwn Pisa and the towns of Ceuta, Oran. Bougia. Tunis, and An¬ 
dalusia. In 1180 Norman Sicily made a treaty with the king of Morocco, 
in whose power was 'all Africa and also the Saracens who are in 
Spam. Florence derived a large supply of raw textile materials from 
Malaga and Almeria. There was little commerce between France and 
the Spanish Moors. It was not a direct trade but was conducted through 
the Catalans and the Basques. Some Moorish goods found their way 
as far north as Flanders before 1200. 

But in spite of the fair outward showing of material prosperity which 
Moorish Spain exhibited, its civilization was a brittle one and too readily 
liable to crumble. The political and religious contact with Africa twice 
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brought about invasions of the country—in 1087 and again in 1146—^by 
hal f^barbarfc and fanatical sects of the Eerb^s. the Almoravids and 
the Almohads, which politically disorganized the khalifate and set tiack 
the high and enlightened Arabic cisilibation it had established. The 
Mohammedan provincial governors or emirs seized these occasions to 
localize their power and make themselves as independent as possible 
within their Jurisdictions. In the eleventh century the Khalifate of Cor¬ 
dova was dissolved into almost independent Mohammedan states much 
as the Frankish Empire had been rent asunder in the ninth century^ 
and these petty princes too often fraterniaed with wliat ought to have 
been the common enemy—the Christian princes of the north. 

In addition to these adverse external forces there were forces of 
dissolution within, less of a political than of a social nature. Moorish 
Spain was "a confused medtey of races and faiths subject to no guid¬ 
ing principle." The Morarabs or Arahiied Christians who lived under 
the Mohammedan domination^ the mHindis or former Christians who 
were descended from Visigothic serfs who had embraced Islam in 
order to acquire freedom, and the Jews, were distracting elements in the 
population. 

Many of the Mdzarabs were employed in the administration, some 
even rising to liecome vtrters and army commanders. In time the Mo^ 
zarabs so completely lost their knowledge of the Latin tongue that their 
Scriptures and church canons had to be translated into Arabic* They 
were far the most tractable element in the population and wfth tfnte 
would have become completely merged with the conquerors racially and 
religiously* On the other hand, the midadfs. or converted Mohammedans, 
were from the first a discordant group, regarded with suspicion by both 
Mohammedans and Christians. It was the)- who fomented the sep¬ 
aratist inclinations of the emirs atid even themselves established semi- 
independent petty principalities in Algarbe, Murcia, and Toledo. Ee- 
tw'een 853 and 933 Toledo was a seceded Mulad state. These renegades 
were frequently deserters to the armies of Castile and * 4 ragon* playing 
fast and loo-se across the border* tbn-Mardanich* king of Valencia and 
Murcia, dressed as a Christian, spoke Castilian fluently, and had an 
army composed chiefly of Xavarrese. Castilians, and Catalans. His chief 
captains were two sons of the count of Urgtl and a grandson of the 
Cid's most famous lieutenant, Atvar Fuhez. The Jews, who were very 
numerous, formed the third non-Moorish ingredient of the population. 
They had suffered much from Gothic intolerance and had materially 
assisted the Moliammedan conquests of Spain in 711* and were gener¬ 
ally tolerated* Their commercial instincts and business acquisitiveness 
made them a valuable economic factor in the cammunily. They were 
much employed in the Mohammedan civil seri-ice as farmers of the 
revenue and tax collectors. In the eleventh century t^vo Jews, father and 
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son, Samuel ha Levi and Joseph, were viziers of Granada for fifty 
years. But their wealth, their keen competition, their identification with 
taxation and fiscal policy in course of time gave birth to considerable 
economic prejudice against the race. Yet if it had not been for the irre¬ 
pressible wars waged by the Christian Spaniards of the north, all 
these social ingredients—Moors, Mozarabs, tnuladis, and Jews—would 
in great probability have finally merged racially and religiously into a 
homogeneous nation. But the constant assaults of the Spanish Chris¬ 
tians upon the Moorish state prevented peaceful fusion and aggravated 
the cleavages. 

Turning now to northern and Christian Spain, we find conditions in 
general strikingly different from those in southern Spain—climate, 
physiography, soil, people, civilization. 

In the Middle Ages, Christian Spain was the least favorably situated 
of all the countries of Europe. Lifted at the southwest angle of the 
continent, no international route crossed it. The huge barrier of the 
Pyrenees all but cut it off from communication with its northern neigh¬ 
bor, and the formidable sea-power of the Mohammedan states until the 
twelfth century jeopardized what maritime commerce it might otherwise 
have had. There was almost no commerce on the Atlantic side, and 
the drift of Mediterranean commerce out of the East was not toward 
Spain, but to Italy and Provence. Moreover, the orographic structure 
of the peninsula, its high plateaux, dividing mountain ranges and un- 
navigable rivers, seriously impeded commercial communication and the 
transportation and exchange of its natural resources. Since all the rivers 
of the peninsula have their sources in the mountains which almost com¬ 
pletely ring these plateaux, and since their current is very swift, river 
navigation is impossible; they are quite as difficult to ford or to bridge. 
The ph3rsical dislocation of the land thus foreordained the formation of 
petty principalities, the union of which was never more than partially 
accomplished in medieval times. This great topographical variation is 
accompanied by marked climatic variation due to the many mountain 
ranges. Central Spain is a high, almost arid plateau, divided into two 
parts by the Sierra dc Guadarrama. In consequence of this wide physi¬ 
ographic variation, broad generalization of medieval Spanish economic 
and social history is impossible. The truest statement is that physi¬ 
ography and climate especially favored pasturage and stock-raising. 

During the universal dissolution of Charlemagne’s Empire in the 
ninth century the Sp>anish Mark also had disintegrated, and the Moors 
again over-ran much of the territory north of the Ebro River from 
which they had been driven by Frankish arms. Much of the Christian 
population seems either to have been destroyed or to have fled into 
G^l. Some sought the asylum of the few walled towns like Barcelona, 
Vich, and Gerona, which were able to resist the Moorish arms. The 
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Mcxirish horsemen, though they over-ran and devastated the valley 
country, were unable to penetrate the high and remote fastnesses of the 
Pyrenees where the inhabitants found refuge. 

The Christian peoples of northern Spain, in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, formed tiny but furiously bellicose kingdoms, whose fusion 
ultimately was to form the Spain of today. But in the Middle Ages, 
although there was some tendency toward union, they never became 
wholly united. In the northwest the population was of Basque origin, 
and had never been completely Romanized or Gothicized. Tlie Basques 
were a stubborn, hardy, fiercely democratic people of small farmers 
and cattle-raisers inland, and of fishermen and whalers along the Bis¬ 
cayan coast. In Navarre and Aragon the population w'as of Romanized 
Gothic origin, living almost entirely as cattle-raisers in the high valleys 
pocketed between the peaks of the Pyrenees and subsidiary ranges. Only 
the Catalonians of the northeastern coast—politically organized as the 
county of Barcelona—may be said to have had any commerce. 

These earliest little states underneath the great mountain wall which 
extends across all northern Spain from the Atlantic to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, were (i) the principality of .Asturias, a mountainous refuge 
never conquered by the Moors, a narrow strip bounded on the north 
by a range fringing the very coast, and separated from the interior by 
a tremendous barrier having only one pass, the great Puerto de Pajares, 
which Oviedo, the one important place in the Asturias, commanded. No 
invading army ever penetrated into this remote little territory in 
which the hardy Christian, but slightly civilized population, pastured 
their cattle, for the high humidity nurtured a heaxy growth of grass 
(2) East of Asturias in the angle of the Bay of Biscay around Pam¬ 
plona sprang up the little kingdom of Navarre, a country rich in 
forests and mountain pastures where stock-raising was almost the 
only industry—except fighting the Moor. (3) East of Navarre, 
wedged in l)etwecn it and the seaboard county of Barcelona, in the 
very centre of the Pyrenees in the valley of the Arga, an affluent of the 
upper Ebro, was formed the little county destined in course of years 
to grow into the kingdom of Aragon. In the ninth century the name 
“Aragon” was confined to the county lying in the upper valley of 
this torrent. Here again the economic resources were almost wholly 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, the last feeding upon the mast and acorns of 
immense forests of oak and chestnut, (4) The county of Barcelona, on 
the Mediterranean coast and possessed of an ancient Roman and Visi- 
gothic port, was the only one of this fringe of Christian states in north¬ 
ern Spain which may be said to have possessed any commerce; and that 
was slight in the ninth and tenth centuries, ovring to the seapower of 
the Mohammedans in the Mediterranean. 

The civilization of Christian Spain rose as that of Moslem Spain 
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declined. When the latter was at its apogee in the tenth century, the 
small Christian principalities in the north were in a semi-barbarous con¬ 
dition. Their economic life was rude and crude, and was hardly mani¬ 
fest before the eleventh century', when the Navarrese, the Castilians, the 
Aragonese, and the Catalans began the “reconquest,” piece by piece, of 
their country from the infidel. Unfortunately the early development of 
the material prosperity of these Christian kingdoms in Spain is very im¬ 
perfectly known. As in other parts of Europe, in Spain, too, the eco¬ 
nomic unfolding was connected with the progress of p^itical institutions. 
Material prosperity increased in some proportion to the growth of the 
royal authority. But the process is not nearly so visible in Spain as 
in Germany or Italy or France, and, speaking in the broad. Spain 
lingered from a century to a century' and a half behind other countries 
of Europe. Castile in 1350 was relatively about where France was in 
1200 . 

Christian power in the Spanish peninsula expanded from two centres, 
Asturias-Navarre and Aragon-Barcclona. The former was destined to 
create the kingdom of Leon-Castile, the latter the kingdom of Aragon. 
Backed by the free and fighting population of the Basques in the Asturias, 
the population of Galicia was the first to expel the invader. Between 
739 and 757 Alfonso “the Catholic” overran and conquered the plains 
as far as the Douro, although the Moors continued to make annual 
forays into the land, more for plunder of horses and cattle than in hope 
of reconquest. By 910 the northwestern country was so far made safe 
from the enemy that the capital was removed by Garcia from Oviedo to 
Leon, and the now enlarged principality of the Asturias erected into the 
kingdom of Leon. 

But the frontier of Leon was exposed to perpetual Moorish attack, 
and hence a Mark was established there to guard the kingdom at the 
place where the plains of the interior began to run up into the high hills. 
This Mark, as elsewhere in Europe where similar conditions of danger 
existed, was protected by a line of castles, which in course of time gave 
their name to the territory. Not only Christian but Moor called the land 
Castile or the Land of Castles {Kashtellah). Into the protected area 
behind the long line of these castillos settlers flocked, and occupied the 
land as farmers and ranchers; and around the castles grew up a clustered 
population of colonists (poblacionfs), which in slow lapse of time 
developed a town organization and were given charters, or fufros. 
.^mong the earliest of these groups we find Anaya and Santillan (about 
882). Burgos and Oviema (about 890), Coruna del Conde. Oca. San 
Esteban de Gormez and Sepulveda in the tenth century. The hero of 
this border and the creator of Castile was the half legendary, half his¬ 
torical Rodrigo, whose successors were never more than nominally sub¬ 
ject to the kings of Leon. 
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It was natural that Leon, Navarre^ and Ca&tile: should gravitate to¬ 
gether, for they had a common foe, a similar economy, and a |>qpula- 
tion essentially identical. The last heiress of Rodrigo married Sancho 
of Navarre, and in 1037 their son Ferdinand married the heiress of 
Leon. Hence in this eventful year Leon, Navarre, and Castile were 
united. The territory of Navarre later slipped into the hands of Aragon, 
But Leon and Castile, although before 1230 they were only loosely 
united, nevertheless formed a substantial and formidable slate in the 
north and central portion of the Spanish peninsula. Ferdinand, realising 
the manifest destiny of Castile to become the greater state, formally 
took the title of king of Castile and removed the capital from Leon to 
Burgos. The old order was reversed; Leon became a province of the 
younger stale, which had absorbed the older territory into itself. The 
great victory^ of Calat Anazor in rioa ruined the hopes of the khalifate 
of stemming the Christian advance into the heart of the peninsula. In 
the eleventh century' Castile spread its sw'Oy across the Douro as far as 
the Sierra de Guadarrama, steadily colonizing the land w'lth settlers, 
establishing castles and fortified towns and granting fucros. It is writ^ 
ten of Sancho Garcia in 1021 that “he gave good fucr^s and customs 
to all Castile.” ('*DcdU botws /oroj ct mores in tot a Costetta."} 
Ranching was almost the sole occupation of the inhabitants, and the 
staple articles of trade were wool and leather goods. Even the monas¬ 
teries, of which numbers were of French foundation, were great foni- 
fied ranch-houses on whose lands the dependent population were cow- 
hoys, shepherds, leather and wool workers. The border warfare was 
practically a constant series of cattle raids and sheep drives on botli 
sides. Naturally the zone of territory between Christian and Moham¬ 
medan domihation was a bitterly fought over border, almost w'holly 
desolate. The w'ar of Moor and Christian w^as chtefiy an economic strife. 
Sheep, cattle, and horses w'ere the prizes striven for. “Whenever the 
infidels withdrew from a district they deliberately devastated it so as to 
prevent their foes from following close upon their heels ^ they thereby 
created a wide neutral zone or No llanos Land, which, coupled w'ith the 
natural poverty of the great meseto, opposed the most effective barrier 
to the Christian advance.” The great dcspoblado of central Spain m its 
depleted population and its absence of towns is to this day a mournful 
memorial of those decimating conflicts. No living thing was safe within 
this intermediate zone. The familiar saying, “Casdes in Spain'' to sig¬ 
nify a fantastic or chimerical idea, is as old as the twelfth century, and 
la cited in the Komauni de h Rose. It meant that castles were impossible 
in such a land, for if not desiroy«l they would be seized by one side 
or the other and converted into strongholds against the other foe. 
Romance has cast its glamour over these border wars, especially in the 
case of the Cid Campeador, But the Cid of history was a desperado, a 
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border ruffian^ and a renegade* as often fighting on the side of the 
crescent as on that of the cross. Indeed* each side recruited its follow¬ 
ing to a large degree from the lawless frontier element. 

Before the thirteenth century the medieval Spaniard was not greatly 
actuated by race antagonism or religious fanaticism; his ruling motive 
In vi'ar against the infidel was an economic one, “A Spanish knight 
of the Middle Ages fought neither for his country nor for his religion; 
he fought, like the Cid* to get something to ear.'^ He coveted possession 
of the flocks and herds of his Moorish neighbor and necessarily hatl 
also to acquire the wide pastures on which these herds grasetL The 
root of the Spaniards' characteristic aversion to agriculture is perhaps 
to be found in the prevailing physiographic feature of the country whose 
dry plateaux were incapable of intensive cultivation. But the natural 
infertility of the meseta was aggravated by the intenninable border 
warfare. Consequently* stock-raising was the only profitable Industry* 
for pasturage could be found where crops were impossible. Moreover, 
in event of a raid there was always a chance that the stcick might be 
driven to a place of safety, whereas standing crops were certain to be 
put to the torch by the invader. This condition of things in turn had 
a marked social effect* It made impossible in Castile the growth of a 
fully developed feudal system, such as existed in France. For feudal 
society was eminently an agricultural society. Castilian nobles, it is 
true, were large landowners, but their lands w*ere grazing lands and not 
farms. They were ranchers, not proprietors. The dependents upon these 
ranches were herdsmen* and hence half nomadic, in wttiier living in 
wretched adobe huts* in summer in tents. In winter they dwelt on the 
plains * in summer, when the fervent heat dried up the pasturage, they 
drove their flocks to the cooler and moister pastures in the mountainSH 
The manorial village as an economic and social unit, with it$ complex 
organization and immemorial customs* such as one finds in central 
Europe, hardly existed in Spain, On the other hand, the constant war¬ 
fare. the ever-present insecurity* promoted castle-building and fostered 
the walled town to a far greater extent than elsewhere in Europe. "The 
problem of repeopling the conquered lands was in reality far more 
urban than rural* The boundaries were continually shifting; land w^hich 
had been captured one day was likely to be raided and possibly recaptured 
by the enemy the next. The neutral aone between the rival forces could 
not possibly be occupied by a scattered and consequently defenseless 
agricultural population; it was essential for those who veutured to 
lake possession of it to concentrate and intrench themselves in compact 
groups—in other words, to found cities/’ Tn France and in Germany 
country villages and rural communities abounded in the Middle Ages, 
lu Spain they were few. In the rest of Europe the bulk of the population 
lived in the country during the feudal age. In Spain, on the other hand. 
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iht Mk of the ^pubtion wa^ urban and the qpuntrv was sparsely 
peopfetl, and the distance between communnles was immense. Country 

^'illages were few and isolated. In more 
feudaljaed parts of Europe callages «-erc thick 

The intervention of thousands of French Crusaders iu the eleventh 
century resulted m a new aggressive movenaent against Islam, and a new 
atK great expansion of Castile. The war was now carried down into the 
centre of the country. Toledo was taken in 10S5, and the Tagus was 
cross^. The capture of Valencia followed in 1094. In this wise a New 
entile was created betwn the Sierra de Guadarrama and the Guacliana 
river, vvhich was steadily advanced by successive lines of castles behind 
which the Christian population flooded in and settled. Alfonso VI (died 
U09) liberally endowed the monasteries, protected merchants, and pro- 
luoted espwially that to the great shnne of St. James of 

Compostella. The fair of Medina del Campo appears in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and those of Segovia and Valladolid in the tw-elfth. Yet the rela¬ 
tive inferiority of the commerce of Spain, when contrasted with that 
Of other countries of Europe at the same time, is shown iij the ertistence 
of so few fairs, and also in the further and curious fact that these fairs 
were annual or even biennial, and did not last more than four weeks. 
In other parts of Europe at the same time fairs were held every spring 
and autumn, and sometimes even in summer. 

\Vatit of outlet to the sea was for centuries a serious deterrent to 
Castilian commerce. Cadiz and Seville were, of course, blocked by Mo¬ 
hammedan possesion. The natural exit wa.s hy way of the Douro and 
Tagus rivers to Oporto and Lisbon. But unfortunately for Castjle these 
ports were closed by the rebellion of Portugal from Castilian vassalage 
m 1139. Castile did not reach blue water until the conquest of Seville in 
1248 that of C^diz m 1264. U the loss of Castilian control over 
Portugal had not taken place, in all probability Castile would early have 
become a maritime power like Aragon, 

Conferee in Spain as in other parts of Europe, grievously sufferwl 
from the imposition of provincial tolls, the variety of coin in circula¬ 
tion, and the confusion in weights and measures. In these respects me- 
theval Spam was neither better nor worse than the rest of Europe in 
the sam^ time. But Irom these inhibitions the inhabitants of the three 
Basque provinces of the northwest were exempt. The love of freedom 
a-imoRg this hardy people, wholly made up of small farmers and fisher¬ 
men, was proverbial. The Basques had always remained free if not 
completely independent, and even Castilian pride had to bend before 
their nigged democratic spirit. ^ refractory were the Basques that the 
famous Gonsalvo de Cordova in the sixteenth century said he would 
rather command a troop of lions than one of Basques. In the three 
Basque provinces of Guipuzcoa. Vizcaya (Biscay), and Alava entire 
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freedom of trade existed, both internal and external. The Ebro on the 
south was the line of limitation. 

Evidences of industrial development in Castile arc not great before 
the fourteenth century. The absence of gild organization among both 
merchants and craftsmen until late in the Middle Ages tells its own 
story of slight industrial activity. Most of the trades were plied by the 
Moors and the Jews. This backwardness of industry in Castile, when 
compared with industry in other European countries, made the kings 
jealous to protect and to stimulate the few local industries that existed. 
While one docs not discover this protective policy in France before the 
fourteenth centur>', it is manifest in Castile in the thirteenth. The great 
weakness of Castilian industry was that it was chiefly founded upon 
the technical skill of the non-Christian element of the population, the 
Moors and the Jews, although the Mozarabs formed a considerable 
proportion of the industrial population. For contrary to a widely pre\’a- 
lent belief, after the conquest the Moorish population was generally un¬ 
molested and even induced to stay. Financially and industrially the 
Moors in Castile “formed a most valuable pwrtion of the px)pulation. The 
revenues derived from them were among the most reliable resources of 
the state. ... To the nobles on whose lands they were settled they were 
almost indispensable, for they were skilful agriculturists.” They were 
allowed to retain their property, their own religion, their own laws, their 
own magistrates. It is true that the Moors and the Jews were compelled 
to dwell in segregated quarters of the towns and intermarriage with 
Christians was forbidden, but economically and socially they were more 
than tolerated, they were favored. Commerce and trade were largely in 
their hands. It was the very prosperity of the Jews and the Moors which 
finally provoked their ruin in the later Middle Ages. For the Spanish 
clergy and the Spanish nobles in course of time looked with covetous 
eyes upon their wealth and the spirit of religious fanaticism and intol¬ 
erance—the poisonous flower of the .^Ibigensian Crusades—fanned this 
covetousness into flaming hostility. The reign of Alfonso X (1252-S4) 
marks the culmination of the prosperity of both Jew and Moor in 
Castile. 

Unfortunately, the Visigothic tradition of ecclesiastical px)wcr and 
religious intolerance was carried down into the kingdoms of medieval 
Spain, cspiecially in Castile, and the Church ceaselessly inculcated the 
doctrine of constant war against the infidel. Not unnaturally the Church 
got its reward in ample slices of land in the conquered territories and 
exemp)tion from regular taxes. The Church performed a greater service 
to society of an economic and administrative nature in the repeopling 
and reclaiming of the devastated areas and reducing the arid soil of 
the meseta to tillage than it conveyed in its spiritual teachings. In less 
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degree than the high clergy the great nobles also demanded and received 
reward for their military services. As a result of such loose and lavish 
grants the Castilian kings were chronically in financial straits owing to 
lack of sufficient crown lands. 

The nobility of Castile seized the opportunity afforded by the “re- 
conquest" to intrench themselves in privileges. The greatest nobles were 
ricos hombres or grandees; those of lesser rank were hidalgos and cabal- 
lit os. The grandees were reputedly of lineage “beyond the power of 
the king to confer"; the hidalgos (the word is probably derived from 
the Visigothic adalingi, meaning “nobles”) might be of ancient blood, 
but their distinction more usually rested on reward of service; the 
Caballero answered to the knight of feudal France, a gentleman-at- 
arms. There was never a fully fledged feudal system in Castile, how¬ 
ever. “Local conditions, particularly the constantly shifting boundary 
and the agricultural poverty of the meseta, were distinctly unfavorable 
to it.” While much was feudal, there was no feudal system. The princi¬ 
ple of primogeniture and entailed estates, with the effect of preserving 
the unity of landed possession and perpetuating the rights, powers, and 
immunities of a house, was of late introduction—nearly two centuries 
later than the same practices in France and England. A striking illus¬ 
tration of the exceptional condition of things in Spain when compared 
with other countries of Europe, is the fact that Spain alone possessed 
three indigenous military orders, those of Calatrava, Santiago, and 
Alcantara. 

The most progressive social feature of Castilian history in these cen¬ 
turies of expansion is the fullness and intensity of city life. The com¬ 
munes of Castile were older than those of any other European country 
except Italy, and were endowed with an admirable vigor. Their char¬ 
ters, or fucros, compare favorably with those of Lombardy and Flanders 
in the large amount of municipal liberty accorded in them. WTiereas 
town life was scarcely manifest in Europe at large before the twelfth 
century—Italy alone excepted—we find it strong in Castile in the elev¬ 
enth century'. Leon was chartered in 1020, Burgos in 1073. SepuK'ada 
and Najera in 1076, Toledo in 1085, Logrono in 1095. Unfortunately 
the kings of Castile were too slwrtsighted to make intelligent and effi¬ 
cient use of this burgher class. They were “improvidently lil>eral" in 
granting charters, and in the end had as little control of the bourgeoisie 
as they had of the nobility. Spain never developed that third estate 
which was so progressive a factor in the history of the other countries 
of Europe. Moreover, the Spanish burgher was behind the same class 
in France, Italy, and Germany in natural aptitude for trade. The com¬ 
mercial prosperity of the cities largely reposed upon the enterprise of 
the Moorish population, which also paid the greater part of the taxes. 
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We have reminders of that mtmicipal prosperity in the great cathedrals 
which were built in the centuries of the “reconquest,” * but do not so 
easily perceive that the cost of their erection was very largely derived 
from the Moors. The poverty of Spain, the depletion of its population, 
the decline of its architecture, all date from the expulsion of the Moorish 
and Jewish population in 1492. Castile was incapable of perpetuating 
this prosperity. 

The status of the Castilian peasantry was largely conditioned by the 
“reconquest” and the peopling of the devastated areas. Protection and 
security were primary objects naturally, and these could be secured only 
at the price of loss of, or at least great limitation of, liberty. Accordingly 
the mass of the population outside of the towns was serfs of varying 
degree, or even slaves. But as the Moors lost power and their territory 
shrank away, the condition of the servile population improved both 
economically and socially. The chief factor in this amelioration was the 
large number of towns, toward which the serfs gravitated in increasing 
numbers as war grew more remote and the opportunity for p)eaceful 
industry improved. 

The agricultural problem was far the most important and the least 
solved problem of the realm of Castile. Pasturage was a natural form 
of exploitation, while agriculture required a piatience and an intelligence 
beyond the Spaniard’s power; moreover, the returns from it were pre¬ 
carious, both on account of the shallowness and aridity of the soil and 
on account of the hostile proximity of the enemy for so many centuries. 
In addition, the immense flocks of sheep in their migration were ruin¬ 
ous to what agriculture obtained. The farming p>easantry and the 
cattle barons were alike hostile to the grazing of sheep, and strife be¬ 
tween shcepMuen and cattlemen was common. 

We must now follow the history of the formation and develop)ment 
of that other Spanish kingdom, Aragon, which by the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury divided almost the whole peninsula with her rival. Between the 
ninth and the early twelfth centuries the little county of Aragon slowly 
and indefatigably crept down the valley of the Arga River to the upp)er 
Pbro and thence down that stream. Physically the territory was as in¬ 
accessible as Old Castile and it was protected by a broader river. Hence 
Aragon never suffered as much molestation from the common enemy 
as Castile. Like Old and New Castile, Aragon was an upland interior 
kingdom shut off from the sea. While Aragon obscurely exp^anded in 

* San Isidore in Leon was dedicated in 1005, Santiago completed between 1082 
and 1138; the cathedrals of Oviedo, Valladolid, and Avila date from the late 
eleventh or early twelfth century, the magnificent cathedral at Burgos from li3i. 
To these strtKtures we must add enormous fortifications such as those of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and the walls of Avila, completed in 1090 and regarded by some as the 
most formidable erection of the Middle Ages. 
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fhe upper Ebrg cDiintiry, the CatEilonians of the lower Ebro territory, 
which politically was the county of Barcelona, also expanded- The cap¬ 
ture of Tudela in 11 lO, of Tarragona in 1116, and of Saragosja in 1118 
created a greater county of Barcelona and one of a natural physical 
unity. The union of the two states was as natural and as inevitable as 
the union of Leon and Castile. The turning jxjint in .Aragonese history 
was its union with the county of Barcelona in i i37t exactly a hundreiE 
years later than the union of Leon and Castile. This gave Aragon 
an outlet for its produce and identified its own agricultural peasantry' 
with the commerdal tradition and maritime interest of Catalonia. Hence- 
forthf although the state was called the kingdom of Aragon, the control 
of its destiny reaJly lay with the maritime province of Catalonia and 
the comnwrcial instincts of Barcelona- ^Tt was at Barcelona that all the 
foreign and naval activity of the realm, both political and commercial, 
was centered: it was the Catalans who built the ships and manned them; 
it was the Catalans who cherished visions of expansion and a mari¬ 
time career/' Trade was an old story in Barcelona. The customhouse 
there Is mentioned in the years 1029 and 1050. In io 63 Ramon Berenger 
published the or customs, of Barcelona, in which there is evi¬ 

dence of commercial growth. The safety of merchants and security on 
the roads were especially assured. The growing sea-power of Ara¬ 
gon, Genoa^ and Pisa together gradually got the upper hand over Mo¬ 
hammedan sea-power in the twelfth century. But the depredations of the 
corsairs who made the Balearic Islands their base of operations, were a 
Con starlit menace to the commerce borne by sea, a danger not com¬ 
pletely removed until the capture of Majorca In ^237. 

In partial compensation for this Mohammodan restraint of Aragon's 
natural maritime development during the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies, Aragon found a wide and profitable field of commercial exploi¬ 
tation in southern France- For the ancient house of the counts of Barce¬ 
lona was of French orighi, and at the time of the union of Barcelona 
and Aragon it was possessed, thanks to adroit marriage alliances, of the 
greater piart of Provence, Millau, and Gevaudan. These rich holdings 
were increased between IJ37 and 1204 by the acejnisition of Roussillon, 
Foix, Nimes, Beiiers and—greatest of all—Montpellier, In the chapter 
upon France during the Crusades wc saw how rich an<] varied the com¬ 
mercial and economic life of Provence and Languedoc was, and that 
Montpellier rivaled Marseilles as a port of entry for Levantine goods. 
Much of this prosperity was ruined hy the destructive wars of the Albi- 
gensian Crusade, in which Aragoti's losses were little less than those of 
the county of Toulouse; and when peace finally came to the ruined land 
political rule in southern France had passed to the French cro^vn. In 
1258, by the treaty of Corbeil, Aragon renounced to the French king all 
rights to Carcassonne, Agde, Beziers, Foix^ Albi, Nimes, Narbonne, 
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MilLau, Crucian, and all other territories north of the Pyrenees except 
Montpellier, which was retained by Aragon under French overlord&hip 
until the next century. 

Undoubtedly the decline of Aragon's sway in southern France in¬ 
spired James the Conqueror (tatj-y6) to new aggression against the 
ilcMfs in order to gel compensation for his French losses. In 1225 the 
ifoorish king of \'a]encia was compelled to pay one-hflh of his revenues 
to Aragon. Thirteen years later James significantly proclaimed that he 
was going “to get the hen as well as the eggs,” with the result that W 
Jcncia was besieged and captured^ and all the territory north of the 
Guadalavir acquired. But Castile was now watching A ragouts expan¬ 
sion in the peninsula with jealous interest. For Castile in a peculiar sense 
had been formed by the “reconquest"; she was much more actuated hy 
the crusading spirit than Aragon, and regarded the reversion of the two 
Moorish kingdoms still surviving in Spain as her residuary^ right. These 
two realms were Murcia and Granada. The latter was destined to be 
spared until the end of the fifteenth century. But Murcia, almost without 
a battle^ was partitioned betw^een Castile and Aragon, the former getting 
the lion^s share. 

But again, a new door of opportunity' opened to Aragon, By this time, 
Castile was clearly the kingdom of the 'Vcconqucst” and the dreadetl 
foe of all that was left of Moorish Spain, On the other hand no such 
hostility existed between Granada and ATagoii, or between the Moham¬ 
medan states of North Africa and Aragon. What Aragon lost in future 
ac<iuisitIon of territory in the peninsula was compensated for by the 
wider field of commercial action which opened to her with these stales, 
which regarded Castile, not Aragon, as an hereditary foe. It now be¬ 
came Aragon's ambition to acquire commercial predominance In all the 
North African ports, especially Tunis, Bougia, and Ceuta. 


Tunis was unquestionably the chief centre of EurofKan trade in North 
Africa, and regular Aragonese factories and consulates were set up during 
the reign of James the Conqueror. V^goroua competition not unnaturally 
ensued with the Genoese, Florentines, Venetians, and other Italian powers 
who were already on the ground; but the Aragonese were generally able 
to hold their own. . . . There was an elaborate set of duties and tariffs 
on this thriving trade; but im return European merchants were most ef¬ 
fectively protected against fraud or maltreatment in the North African 
ports. . , . Much of this admirable organliaiion was directly traceable to 
the needs and demands of the merchants of the Aragone^ realms-^for 
Majorca constituted a sister kingdom of Aragon^wbose preeminence 
among the various foreign traders in the North African ports was unques 
lioneri- ^ 


How keen the spirit of trade was in James the Conqueror is manifesterl 
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in his jealousy of the coiii|>etition of the Genoese, and the very mtercsl- 
ing navigation law he proclaimed forbidding merchandise of Aragonese 
origin to be carried in foreign ships if national ships were available. In 
truth, unlike Castile which wq^ almost wholly an Inland and agricultural 
state* Aragon in the thirteenth century had become a fundamentally 
maritime and commercial stale, Valencia supplied no more than one-third 
its need in wheat, while Catalonia imported almost alt the cereals it con- 
sumefl from the Balearic Islands and Sicily. 

But Aragon alsO' penetrated into the eastern Mediterranean in search 
qf commerce. As we have seen elsewhere* although late in entering the 
Crusades, in the thirteenth century Catalan merchants are found in 
numbers in Alexandria, Cyprus, Constantinople, and Little Armenia. 
The tariff lists of Janies I mention spices, sugar, precious stones, rare 
dyes* and silks, as imports of Barcelona, and the records reveal the 
]jrcsence of merchants and shipping from Pisa, Genoa, Venice. Palermo, 
and Marseilles, 

Aragon in the thirteenth century realized that her tlcstiny iv-as upon 
the sea and not upon the land. She left the rest of the Spanish penin¬ 
sula to Castile, Hut her competition stirred up the intense resentment of 
Genoa, which hitherto had been without a rival in the western Mediter¬ 
ranean, and had handled almost all the .African trade out of Tunis. 
Bougia, and Ceuta. From friends they Ijijcame enemies, and Pisa, Gen¬ 
oa's other rival, and Aragon now made common cause together. The 
chief field of rivalry was southern Italy and Sicily. Here Aragon scored 
hy a dynastic and commercial altiance with the Hohenstaufen, when in 
1262 Constance of Sicily, daughter of Manfred, the emperor Frederick 
Il's brilliant son, was married to Peter III of Aragon, and Aragon lie- 
came the "favored nation" in the ports of Sicily and southern Italy, 
;\t this time Giartes of Anjou and Provence* with ppal support, was 
plotting to acquire Xaples and Sicily; Genoa* which liad large com¬ 
mercial interests in Provence, backed him with her fleet in hope of being 
restored commercially in lower Italy. The result, as we saw in Chapter 
X\T 1 , was the fall of the Hohenstaufen, the establishment of Angevin 
power in Sicily and lower Italy. Genoa^s commereial triumph and Ara¬ 
gon’s discomfiture* Gut Aragon watched, waited, and intrigued, and 
when in 1282 she "underwrote," so to speak, the conspiracy of the 
Sicilian Vespers which wrecked Angevin [xilitical power and Genoese 
commercial supremacy in Sicily* she got her reward. The great and 
rich island lying in the middle of the Mediterranean, commanding the 
narrows between the two basins and possessed of the important poit 
and city of Palermo, liecame a component part of the kingdom—an ex- 
tension of Aragon* Tlierchy Aragon liecame aiul was to remain for 
centuries the foretnosl naval and commercial power in the rvestern 
Mediterranean. Even Genoa's jealousy and her ascendancy with the 
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restored Greek Empire could not keep the Catalans out of the jEgean 
and Byzantium, 

Tlius, of the two great states which divided almost all the Spanish 
peninsula between them at the end of the thirteenth century^ Castile was 
the military and agricultural state; Aragon, the naral and commercial 
state. 



CHAPTER XXIIl 


MERCHANT TRAVEL IK THE MIDDLE ACES. MARKETS, TTiB 
CHAMTACNE EAlRS. THE CONDlJCT OF TRADE* 

All medteval travel was either on foot or on horseback or niulebaek. 
Wagons were not in use even for heavy freight mi.tiJ_thi^twelfthj:entury 
and then~thejr etuployment was lin>jted t o certain most favorable re¬ 
gions. Carts were used for transporting heavy stuff on farms and to the 
local market. The magniftcent road system of the Romans had gone to 
pieces in the course of centuries and even ffthe ancient routes were still 
followed» the face of the highivay had changed. Instead of the ancient 
paving blocks and cemented causeways w^ere now mere din roads, hes.\y 
and miry in winter, deep with dust in summer: sinkholes w'cre fTequent^. 
bridges few and poor. The roads had no *‘crown^' and no ditches beside 
them to drain off the waler7Tn~tfie~worsl places rushes or boughs of 
trees made a ^'corduroy," Fords were used ivherever practicable: if 
not. then a rude ferry w^as in vogue. When w^e add to these inconven¬ 
iences the no t uimsuai pe ril of highwaymen or ro bber nobles, insufficient 
shelter, and the trying influence of the elements like storm, snow, 
flood, it may easily be perceived that medieval travel was no light mat¬ 
ter, TTiere is a world of history in those words of the Litany: “That 
it may please Thee to preserve aJl that travel by land or by water^ all 
women labouring of child^ all sick persons and young children; and to 
shew Thy pity upon all prisoners and captives," It lias been well said 
that “the persons thus interceded for arc not mixed together casually ot 
carelessly." Women were not peddlers and merchants in the Middle 
Ages, but many were wayfarers traveling of necessity or pilgrims en 
route to some shrine. 

Keeping roads in good repair was regarded as one of the most meri¬ 
torious of services. T^e monasteries ^re particularly distinguished for 
such w‘orks, especially the Cistercians, who built their houses in remote 
and isolated places, often in marshes or deep woods, and who perforce 
became road-builders. There is intimate relation between Henry VI11 s 
destruction of the monasteries in England in 1537-39 
roads of the Tudor period. HowevcTj when we reflect upon these evil 
conditions it must always be remembered that our knowledge of them 
is derived from records of complaint, of accidents and injuries, which 
illustrate the worse, not the better side. 

* MAP. Shepherd. HisiorKot AilfVt 9®-99. 
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We read of Henry I of England that in 1102 he 

issued orders for his army to march by the Hubei Heben <Evil Hedge) 
and laid siege to Shrewsbury, The road tlirDLiglt a wood on this route is 
called by the English Hub^Ihebt^n, which in Latiu m^iis 

P icum (bad road or street). This road was for a thousand paces full 
of holes and the surface rough with large stories and so narrow that tw'o^ 
men on horseback could scarcely pass each othefn ... The king gave orders 
tbat they should clear a broad track hy cutting down the woods wnth axes 
£0 that a road might be formed for his own passage and a public highway'! 
forever afterwards. 

^ Few nobles were intelligent enough to see the advantage of good 
roads. If one could get his produce to the nearest market he was con¬ 
tent. There was little '"through'' trade, and what there was, was in the 
’ hands of wandering merchants, chiefly Italians, Greeks* and Syrians, 
for W'hom nobody cared and who w'ere sedulously exploited by the 
liaronage.'Tt benefited no one to make good roads unless his neighbors 
did 50, too. In consequence, until the commerce and trade of Europe in¬ 
creased during the Crusades to such a point that its volume became 
important enough to consider, the roads were largely left to themselves. 
Charlemagne had been careful in this particular and had made good 
roads and bridges. But the road system declined with the whole decline 
of Europe after his death. 

What happened to a pea^nl boy. employed on the lands of a mon¬ 
astery, from his animal falling into a sinkhole, is amusing to read i 

A boy from another Tnonastery was sent by the prior to bring green hay 
from the meadow. The servant^ loaded this upon an ais which, on the way 
homeward, passed through a certain sunken wav^ where the load w^as 
caught ^twem the banks On either side and the ass, slipping away, came 
home without the boy's knowledge. He stood by the hay. smiting it often- 
limes and threatening die &ss (which he did not know had got away) as 
best he could. Nor did he stir from the spot until the brethren came out to 
Hrd him, who could scarce persuade him that the ass was dean gone and 
that the hay could not walk without a beast of burden. 

The Cuie^oi.thjtjTjpa^ was to turn to the left, a rule which stilj obtains 
In England. The reason lay in the fact that every one in the Middle 
Ages traveled armed, and by passing one he met on the left he had him 
at his right side, and naturally carried his sword or lance in his right 
hand. This precaution was necessary in a time when every person one 
met on the road might be hostile. It was the inlroducrion of firearms 
which changed the rule of the road. A man with a gun naturally carries 
it with the barret lying in the hollow of his left arm. Accordingly by 
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passing on the right he had whomever he met off the point of the gun. 
In Colonial America the settlers in New England and Virginia and 
the frontiersmen along the forest trails always traveled in this way. In 
America the rule of the road has always been to pass on the right. In 
Europe it vras not introduced until long after the invention of firearms. 
The earliest legislation I know of, instituting the keep-to-the-right prac¬ 
tice, was in Saxony in 1736, when Augustus the Strong built the b«iuti- 
ful bridge over the Elbe at Dresden and introduced it there. 

The improvement we might expect to have foHowed from the growing 
"^numbets of that class of travelers who had most to lose by the bad 
c'ondition of the roads, is only slightly apparent. WTiile Charlemagne 
and his immediate successors had employed measures to keep up the 
roads and bridges of the Frankish redm, the power of later kings to 
do so became restricted to their own personal domains, and the feudal 
nobles who took over the royal functions did not as a rule trouble them- 
'^Ives to fulfil their obligations in this respect. New roads were indeed 
opened from time to time, for military and market purposes. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries there seems to have been some active 
( administration of highways on the part of the more pr(^ressive princes 
j and nobles interested in the gain they might derive from the passage of 
j traffic through their domains. By the middle of the thirteenth cen^ur>', 
land routes were used almost as much as w'ater routes by the merchants 
*^^kmg the great fairs. Yet the aWnce of a vigorous and thorough 
policy carried out by a centralized power prevented any w'idely ex¬ 
tendi and pemjanent improvement of the roads. As the feudality grad¬ 
ually lost their power of enforcing servile labor upon the roads, and 
as no other I^al and regular means was provided for the maintenance 
'of the highways, conditions in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
seem to have been worse than ever before. Roads and bridges were 
patched and mended by the easiest method that came to hand. One 
bridge is mentioned the material of which was such a patchwork of 
wood and stone that it was impossible to tell of which material it had 
been originally constructed. The ruts in the roads were leveled up with 
fagots, and the mire was given some consistency by means of wisps of 
broom. If such accounts are, as they seem to be, illustrative qf general 
i conditions, it is not hard to agree with the statement that distances in 
' the Middle Ages were equivalent to seven times our present distances, 
and we may wonder at the great development of interior commerce that 
( actually took place. 

To say that the roads lay in utter neglect, however, at this or any 
other time of the Middle Ages, would be an exaggeration. From *the 
beginning to the end of the period, efforts at improvement were more or 
‘^ess continuously made; but they were chiefly local, and often were ren¬ 
dered ineffectu^ through lack of power of enforcement. Two princi- 
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pics seem to have held good throughout—that the proprietors along the 
^course of (he highways were responsible for their i^Wj^nnd that the 
ex|>enses of the upkeep should be provided by means of taxes, or tolls 
levied upon the users of the roads, especially merchants. THe feudal 
lords generally took advantage of their power to levy and collect taxes^ 
to draw from it as large a revenue as possible. Tolls were niult^Hetl 
V" far beyond the requirements for the repair of highways. There were 
tolls for crossing the bridges, for traveling upon tbe roads, for the pro- 
tection of an escort across the domain, etc. The customary exactions, 
however, vi'ould not have been as excessive or as illegal as oftei^ repre¬ 
sented, if the reventics had been employed honestly for road upkeep* 
The evil of the siiuation lay in the fact that, while the traveler was 
stopped with annoying frequency for the payment of dues in considera¬ 
tion of good roads and protection, he quite often found neither. 

The universal prevalence of local sovereignty subjcct«l the merchant 
to an infinity oi.Ioc;tLtaji:es of many sorts. Every feudatory from dukes 
and counts dovrn to viscounts and mere chatelains, not excepting the 
king himself, mulcted all traders and traveling chapmen who traversed 
his domains and assesserl them w'ith a multitude of exactions. The 
special names for these i(T.tpositions varied from province to province 
and country- to country, but tH^*w¥re all dlike and may be classified 
under six different forms or types.'^e'array of terms descriptive 
of them is amaaing : 

(i) Taxes oti transportation. Such were pajfsugc, pontage (bridge 
toll), eharriage ( cart to ll), river toll, trovers (crossing a ford) 

an<I, most common of p Sage. The'derival ion of the last is illuminat- 

ing. It comes from the Latin pes, pedis^ foot, whence pedaftcuitt or 
pcugCt a tax on chapmen and |^ck peddlers W'ho carried their wares on 
[heir backs and traveled on fool.’' ' 


( 2 ) Taxes onjgwxls or wares called ictouta or tolls. Hundreds of 
tariffs survive Trom the twelfth century forward in which a myriad of 
commodities is enumerated, such as cattle, horses, salted or smoked 
meats and fish, wheat and other cereals, vegetables, wine, honey oil 
<lried fruits, salt, metals, leather, furs, arms, dyes, wool, thread mill¬ 
stones. ^ 


i2) Taxes on formed a class by themselves, and included cask- 
age, bottling, measure (gohnmge), faxvrmge. or sale in inns The 
lord's lian gave him prior right of sale of the year's vintage so that 
he sold his own wine when the market was '^high,'^ while the peasants 
could only sell later when the market might be glutted. 

( 4 ) The right of regulating wf^ 3 _aiJd_mea 5 urcs] Like the right 
of coinage, m the feudal age, the right of regtilating“w-eights and m^s- 
ures was a fetidal prerogative. The units varied greatly. Almost every 
pmvnire. or at least region, had its own syst^. Even Charlemagne 
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had never been able to establish a uniform system of weights and meas¬ 
ures and with the rupture of the Frankish Empire^ local diversity grew 
apace, 

(5) Taxes upoti market and sale. These were jieense taxes and 
strictly an emanation of feudal sovereignty^ not domanial in nature. 
In seaboard countries port and harbor dues were of this classification. 
Of all produce the sel|ing_p£ wheat was most jealously supervised* a 
fact quite natural when one considers the prevalence of famine in the 
Middle Ages, 

(6) Douanes or tariffs, in medieval parlance usually known as 

(bad taxes)~becaiise of their great _uiipopularity and often 
^ burdensome nature. They do not appear mucli before the end of the 
twelfth century—that is to say, they were coeval with the rise of the 
towns^and are again an interesting evidence of the growing volume 
and variety of trade duiing the era of the Crusades. This form of taxa- 
tiojn.-h3d long been familiar in JiLediterranean countries, in both Arabic 
‘ and Byzantine lands. Its adoption in the West is therefore significant 
of the commercial and economic awakening of western Europe. 

A lord frequently compelled an itinerant mercliant to follow one road 
^rather than another in order that he might subject him to toll, or force 
him to cross a bridge when he might have taken a ford. In Germany this 
w'as called ^/rajjirJi^rrian^. Even Charlemagne had to legislate against 
such practice.^he local lord claimed the right to any pack which fell 
from the load 1 : if a cart upset he might claim the whole load; but the 
roads were usually so had that most merchandise was carried on mule- 
back. Sometimes a group of merchants for greater security traveled 
I together in caravan. The most vexatious of these baronial taxes and the 
' worst abuse of them, however, tended to diminish with the growth of 
stronger and more centralized governments ,mh the iw^elfth century' a 
systematic or customary hxation of tolls began to be developed and 
arbitrary exactions gradually fell out of use, except in Gerirtany. 

The following query made to the princes under Frederick Jl* in I2j6, 
sheds light, "The venerable archbishop of Saljtburg asked: When mer¬ 
chants are going along the public highway to a market* may anyone force 
them to leave the highway and go by private roads to his market? The 
decision of the princes was, that no one has a right to compel merchants 
to leave the highway, hut that they may go to whatever market they 
wish," 

The interest of the medieval public in good roads expressed itself in 
various ways, Tlie care of roads was looked upon as a pious and char¬ 
itable duty, and to endow a bridge or a stretch of highway, or to lalrer 
up>on the same, was efficacious in absolving from sin, just as the giving 
of alms or the making of a pilgrimage. Frequently* when a local situa¬ 
tion became desperate, indulgences were granted by neighboring bishops 
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^to those who would give cither means or labor for the repairing of the 
highways. Even indulgences, however, did not alw*ays awaken sufficient 
response to bring about the end desired, and public authority supple¬ 
mented the measures of the Church. Bridges seem particularly to have 
been objects of interest for the medieval public, probably because their 
scarcity and their tumbledowm condition often made the passage of the 
rivers as formidable as that of the mountains. Sometimes there was 
other danger in crossing a bridge. The incident is told of a bondman in 
the service of Enguerrand de Coucy who was set to collect the tolls paid 
for crossing the bridge at Soord and used to watch until a lonely 
traveler a^ared, whom he would murder and rob, sinking the body in 
the river.Xiharlemagne had wisely imposed upon the monasteries the 
obligation to maintain roads and bridges, and iCis to the credit of the 
monasteries that they adhered to this rule down into the feudal age. With 
greater perception than the laity they recognized the benefit to commerce 
(arising from good roads, although, of course, the interest the mon- 
' asteries had in collecting local tolls was an incentive to maintaining roads 
and bridges. It was often the case that certain families, tenants, or 
individuals, were gi^up^in iresponsibilitj for the care of a neighboring 
bridg e. In 1174* two brothers in Italy received certain immunities from 
tfie government on condition that they would keep a stone bridge over 
the Mella in such a shape that convenient passage of the river would be 
possible. 

Gilds and associations were sometimes formed with the express pur- 
p 6 se oTTceeping highways and bridges in repair. Toward the close of 
the twelfth centur>', a young priest of Vimarais believed he heard a 
divine voice directing him to build a bridge over the Rhone at Avignon, 
the rendezvous of the pilgrims to Rome. His enthusiasm over the sug¬ 
gestion spread to others, and resulted not only in the building of the 
bridge (1 177-^) • but in the organization of the “Fratres Pontis,” con¬ 
sisting of both lay and clerical nxrmbers. The order of the Bridge 
Brothers was popular, and in a short time appeared in various other 
countries of Europe. Four arches of this famous bridge still stand. 
Pont Saint Esprit, farther up the Rhone, is still in use. The Pont de la 
^Guillotiere at Lyons was subventioned by Pope Innocent IV by in¬ 
dulgences./There is a tradition that the first wolxlen bridge built across 
the Thames in London was built by a religious order founded by a 
, ferryman’s daughter named Mar>'. It is a matter of record that the first 
stone bridge over the Thames was begun in the latter part of the twelfth 
(century by the head of such an order—Peter of Colechurch. This work 
was thirty years in the building; the faithful monk di 6 d four years be¬ 
fore its comp^tion and was buric<l in the bridge chafiel of his own 
construction.niridges were sometimes fortifietl with castles at each end. 
.\ wondrous example is still preserved near Rome, atid the bridge at 
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Cahqrs in France is another. Bridges in cities, as London Bridge^ the 
Ponte Vecchio in Florence and the Pont-Keuf in Parisn, were lined 
on either side hy small shops, giving them a most picturesque effect. 

I From the twelfth century on wc find many instances of the activity 
‘ of govcTTimcntal authority in behalf of road improvement. In 1130' 
Henry I of England issued an order that all highways should be broail 
enough for two wagons to pass each other, or for sixteen soldiers it) 
ride abreast. In 12S5, a statute ordered that highways connecting the 
market towms should be cleared of woods and bushes for two hundred 
feet back on either side, that robbers might not find lurking places along 
the way. In many German states there were laws determining the width 
of both main roads and by-roads, as well as the privileges of using 
and the duly of maintaining them. Ip Italy, neglect of the highways was] 
not so common as in other countries. The communes took special pains j 
to keep the trade routes in good shape. Pisa and Piacenza in the twelfth, 
and V^erona. Padua, and Pavia in the thirteenth century^ passed many 
decrees for the laying out. maintenance, and repsair of roads, ways, and 
bridges. 

Besides the dangers and inconveniences due to bad roads, the traveler 
of medie^'al times was constantly cj^sed to robbery and! pillage. So 
numerous are the accounts of highway robberies, that one might vrell 
doubt whether any journey could have been taken without some ex- 
[jerience of the kind, or at least without constant fear of such. The 
great number of highwaymen infesting the roads of every European 
country in the Middle Ages was perhaps due in the rnain to tbe weakness 
jof^ government and the lack of economic pursuits adequate to the 
employment of all the jiopulatlon. The class was greatly augmented by. 
if not mainly composed of, criminals and debtors fleeing from justice, 
dismissed soldiers, and others for w^hom society did not furnish suffi¬ 
cient occupation to assure a livelihood. 

Tine robber feudal baron of the iron age of feudalism gradually be¬ 
came an anachronism in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, owing to 
the enforcement of the Truce of God and increase of royal power. His 
place was taken, however^ by the fugitive criminal and above ail by the 
roir/iVirj, those mercenary soldiers who, when dismissed from service, 
took to brigandage. Late in the Middle Ages a newcomer was the im- 
[xcunious, impoverished knight whom the change In economic condition, 
V fixed rents and rising prices, increase In cost of living, had so to speak 
caught between the millstones and ruined. Father than face poverty and 
too proud tO' work, this class became the ruffian road-men dear to ro¬ 
mance. There is a r«ord o£ two counts who in 130S negotiated with the 
Venetians for delivery to the latter of many hales of cloth, which they had 
seized from Venetian merchants and bad carried off, with the owners, to 
their castles. They declared that their poverty had driven them to high- 
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way robbery, and offered to restore the goods at half their actual worth! 
Other nobles, who did not so boldly take to the road ihcnijscivcs. allowcil 
their cities to be used by robbers as hiding places from justice, and 
storage places for stolen goods. Yet it is not impossible that modem 
writers have exaggerated the perils of travel in the Middle Ages, when 
we remember that chroniclers then as now recordetl crime, accident, and 
calamity far more than less uneventful matters. 

By the twelfth century. j)olitical authority grew more active in meas¬ 
ures for the protection of merchants on the highways. These measures 
sometimes took the"T6rm of d^recs, such as the peace ordinance of 
Frederick I, in 1156, which included the provision* that “a mercliant 
who is traveling through the country on business may carr)* a sword 
bound to his saddle or on his wagon, but he shall use it only to dcfentl 
himself from thieves, and not against innocent persons.” Citie s and 
princes cooperated with one another in the work of protection, and 
THcrc~are instances of a city’s contracting with a great noble along the 
route for his aid in the policing of the highway. Even the services of 
dwellers along the roads within the jurisdiction of Piacenza were requisi¬ 
tioned for this purpose.vThese people were put under oath that they 
would keep watch, and hasten to the aid of any they heard cry out upon 
the highway for help. 

Growing interest was show'n by German rulers in the s afety of j talian 
merchants traveling to the fairs oTTlanders and Champagne. Rud^h 
of Habsburg, near the close of the thirteenth century, ordered the 
nobles of his dominions to assure p^tection to all merchants traveling 
through their territories, and made each of them responsible for any 
robber)' committed upon his land. King Albert in 1301 made a compact 
with certain bishops and nobles of his realm, to keep the peace of the 
ways. This was the first time, says Schulte, that a king, in order to make 
the peace of the land effectual, strengthened his position by a compact 
with influential sul)ordinate powers. -The ordinances of the German 
prince seem to have been not wholly without effect.> 1 n France, also, 
the kings tried to make the feudal lords responsible for crimes com¬ 
mitted on their territories, but with little success until the thirteenth 
century. 

Another method by which the Middle Ages sought to protect the 
traveling merchant was the system of reprisal ^ fo r robbgfj' committed 
by citizens of one state against tho.se of another. The natural inclination 
of the injured man to indemnify himself from the goexis of the orte who 
had done the injury, or of the latter’s countrymen, w’as recognized bv 
^ government, and carried out with its sanction/This policy can be traced 
from the twelfth century. The custom came to be carefully regulated bv 
law, and the merchant w’ho had been roblied was obliged to applv first to 
his government, which took the matter up with the authorities of the 
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robber’s country. In ease no satisfactory restitution could thus be pro¬ 
vided for, then the complainant was given written permission by his 
government to nwke good his loss from any available property of the 
offender’s countrymen, by violence or otherwise—a regulation which was 
a hardship for the mercantile compatriots of the robber, who happened 
to be passing through or sojourning in the country of the one robbed. 

Gradually there developed a broader governmental policy of protec¬ 
tion and relief to foreign merchants. Many instances of such occur in 
the thirtemth'~century. Commercfal law was, however, intermittent in 
passage and enforcement, often partial and unjust, or restrictive and 
unwholesome. But a gradual evolution of a kind of international law, the 
jus tptcrcatorum, is found, by which foreign merchants in all lands were 
subject to similar regulations, and which princes tried to enforce justly, 
iu order to induce merchants to frequent their markets and fjUTs. 

Next in importance to the legal security of trade was thc^shcllcr, 
gfforded t o the person and wares of the traveling merchant. Inns e xisted 
from a veiy early day; but in the first centuries of the Middle .'Xges they 
were scarce enough to compel travelers to carry along provisions and 
tinder box. and sometimes to sleep in the open. It had always been the 
sgll j^mposed duty of the Church to house wayfarers, and provide shelter 
especially in lonely and dangerous places along the routes. The cloisters 
were numerous. There were hospices in the high passes of the Al|>s 
probably as early as the eighth century. Schulte mentions one destroyed 
by the Saracens in the tenth century, which had probably existed more 
than a hundred years. Other hospices were founded in the Alpine passes 
after the expulsion of the Saracens. Before the close of the eleventh 
century, there were stations or refuges on the St. Bernard and Mont 
Cenis passes, and six others on the road of Mont Genevre. There were 
also hospices in the passes of the Pyrenees. In Sweden, the law re-/ 
quired inns on main roads within half a day of each other. Public inns i 
managed for profit were not slow to follow the increase of commercial ' 
travel along the main roads. Jusserand writes that in England the ‘ 
“common inns" were used by the merchant class generally, the mon- ^ 
asteries receiving only the rich and the poor, the one from policy, thej 
others from charity. 

The conveyance of merchandise on land during the Middle Ages, as 
has been .said, w’as by means of pack animals. But in the late medieval 
period rude, wlidly built wagons came into use. They arc pictured in 
contemporary drawings, and often mentioned in the regulations for tax¬ 
ing merchants for the purpose of repairing bridges and highways. The 
nKxlieval wagon or cart was constructed with an eye to the roughness of 
the roads. It was heavy and cumbersome, and solid enough to bear heavy 
jolting. In Germany, small wheels were usetl, in order that the vehicle 
might not so easily lose its Iwlance in the ruts of the highway, and thus 
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expose its contents to the operation of the Grundruhrrecht, the law by 
which a local feudal lord seized all goods which accidentally fell off to 
the ground. The difficulties and dangers of transportation upon the roads 
led to the use of rivers wherever available, especially for the carriage of 
the heavicriomis of merchan^se. Waterways furnished a cheaper as 
well as an easier conveyance, since a single boat might carry the burden 
of five hundred pack animals. Incorporated gilds of “keelmcn" or “water¬ 
men,” who made a business of freighting goods, were to be found in 
many river towns. We have already seen such at Rouen, Paris, and on 
the Yonne above Paris. The merchants of Amiens, Abbeville, and 
Corbie controlled the Somme. The Loire in like manner was divided 
into "reaches” under separate associations of rivermen, which, how¬ 
ever. were not united until the fourteenth century. At Bayonne was the 
socictas naviuin Baionensium upon the Adour. Upon the lower Rhone, 
.'\rles by 1150 had an elaborate scries of statutes for police of the 
river and exaction of tolls. There is fragmentary evidence for the exist- 
»^ence of gilds of bargemen upon other French rivers like the Saone and 
the Garonne. In like manner in Germany we find gilds of keelmen on 
the Rhine, at Strassburg, Mainz, and Cologne. In Lombardy there were 
many on the Po and its affluents. 

It was usual, especially in the earlier centuries of the Middle Ages, 
for the merchant to accopipany his goocls on the journey. If he were 
wealthy, he mTght take with him a band of hired men fqr__a- guar d; but 
the more common method was so to arrange the time and place of 
^ starting that he might join a qaravan of other merchants and travelers 
i going in the same direction or to the same place as himself. The greatest 
I' travelers of the time were the pilgrms and the traders, two unarmed 
classes who gladly joined each other's company to increase security with 
numbers, the purse of the merchant and the arm of the pilgrim supple- 
menting each other in dealing w’ith the demands of highwaymen and 
. robber barons.vThe necessity of fellow travelers prevented the free 
choice of the trader as to the time of transporting his wares; but this 
was not so disadvantageous to commerce as might be inferred, for the 
periodicity of the fairs made possible a more or less periodical regular¬ 
ity in the movement of caravans. Not infrequently, however, the mer¬ 
chant traveling unaccompanied attached himself to the retinue of a 
noble who happened to be journeying the way he wished to go. 

Thc_^speedof travel in the Middle Ages is a difficult matter to de- 
termine. Mef^iant travel must necessarily have beeq ^lcny ^ with frequent 
stops. But courier and messenger travel was as fast, perhaps, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries as it was in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. It wzs steam power which wrought the great revo¬ 
lution in this particular. The news of Frederick Barbarossa's death 
in Cilicia in 1190 required four months to reach Germany. That 
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of Richard IV capture in Dalmatta iu 1190 reached England iit 
four weeks. The average time from Rome to Canterbury was seven 
weeks, although there is a record of the journey having been made in 
29 days. The great Italian banking houses which did business at the 
Champagne Farrs had a courier system whose efficiency is shoivn by the 
fact that the trip was customarily made in from ao to 25 days. Perhaps 
j 8 miles per diem was considered a fair distance. But couriers sometimes 
made as much as one hundred miles. In 14^1 a messenger covered the 
distance bciw^een Barcelona and Perpignan, 210 kilometres, in 5^ hours. 
In the fourteenth century a merchant traveled from Montauhan to 
Rome via Avignon, Embrun, Susa, Pisa, Viterbo in 23 days, or at the 
rate of 56 kilometres per diem. When Charles VII died in 1461 three 
messengers were dispatched from Meung near Bourges, where the king 
died, to Louis XT, then at Genappe in Brabant, They rode three horses 
to death but covered the distance, 530 kilometres, in less than 48 hours. 
The news of the Mohammedan conquest of Syria and Persia in 635 
reached China eight years afterwards, and is mentioned in Chinese an- 
nals in 643. 

The need for a responsible person to attend the wares to market, and 
for another to supervise affairs at home, made ^sodatioji in com¬ 
mercial business very conimon in the Middle Ages, the merchant usually 
taking as his associate a son or other relative. Associations were formed 
also with other purposes in view. The numerous tolls levied by nobles 
upon the river traffic, and the fact that these tolls w^ere not used for the 
improvement of the rivers, or even for keeping them open and navigable, 
^used the great merchants of the river cities to associate in order to per¬ 
form the duties neglected by the lords. They took over the toll rights of 
the seigniors, and kept up the tow paths, dredged the rivers, and con¬ 
structed magazines and quays.-'By the thirteenth century adequate law for 
regulating the c arrjape of goods_h aJ been developed, so that it was not al- 
ways necessary for the merchant himself or his associate to go with his 
goods to their destination, 'Carriers were sometimes entrusted with the 
transfer of the wares to the market, where the merchants awaited their 
arrival. These carriers were bpund by stringent contracts, which they took 
oath to maintain, to guard the goods faithfully and deliver them intact, 
liearing as they did the trade-mark of the owner, at the fair or other des¬ 
tination. If, however, the goods were lost by act of violence or other 
casualty that the carriers could not prevent, they were not held respon¬ 
sible for the loss. 

On the whole, the conditions of inla nd trav el were comparatively little 
changed for the betler _during the Middle Ages. The physical hardships 
and dangers of the highway were scarcely mitigated, and the means of 
transportation, were not much improved. Chief alleviation came in the 
better reflation of the toll system, the increasing number of inns and 
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hcjspices^ and tht higher efficiency and better agreement of govcminenls 
in bafegiiarding mercantile rights at home and abroad. 

An inconvenience not obsolete yet, experiencetl by the medieval travel¬ 
ler, arose from the multiplicity of languages in Europe. In the Middle 
Ages almost every province had its own p^uliar dialect. These patois, 
it is true, still survive as vernacular forms of expression ; hut every na¬ 
tion in Europe today has a national speech understood by almost all its 
jieople. No such uniformity of speech obtained in medieval times. St. 
Bernard in the twelfth century complained of 'hhe isolation not only of 
distance, but that due to difference of language." On the other hand the 
i(all‘prevai!ing sway of the Oiurch made I^ltn a uniform language at 
'least of the clergy throughout all Europe and must sometimes have miti- 
gatetl the inconvenience of the numerous dialects. For the great mer- 
I chants kept their accounts in Latin until late in the Middle Ages, and if 
they did not know Latin, a clerk at least understood it. 

The life of the seagoing merchant from the tenth to the fifteenth 
century w'as in general one of great peril, if not of greater hardship, 
than that of the land traveler. The incidents of his voyage were likely 
to be of a more disastrous kind and accidents on a greater scale than 
those of a journey on land. There is seen, however, in regard to the 
methods and means of navigation during these centuries, a more marked 
improvement than is disclosed by the study of travel on land. 

At the beginning of the period, no ship captain ventured out of sight 
of land, for the danger of shipwreck on the rocks or shoals was not so 
^ terrifying as the thought of Ijeing lost in the open sea. The terrors of 
the sea diminished after the beginning of the Crusades, yet the safer 
and customary way to voyage was within sight of the friendly shore. 
The galleys and the ships more heavily laden with men or wares, 
throughout the period did not venture into the open sea. The Genoese, 
Pisans, and Amalfitans, as also the French voyagers of Montpellier 
and Marseilles, and the Catalans, went usually along the west coast 
of Italy toward the south; after resting at Messina, the fleets were ac¬ 
customed to take the course around the Greek peninsula, along the north 
coast of Candia to Rhodes and Cyprus, where they also often rested; 
then they made from Cypru.s for the Syrian coast, followitig this in a 
southerly direction until they came to Tyre and Acre. Travelers from 
the North Sea regions, coming through the Straits of Gibraltar, owing 
to piracy would not lake the chances of a direct route cast, but made 
the detour along the coasts of Spain, France, and Italy. In the thirteenth 
century, the more adventurous captains took a straight course from 
Can<lia to the Syrian coast. It was not until the fourteenth century that | 
the compass was applierl to navigation and so enabled sailors to cross I 
the Mediterranean without fear of the unbroken circle of the horizon. , 

/The shipping of the Mediterranean was more rapidly developed in 
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size and efficiency than that of northern Europe. Daenell suggests that 
the shallowness of the harbors on the Atlantic, North Sea, and llaltic 
coasts, discouraged the building of greater ships in the northern waters. 
The Normans in 1066 crossed the English Qiannel in lx>ats of about 
30 tons burden, which carried 50 or 60 men each. English vessels of 
the early thirteenth century are mentioned as carrying from 8 to 15 
horses, placed amidships, although these ships are called in the records 
naviculcc. In the lime of Edward III, the average ship was about 200 
tons, the largest mentioned being 300. They were manned with 65 men 
for each too tons burden, besides archers and soldiers to the number 
of about one-half the crew. The North Sea ship rose high above the 
water at stem and stem, the Mediterranean vessel being tower and 
longer. 

The accounts handed down of \Iediterranean vessels indicate that 
these far excelled northern craft, in point of size. The Spaniards arc 
said to have built huge ships after the model of those of their .■\rabic 
neighbors, and to have been distinguished for the size of their vessels 
till their loss of sea-power in the sixteenth century. The government gal¬ 
leys of Venice during the Crusades are recorded to have averaged 500 
tons of cargo “under hatches, besides a large cargo upon their decks." 
The transports of the Mediterranean cities carried, according to ac¬ 
counts, from 800 to 1000 jjersons, including the crew. These numbers 
will, perhaps, not serve us as a just criterion of the size of the vessels; 
for the indiscriminate way in which passengers were crowded in cabin 
and hold would increase the capacity of the ship relative to its size, if 
anjihing like a modem standard of comfort or safety were used. A ship 
furnished by V’enice to Louis IX, in 1268, measured 108 feet long over 
all, and carried no seamen. 

The method of propelling vessels was by means of both sails and 
oar^A single mast with a square sail seems to have been customary 
before the thirteenth century. In the contract for Venetian vessels to 
be furnished to the king of France in 1268, it was provided that the 
larger vessels were to have two masts and two square sails each. Tbe 
\'’enetians also had vessels during this period with three and with four 
sails. V’’essels did not de|^end on sails alone, unless they were very small 
craft, but were furnished with oars according to the size of the ship. 
The larger vessels had three rowers on a bench, each with a separate oar, 
the oars passing in a bunch through the same oarlock port; the smaller 
had the oars in pairs. The rowers’ benches were ranged from stern to 
prow, at one elevation as a mle, although in the late thirteenth century 
there were galleys with two or three banks of oars. Sanudo the Elder, 
WTiting in the early fourteenth centurj', states that a galley had 60 
benches, 30 on each side, worked by 120 rowers. FehVFabri, in the late 
fifteenth century, voyaged in a galley which had 60 benches, with three 
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rowers to a bench. The number of benches and rowers varied with the 
size of the vessel, and with the speed required, the number of oars some¬ 
times reaching 200. The toil of propelling the vessels was tremendous. 
Yule has concluded that the oars were worked by freely enlisted mw 
until after the period of the Middle Ages. This statement is made in 
r^;ard to Venetian galleys by other authors also, Venice not employ¬ 
ing convict labor at the oars until 1549 * Felix Fabri, sailing in 1483 in a 
' V'enetian galley, learned that the “galley slaves are for the most part the 
bought slaves of the captain, or else they are men of low station, or 
prisoners! “Whenever,” he adds, “there is any fear of their making thrir 
escape, they are secured to their benches by chains.” It must be in¬ 
ferred from this that galle>’ slaves were not unknown before the sixteenth 
century, even though not made use of by governments. The description 
of excessive crue lty in the treatment of the ipwers given by Felix Fabri 
makes it hard to believe that, unless his picture is exaggerated, freely 
enlisted men would have entered such a service. Yet he says that mer¬ 
chants “sometimes became voluntary galley slaves in order that they 
1 might ply their trade in lurbors.” 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries _ships were of simple contruction, 
the larger ones having deck and forecastle!^have found no motion of 
Vessels with cabins before the thirtcwlh century. In the early part of 
that century "cabins were constructed in certain English ships for the 
special use of the king and queen. Of the vessels furnished by Venice 
to Louis IX in 1268, the two largest had several cabins in bow and 
stem, and each had two decks five and one half feet high. In the early 
fourteenth century, the Catalans were using ships with three decks 
each, probably running the full length of the vessel. The “berths” 
were spaces the length of a man and the width of a cot, marked off on 
the floor with chalk and assigned to the passengers “for sleeping, 
sitting, and living in.” Between the benches of the rowers, on the upper 
deck, was a space used for the storing of chests of merchandise. Below 
this deck was the cabin, a spacious chamber without light or air except 
through the hatchway, where Felix and his companions dwelt in their 
six-foot plats, but which in a galley of burden was used for stowage 
of cargo. 

Vessels were n^ very distinctly classifie d as to use. The “large and 
strong” ship in which Saewulf sailed to Joppa in 1102, and many others 
lying in the harbor there, were burdened “with com and merchandise, 
^ as well as with pilgrims coming and returning.” There were vessels 
cipeciadjy constructed for the transportation of horses. They had a 
door in the stem through which the horses were admitted, and 
which was then closed and calked, “being under water when the vessel 
I was at sea.” The distinctive war vessel was not genei^lly known, ves¬ 
sels being employed for war or commerce as occasion demanded, and 
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frequently for both at once, as it was not uncommon for a merchant 
ship to meet a pirate or other hostile ship. Throughout the Middle Ages 
merchant ships were depended on for war purposes, being requisitioned 
by the government when needed. .Ml that was required to put them on 
a war footing was a fuller equipment of men and arms. Yet from early 
times there was this much distinction, that vessels meant primarily for 
burden were often built with broad hull, and called “round ships," 
while “long ships," lower and swifter, were meant primarily for war. 

Life on a medieval ship was regulated by strict laws and severe gov¬ 
ernment. There prevailed a different r^ime on shipboard from that on 
land. The vessel was a little world in itself, with its special customs, 
courts, and penalties; bargains and contracts made on the ship could 
not be enforced on land,*1and quarrels among fellow passengers or crew 
were not to be carried ashore. Coulton quotes an extract from an ac¬ 
count of a Hanse vo>'age written in 1590, which, he says, represents 
features of ship life handed dowm from very early times. When half a 
day out the skipper called all on board tc^ether, and said to them: “See¬ 
ing that we are at the mercy of God and the elements, each shall hence¬ 
forth be held equal to his fellows, without respect ot persons. And 
because, on this voyage, we are in jeopardy of sudden tempests, pirates, 
monsters of the deep, and other perils, therefore we cannot navigate 
the ship without strict government." When they came within half a 
day’s sail of their port, they were again called together and instructed 
that whatsoever had passed and befallen on shipboard all this time, each 
man should “forgive to every man his fellow, overlook it, and let it be 
dead and gone.” 

The customary regulations on shipboard in medieval times, as set 
forth in the “Laws of Oleron,” were derived directly or indirectly from 
the Rhodian maritime .code. As the Mediterranean maritime codes came 
generally from the same source, these Laws of Oleron must represent 
the customs and ideas not only of England, but of other seagoing peoples 
of the time. They became the basis upon which the Hanse towns and Bal¬ 
tic nations erected their system of maritime justice in the thirteenth and' 
fourteenth centuries. By the code of Oleron, harbor regulations were well 
defined, provision being made for proper mooring, the use of buo)rs, 
and other means of promoting safety. Harbor pilots were held severely 
to account, and any loss sustained through inexpert or treacherous pilot¬ 
ing must be paid for by the pilot, with his goods if he were possess^ of 
enough but, falling short, with his head. The master of the ship was 
obliged to consult the ship’s company as to what they thought of wind 
and weather, before starting out on a voyage. If he failed to do this, 
and damage was caused by the elements, he was held responsible. If 
there were any merchants on board, they, as well as the ship’s company, 
had to be consulted by the master before any act was undertaken affect- 
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iiig tlkC ^ship's course, or of stopping. By Mediterranean rules, a. 
merchant, or a group of niercltatits, ciiarlering a vessel for the ship¬ 
ment of goods, and embarking u|xin it themselves, had alntiost complete 
authority upon it, the majority, in case there were several, governing 
the management and movements of the vessel, the master being respon¬ 
sible for damages only if he acted contrary to the advice of a majority 
of the merchants. 

The loading of a cargo was carefully prescribed by the laws of Oleron. 
It was performed liy ^'stowers/' who were tq be paid for their work 
by the merchants, ITiey were ‘'to dispose the cargo properly, slowing 
it closely, and arranging the several casks, bales, boxes, bundles, in such 
a manner as to balance both sides, hil up the vacant spaces, and manage 
everything to the l>est advantage/’ Men called sacquiers (sack carriers) 
were employed to load and unload grain; salt, and hsh, to watch that 
the merchant was not defrauded by the ship's crew. The Italian republics 
had strict rules to prevent the overloading of a ship. The capacity of 
the vessel was measured by inspectors at the time of launching, and 
her sides were marked by a painted line, above which the water was not 
allowed to rise. Nowhere in Europe was the technique of loading and 
unloading a vessel so highly organized as in Venice. The famous Arsenal 
is described by a traveler as “like a great street on either hand with the 
sea in the middle/' Warehouses, each with its special kind of materials 
and goods lined the long waterfront, A galley making ready for sea 
was towed from warehouse to warehouse, from each of which stevedores 
handed out hales, cordage, arms, food, etc., “'and so from both sides 
everything that might lie required, and when the galley reached the 
end of the pier she was equipped from end to end.'” In like manner an 
arriving galley was unloaded. 

When in storms at sea it seemed expedient to throw a part of the 
cargo overboard, the master had to ask the advice of the merchants, 
but was not required to conform to it if he felt that the ship”s safety de¬ 
manded his disregarding it. Any loss incurred by the merchants through 
this ‘^ejection" of cargo was, by English law, made good to them from 
the property on shipboard of master and seamen, and the master lost the 
freight on the goods thrown into the sea, 

TTie increased dangers of the sea at certain seasons of the year, as 
well as the constant dangers of piracy, caused the organiaatlon in Medi¬ 
terranean ports, from about the middle of the crusading period, of two 
great fleets annually, for the trip to the E^t. One made the voyage 
near Easter time, and the other in the summer after St, John”s Day 
(June :i4), though the time of starting might vary. Merchants much 
preferred this way of voyaging, especially If they were transporting 
very valuable w^ares. It was usually planned to avoid the sea in stormy 
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sesisons, Ludolph voii Sucheni isiUgge^is some features oJ Mediterraiieati 
travel in 1350: 


The ship always Hies, as il were [he writes] from west to east with a 
fair wtnd, niahing more way in the night tlian in the day+ and traveling 
fully fifteen miles in every hour of the day- ♦ * , Great ships going from 
the West to the East are wont to return in the months of September and 
October, but galleys and vessels of that sort begin their voyage thither 
from hence in August, when the sea is smooth ; for in November^ December, 
and January no vessels can cross the seas because of storms. HowbcEt, no 
vessels can, except very seldom, return without toil, fear* and tempest. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it was impossible for llie 
ships of the period to make the voyage from Italy to the Baltic and 
return in the same season- 

The fear of shipwreck was augmented by a common-laiv practice 
known as the law^ of wrecht which persisted throughout the Middle 
^Ages.'Vessels, as we have seen, w'ere seldom in die course of their voy¬ 
age far from shore, and wrecks were frequent. One of the trials of a 
mariner’s life was this custom of wreckage by which all the goods 
washed from a wreck, or which were in a stranded vessel, became in 
whole or in part the property of the owner of the shore Th e lord 
whojjwned a dangerous stretch of coast was likely to reap a gwi^ly 
harvest in the sailing season, A lord on the coast of Brittany 
boasted of a dangerous rock on his shore as the finest stone in his 
crown. Mariners were sometimes lured by lights placed upon the 
rocks by peasants, and it can be imagined that this was often done wdth 
the connivance of the lord. The French were very active as wreckers 
on the coast of the Bay of Biscay. In most of the Mediterranean states 
there were severe laws against those W’ho tried to plunder a ship in 
peril, and any one convicted of such an offense was thrown into the 
sea, and then dragged out and stoned to death, “just as a woH should 
he stoned to death.” The Jaw of wreck was early recognized as an in-; 
jury to commerce, but it was very slow to lose its rigor, Prutz says it|' 
ivas in the crusading states that the law was first abrogated, in regardi 
to Christian mariners only at first ; later it was applied to Mohammedans 
also.‘"From early in the twelfth century there are comijacts between the 
various crusading states and certain commercial cities of southern 
Europe, which contain renunciations of the "strand right” by the former 
in favor of the Tatter. In T170, the Eastern Empire agreed to punish any 
exercise of the strand law ivithin its jurisdiction against the Genoese, 
and to compel a restitution of property thus lost. Many instances of 
special dispensation from the burden of the law of wreck, as well as 
' complaint of the exercise and abuse of the custom, in the thirteenth cen- 
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tury show that it was still a considerable factor in the life of the 
Mediterranean mariner. 

In the first part of the twelfth century there began in Eng^land a move¬ 
ment for the niitigation of this practice. Henry I ordained that if ajiy 
person escaped alive from an unfortunate vessel, it should not be con¬ 
sidered a wreck, A law of Richard J was leveled against the "accursed 
custom^^ and the abuse ol it by rapacious lords, and provided that a 
pilot who wilfully directed a vessel toward a daneerous coast where it 
was wrecked, if in the pay of the lord of the land, should be hanged 
on the spot on a high gibbet, which was "to abide and remain to succeed¬ 
ing ages on that place, as a visible caution to other vessels that sail 
thereby,If the lord appropriated any of the goods of a wreck, he 
was called "accursed," and punished as a robber* Another article de¬ 
clared that when a lord was guilty of aiding the wreckers or connived 
with a treacherous pilot who caused the ship to be cast upon his shore, 
^ he was to be burned in his own house, the site of which was to he 
tum^ into a market-place "for the sale of hogs and swine to all poster- 
ity*'/lii spite of these frightful penalties, the practice seems to have 
been continued in England as elsewhere. In 1236, King Henry III 
provided^ in a charter "for the abolition of unjust customs," for the 
restoration of the property of a wreck in case a man escaped or a beast 
were found alive on hoard. A similar law was made in 1275, according 
to which a ship was not to be considered a wreck, if man* cat, or dog 
escaped from it alive. The Hanseatic League exerted itself to eliminate 
the law of wreck from the custom of the sea; in 12S7, the merchants 
r who frequented Wisby met and agreed that shipwrecked property should 
1 be restored to its owner, and the cities of the league were to be held 
10 this rule under penalty of ejection "cjr s^daMme That 

the custom of wrecking prevailed more or less generally, with the force 
of common law, up to the close of the Middle Ages, is indicated by an act 
of the Scottish Parliament, in 1430, providing that, in case vessels were 
wrecked on the coasts of Scotland, the restoration of the property to 
the owners or its confiscation by the king should be determined by the 
"law respecting wrecks in the country to which they belonged." 

The loss of life and property by shipwreck was not the only peril of 
the seaman’s life. Travel on the sea as on land was enlivened by the 
ever prese nt dreat^of at tack and Tohbery, and ships always went well 
armed, wiihsuHTTrasualry'mldew^ the ninth and tenth centuries 
piracy was the chief trade of all the northern nations. Venice at the 
same time was hampered in her growing commercial activity by the 
Croatian and Dalmatian pirates of the Adriatic, and the Saracens were 
harrying commerce in the western Mediterranean. The Venetians in 
S70 defeated the Saracen pirates who were attempting to enter the 
Adriatic, and before the close of the tenth century they had destroyed 
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the power of the Dalinatians, and fairly cleared that sea of piracy. 
^ But the nuisance, though ahated in the Mediterranean and Adriatic, 
was by no means abolished. Professional piracy continued to be prac¬ 
tised, and the seas were infested from first to last by such groups 
as the “V'ictoral Brothers** of the Baltic, who had for their motto, "Ged's 
friend and all the world's enemy," and w'hose power was broken by 
the Hanseatic League early in the fifteenth century. 

Besides the lawless professional piracy practised against all ships 
indiscriminately, there was anotlier form of the evil which was le¬ 
gitimized by the connivance or instigation of governments, and used 
as a means of warfare against a hostile state. In the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries, Genoa. Pisa, and \*eiiice tolerated if they did not en¬ 
courage piracy as a commercial weapon against each other. The mari¬ 
ners of the Cinque Ports were commissioned by Henry ill in 1242 to 
make reprisals upon the French, The Hanseatic League, although the 
repression of piracy in the North and Baltic seas had been one of the 
objects for wrhich it was formed, did not scruple on occasions to employ 
the aid of pirates w'hen convenient, to injure the commerce of a rival. 
The practice of legalized reprisal under letters of marque very often 
''developed into full-blown piracy, without particular regard as to na¬ 
tionality. It was common for commercial seamen of one country to 
turn corsairs and ra^-age the shipping of another country, or even some¬ 
times of their ow'n, Matthew of Westminster says “that in those days 
' there was neither king nor law for sailors, but everyone called w'hatever 
he Could plunder or carry off his own," The Cinque Ports took advan¬ 
tage of their commission to harry the French and made themselves so 
pestiferous in the English Channel in 1292, to friend as well as foe. 
that the government made efforts, without entire success, to suppress 
them. In general, however, the principle held good among corsairs that 
fellow countrymen w^cre not to be disturbed. Northern maritime com¬ 
merce flourished in the reign of Canute, because the people of his 
Danish empire, being fellow subjects, did not prey upon each other's 
shipping. The corsairs of the Mediterranean cities of Europe refrained 
from injuring their compatriots. 

j Governments were slow to recognize their responsibility for protect¬ 
ing their subjects on the high seas, and slower still to acquire the power 
of doing so effectively. The half-respectability of piracy, as well as its 
usefulness in time of war, made rulers lenient toward it when practised 
by their own subjects, and more or less helpless in exacting redress from 
the pirate subjects of other states. The story of Alf, the K'orwegian 
nobleman, shows us how difficult the problem sometimes w^as. The sea. 
like the land, did not lack its robber baron, and Alf was famous as a 
Baltic pirate in the thirteenth renfuFy. Af”one time thirty cogs belong¬ 
ing to German merchants were scouring the sea for him, He escaped 
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and returned home, where his sovereign raised him to the rank of earlj 
and looked upon the pursuit of Alf by the Gernrian merchants as an act 
of hostility to himself. 

Security upon the seas rested generally, in the early days, wdth the 
merchants themselves. They formed assc^i^mns by means of which 
they could send their ships in fleets, the vessels being armed against 
attack by pirates, and sometimes having convoys of vessels specially 
armed and manned for war. Lively engagements often took place, and 
if the merchants were defeated and lost ships and goods, they had re¬ 
course to reprisal, and a sort of private warfare ensued. When govern¬ 
ments began to interest themielves more in the security of the seas, 
they sought to regulate tins practice of reprisal by providing that re¬ 
dress should first Ijc demanded through governmental channels, and 
only on the failure of such action was the plundered merchant to lake 
the matter in his own hands, 

1 The Italian i^aritime city republics, whose prosperity and even exist- 
I ence depended upon commerce, interested themselves from before cru¬ 
sading times in ridding the sea of pirates and in regulating and safeguard- 
f ing the passage of their ships. They were the first states to assume 
sovereign jurisdiction over neighboring seas, Venice laying claim to 
the whole Adriatic lie fore the close of the thirteenth century. This as¬ 
sumption, while due in the main perhaps to other motives than protec¬ 
tion,. involved the responsibility for making those seas safe, and in fact 
did much toward that end. 

1 As medieval life became more settled and more civilized, tbe mecha¬ 
nism o^husiness improved. Bartering and peddling vanished except in the 
more rur^ regions and established markets and fairs came into being, 
^as they had been before in the "Empire. Fairs■afitTmarkets in the 

Middle Ages played a far greater economic part than they do today. 
Tliey were the chief and often the sole means of distribution of locd 
products and purchase of necessities from the outside. So lucrative was 
this right of market that in Carolingian times It was a crown preroga¬ 
tive. In the ninth and tenth centuries the Imonage, wherever they 
could, usurped this prerogative and asserted it“as a right of local 
sovereignty. Many monastertes and bishoprics enjoyed it by royal grant, 
however. As the Feudal form of government beamc more settled in 
the tw^elfth century the great feudatories deprived the small baronage of 
the right of fair but usually left them the right of local market. Thus 
the fair passed under the political administration of the high nobles, 
'^whlle the market remained under manorial jurisdiction. 

^Ipket right in the Middle Ages was a feudal right. The market was 
part of the fief. It w'as a domanial institution, confin«i to the manor 
or collection of manors of a single lord. Such local markets often must 
.. have licen close together and served a small locality. The Sathsenspief^et. 
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thft local code of Saxony compiled 10 the thirteenth century, but of earlier 
□rlgsn. forbadt ^rujia r k^la^to be within less than a iniEe ( Gernuin) of one 
another. Qrdencus Vitalis, a Norman chronicler of the twelfth century, 
instances a countryman driving home a cow from market, and elsewhere 
speaks of "the common talk of the vulgar in the market-places and 
churchyards about the death of William Rufus." The churchyard was 
frequently the markel-placCt and Sunday afternoon a common market 
day. Thus Guibert de Nogent, another writer of the twelfth century, 
writes : "On Saturdays the country folk would flock in from divers parts 
round about for purposes of trade, carrying around for sale beans, bar¬ 
ley, or any kind of corn, and in the town the stalls of cobblers and other 
craftsmen were open." [f a peasant Found a buyer who wished a larger 
quantity or amount of grain or cattle than he had brought to market he 
would often take the purchaser home with him to view the stock on foot 
or the grain in his barn. What kind of mercha ndise was offered for 
sale in these local markets? First of all. pravisions. The market, there¬ 
fore, had a bucolic character and was much frequented by the peasantry 
of the regioni-As life developed, as taste became more refined, the market 
liecanie quasi-permanent. It became a weekly institution where on cer¬ 
tain days of the mouth—the second W'ednesday, the third Thursday^ etc. 
—special markets were held^ forjg^n. wood, wine, horses* cattle, etc. 

As the great feudatories extendi their sway and as territories be¬ 
came more consolidated* naturally the seats of the migh^ b^ame the 
most important centres of trade; and as many of these in turn developed 
OtitoJtowns, at last the towns became the chief places of commerce and 
trade, where the princes, as Philip Augustus in Paris, erected haHes, 
stores, warehouses. "The establishment of a marketas Maitland has 
pointed Out, "is not one of those indefinite phenomena which the his¬ 
torian of law must make over to the historian of economic processes. 
It is a definite and legal act. The market is established by law, which 
prohibits men from buying and selling elsewhere than in a duly con¬ 
stituted market* To prevent an easy disposal of stolen goods is the aim of 
this prohibition. . . * He who buys elsewhere runs a risk of being treated 
as a thief if he happens to buy stolen goods. , * , A hy-motive favors 
this establishment of niarkets. Those who traffic in safety may fairly 
be asked to pay some toll. * . * Perhaps also the use o^f . . . weights 
and measures known and trustworthy is another part of the valuable 
consideration.” ' 

When the towns were formed, these niarkets became more numerous 
and assumed"afriih’portance much greater than in days previous. In the, 
twelfth century the enormous stimulation of trade caused ^ great an! 
increase in the number of markets that we find complaint of their ex-, 
cessive number. However* one must discount this dissatisfaction in some| 

^ Maitland* Domfsday and Beyand, 
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idc^ce, for it was chiefly voiced by the clergy, who resented the com- 
jpetition of secular commercial activity due to the rise of the towns. An 
energetic letter of PoiJe Eugene III to Henry II of England, protesting 
that the market of the bishop of Bayeux was being ruined by the new 
town markets which the king had authorized, is illuminating on this 
head. In the twelfth century revival the Italians—Venetians, Lombards. 
Genoese, Pisans appear as the first conductors of “through” traffic from 
one country to another. But, as we have seen, the Provenqaux, the Cata¬ 
lans in the south, and the Flemings and Germans soon got into the game. 
Von Below has shown, so far as Germany is concerned, that the texts do 
not enable us very often to draw an exact line of separation between 
the wholesale merchant and the retail dealer.vff in one place wholesale 
commerce is in the hands of foreigners, who seek the authorization of 
the municipal authorities to sell at retail, in another place we find it is 
active and exploited by the citizens themselves, the distinction being 
a vanishing one between the two kinds of merchants. The small trader 
shared in and was interested in wholesale importations, exactly as the big 
merchant disposed of his goods indifferently at wholesale or retail, either 
within or without the town. 

The three chief distinctions between fair and market were; (1) the 
Jair was under tligher_|eijdal jurisdiction than the market; (2) it was 
not domanial, but served ajar wider public (the greatest of the fairs 
were international in scope); (3) it was seasonal, not weekly or bi¬ 
weekly. It should be added that merchants resorting to fairs were as¬ 
sured not only special safe-conducts which provided special penalties for 
violation of the merchants in person or goods, but also reduction of tar¬ 
iffs and tolls, conveniences for sale, and special courts for adjustment of 
disputes and to enforce collection of debts. In England this court was 
known as the court of piepowder, from Norman French pied dc poudre, 
“dusty ioot." The opening day of the fair was always an important fete 
day (ferta), whence the word “fair.” 

Every country and every great fief had its fair. In the Chronicle of 
Lambert of Ardres is an account of how Count Baldwin of Guisnes 
established a fair, in which the distinction between the two institutions 
is clearly expressed. He w.ntes: 

The market also which in the days of his predecessors had been at 
Sutkerka not for any special cause but because of chance, he changed to 
Alderwicum. but following the advice of the Church did not change the 
day; where assembled and came to reside those living round about as citi- 
zms. Also the count of Guisnes. as much for heavenly glory as for a 
virtuous deed, to all the people, as much merchants as other peoples, be¬ 
cause of the abundance of merchandise which came there from all parts, 
ordered to be held each year in that place during the feast of the solemnity 
of Pentecost a public fair, and this decree he confirmed by oath. The villa 
he surrounded by a double ditch and rampart in the midst of which he 
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biiili: halls and necessary huildingis, and as was fining he buik with dili¬ 
gence and reverence a chapel at ihe enirance of the first enclosure, to the 
honor of Sl Nicholas (the patron saint of tnerchants) ; where lie placed 
a holy nian named Stephen as chaplain, with sufficient books and various 
ecclesiastical ornaments, to the glory of the town. 

In these niarkets foreign merchants and strangers to the town entered 
into competition with the local trade. Thus at Paris on Saturday, which 
was “great'^ ntarket day^ the drapers of St, Denis, Beauvais, and Cam- 
brat cajne to sell their cloths; they had a special rocni in the Place des 
Metiers, only it was provided that all these merthants must not sell 
until the clock gave the signal for ilve opening of the market, and when 
the clock sounded the hour of closure all sale had to cease and the 
foreign merchants retire. Permanent conunerce, i.t.. every-day commerce, 
was the privilege of the local bourgeois. On the '*greal”^ market day of 
Paris, merchants ivho had stores in the city had to close them and sell 
in the market under penalty of a fine of forty sons, which was doubled 
for each offense, 'ilerchants and artisans were conipelled to go to the 
kiiig^s market and were forbidden to sell in their shops. Only a few 
jiirftcrs obtained the privilege of selling at home on market day: and 
they paid the king a fee of forty sous annually for the privilege. But 
as a rule the obligation to sell in the market was maintained. These 
measures were taken for fiscal interests chiefly. It was easier to make 
the merchants pay their dues in the market than to go around and col¬ 
lect them. In Paris the market was royal. In these iiattcs the king rented 
the stalls; and therefore had an interest in seeing that the kallcs were 
thronged on market days. In France, in ihc reign of St, Louis the 
crown claimed the right over markets as part of the regalia. It asserted 
the principle that no one could start a market anywhere in the kingdom 
of France without the king’^s consent, and what is said of markets is 
also true of fairs. When application was made to the king for the 
establishment of a market, ati Investigation was made by his agents^ 
bailiffs, or seneschals. If the investigation iva.s unfavorable the retjuest 
was refused. In 1265 a decision of the Curia Regis abolished the market 
created by a feudal lord. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the. awakening of commerce 
and industrj' enormously increased the number of fairs, so that every 
country had many. Most of these, of course, were relatively local in 
nature, hut still served a w'ider zone than the old markets. The towns 
quite naturally became the important seats of the fairs. The most fa¬ 
mous fairs in Italy were at: Pisa, Venice, Genoa. Pavia, Modena, Padua, 
Milan, Bergamo, Viterbo, Piacenza, Bari, Capua, Gaeta, Salerno. Man- 
fredonia, and Brindisi, Significantly, Rome had none. In Germany we 
find: Cologne, Erfurt, Naumburg, Brunswick, Leipzig, Hamburg, 
SlagdebuTg, Regensburg, Frank fort-on-the-Main and Frankfort-on-the- 
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Oder. In Flanders and the Low Countries were: St. Omcr, 
Bruges, Courtrai, Lille, Thourout, Douai, Cambrai, Orchies, Ypres, 
Alost, Audenbourg, Axel, Malines, Poperinghe, Mons, Ghent, and 
Antwerp. France was thick with them, among the most important in 
Normandy l)eing Rouen, Caudebec, Elboeuf, Harfleur, Caen, Evreux, 
Montmartin-sur-Mer (Cotentin), Avranches, Mont St. Michel, Cou- 
tances, Carentan, X'alognes, Bemay. In Brittany were St. Malo, Rennes, 
Pontorson, Guingamp (whence the word gingham) Treguier, Quim- 
perlc, Plouescat. In the Ile-de-France one finds: Paris, Dreux, St. Denis, 
Orleans, Puiscaux, Morigny, Etampes, Mantes, Montlhery, Melun, 
Beauvais. In Anjou: V'erger, Beaupr^u, Marillais, Brissac, Saumur 
and Angers. In central France: Bourges, Nevers, Poitiers, Angouleme, 
Gourvilic, Perigueux, Chalon-sur-Saone, Dijon, Auxerre, Autun, Ton- 
nerre, Beauvray, Tours, Chartres, Chateau-du-Loir, St. Aignan, Chinon. 
In the English provinces, Bordeaux, Bayonne, Agen, Chatillon. In the 
Midi far the most famous were the fairs of St. Gilles and Bcaucaire. 
Among Spanish fairs of importance were Medina del Campio, the great¬ 
est, Seville, Cuenca, X'alladolid, Segovia, Toledo, and Burgos. In Eng¬ 
land the fairs of Stourbridge and St. Ives were very famous; others 
were Chester, Winchester, Boston, Stamford, Portsmouth, Abingdon, 
Northampton, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Paris, in the Fair of St. Denis, {x>ssessed the very oldest fair 
whose history can be traced without interruption in the Middle Ages. 
It was founded by Dagobert I in 630 and w'as held for the four weeks 
follow'ing October 3, the day sacred to the memory of St. Denis. Thus 
it W'as an autumn fair.^ut when commerce and trade began to increase 
about the time of the Crusades and Paris to grow in population and 
political importance under the Capetian kings, tfac nionks of St. Denis 
^nted a summer fair also. Hence in 1124 Louis VI set aside the tract 
of grouhtT north of Montmartre for a new fair called the Foire du 
Lendit.* It l>egan the second Wednesday in June and ended on St. 
John's day (June 24). Religious formalities always accompanied its 
opening, a sermon being preached to the people by the bishop of Paris, 
who received ten livres parisis from the monks of St. Denis for the 
service. The Lendit Fair was popular with the merchants of Paris. 
Normandy, and Flanders.*ln fact it was the chief rendezvous of the 
merchants of North France. The chief articles of sale were cloths, 
leather, parchment, furs, and horses. The abbots of St. Denis derived 
^revenue from the rent of stalls and were responsible for the police 
of the fair. In the fourteenth century the crown, however, began to 
trespass upon the ablatial privileges and extended ro>*al jurisdiction 

= Tbe word was derived from the Ijitin htdirliim, which oriRinalljr signified a 
religious gathering at a fixed (indictum. Old French rndit) time, and by exten¬ 
sion a (air, a ferta or holy day being also a holiday. 
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over the fair. The Foirc du Lendit is almost as famous in the chansons 
as those of Oiampagnc, especially in the Chanson du pelcrinage dc Char¬ 
lemagne a Jerusalem, the Ficrabras, and the Dit du Lendit. 

We have the right to insist upon the commercial, legal, civilizing part 
played by the great fairs in the Middle Ages. A great quantity of 
ii.r?»cles—wheat, linen, silk and cotton goods, alum and dyestuffs, arms 
and metals, and many other objects besides, fe<l a traffic on land anJ^ 
sea which far surpassed the limits of url)an and mere market economy. 
Is it necessary to recall the character, not only national, but even world¬ 
wide, of the wool trade of England and the \'ast field of expansion, the 
extent and the power of the cloth trade of Tuscany and of Flanders in 
this epoch ? 

Far and away the most famous fairs in medieval Europe were those 
^f Champagne. Lying to the east and southeast of Paris was tlie remark¬ 
able collection of fiefs ruled for most of three centuries by the counts 
of Champagne, a line or succession of rulers rivaling the strong royal 
house itself in its best days in energy, wisdom, power, and affluence. Of 
the five counties ruled by these powerful seigniors, those of Champagne 
and Brie formed the most important part. Physically undivided, they oc¬ 
cupied the great elevated plain beginning a few miles east of Paris, ex¬ 
tending from the valley of the Seine and the Oise to the border of 
Germany. To the south lay the great duchy of Burgundy, to the north 
the counties of Hainaut, Brabant, and Flanders. 

A glance at the map is sufficient to convince one of the w'onderful 
natural advantages of the Champagne country. This great fertile plain 
of France is blest w'ith one of the most marvelous river systems, or 
rather groups of river systems, to be found anywhere m the world. 
Through it flows the upper Seine, giving outlet to Normandy and the 
Channel coast; along its eastern border from south to north flows the 
Meuse on its way to the Low Countries and the North Sea. A few 
miles to the southeast, across what was in the Middle Ages the duchy 
of Burgundy, are the Moselle and ihe Saone, the latter the chief tribu¬ 
tary of the Rhone and hence an important outlet to the Mediterranean 
and the whole world of medieval commerce. Almost as close on the 
southw’est and flowing through the county of Blois, also a possession 
of the counts of Champagne in the Middle Ages, is the Loire, chief 
waterway to the western sea. Two other rivers, the Marne and the 
Moselle, furnished an almost complete water transportation from east 
to west through the Marne gap, thus connecting the Rhine and the 
Seine. The Great and Little St. Bernard, the Mont Cenis, the Mont 
Genevre passes of the Alps, supplemented by the admirable river system, 
connected Champagne with North Italy. .And those Italian merchants 
who did not cross the Alps, like the Genoese, Pisans, Sienese, found the 
way to Champagne as easy up the Rhone and the Saone. 
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Another striking fact concerning the Champagne country is its 
centr^ loouion. Lying midway between the thriving towns of the Low 
Countries, thc^^nglish wool-growers, the fisheries of the North Sea, 
and the bankers and merchant importers of Italy and Languedoc on 
the south, between Germany on the east and all of the realm of France 
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to west and south, it is no wonder that Champagne became the meeting- 
place of the nations in the new age of commerce and industry opening 
up in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Champagne was the focal 
point of central European trade where all routes from north and south, 
from east and west converged. 

Moreover, in addition to being middleman and pl^^f distribution 
of all of this commerce. Champagne was a goodly land in itself, t’or 
ages its well watered and well drained valleys have been famous for 
nch jnelda^of grain and wine, live stock, wool, and dairy products. 
Its climate is moderate and mild. Thanks to its natural fertility and in¬ 
telligent government. Champagne very early became the home of a 
numerous and happy population. The counts of Champagne were eager 
promoters of the material welfare of their territories. Tlie records 
abound with evidences of their surveys of woods and waters, the drain¬ 
age of marshes, the ^ropling of thinly populated areas. They w'ere 
notably active in seeking to exterminate wolves, whose considerable 
presence testifies to the existence of much forest land in the twelfth and 
' thirteenth centuries, in a region now almost destitute of timber. 

The precise date of the foundation of the famous Fairs of Cham¬ 
pagne is lost in obscurity. Probably as far back as there has been a move¬ 
ment of peoples and goods across the continent, just so long has there 
been a mart at this point. Roman records show that there was a fair 
at Troyes in the fifth century. But no organic connection can be shown 
between Roman fairs and the great Champagne Fairs of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. A French chanson makes Charles the Bald the 
founder of the Champagne Fairs. But we must cast this theory aside. 
The fair at Provins is said to have arisen in the ninth century. Tradition 
relates that because of fear of the Norsemen the relics of St. Ayoul 
were carried from their resting place at St. Benoit-sur-Loire to Provins, 
where Count Etienne conceded and confirmed a fair for the benefit of 
the church of St. Ayoul. The earliest certain date is 963, when a fair at 
Chalons-sur-Mame is mentioned. Another was at Lagny-sur-Mame in 
996. The slave dealers of Verdun were at the Champagne Fairs in 996. 
The fairs of Bar-sur-Aube and Troyes appear in 1114. How early Ital¬ 
ian merchants appeared at them, we do not know. As far back as the 
reign of Philip I of France, Pope Gregory VII (died 1085) unwar¬ 
rantably accus^ him of despoiling Italian merchants going to the Cham¬ 
pagne Fairs. 

A whole scries of official documents authentically dated, beginning 
in the early twelfth century, proves conclusively that the Champagne 
Fairs were established and flourishing institutions at the opening of 
' that century. These documents are o| various kinds: grants from 
the counts to a near-by abbey or church of the taxes or revenues on 
certain kinds of merchandise, of a certain share of all revenues, or 
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permits to rent their houses to sojourners at the fairs. Papal bulls 
and various charters from ecclesiastical authorities, as well as grants 
from lesser lay lords, refer to the fairs and their importance. A char¬ 
ter of Count Hugh of Troyes in 1114 granted to the abbey of Montier- 
cn-Der the taxes on horses and other beasts sold at the fairs of Bar. 
and another of the same year gave similar favors to the abbey of St. 
Pierre-de-la-Celle at Troyes. Charters of 1137 and thereafter show the 
fairs of Provins to be well established. In 1157 a charter of Count 
Henry of Champagne in favor of the church of St. Etienne proves 
the existence of the fairs of Lagny and shows their organization and 
protection to be a thing well developed and of long standing. From 
1157 on the charters of the Fairs of Champagne and Brie are frequent, 
^y the middle of the twelfth century they were in a highly organized 
state and long before the end of the century their fame was interna¬ 
tional, and their activity and magnificence of wealth became an object 
of universal admiration. 

The Fairs of Champagne were really a series of fairs, and in the 
later days at least, the tendency was toward a constant increase of their 
number. Yet from the beginning certain centres were prewiinent, 
and the fairs held at these places were of an international character. 
Six fairs in particular, of the more than fifty markets existing at one 
time or another, had assumed such prominence as to become known as 
the “Fairs of Champagne.” One of these was at Bar, one at Lagny, 
and two each at Provins and Troyes every year. Other fairs were held, 
even at these places, and in later years repeated grants were made for 
markets and fairs at other towns in Champagne, but these six remained 
the leading fairs. The most important of the lesser places were Eper- 
nay, Vitry, Nogent, and Chalons. Once the natural advantage of these 
special points became apparent the counts set them apart by siiecial 
legislation, regulation and safeguards, so that soon all outside interest 
was concentrated in them. Other fairs might have local importance 
as markets and exchanges, but none could hope to win great international 
patronage. 

At first the duration of the fairs was rather short, but by repeated 
grants and concessions they were extended until each of them coveretl 
a period of something over six weeks, so that, with the intervals re¬ 
quired for settling up affairs and moving on to the next stand the six 
fairs gave Champagne an almost continuous market throughout the year. 
^Thc fair of Bar-sur-Aube in 1160 lasted but fifteen days, but by 1250 
it was somewhere around five weeks long, and ultimately it was still 
longer. Something of the same kind of process occurred in the cases of 
Provins, Troyes, and I-agny, only much earlier. In the heyday of the 
fairs that of Lagny commenced on January 2; on Shrove Tuesday the 
fair of Bar was opened; the May fair of Provins commenced the last 
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of April or early in May, depending upon the fair of Bar, which fol¬ 
lowed the movable calendar of the Church. The fair of St. John, or the 
“hot” fair of Troyes as it was called, opened the Tuesday after a fort¬ 
night from the nativity of St. John (June 24), in any case during the 
first two weeks of July, and lasted until September 14. The fair of St. 
Ayoul of Provins b^an on the day of the Exaltation of the Cross (Sep¬ 
tember 14) and lasted till All Saints’ Day (November i). It was held 
in the lower city, while the May fair of the same city was held in the 
upper city. Finally the fair of St. R^y, or the “cold” fair of Troyes, 
began on November 2, and practically closed the year, lasting until the 
week before Christmas. 

Of these fairs, jhat of Lagny belonged to the monks of St. Pierre de 
I^ny, and'the proceeds of the first seven days of the autumn fair, or 
fair of St. Ayoul 7 )f Trovins, were the perquisite of the monks of St. 
Ayoul. The rest belonged to the counts of Champagfnc, save as they 
granted portions of them to others for a time. All were dependent for 
support and protection upon the administration of the counts. 

The order of business in the fairs seems to have varied somewhat 
in early years, but tended to become fixed and uniform for all the great 
fairs as the regulation of the counts was extended over them. Eight 
^ days of entry at each fair were allowed the merchants in which to arrive, 
install themselves, unpack and place their goods on exhibition. During 
this time no taxes or dues were collected from them. Then came ten 
days of the fair itself, called the joxrc de drops or fair of woolens. Dur- 
1 ing this time only cloth was to be sold or bought in the premises of the' 
fair. On the evening of the tenth day of the foire de drops the cry of 
“Haro, Haro!” was sounded by the sergeants throughout the city and 
the cloth disappeared. The next day the fair of hides, peltries, and furs 
opened, and it likewise occupied ten days of the fair. When the cry of 
“Haro" closed this fair, there began the fair of ct'oir de poids, or things 
sold by weight and measure, which covered an innumerable variety of 
articles. This was also the time of paying fees to the officials and gov¬ 
ernment of the fair. During most of this time the fair of horses and 
other beasts brought from near-by places and even remote counties of 
France went on. Four weeks from the close of the cloth fair the final 
erj' of “Haro” closed up the booths of the money-changers and the 
fair was over.' 4 ^ive days of grace were allowed for the completion of 
\ inventories, settlement with the count’s officials, obtaining "letters of 
change,” and having the seal of the fair placed on all important contracts 
to insure their validity. The ringing of the bell each morning was the 
I signal for the opening of the booths, and when it rang at nightfall they 
were closed. There was no selling except between these hours. 

In appearance the fair differed ver y mu ch from the markets-of Paris 
and many other cities, in that the fair instead of being confined to a 
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single hall was spread all over town. These towns had their own local 
markets for hsh, meat, and other staples of local consumption, but the 
fairs occupied the towns, dominated them socially and economically, and 
it was natural that the town should largely be given over to them. In par¬ 
ticular at Provins. the two fairs occupied at one time or another both 
the upper and lower town. 

The counts provided commodious halls and great storehouses in each 
of the towns. At Provins these magazines were largely underground, 
connected by subways, making a veritable subterranean city. Many com¬ 
munities or groups of communities trading^ at the fairs owned their per¬ 
manent halls in one or more of the four towns. These houses, booths, 
stables, and storehouses served as hotels and places for displaying and 
selling goods. In the great throng were merch^ts from the chief prov¬ 
inces of France—Normandy, Flanders, Languedoc. Picardy, Provence, 
and foreign merchants from Italy. Germany, the Low Countries, Eng¬ 
land, Spain, Portugal, and even Poland.':::^rman merchants are first 
mentioned in 1178. The Sienese were frequent visitors. The merchandise 
was as varied as the merchants. It consisted of cattle and produce, cloth 
of every kind—silks from the Far East, woolen goods from Flanders 
and Tuscany, linen from Brittany, canvas from Cahors, furs from 
Scandinavia and Russia, iron and leather goods from Germany, wines 
from the south of France and Spain, and a complex variety of condi¬ 
ments and spices brought by Italian and Provencal merchants from the 
Orient. 

Of the goods exchanged at the Fairs of Champagne, cloth^and 
especially woolen cloth, stood first in importance. Not the last of the 
sources for this commc^ty were the Champagne towns themselves. 
Provins early became well developed in this industry. In 1230 it is said 
that in this town of 5txx) hearths there were 3000 loom workers, with 
fullers and carders for the manufacture of wool. Qoth of many kinds 
■ 4 rom the very finest to the coarsest and for every purpose was woven. 
Dydng was far ad’V’anced. The gilds were highly organized and the 
business of cloth-making was minutely regulated by the counts and the 
kings who succeeded them. At Troyes. Bar, and Lagny there were 
cloth industries, though not so extensive as at Provins. At Chalons-sur- 
Mame and Rheims were weaving industries. From many towns in 
France came woolen goods, among them Rouen, Arras, Beauvais, Paris, 
St. Denis, Toulouse, Montpellier, and Limoges. From Flanders—Ma- 
lines, Ypres, St. Omer, Dicst, Ghent, Valenciennes, Lille, Bruges. Na¬ 
mur, Douai, Dixmude, Cambrai, Louvain, and other places—came still 
more. Linens came from the four towns of the Fairs and Rheims, from 
Germany, especially from Ulm, and very famous ones from Burgundy, 
as well as from Besancon and Lorraine.'^Silks from far-off countries, 
and especially from and through the Italian towns, were important. 
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Lucca’s silk products had a great reputation at the Fairs, as they did 
throughout the western world. Besides, there were other textiles of a 
rarer sort. From the Levant, Syria, Persia, and Egypt came w’onderful 
cloth of gold and silver for the vestments and garments of the great 
folk and for the ceremonial robes of the priesthood. 

.Abundance of hides, furs, peltry, came to all of the Fairs, but 
especially to the fair of Lagny. Some hides, especially sheep skins 
for which it was famous, were furnished by Champagne itself. Cor¬ 
dovan leather came from Barcelona or Lerida in Spain or from 
Montpellier, Aurillac, Limoges, and Toulouse in southern France; for 
this famous product was imitated more or less successfully in many 
places. Paris itself sent some hides to the Fairs of Champagne. Peltries 
and furs came from every direction and were of many and varied types, 
skins of sheep, goats, rabbits, hares, squirrels, the lerot (a species of 
dormouse), ermine, marten, otter, civet, sable, deer (this not valued 
highly), beaver, cats both wild and tame, fox, polecat, wolf, and others. 
^ Under the name of avoir de poids were sold every kind of spices from 
the Orient, drugs of all kinds, dyes such as indigo and cochineal, the 
j latter from Provence, salt, silk, hemp cord, ointments, lard, tallow, 
honeycomb, sugar, wax, dates, lemons, and fruits. 

Provisions and drinks included many things. Many of these w’ere of 
loc^ production and were brought to the fairs for the necessities of the 
inhabitants and the crpwds of strangers drawn to the fairs. Provins alone 
Iwd two great halls for the selling of wheat and taking of tolls thereon, 
one'ln the lower and one in the upper tow’n, and two halls for butchers 
and two for fish stalls hardly suffic^ for her needs. The butchers’ halls 
each contained an abattoir as well as stalls for the sale of foods,. Among 
4hc foods mflFs sol d were cereals and vegetables—wheat, beans, peas, cab¬ 
bages, garlics, leeks,—cattle, sheep, hogs, and kids, and the flesh of each. 
Salted and fresh-water fish of ever>' kind were sold in the great fish 
stalls. The cheese of Brie was already renowned in the Middle Ages. 
.-'Though much of this foodstuff came from Champagne and Brie, evi¬ 
dence is not lacking that much also, particularly such things as cattle on 
hoof, came from Flanders. Brabant, and Hainaut as well as adjacent 
French counties. Native and foreign wines played an important part in 
the grand exchange of the fairs, as the numerous tolls and taxes placed 
upon them would indicate. The wines of Champagne w'ere famous in 
story and verse, as was ccrvoisc, or beer brewed there and consumed 
principally in Flanders and Picardy. The tariffs contain many references 
to this merchandise. 

[ The Champagne Fairs powerfully stimulated the local economic activ¬ 
ities of the regiom Sheep-raising and the manufacture of woolen goods 
became an important industry of Champagne ; iron-working was largdy 
carried on along the upper Marne and in Lorraine; a whole quarter at 
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Troyes was occupied by the tanners; the dy^rs o f ProvjnSp the fullers 
of Bierges, and La-Fert^sur-Aube, were famous. Rheims made woolen 
cloths, bunting, serges. 

Gold, silver, precious stones, iron, sleeb incense* wood of variouE 
kinds, charcoal, raw wools and silk, silk floss* hemp, linen, cotton (to 
be mixed with wool, stik, or linen)* salt and other articles are enumer¬ 
ated by Bomiquelat as of chief importance and frequently mentioned in 
the tariffs.’^easts of burden — horses, mules* and asses — came in great 
numbers and at each of the Fairs was a great square for the sale of 
them which went on during most of the time of the fair. A portion of 
the tanlieu from these sales of beasts was frequently given to the local 
abbey. 

llanuEactured objects of various kinds besides those already men¬ 
tioned as being at the Fairs were pots and pails of copper and brass, 
especially the latter, from Dinant: firkins and tubs from Alsace; vases of 
various metals, basins, kettles, and caldrons. The “p^ts et paittes’' of 
Dinant w'ere famous.'^addlcr^s products, haberdashery* and even old 
clothes found a market at, the Fairs, Tassels, purses* headdresses, gloves, 
hats, hose* mirrors (not glass but bits of highly polished metal), baskets, 
cushions, parchment, wheels and carts, and cutlery were on sale. Of 
Cutlery, Provins itself became In later days a leading centre. Jewels, 
precious stones, and the work of goldsmitjis and silversmiths were 
bought at the Fairs, as many a literary reference shows. Ink stands or 
ink horns, beads of amber* bells for cows, horsewhips, steel anvils, whet* 
stones from Ardennes or England, wooden spoons, and many other 
articles were there to find buyers, 

A study of the ^eights an^jneasutes and the kinds of standard of 
money used at the CThSmpagne Fairs vvould be too complicated to enter 
^ into here.'I'ifeasures in particular varied very much in various parts of 
France and many different units were used. Almost every province had 
,its own system. The hogshead, the setier, which was generally one- 
twelfth of a hogshead* and the bushel for grains, with the hogshead for 
liquids* were the most common mcasures.^ut the w^cights and measures 
of the Champagne Fairs tended to set a standard for the country* One 
standard lias survived to this day—troy weight, so named horn Troyes. 
Of course there were many subdivisions of each measure,t>Thc variation 
of weights was not quite so wide as that of measures, hut the same lack 
of uniformity is to be observed. Here again the weights of Cham]iagnc 
came to be a standard over a wide area. The weights were originally the* 
property of the counts* but were frequently granted in part or in spe- 1 
cial fairs to abbeys or other organizations as a sort of revenue* since j 
the gomls sold must be weighed and a fee paid for the service. The mmc ' 
was the measure for cloth* This was a measure that varied widely but 
in Champagne came to mean nearly three feel and eight inches. The 
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aune of Provins, still preserved in the fomii of an iron ferrule formerly 
in the care nf the monastery, measured three feet, seven and one-ciuarter 
incheSr It tended to become the standard, even being adopted in Bur¬ 
gundy ♦ The memory ol it survives in the *‘cloth-yard.'' 

The i^t played by the counts of Champagne in the development of 
the Fairs at Tttterhational marts was important. This rcmartsble line 
fji rulers f^iainM urihroken froTET lOiO until 1284, when the heiress of 
Champagne married Philip the Falr^ who in 1285 became king of France, 
thus joining the administration of the counties of Champagne and Erie 
to that of France. This long line of Etiennes, Henris and Thibauts^ aided 
and supported by able and broad-minded wives,, with occasionally a 
woman ruler, conceived and carried out a statesmanlike plan of internal 
regulatio-n and external support and protection for these Fairs. Feudal 
annals present few such instances of breadth and consistency of view. 

The glorious period of the Fairs of Champagne was under the rule 
of the brilliant count of Champagne kno\vn as Henry I, the 'Tiberar' 
(ti5^^0' ^he third year of his reign he issued a notable ordinance 
in restraint of private war, and formally assured the security of the peas- 
antry and merchants within his dominions. He was seconded in this 
policy by the archbishop of Rheims, who was a brother of King Louis 
VII. Under Henry’s rule the fairs of Lagny, Ear-sur-Aube, Pmvins, 
and TrojTs acquired an international importance. 

The Fairs gave the lowns what renown they had and it was fitting that 
the town should be given over to the fair. As one of the chief sources 
of revenue to the counts and the principal object of their solicitude, it 
Vwas but natural that the fair in administration should overshadow 
the local arrangements or even completely drspTice them during the 
period of the fair. Since under the regulations all fees not otherwise 
disposed of belonged to the count, and since merchants established out¬ 
side the limits of the fair paid no fee. it became vital to make the limits 
of the fair approach those of the town, so that there could be no advan¬ 
tage from staying outside the fair.'The control of the town by the count's 
officials became analogous to the control of other towns by merchant 
■ gilds. Not only were the boundaries of the fair thus dcfinitdy laid out, 
but even the locations of mercliant groups, individuals, and the very 
goods themselves were controlled by the count^s officials. The minutely 
I ordered daily, vreekly* and monthly programme described above was 
part of the same scheme. All of this \v 3 .s for the purpose of police super¬ 
vision and to the end that nothing due the count should escape hi$ 
officials. 

For this administration an elaborate system of officials was developed. 
Of these the "guards of the faif” seem to be the earliest. The first docu¬ 
mentary record of th™ls in U74' after that they appear m records 
throughout the history of the Fairs. Generally the guards were two in 
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number, though in 1225 there appear to have been three. They were paid 
a fixed saJary^ a thing unique for such ofhclals, and showing how care¬ 
ful was the iiersonal attention of the counts. Thdr functions were mani¬ 
fold h comprising the judicial, the execution of the police power, and the 
promulgation of regulating ordinances, in a word, the general direction 
of the Fairs of Champagne. 

The clerks of the Fairs, often called the ^'lieutenants of the guards/^ 
are first mentioned in the second half of the thirteenth century. They 
were originally persons of note called occasionally to take the place of 
guards who were absent or removed from office. Somew^hat after the 
fashion of the old Frankish Mayor of the Palace, the lieutenants of the 
guards tended to absorb the functions of the guards until finally they be¬ 
came the real directors of the Fait* The chancellor* or “guard of the 
seal" of the Fairs had the important function of attaching the count^s 
seal to all important contracts made during the Fairs. This seal guaran¬ 
teed the validity of the contract and assured the contracting parties that 
the power of the count would be used to enforce it. The sergeants of the 
Fairs were the police officers chosen by the guards and chancellor to 
maintain order and peace in the Fairs and to execute the multifarious 
orders of the guards. The number of these varied, but in the best days 
of the Fairs it was necessarily a very respectable force. In 1317 it con¬ 
sisted of 140 men, 120 on foot and 20 mounted. After 1344 the number 
was reduced to too, but by this time the Fairs had gone far towards their 
decline. Something like 40 notaries were needed to act as recorders and 
draw up contracts for the merchants. 

Besides this organization of the counts, the local mayor shared in the 
administration. Qiurch officials* especially the Benedictines of St* Ayoul 
of Provins and tKe abbot ofXagny, exercised a wide jmiiHlktlon, fiscal 
and judicial in particular, over the part of the Fairs committed to their 
keeping* Certain classes of cases were exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the count’s courts and these were handled in Church and local 
courts. The baillis of the king and later the prh^bts often shared with 
the count's officials in local supervision. 

The courts of the Champagne Fairs call for at least a passing notice* 
Somewhat after the fashion of the Court of Pie Powder of the Normans, 
there were local c ourts in the Fairs for the settlement of disputes that 
arose. These wer’eTn tfTe hands of the guards of the Fairs and their as- 
^sistants, with the Church officials, or in rare cases apparently in the 
hands of local officials. At Troyes what was known as the tour dfj 
(irands Jours de Troyes was attached to the count's administration and 
l>ecame a sort of court of appeals for the Fairs of Champagne and Brte, 
From this court appeal was had to the supreme court of the realm, the 
Parlemcnt of Paris* 
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Outside the limits of the counties of Champagne and Brie the activit>' 
of ihc counts was still further responsible for the growth of the Fairs. 
By treaties and conventions with the many countries through which the 
^merchants trading at the Fairs passed, a large part of the usual tolls of 
passage was remitted for traders to Chamjtegne. The power and fame of 
(he counts served to protect the merchants even where there were no 
t treaties. Further, the counts endeavored to protect their clients, not only 
: from feudal e^tactions, but from rubbers and brigands of all sorts. 
When this cQjiduit d^-s fotres was violated along the toad the counts did 
not hesitate to protest most vigorously to the governing powers of the 
offending community, even though it were to the Capetians themselves* 
as in the well known case of Thibaut the Great* who in II4S protested 
,-to Suger because the *money-changers of \''^eze3ay had! been robbed 
f in the county of Sens with the connivance probably of the son of the 
I viscount of Sens. A powerful weapon in the hands of the counts was 
I the threat of exclusion of the merchants of an offending community 
from the Champagne Fairs until redress had been made by the offending 
individuals or some one else for them. This was used to enforce the col- 
lection of debts and thus the merchants dealing at the Fairs were com- 
lulled to make good the guaranty of the count. Even w^hen not used as a 
threat, this power to exclude communities from a share in the rich 
[ business of the Fairs was sufficient to compel obedience. 

But the conduit dcs fcircs, while it served to protect the money¬ 
changers and merchants from violence and from many of the tolls along 
the road, could not w'holly bring free trade. Powerful seigniors could 
not be expected to forego such rich sources of revenue. A notable in¬ 
stance of this was the system of plages collected by the kings of France 
on the border line of the Low Countries* at Bapaume in Artois, and at 
Peronne* Royc, Compiegne, and Crepy-en-^'alois, Of these points, by 
far the most important was Bapaume. and frequent charges were made 
that the royal collectors at that place monopolized the tolls on merchants 
coming into France. The enforcement of these tolls was a serious blow* 
to the Champagpie Fairs, where the bulk of Flemish goods was destined 
to be sold and in 126^3 we find bitter complaint of the French king^s ex¬ 
tortion at Bapaume. In 1293 Philip the Fair* then in authority over the 
Champagne Fairs through his marriage w ith the heiress* issued an order 
exempting Hanseatic merchants if they were bringing to the Champagne 
■“Fairs goods from Germany* but compelled them to pay if they car¬ 
ried Flemish goods. This legislation of the French kings in the thirteenth 
century in restraint of Flemish trade is very' interesting to observe* They 
ardently coveted possession of the rich and populous territory of Flan¬ 
ders and adopted this method of restraint of commerce in order to starve 
Flanders into submission. By the end of the thirteenth century ^'trade" 
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, had entered politics, and we can discover evidence of tariff wars and in- 
j timations of the future great mercantilistic policy of the seventeenth 
century. 

The merchants trading at the Champagne Fairs did not usually gravel 
alone but ^ouped them selves in some sort of organization, choosmg^ 
leader or ‘tcaptain’^ who performed the duties of director of the body, 
and consular duties in dealing for the company as a whole and obtain¬ 
ing commercial privileges from the count of Champagne or other rulers. 
Such a group was that composed of the merchants of Languedoc and 
Provence in the thirteenth century, who called themselves the “Society 
and Community of the Merchants of France/' Montpellier had the priv¬ 
ilege of naming the captain, who was put on oath as the “Captain Consul 
of France and Merchants Trading in France.” Similar organizations 
existed among the Lombard and Sienese merchants. 

No port in the world whose commerce was worth much failed to 
touch in some degree these great inland markets. Naturally the progres¬ 
sive industrial and commercial towns of Italy and southern France 
and those of Flanders made the greatest use of the Champagne Fairs. 
Thus there came to the Champagne Fairs a cosmopolitan crowd of every 
race, language, and costume, from Scotland to Sicily and from Castile 
to Damascus. Egyptian, Syrian. Armenian, Greek, Italian, Frenchman, 
Spaniard, German, Hollander, Brabanter, Fleming, Englishman, and 
Scot mingled and jostled each other through the great halU or added 
their voices to the eager, humming habel that rose and fell around 
the pillars where the bargaining and chaffering was going on. And 
the omnipresent Jew from evcr)'whcre added his individuality to the 
throng. 

The Champagne Fairs had a profound influence upon the conduct 
and technique of businw^ As the Fairs emerj^ from o bscu rity a money 
'l/'jw^onom^jyas more and more established. Various kinds of money were 
used, corresponding in diversity almost to the heterogeneous throng 
that gathered to Champagne from the ends of the earth. Money of 
Toumay, of Paris, of Poitou and other parts of France, “easterlings” 
from England, bezants, and every sort of Italian coin appeared. In 
Champagne itself were mai^ (Jifferenrcoinages, lay and episcopal, but 
the most famous were the coins of Provins, which made a standard for 
the Champagne Fairs. An mteresting fact is that the monetary system 
was well developed along the line of “money of account.” The denier 
with its subdivisions was actually struck, while the sou and livre were 
theoretical coins used in accounting and credit. In the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, PegoloffT a Florentine who dwelt in Cyprus burtravcled much, 

, “judged it necessary to prepare a table of moneys and of weights and 
measures in use at Alexandria, on the one hand and in ten places in 
Italy, in Provence and the Fairs of Champagne.” 
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The as^mbiy of so many merchants at the Fairs naturally drew much 
mon ey t o Champagne. In addition men took this‘opportumfy to carry 
on transactions having no connection with commerce—the payment of 
iiebtsTontrltctetrTh distant lands, even arrearages in rents, 'rhe payment 
of tolls and charges of all kinds created further demands for money. 
Hence there were many reasons why money should flow to Champagne. 
Exchange of goods and money was facilitated by the important institu- 
^ition of the chonffcurs who performed the operations today done by 
JiankeiS. This institution was of very early origin. In fact it grew up 
with the Fairs. Documents of the thirteenth century often mention the 
^ money^han^^s. fn the fourteenth century, under the kings, they were 
offitisdly'recognized as public officers. Their establishments at the Fairs 
were simple booths, containing each a table covered with a checkered 
clothe 44^ of scales, and leathern bags filled with coins or ingots. Their 
V- business was to change money, for which they received a regular rate of 
exchange, to receive deposits, to loan money on interest, and to issue 
Jsrtrcj de fifircj, or bills of credit, in order to obviate the danger and 
Y trouble of transporting bodily the ever increasing quantity of inctal 
money. They were allowed to t^e interest on their loans, and loaned 
money often to the counts and countessesThemselves. The Italians from 
Lombardy, a strongly organized group, were the earftKt tq..^jze any 
targe part of this business, and they were long die moat noted of the 
change UTS at the Fairs, but others came, especially the Cahorsians and 
the Jews. 

" Closely connected with the ordering of the Fairs is the question of 
the reyenties. It will be remembered that the fair of Lagny and the first 
seven days of the fair of St. Ayoul of Provins were given over to the 
local abbeys. Of the rest of (be fairs which belonged to the counts, it 
wras customary for them to make certain specific grants to local orders, 
monasteries. Templars^ or others. Sometimes the special grant was the 
right to a certain toniicti or tax on beasts sold, or on certain other ar¬ 
ticles. Sometimes it was the right of weighing or measuring. In the niaiii 
. the revenues of the cloth and peltry fairs, as well as from much of the 
iwoir de poids, the counts reserved for themselves. The variety of fees! 
and tolls paid by the patrons of the Fairs is a monunient of ingenuity, 
t^e of the most important as well as the must common was the toniicu 
or tax made on each sale, a small fee prescribed for cverj^ sale and 
collected at tlie time of the transaction. Theoretical ly it w'as paid, half liy 
the seller and half by the buyer, but probably as a practical thing the 
buyer paid all. In addition there w'ere fees for the rent of bouses, fees 
raised on the habitations and stalls of merchants, fees for entry and de- 
^>arture, for stallage, for or the presers-atioii of food by salt, for 

measuring ancf weighing every tiling, special taxe.s on wines, iip ecial t axes 
on the lews and Lombards, fees for the attaching of the seal of the Fairs 
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to contracts, besides fines and defaults, which tended to increase under 
the kings. 

To the foreign merchants from many lands were added the local 
merchants of the various Champagne towns, the sxnall r«aUers and ped¬ 
dlers, who came to replenish their stocks. The neighboring lords and 
their families came to see and to buy and enjoy the diversions of the 
Fair, The monks from the abbey and secular clergy mingled with the 
throng. No doubt many an artisan and many a runaway serf from the 
neighboring manors was drawn hither by the strange sights and sounds 
and the gay-colored crowd. Mountebanks, jugglers, and musicians of 
every description vied in their efforts to attract the crowd, men with 
trained monke>'s, dogs, or dancing bears, wrestlers, wandering minstrels 
'' singing ancient lays, fakers without number were there to entertain and 
astonish the populace. There were gathered as in modem fairs the thief, 
the pickpocket, the cut-purse, the thug, the prostitute,.beggars. Often the 
sergeants were hard pressed to maintain order in tj^heterogeneous 
’ Jljob. “In the evening when the trumpeters with their escort of torch- 
brarers had sounded the curfew, the v^abonds, the drunkards, the 
thieves, the whole world of beggars, of male and female debauchees for 
whoi.i the Fair was a rendezvous, gave them more trouble than the crowd 
during the day.” Many of the fabliaux of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, as the story of La Bourse pleine de sens, the Dit des Mar- 
cheans, and the romance of Hervis, another fragment of the Loherain 
cycle, throw interesting light upon the life and activities of the Cham¬ 
pagne Fairs. 

I^e Fa rs of Champagne and Brie seem to have begun to decline even 
during the latter days of the counts, partly becau ^ of the creatioh 
jOf onerous fees and partly because of the c oerav c commercial policy of 
jthe kings of France. The chief cause of decay was~the constant increase 
of roygJ t^es and imposts indirectly imposed Upon the Fairs. As early 
as 1262, as we have seen, the Flemish merchants had threatened to for- 
^ sake the Champagne Fairs if the tolls charged them at Bapaume were 
not lowered. The marriage of Jeanne, heiress of Champagne, to Philip 
the Fair in 1284, which brought Champagne and Brie at once under the 
actual control of the French crown, was a body blow to the Fairs. The 
notorious fiscal measures of the French king soon led to such oppres¬ 
sive taxation that the merchants began to avoid them. In 1296 the Flor¬ 
entines removed to Lyons. In the same year Philip IV began his war 
with Flanders, and the long involvement of Flanders in the war be¬ 
tween France and England thereafter seriously injured the Fairs. Fi- 
\ nally, when the Venetians opened the famous all-sca galley route to 
Bruges and London via the straiu of Gibraltar and the Channel in 
* 3*7 Champagne Fairs received almost a death-blow. They shrank 
to mere provincial markets. 
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THE NEW MONASTIC ORDERS—CLUNIACS, CISTERCIANS, 
PREMONSTKATENSIANS, FRANCISCANS, DOMINICANS 

The influ^ce of monasticism reached its height in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth centuries, and indeed, was so great that a somewhat close 
study of the institution in this period is necessary. Even contemporaries 
were struck by the wide and rapid spread of monasticism then. This 
multiplication of new orders is a singular testimony to the faith of the 
Middle Ages. For every new order without exception was founded to 
reform the corruption of the older orders. “The history of monachism is 
one long record of corruptions and reforms.” So the Quniacs followed 
the Benedictines in the tenth century, the Cistercians followed the Qun¬ 
iacs in the twelfth, the Franciscans and Dominicans followed all three 
of the previous great orders in the thirteenth. The remedy for monastic 
corruption always was more monks—the founding of a new order to 
redress the evils of the former, to reintegrate the system. It rarely 
seems to have struck the medieval mind that perhaps the proper remedy 
was not more, but fewer monks; any more than today, w'ith the evils 
of unrestricted democracy so evident, few suggest the remedy of en¬ 
deavoring to make the world less democratic. 

Yet now and then one finds a voice of protest raised against the in¬ 
crease of monasticism. “The world is full of monks and monasteries.” 
wrote a German thinker in the twelfth century. “To what use?” Dia¬ 
logues between monks and seculars as to the relative merits of the two 
classes of clergy, and virulent tirades against monasticism are not un¬ 
common in medieval literature. But usually one must discount their 
arguments because there was political, social, and economic rivalry be¬ 
tween the two clerical classes amounting to bitter antagonism. Each 
competed for possession of land, each intrigued with and against the 
reigning feudality and feudal kings. The orders were not slow to utilize 
the popularity which they enjoyed. Statistics of the number of monaster¬ 
ies founded in each century are illuminating and suggestive. The follow¬ 
ing figpires pertain to France in the Middle Ages: fourth century, ii; 
fifth century, 40; sixth century, 262; seventh century, 280; eighth cen¬ 
tury, 107; ninth century, 251; tenth centurj', 157; eleventh century (the 
age of Quny), 326; twelfth century (the age of the Cistercians), 702. 
.\t the end of the tenth century there were 543 abbeys in France. 
From the time of the Franciscans and Dominicans there is a sharp fall- 
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ing off in the number of new monasteries. In the thirteenth century we 
find 287; in the fourteenth century (the period of the English wars in 
France and the beginning of the Great Schism), only 53. In the fifteenth 
century the number drops to 26. No wonder that Trithemius in 1493 
complained, “Once princes erected and endowed cloisters; today they 
plunder and destroy them"; and later in 1496 mournfully wrote: “The 
days of building cloisters are past. The days of their destruction are 
<»ming.” Forty years afterwards Henry VIII abolished the monasteries 
in England. 

Sharing in the feudal world, an abbey was a lordship, vassal or suze¬ 
rain, but suzerain in its own rank, possessing vassals and having serfs 
by whose labor on its lands it was enriched. The abbey of St. Riquier, 
which did not pass for being very rich, had 117 vassals holding in fief 
of it; it owned 2500 houses of the town in which it was situated, or 
rather of the town which had grown up around it, whose tenants paid 
a money rent and in addition were required to furnish 10,000 chickens, 
10,000 capons, 75,000 eggs, and 400 pounds of wax to the monastery. 
**The inventory of the rents and dues owing to the abbey of St. 
Riquier shows us, as early as 831, a numerous population of lay artisans 
grouped in streets according to their trades around that abbey, and in 
return for lands which are granted to them, furnishing some, tools, 
others, binding or clothes or articles of food.” 

Xo medieval institution was a greater object of popular piety than 
the monasteries. Not unusually they w'cre enormously endowed at the 
time of establishment. The nunnery of Gandersheim, the favorite foun¬ 
dation of the Saxon house, was started in 956 with an endowment of 
11,000 manors; Hersfeld in thirty years accumulated 2000 manors 
scattered in 195 localities; Tegemsce in Bavaria, before Duke Amulf 
despoiled it early in the tenth century, owmed 11,866 manors; Benedict- 
beuren, which suflfered the same fate, owrned 6700 manors. Fulda pos¬ 
sessed 15.000; Lorsch, 2000; St. Gall. 4000. As early as 787 St. Wand- 
rille possessed 4264 manors; St. Bertin owned more than 100 villages in 
the ninth century'; St. Riquier, 2500 manors; Charles the Bald endowed 
Avenay with 1150 manors for the support of 40 nuns and 20 clerks. 
In 1023 Henry II deprived St. Maximin of Treves of 6656 manors 
and still left it rich. By 1030 it possessed over a thousand manors scat¬ 
tered in 140 localities. By the twelfth century Fulda had so far picked 
up again after deprivation that it had 3^)00 manors in Saxony, 3000 in 
Thuringia, 3^50® in ihe Rhinelands around Worms, and 3000 in Bavaria 
and Swabia. St. Ulrich, accounted as very poor indeed, owned 203 man¬ 
ors. on each of which was located from one to six villages. 

On the other hand, there were many small monasteries occupied by a 
mere handful of monks. But the tendency was for the smaller to dis¬ 
appear through absorption by the greater abbeys—Ouny largely grew 
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in this way—or tn^ossniem by a local feudal noble to whose de¬ 
predation their small size and isolation exposed them. The isolation of 
such small houses is remarkably illustrated in an incident related by 
Hermann of Toumay* The abbey of St. Martin in Tournay was a rich 
one and possessed a charter given it by Charlemagne. During the Norse 
invasions in the ninth centuryin order to preserve its treasures and 
manuscripts from their ravages, the abbot of St. Martin sent them away 



to Ferrieres in the diocese of Paris. At that time Ferrieres was an im¬ 
portant house and made distinguished by the scholarship of its famous 
abbot Lupus. But the ravages of the Norsemen in the basin of the Seine, 
combined with the feudal anarchy of the tenth century, impoverished 
It. reduced its tiumlicrs. so that it cc^ased to be generally known. St. 
Martin lost trace of its charter and even was ignorant of where Ferrieres 
was situated. Nearly iw^o hundred years later it so happened that a 
monk of Courtrai. who had visited Ferrieres was one day at St. Martinis 
and remarked to the abbot that he had seen a charter of Charlemagne 
belonging to St. Martin's at Ferrieres. But the visitor got away before 
the abbot could ask him where Ferrieres was. More years elapsed. Finally 
at the council of Rheims iti 1119 the abbot fell in wdih a clerk from 
Paris who revealed its location and the lost charter was at last reclaimed 
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and restored. Imola, though it had a bishop^ and was located on one of 
the principal roads ot Ttaly^ not far from Bologna, was not well informed 
about public events* Thus for more than two years after the accession 
of Henry V in l io6 it was believed that the emperor was named 
CharleSr 

Monastic life possessed great allurement for the medieval mind, 
especially for men: who were studiously inclined or who shrank from 
the violent civili^tion of the feudal period. Gnibert de Nogent in his 
Dc viia jwt, one of the very few medieval autobiographies^ has described 
this charm in eloquent language. The quiet life of cell, library, and 
scriptorium, the opportunity to read and to study, the sheltered walks 
in cloister and garden, excited the derision or contempt of lustier men- 
at-arms, who ridiculed the literary and academic labors of the monks* 
Ordcricus \''italis bitterly records this contempt of the feudality for 
what they did not understand and what was far superior in worth 
to their own violent activities. In the epic poem Girart dtr Roitssilhn 
this contempt of the w'arrior class for the cloister Is very pronounced* 
One of the characters swears that if he finds a coward among his sons 
he will make a monk of him. 

The anecdote points to an evil in monastitism not sufficiently per¬ 
ceived. In the Middle Ages a man had to be either hammer or anvil. 
The outside world was rude and lusty, no place for weaklings, either 
physical or moral. Hence the path to a monastery was for many the 
line of least resistance. The weak, the timid, the infinn, found shelter 
within it. The average mental and moral quality of most monasteries 
was probably low* and it was this condition which largely accounted 
for their constant deterioration and constant efforts at reform. Some¬ 
times too, an energetic man might be made a monk against his will be¬ 
cause it was a matter of faniily pride or family property interest to liave 
a member of the family a monk. Such an inmate was bound to be dis¬ 
satisfied or rebellious. A metiieval satire tells the fable of such a monk 
sent on an errand hy the abbot into the outer world* “He returned in the 
evening mounted on a foaming steed. He wore a bearskin on his head* 
his gown was cut short and divided behind and before to make riding 
easier. In his embroidered military belt he carried bow and quiver, ham¬ 
mer and longs, a sword* a flint and steel, and an oaken cluh. He wore 
wide breeches and as his spurs were very long* he had to walk on tiptoe.” 
From the pen of stich a worldly brother we have an interesting little 
work entitled The Delights of Chivatry. 

Contrary' to what is generally thought, most monks In the Middle Ages 
were not priests entrusted with the cure of souls or spiritual duty to 
others* 

As monks they neither preached nor heard confession* nor administered 
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sacrament, nor exercised any spiritual function whatever. They were lay- 
p*en and nothing else but laymen, bound, indeed, by vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience; vow’s spontaneously assumed and such as any 
layman might take upon himself now. arul yet in so doing would not cease 
to be layman. . . . They were associations of laymen appointing their own 
chaplains and (>ossessing ecclesiastical property, but not ecclesiastics on 
that account. . . . 'Fhough these monks were in fact laymen and nothing 
more than laymen. . . . their purely laical character was forgotten by the 
world and their lay employments considered by their enemies as irreconcil¬ 
able with tlie strictness of their profession. Yet what it may be asked, was 
tlie essential difference in itself as distinct from its consequences, whether 
a monk labored in the fields as St. Augustine commanded, or superintended 
those that did? whether tlie abbot, as in earlier centuries, handled the trowel 
and stooped his back to mortar, or arranged with his tenants and others 
for the performance of such drudgcr>' by deputy ?' 

The Benedictine Rule had approved of actual manual labor for all 
monks. But the old ideal of labor was soon obscured. The monks in 
feudal times had ceased to labor with their owm hands. Their revenues 
derived from leases were sufficient for their wants. Lalior was performed 
vicariously by serfs. This change was inevitable as the monasteries in¬ 
creasingly became peopled by sons of the feudal aristocracy to w’hom 
manual labor was repugnant. Men from this class devoted themselves 
to teaching, copying manuscripts, or administration. 

Only in times of intense religious emotion, as during revival seasons, 
do w’c find monks in a sort of self-humiliation and for a short time 
performing actual manual labor. William of Jumi^es records with 
some surprise, of the monks who founded the great monastery of Bee, 
that “you would have seen them after the office of the church going 
into the fields to spend the day in agricultural labors, the abbot carrying 
the seed on his head and holding tools in his hand, some clearing the 
land, others fertilizing the ground, no one eating his bread in idleness, 
and then all returning to the church at the hour of divine service.” 
Again one Julian, in visiting a monaster)', reports: “I found there 
some old men writing. I asked them where the abbot was and they 
replied: ‘In the valley beneath the monaster)'. He is cutting grass’!” 

But the blame for constant deterioration of the morals of the mon¬ 
asteries is not wholly to l>e attributed to internal conditions. The feudal 
conditions of the outsi<!e world had a large influence upon them. From 
the inception of the movement, monasteries were private foundations; 
that is to say, the proprietary class endowed them with lands and re¬ 
tained thereby a large measure of control over them. The local mag¬ 
nate often w'as a "lay abbot,” enfiefing the abbey’s lands and using a 
portion of its revenues for his own ad\'antage. Hincmar of Rheims in the 

* Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, IV, introd. xxxiii, lx (Rolls Scries). 
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ninth century wrote of Hugh the VVelf, lay abbot of several rich mon¬ 
asteries: “Tonsure is the only thing which distinguishes him from the 
life of the laity.” Kings, nobles, bishops, founded monasteries out of 
mixed motives of piety and self-aggrandizement. For, once established, 
the monastery’s endowments increased rapidly owing to the largess 
of the pious who gave or bequeathed it lands, and the revenues derived 
from these increments in part accrued to the original founder or his 
family. Thus, the founding of a monastery in the Middle Ages was a 
lucrative form of investment. For the founder w'as the overlord. Ab¬ 
beys created by laymen were the hereditary property of the founder’s 
descendants, their revenues formed part of his estates, they were be¬ 
queathed, devised, partitioned among his heirs. The only restraining fact 
was that the>' could not be wholly secularized or abolished. 

In the darkest and most violent days of feudalism the monasteries, 
in common with ail other institutions, declined. Ruined by the invasions 
of the Northmen in France and the lower Rhineland, by the inroads of 
the Hungarians in Germany and North Italy, by those of the Saracens 
along the Mediterranean coast and far up into the Alpine passes, by the 
trespass of the feudality upon their lands and the seizure of their prop¬ 
erty, many of their inmates fled the cloister and resorted to a life of 
pillage like that of the baronage. The serfs upon the monastery' lands 
had run away or perished in the anarchy, and those that were left 
were often numerically so reduced that the monks themselves were 
compelled to till the glebe farms. In the tenth century complaints are 
common against the monks, who are accused of licentiousness, of neglect¬ 
ing their vows, of eating meat on fast day's, of drunkenness, and of 
refusing hospitality. The plight of the monasteries w'as so bad that they 
seemed incapable of reforming themselves. 

From this depth the monastic reform movements of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries rescued them. New orders arose, like the Ouniacs, the 
Cistercians, the Carthusians. And with their rise Europe entered upon 
not only a new spiritual, but a new temporal improvement. Manors, 
fields, forests, vine3rards, pastures, mills, dairies, were showered upon 
them. The abbeys opened regular markets for the sale of their produce; 
their shops manufactured wooden, leather, textile, iron, and copper ma- 
terials. The abbots, like lay nobles, even coined their own money*. Gui- 
bert de Nogent has vividly described this monastic revivalism: 

When nowhere but in the oldest monasteries was there room for manv 
of the monks, new structures were bepn everywhere, and as they flockeil 
in from all sides, great store of provisions was made. And when the means 
did not exist for building on a large scale, they arranged for food and 
shelter of the monks by twos and fours in the neighborhood. Consequently 
in manors and towns, cities and garrisons, and even in the very woods 
and fields, there suddenly appeared swarms of monks spreading in every 
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direction. . . . Therefore the nobles became eager to submit to voluntary 
poverty and, scorning their possessions, to give them up to the abbeys they 
entered, and ever in a pious kind of hunting they strove to capture others 
to do the same. Moreover, the noble wives of wdl-known men forsook 
marriage and putting from their hearts the love of children, bestowed 
thereon their wealth. . . . And those men or women who could not wholly 
surrender their property supported those who had done so, by many a gift 
from their substance. 

The establishment of a monastery was usually an act of colonization 
of waste, forest or swamp lands, in remote regions, whether in the in¬ 
terior of a country or upon the frontier. The bulk of land so redeemed 
was waste and wild land never before subjugated by the axe and the 
plow. It was virgin area now only acquiring xTilue under pressure of in¬ 
creasing population. The natural resources of a locality, of course, often 
particularly conditioned the kind of exploitation employed. Swamp and 
marsh lands were convertible into fat and fertile meadows and fields; 
forest land provided timber, charcoal, and if of oak or beech, pasturage 
for swine; rivers, lakes, and seashore provided fish and seaweed for 
fertilizer. In maritime Europe a stranded whale was usually the prize 
of the local abbot. Bury St. Edmunds paid four thousand ells as rent 
for certain lands. 

The beginnings of a monastery in Brittany are thus described: 
“Conuoion, accompanied by five brethren who desired to live in sol¬ 
itude, left the episcopal residence. After having searched for some 
time for seclusion, Conuoion selected a place at the confluence of the 
Oust and the Valaine, where high hills served as protection.” A Nor¬ 
man historian relates how in 1100 one Bernard withdrew from the 
abbey of St. Cyprian in Poitiers because it had ceased to be a quiet 
place and “after much journeying he and his monks settled on some 
land pertaining to the bishop of Chartres in a wooded r^on called 
Tiron. Soon 

a multitude of the faithful flocked to him, and in the new monastery prac¬ 
tised the occupations which each had learned. In consequence there readily 
a.«sembled about him workmen, both smiths and carpenters, sculptors and 
goldsmiths, painters and masons, vine dressers and plowmen, with skilled 
artificers in various branches of industry. Thus where lately robbers 
sheltered themselves in a frightful forest, a stately abbey was by God’s help 
quickly reared. . . . Count William made a road to the monastery by a 
^arp and difficult ascent to the steep hills, cutting the rocks with hammers 
and pickaxes and other iron tools, and with the fragments laid the base 
of a causeway along the river. 

Elsewhere the same chronicler narrates how “the venerable Vitalis 
retired into solitude and remarking the village of Savigny near Mor- 
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tain, where he found vast ruins of some ancient building, erected a 
monastery to the Trinity.” The annalist of Zwifalten relates how, in 
the twelfth century, all Germany was covered with thick forests. “But 
after the sen-’ants of God had become powerful here, they b^^ to 
hew down the unfruitful trees and to root out the thombushes. They 
turned the wooded land into fruit farms, erected houses and domiciles 
for man, seeded the fields, and planted vineyards. . . . They built an 
aqueduct, set all kinds of fruit trees and established gardens in the 
woods with its budding trees.” Conrad III in 1147, confirming a gift 
of Ludolf of Rumelingen to a monastery, makes the statement: "I add 
thereto some waste land belonging to the crown, namely, a wood . . . 
and will that the monks of the said house of God root it out, hew it 
down, cultivate it, and settle husbandmen there, who shall cut it down 
and root it out, until they can employ it for their daily use.” 

The great forests of Europe before the thirteenth centuiy, when their 
denudation began to excite some alarm owing to the increasing cost of 
building timber and charcoal, were regarded as an enemy to be hewn 
down. Men treated them exactly as the pioneers in America treated 
the forests. The abbot of St. Mary’s in Treves wrote to a correspondent: 
“I believe that the forest which adjoins Fcllarich covers the land to no 
purpose and hold this to be an unbearable harm; therefore I have al¬ 
lowed the inhabitants of Tomblet to clear the forest under the condition 
that they deliver to me and my successors annually for this three kegs 
of wine.” One cloister, that of St. Trudo, still had thirteen forests early 
in the eleventh century. By 1120 practically all were destroyed. 

The “new monasticism” of the feudal age wrought an economic revolu¬ 
tion in agriculture by the reduction of forest and the redemption of 
waste and swamp. In this practice the Cistercians played a pre^inent 
part. Founded in 1098, the new order set itself against the luxury of the 
Benedictines and Cuniacs. The Cistercian Order, with its austere prac¬ 
tices, its simple and plain churches with bare whitewashed walls devoid 
of decoration, its avoidance of rich adornment and imposing ritual, 
came as a protest against the extravagance and magnificence of the 
Quniacs. St. Bernard time and again in his letters inveighs against the 
current display of his time. Similarly in the next century St. Francis 
wanted to pull down the new and imposing church structures at Bologna 
and Assisi. The Cistercians and the Friars were the puritans of the 
Middle Ages. Stained glass, elaborate ritual, grand proce'ssionals, to them 
savored of worldly pomp. The Cistercians resolved to restore again the 
dignity of toil, to keep themselves unspotted from the world. 

The question of land ownership early arose. The Benedictine Rule had 
originally prohibited acquisition of “lamls beyond the actual precincts: 
granges, serfs, mills, or any possessions a seignior might have.” This 
regulation, however, had become obsolete during the feudal age. An at- 
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tempt was made by the Cistercians to restore it and tq assure the new 
order independence of seigniorial authority from the beginnings The so¬ 
lution was a new departure in monastic organization. In order both to 
remove temptation to worldly wealth from the monks and to avert ex¬ 
tension oi proprietorship over the community, it was ruled that the lands 
of the house were to he just sufficient for sustenance^ but not great 
enough to provide riches. 

The Cistercians deliberately sought out remote and isolated regions in 
Europe, and these naturally were in forest or marshy localities, for the 
better farming regions had long since been acquired by the earlier 
orders and the bishops. Hence we find Cistercian houses established in 
the wilds of Northumberland, which William the Conqueror had so 
wasted, in the moors of the Biscayan coast of France, in the gorges of 
the V'osges and the AIps^ and above all in the far eastern frontier lands 
of Germany. Second to them in colonization were the Premonstratensian 
canons,^ vrho followed the same policy. “Give these monks,^’ wrote 
Gerald of Barri concerning the Cistercians, "a naked moor or a wild 
wO€>d; then let a few years pass away and you will find not only 
beautiful churches, but dw^elltngs of men built around them." Un¬ 
drained valleys, unreclaimed wastes, the hush of dense forests were the 
favorite haunts of the order. 

Seeking out the desert places of the wilderness [writes a contemporary 
observer] and shunning the haunts and buin of crowds, earning their 
daily bread by manual labor and preferring uninbabited solitudes, they 
seem to bring back to one^s eyes the primiii%'e life and discipline of the 
monastic religion, its poverty. Its parsimony in food, the roughness and 
meanness of its dress, its abstinence and austerities. 


Of the Cistercians of Yorkshire it is said that "they turned the waste 
land into good land; they planted the trees: they improved the streams: 
they made com grow where thistles had sprung unchecked j they filled 
the meadows with cattle and stocked the uplands with sheep," This dis¬ 
position on The part of the Cistercians and Premonstratensians to seek 
out places of settlement in undeveloped lands rather than to establish 
themselves within the older historic regions, made these two orders pre¬ 
eminent as coicinizers. 

It is a very^ striking fact that as the Elbe was the frontier between 
the Old and the New Germany, so it was a dividing line between these 
new orders of monks and the Benedictines, Except for Bohemia and 
Poland not a Benedictine foundation existed east of the Elbe River save 
a few convents of nuns. The old order of things had passed away. With 
the conversion of the Slavs even missions had become obsolete. The 
great Northeast had been conquered, and the land lay open to settle- 
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ment and exploitation. The future of the Cistercians and Pretnonstra- 
tcnsians lay along the line of agriculture, forest and swamp redemption, 
cattle-raising, and trade. 'I heir monasteries in this New East were farm 
schTOls, not mission stations nor places where letters and the arts were 
culUvat^. They left “higher" culture to the Benedictines, who vege¬ 
tated within cloisters and fastidiously shivered at the very thought of 
the rough life of the German border. 

‘u * Lavish grants were common 

in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Once possessed of the land, the 
Cistercians had no great cost of upkeep, for they were exempted from 

“"'"^proved or improved, as well as from taxes 
upon their nocks and herds and work animals. 

Mweover the rale of Gtraux imposed actual manual labor upon 
mOTlxrs of the Order and discountenanced the work of serfs as an 
^minable evasion of the principle that physical work was good for the 
^ « weU as for the My. Its puritanism even went so far as to pro- 
the jxts^ion of feudal fiefs in order that the monasteries might 

^e l 2 ^He Th ? .«»»"f:l««nts. The more secluded the s^t. 

the harder the struggle against nature, the more alluring the localitvto 
the Cistercians. A novice of aairvaux wrote enthusiastically of finding 
he monks there employed "with hoes in the garden, forks and rake^ 
m the meadow, sicWes in the harvest fields, and axes in the forests ” 

B™eZi!;« T""’ as with the earlier 

BenediOioK, the hard manual labor in every house came to be performed 

pT tnonks only labored vicariously. The Rule of St 

^Tt?th!f'l tntr^uction into the monasteries of Uvmen 

K i"l 'ha' word is'uM 

by the Oiurch of Rome, yet lived there. Among these, two classes were 

dmm^.shed:Jhose capaWe of theological instruction were ^ucaS 

fomld ™ monks; the rest (illitmili, Uioir) 

FMW rnew"r menial tasks 

Finally a new class of convers,. or lay brothers, was admitted as 

house and farm servants (famuli). They were taught the creed t^ 

r»ternoster, and the "Ave Maria"; they were forbidden to and 

alT'h r f f •“ food, clot’hing 

.snd hart"-,^'" retum for which they labored long 

^ and quarries, or in thf 

rtops. They were a species apart from the agricultural and industrial 

* medium between the monastery and the out¬ 
side world. T^e institution was foreign to the Benedictine Order. They 

1 °^ ■" Vallombrosa. founded by St 

John Gualbertus. In Germany Hirsau first adopted the practice TTtev 
were subject to all the obligations and observances imp^M u^n tS 
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itiiterati^ but they could not become priests. Their special function was 
with reference to the material affairs of the monastery. They farmed the 
Ranges, they did the heavy work in the interior of the abbey* and they 
plied those crafts which were neceJisary^ to the material life of the 
community. The conversi also acted as commercial agents, going to mar¬ 
ket with the produce of the abbey lands. 

This combination of the ideal and the practical made the Cisterdans 
eagerly sought after as colonizers in the waste lands. They were as truly 
pioneers in the eastiA’ard expansion of the German nation as were the 
Saxon, Eastphalian, Westphalian, and Thtiringian settlers, who at the 
same time were flocking from the more thickly populated regions of 
older Germany into the newly conquered and sparsely peopled lands 
beyond the Elbe. They cleared the forests, they reclaimed the swamps, 
they drained the marshes, they built levees and dikes to confine the 
streams, and they made roads and bridges. \Vhen the redemption of the 
wilderness was accomplished they brought new settlers in from the “'Old 
West*" conducting these emigrants upon the journey and seeing that 
they were comfortably housed along the road in the numerous monaster¬ 
ies rOHfc, w’hich served as taverns or hostels. 

Bishop Otto nf Bamberg* the apostle to the Pomeranians, and a 
friend of Norbert, the Prcmonstratensian whom Lothar 11 made arch¬ 
bishop of Magdeburg, recognized the econoinic possibilities of Pome¬ 
rania as a place of colonization for the overflowing population of North 
Germany* when on his first missionary trip. 

Monasteries might certainly be esUbtished in this country [writes H*r- 
bordus, his htogTapher]. An Incredible number of fish may be obtained 
there from the sea, also from the lakes and rivers. For a penny one might 
get a huge quantity of freshly pickled fish. ... As for wild animals, the 
country abounds with stags, deer, wild fowls, bears, wild hoars, swine, and 
all kinds of wild beasts. Butter is also to be obtained from cows, and milk 
from sheep, together with the fat of lambs and rams, and there is great 
abundance of honey and wheat, of hemp and of poppies and all sorts 
of vegetables. If the land possessed the vine, olives, and fig trees one* 
might regard it as the promised land in view of the abundance of its fruit 
trees. The bishop, being unwilling that the land should be without the vlr»e, 
brought a case of cuttings with him on his second journey* and had them 
set out so that the land might bring forth wine. 

The founding of Klostor Leubus tn t(75 is the initial date in the 
history of Silesia. In that year Boleslav the Lanky of Poland (1163- 
t2oi), aiming to colonize the upper valley of the Oder* invited the 
Cistercians to settle there. It was the farthest eastern post of German 
culture in the twelfth century. 

As farmers the Cislercians surpassed all other orders. A brother 
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of the Order, writing at the b^inning of the fourteenth century, de¬ 
scribes in detestable verse but with genuine and justifiable enthusiasm the 
work of the Cistercians in civilizing Silesia. He pictures the country 
as a land of forest and fen inhabited by wretchedly poor and lazy Poles, 
who used the forked trunk of a tree for a plow, drawn by a pair of 
scrawny cows or oxen. The people lived without salt or metal or shoes 
and were pitiably clothed. Nowhere was a town to be found. Markets 
were held in the open air, where barter took the place of coin. 

Although the German Cistercians were determined partisans of the 
papacy in the conflict between the popes and Frederick Barbarossa. ow¬ 
ing to the influence of French Cistercianism over them, many German 
nobles, even when themselves of Ghibelline persuasion, were favorable 
to the German Cistercians, for they appreciated the nature of their serv¬ 
ices as colonizers. But Frederick I himself was less wise. 

When Roland, the redoubtable chancellor of Hadrian IV, succeeded 
to the pontificate and became the formidable Guelf pope Alexander III, 
the emperor countered by putting up as anti-pope the cardinal Octavian! 
who took the name of Victor. The Cistercians naturally sustained 
Alexander, and for that reason Frederick decreed the exile of the Order 
from Germany. Where the Hohenstaufen arm could reach, their lands 
were assimilated to the ro)^! fisc, their granges sacked, and the monks 
themselves dnven out of the bnd, not to return until 1177 when peace 
nwde tetween pope and Emperor. Then the Cistercians came back 
m flocks to Germany, where they were popularly hailed as Friedensengcl 
or angels of peace. 


One is tempted to think, unless he knows past history, that the 
policy of conse^ation of natural resources is a wholly modem move¬ 
ment ; tlwt intelligent engineering perished with the Romans until it was 
revived in the sixteenth century; that the study of soils and geological 
conditions, the appreciation of economic botany, animal husbandly', plant 
culture, etc., were utterly unknown until relatively recent times. Swamp 
reclamation crude ditching and draining, forest clearing, a little mining 
and a simple, if not wholly primitive, agriculture are usually believed 
to have the limits of mans exploitation of natural resources in the 
Middle Ages. 

labors of the Cistercian monks in Germany in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centur.es belies this snap judgment. Almost with¬ 
out exception the Cistercian cloisters in medieval Germany were located 
in sw^p or marsh regions.»that a system of drainage had to he worked 
out. The rums of many of their foundations in North Germany still 
t^in traces of thew improvements. In the Harz and the hill country of 
Thunngia l^he tourist will come upon these remains. The swamps were 
drained, and the redeemerl l.md (known as polders in Holland) was made 
fit for tillage and grazing. The water was impounded in reservoirs by 
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dams and walls and used for both irrigation and milling purposes. The 
ditches were used as fishponds. 

As interesting as their use of engineering was the German Cistercians’ 
effort to utilize the forest. Much of the face of the country was covered 
with dense forest. But instead of the former haphazard way of making 
clearings without reference to the value of the soil underneath, the Cister¬ 
cians studied both the timber and the soil. They knew, or discovered, that 
where hardwoods grew there good land was to be found. They never 
wholly denuded the forest, but left patches of standing timber. More¬ 
over, they studied plant life for food purposes, seed germination, graft¬ 
ing of fruit trees, and mayhap even cross-fertilization. We know that in 
1273 Dobberan had a glass-roofed house for purposes of plant experi¬ 
mentation. When a brother went on his wanderings he always took with 
him plants and seeds and slips of trees and brought home whatever herbs 
and seeds he thought might flourish in the locality of his monastery. In 
this wise the culture of the grape was extended from the Rhinelands into 
central Germany. The monks of Altencampen imported the prized vine 
slips of the vineyards of Basigny around Morimond to Colc^e, whence 
other shoots were taken to Walkenried in Thuringia, and thence to 
Pforta and Leubus. 

The particular history of a few of the more notable Cistercian enter¬ 
prises in medieval Germany may be of value as illustrating the nature 
and extent of thdr labors. One of the most famous of their achieve¬ 
ments was the creation of the Goldene Aue, or Golden Meadows. 

The traveler who today traverses by railroad the fertile region from 
Naumburg to Artem would not know that the broad tract, waving with 
com in the summer wind, lying between Rosaleben and Artem, was once 
one of the most terrible swamp lands in all northern Germany. For 
these Golden Meadows are in the very bottom of the Thuringian Basin. 
Until the coming of the Cistercian monks hither in the middle of the 
twelfth century, this region was a wilderness of bog, morasses, and tree 
stumps. In pr^istoric times a lake had been here. The lake had now de¬ 
generated to a huge marsh whose sluggish waters found a partial exit 
through the little river Helme into the Unstmt and thence into the 
Saale. It was in the shape of a three-pointed star, one extension reach¬ 
ing from Sachsenburg to Meuthen, another, Untere Helmerieth, from 
Brucken to the Unstrut, and the third, Ober Helmerieth, from Brucken 
to Sundhausen. 

In 1144 Count Christian of Rothenburg an-der-Saale gave a portion 
of this boggy area near the village of Gorsbach to the Cistercians of 
Walkenried and later much enlarged the tract by subsequent grants. 
At the same time the archbishop of Magdeburg exempted from payment 
of the tithe all the land which they might redeem. Within four years 
there was meadow where once there had been morass only. The monks 
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then turned ^eir attention to the lower Rieth. In the last years of his 
reign Frederick Barbarossa, who had learned to esteem those whom he 
had oiKe persecuted, gave permission to Jordan, a monk of Walkenried. 
to drain the whole region of the lower Rieth. Not many years afterward 
the monks of the Goldene Aue had mills in operation at Riethof, Bemi- 
gen, Gorsbach. Windelhausen, and Kaldenhausen. 

In Brandenburg the monks of Zenia had absolute control of the water 
power round about their monastery, with which they ran their mills. 
In 1269 they purchased the village of Burchstall, near Prettin, which 
had to be protected by levees. It was the monks of Zenia who discovered 
the valuable limestone quarries near Rudersdorf on the Spree, now in the 
environs of Berlin, and constructed a grange there for exploitation of the 
stone. 


Count Adolph III of Holstein (1164-1203), whose father had been 
a pioneer in promoting Dutch and Flemish colonization of the marsh¬ 
lands of lower Germany, in 1186 established a colony of Cistercians 
from the monastery of Lokkum, near Hanover, which had originally 
been founded by Henry the Lion, in the marshes of the Trave River 
betwwn Lubeck and Oldesloe. Before the end of the century this fen- 
land be^me known (and is still locally known) as ‘‘Die Heilsauer The 
Cistercian monastery of Dunamundc, at the mouth of the Duna, owned 
rif Ramesholm in the estuary, and erected a mill there in 1226. 

Dargun in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, founded by Bishop Berno in the 
ancient land of the Wendish Circi|Mni. after the Wendish Crusade of 
1147. was much interested in fishery in the Baltic; in 1270 it was given 
freedom from tolls for twelve fishing smacks. 

As early as 1154 VVolkenrode, in the Thuringian Forest, owned mills 
at Germer and at Graba, and in 1282 is found negotiating for three ad¬ 
ditional mills. From the numerous references to Wolkenrode’s arable 
lands and her constant endeavor to acquire new fields it is evident that 
this monastery was largely engaged in the milling business. In 1229 a 
farm was purchased at Muhlhausen (the very name is significant) with 
the proviso that the Cistercians should have the monopoly of the mak¬ 
ing of beer and the sale of cereals in that locality. 

The German Cistercians were both millers and maltsters on a large 
.scale. R«nfcld in Holstein is a typical example of a Cistercian milling 
corporation. In 1237 four hides of land and a mill in Badow were bought; 
in 1258 another mill at Borzow. for 244 marks; in 1275 a converstis was 
^nt to Nchtz to manage a mill there. In 1272 mention is made of a 
house in Parch^ (near Neu-Brandenburg) which Reinfeld was using 
T j Schwerin at one time, l>eing hard up for 

funds, sold the milling monopoly of the city to the local Cistercians for 
the sum of 1264 marks. It is interesting to notice that the deed mentions 
both water-mills and windmiUs. Dobberan in Mecklenburg bought the 
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mills at Psrchim and Plau for 685 marks in 12S2; between 12S7 and 
1292 those at Gustrow for 2050 marks; in 129S the mill at Guvien for 
jlo marksf the deed in each case giving the monks a milUtig monopoly. 

By rnonopoHstically controlling such a local need as a mill the Cis¬ 
tercians controlled, the cultivation of grain in the neighborhood round 
about. The farmer had no other way to dispose of his produce]; and 
in order to prevent establishment of other mills which might compete 
with them in localities where they did not enjoy complete monopoly the 
monks ‘^cornered** the water rights. The cloisters at Mecklenburg and 
Neuencampen successfully did this and farmed out the water rights for 
a good revenue. The damming of the streams sometimes worked serious 
damage to adjacent property owners. For example, as a result of the 
damming of the PIdne River, the Madii See (a lake twelve miles long 
and two miles broad in Pomerania) rose eight feet and inundated many 
farms round about. 

Wherever natural salt springs occurred the Cistercians were not 
slow to get their hands upon them. The abbot of Allcncampent on a visit 
to the abbot of Neuencampen in 1298, discussed w^ith him the exploita¬ 
tion of the salt pan at Liinehurg, Already Reinfeld, Dobberan, and 
Schamebeck were working ^'^claiins'' there, and between 1326 and 1329 
Amelungsbom entered into the competition. In 1301 Riddigshausen paid 
140 marks for right to work the salt pits at Magdeburg. By the middle 
of the fourteenth century nearly a dozen Cistercian cloisters were work¬ 
ing the Luneburg salt dqwslts. 

In addition to grain-farming and milling the Cistercians everywhere 
were much given to stock-raising. Hay and fodder was raised and cut 
for cattle, meat was pickled or salted down, bacon smoked, sausage made, 
and the hides dressed and tanned. From these enterprises shoemaking* 
saddlery, and wool-cardtng naturally developed. In the far north of 
Germany along the Pomeranian coast and on the island of Rugen, where 
the cultivation of crops was limited by the cold, the great forests of 
beech trees afforded mast for feeding swine. In 1341 Bamuta, a brother 
of Wizlaw 1 , gave the little island of Koos, which was covered W'lth 
beech and oak, to the monastery of Hilda in Rugen. Lokkum had a 
hog farm on the Biichenberg, near EVetmold, where there were 133 
swine. 

The Cistercians seem To have developed animal husbandry to a 
high degree. In 1300 tw^o armed nobles invaded the premises at Wal- 
kenried and drove off numbers of the horses and cattle there. In 1302 
the count of Wemigerode and Gebhard von Amstein robbed a cloister 
of horses, oxen, sheep, and grain. In 1309 Walkenried wa.s again plun¬ 
dered. Johann von Beherstadt robbed Rufenstein one night and took 
away thirty-four horses. A few years later it was again despoiled by the 
vagabond baron Dietrich von Echleben, and in the scuffle two of the lay 
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brothers were killed. Horse-raising was an important business among 
the Cistercians. As early as 1157 we find complaint that they had more 
horses than could be disposed of. Fixed r^^lations prevailed, governing 
their sale. All purchases had to be made within the monastery walls, and 
no colt was sold until it had grown four teeth. The contract of sale pro¬ 
vided that the animal was to be used for ‘*Xuts-thieren, nkht zu Ren- 
nem, Ritterpferden oder Prachtrossen.'* Himmelspforte, in the Barmin 
region, had on one of its large farms 80 head of cattle, over 60 hogs, 
and more than 800 sheep. The cartularies of the monasteries afford inter¬ 
esting evidence as to cattle and sheep, which were raised in large num¬ 
bers. The abbey of St. Froidmond near Beauvais sold 7000 fleeces in a 
single year. 

Even in older parts of Germany, like the Rhinelands, where a more 
intensive agriculture prevailed, the German Cistercians improved upon 
conditions and introduced new methods of farming. As early as 1140 
their stock farms along the Rhine were famous, if we may believe the 
story told of Eberhard von Altena of whom it is told that in remorse 
for the number of men he had slain in war with the duke of Brabant 
he wandered away from home and after much traveling arrived at the 
Cistercian monastery of Morimund near the Rhine, where he became a 
shepherd and swineherd. A servant of the count, who by accident visited 
the cloister, recognized his former master and exclaimed: *‘Graf Eber¬ 
hard hutet die Schweine van diesem Klosterhof'* 

Schmoller, in his classic monograph upon the weaving industry in 
Strassburg, pves high praise to the Cistercians for their promotion 
of this technical industry. But they not only promoted industry; they 
also helped to develop better commercial methods through regulations 
which govern^ the sale of raw wool, restraint of reselling at higher 
price, precautions taken against sale of imperfect or shoddy goods, etc. 

In Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, and the Plattland gener¬ 
ally of northern Germany, flax was extensively grown and was manu¬ 
factured into a sort of canvas cloth. This industry was an old one among 
the Baltic Wends which the incoming Germans adopted and increased. 
The peasantry wove a rougfh, unbleached homespun in their cottages, 
which they brought to the market to sell. But they had neither the skill, 
the apparatus, nor the technical methods for the making of high-grade 
textiles such as the monasteries were able to turn out through possession 
of fulling mills, dyeing processes, better looms, and. above all, better 
operatives. 

Grape-cidture and vrine-making was also an extensive industry of the 
German Cistercians, especially in the Rhine and Heckar valleys. I f the 
grape could not be grown in the locality of the monastery, ground was 
acquired elsewhere. In Tubingen, where the hills made grape-growing 
easy, the arbors were thick. Before 1193 Walkenried had planted the vine 
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at Bodenrode and built a press and a wine cellar; later on, it built a 
new cellar at Thalheim near Frankenhausen. In 1202 it purchased a vine¬ 
yard near Wurzburg for 150 marks. Each of these establishments was 
superintended by an expert lay brother. Walkenried had so many vine¬ 
yards around Wurzburg that in 1206 it purchased a site in the town, built 
a cellar, and opened a store for the sale of wine. At Pforte, where the 
valleys of the Saale and the Unstrut united, scarcely an acre of the sur¬ 
rounding hills was without its vineyard. We find reference made to vine¬ 
yards at Borsendorf, Gemstadt, Hecherdorf, Odesrode, and elsewhere. 
The long arcade which extended from the monastery to the bridg^e at 
Almerich was covered with vines. It cannot be precisely ascertained what 
the extent of Pfortc’s wine industry was, but the fact that in 1202 Pforte 
disposed of two hundred tuns of wine in Flanders is interesting. The 
grape was more widely cultivated in medieval Germany than it is today. 
It was grown even in Brandenburg and Saxony. In Thuringia, as in 
Normandy, apple-growing and cider-making was a profitable activity 
of the monasteries. Here Kloster Georgenthal was famous for its or¬ 
chards. In 1227 it accepted in liquidation of a debt from a local knight 
the manors of Haingrupe and HuncLsbom, both abounding with apple 
trees. Pforte had apple orchards as well as vinej’ards. 

Most of the land of the Cistercians, like that of other monks before 
them, was either rented out or else worked by “lay brothers.” The rent 
was paid partly in money, partly in produce. These dependents of the 
cloister were subject, like serfs of lay proprietors, to various manorial 
dues, such as the sins (French, cetu) ; they paid a death due or heriot, 
which was graduated according to circumstances. If the deceased were 
married to a serf woman not belonging to the cloister, his heir had to 
pay one-half of the estate to the monastery’. If. however, the wife of the 
deceased were also a dependent of the cloister, only his best garment 
had to be surrendered. If the deceased had been a property owner, the 
house had to be given up as fee to inherit the land; if there w’ere no 
dwelling upon the land, then half the land. The arm of the medieval 
Church was long and its heart hard. 

As the economic system of the Gstercians prospered modifications 
ensued. In course of time it was found impracticable for the lay 
brothers to do all the work, and a new type of dependents grew up 
{mercenarii). These dwelt outside the monastery walls, though on mon¬ 
astery land. The original plot of ground was given to them, but any 
additional plot had to be leased. The Lohnarbeiter took no vows, nor 
was he bound to the glebe like an ordinary serf. If he was dissatisfied 
with the terms he was free to remove, although in practice he probably 
was seldom able to do so for the reason that he was often in arrears for 
the rent, so much so that his lot outwardly differed little from that of 
the real serf. 
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In addition to these servile or semi-servile dependents, there was an¬ 
other and higher class of what might be called pensioners {familiarcs). 
These were people who in their old age had wnshed to come to the 
monastery to live, and who had bestowed upon it their property, receiv¬ 
ing an annuity from the cloister. They were recruited from the class 
of small free proprietors and lesser gentry, who found it hard to 
protect themselves against the.pressure of the great feudality and sought 
the protection of the Church in this way. 

The farms of the monastery were not a contiguous tract, but fonned 
a complex of scattered possessions, frequently several miles apart, on 
each of which was a village of peasantry and a resident petty baililT or 
steward. These holdings were acquired in one of four ways: they might 
have been formed by natural agglomeration of people around the clois¬ 
ter ; they might have been former free villages which had been reduced 
to dependency (this was especially true of the Wendish villages) ; they 
might have been landed gifts made by local proprietors; or they might 
have been purchased by the monks. 

In addition to these farms there were the granges, usually single and 
often isolated farms. The grange at Wintirhach in Lorraine was worked 
by four comrrsi and nine servants; we do not know the area of it, but 
there wxre 28 head of cattle and 20 goats upon it at one time. Riddigs- 
hausen in Saxony had three granges at Remtheim, Maschero<le, and 
.'\hlum. Buch about 1352 is found using its grange at .Amelgostewitz as 
a central storehouse and trading-post. Here were a monk who acted as 
priest and manager, a cook, 2 lay brothers, a farm bailiff, a shepherd, 
a throng of dependents, and 24 plow horses. 

It is clear that the Cistercian monasteries were formed for agricultural 
exploitation; they expended little on churches or other edifices; few 
of them maintained any school; they w’ere even indifferent to ministering 
to the villagers. Instead they farmed especially the staple cereals, as 
wheat, rye, and barley, and monopolized the milling rights of the com¬ 
munity; they cultivated the grape and made wine; they raised flax for 
linen and sheep for wool; they were orchardists; they were ranchers 
and stock-raisers. 

It is interesting to observe the changing economy. In the beginning 
the monasteries were wholly occupied in agriculture; then they branched 
out gradually into industry and Anally became engaged in commerce. 
At the same time, in the course of these changes, the physical radius 
of the monastery’s action enlarged. 

Before 1157 no inmate was permitted to go beyond one day’s Journey 
from the cloister for the purchase or sale of commodities. In that year 
the rule was relaxe<l so that a four days’ journey was i)ermissible. At 
this time the economy of the monastery still was preclominantly agri¬ 
cultural. But a little later we see the effect of the production of a sur- 
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plus iti the seeking for a market. Instead of mere barter or exchange of 
ccHninodities which the niotiks possessed for those which they neededn. a 
money economy came to prevail, and real trade ensued- The cloisters 
along the Baltic are discovered in the thirteenth century to be shipping 
their goods by sea to L.,ubeck and the Danish ports. The order w^as so 
well established in Livonia that in 1204 Innocent III took occasion 
highly to praise iL By 1209 the Cistercians had several prosperous 
colonies in Russia. 

By 1241 Eldena had the right to hold a weekly market in Rugen. 
Lub«k and Schwerin were both important Gstercian trading centres: 
Rostock was another^ Etofaberan trafficked with Mecklenburg. As early 
as 1229 the Cistercians in Livonia must have tapi>ed the trade of Russia, 
for in that year Pope Gregory IX ordered the bishop of Riga, the abbot 
of the Cistercian monastery there, Dunamunde, and the provost of the 
city to discontinue trade with Novgorod nrJess the Russians ceased 
molesting the Finns, who had lately embraced Christianity. In this 
century w'e find grain and wine shipped from the Baltic ports to Norway, 
and wheat sent from Liibeck to Holland. Some of this produce must 
have come from the Cistercian foundations in Mecklenburg, Most of 
the market grants made to the Cistercians date from the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. w'hen their cloisters were at the height of their pow'er and affluence^ 
hut morally were in decline. 

The development of their wine trade illustrates the stages already 
noted in economic change. In. 1134 no wine could be disposed of to out¬ 
siders. Late in the twelfth century the vineyards of the Cistercians had 
become so flourishing that their surplus was seeking a market where 
it could be found. Some of the cloisters even peddled drinks, erecting 
booths outside the walls, where lay brothers dispensed the beverage. 
Latcr, wc find wine sold openly within the precincts of the cloister, it be¬ 
ing stipulated, however^ that the sale should not be accompanied by 
any unseemly words or conduct; dicing was particularly forbidden. 

The strength of the Cistercian Order was in its adaptation of means 
to the changed economic conditions in the twelfth century. The Bene¬ 
dictines and Cluniacs had been content with a simple agricultural 
economy which proved ill adapted to the new times. Hence they gradu¬ 
ally lost out. But the Cistercians developed special production according 
to local Conditions, as wine-production, horse-raising, etc., and moreover 
displayed great activity in marketing their products. The Cistercian 
houses, too, were in close association with one another. They maintained 
strict supervision of their enterprises and were careful bookkeepers 
and accountants. Each house was responsible for the efficiency of all 
new houses which it foundled and both supennsed their discipline and 
audited their accounts. 

That the Cistercians soon came to live on the fat of the land is evi- 
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dcnced by the following complaint of the abbey of Leubus (1280) con¬ 
cerning the incessant begging of the community round about or the 
blackmailing tactics of the neighboring nobles. We may read in the 
Monumenta Lubensia: 


Scarcely a month passes by, nay, scarcely a day in which it is not necessary 
for the abbot to give away something. His monastic garb does not protect 
him. This , one implores, that one threatens. One demands money in mark 
and pence, another grain, the one bread, the other hay, and he takes at the 
same time 100 head of sheep. . . . There is hardly a thing to be thought of 
that is not demanded of the cloister. . . . The third b^ for wood, the 
fourth for hay, the fifth wants to hear the beautiful choral music, the sixth 
demands that his horse be shod; the seventh would like to have his jug 
filled; the eighth demands fish; the ninth requests a measure of large cheese; 
the tenth, seed-cake; the eleventh, apples; the twelfth comes year after 
to get cloth for his clothes . . , the thirteenth wants a pair of socks 
or shoes; . . . but it is far worse when the huntsmen come with their 
servants and dogs. . . , They are as hungry as wolves and a loaf of bread 
for one of them is too small. One demands a drink and swears that he will 
lay waste the cloister; another goes to the cellar door and demands wine, 
and. cursing, says that he will give not a penny to Christ, still less to the 
monks. 

By the thirteenth century the monks of Citeaux, like the Benedictines 
and Guniacs before them, were sunk upon the lees. Wealth, idleness, 
vice had gradually worked their corruption and decay like that of all 
the others. The evidence is manifold. Ca:sar of Heisterbach, one of the 
Order and intensely loyal to it. admits this condition time and again. 
Thej no longer were actuated by a pioneer spirit, and they shunned the 
hardships of frontier conditions. Instead they began to cluster in the old 
and more densely populated regions, where they ousted the peasantry or 
enclosed their farms to make granges and sheepwalks. Whole villages 
disappeared in this way. 

Donations to monasteries were due to a mixture of religious and 
worldly motives. One of these was clearly economic. Great tracts were 
granted in the wilderness because under the Rule of St. Benedict it 
was known that the monks would clear the forests, drain the swamps 
and marshes, drive back the savage beasts that menaced the lives of the 
little hamlets, repair the roads and bridges, and reclaim the waste land. 
Not only tracts of land, but entire villages, were given to the monas¬ 
teries, as were other grants, such as right of market, right of collecting 
tolls and tithes, toll and tithe exemptions, coinage privileges, right of 
administering justice, u.se or ownership of mines and salt springs free 
use of wood from the forests. The lands were held in fief and sub¬ 
in feudated by the monasteries. This practice of course deeply involved 
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the monasteries in the feudal r^ime—war, lawsuits, political ambition, 
political conflict. 

For the guarding of their broad acres the monasteries imitated the 
nobles, and in the feudal age converted their retreats into castellated 
piles of buildings with frowning battlements, moats, bastions, barbicans, 
and the architectural paraphernalia of the warlike, castle age. These 
huge stone structxires were as expressive embodiments of monastic pro¬ 
prietorship as the feudal castles. The change wrought a revolution in 
the monastic spirit and ideal; it assimilated the monks with the military 
feudality. The more spiritual in the Order deplored the new condition. 
Witness this protest: 

Behold how far we are departed from the simplicity of the ancients in 
this matter of buildings. What means this loftiness of your structures?. 
Thou shalt not thereby be better defended against the devil, but all the 
nearer to him. St, Bernard wept to see the shepherds' huts thatched with 
straw, like unto the first huts of the Cistercians, who were then beginning 
to live in palaces of stone, set with all the stars of heaven for adornment. 
You have lost all your freedom for the sake of rich gpranges and lands. 

Another medieval writer deplores the heavy services exacted by the 
monks from the serfs and villeins upon the monastery lands: 

The innocent must die of hunger, with whom these great wolves [i.e. the 
covetous monks] fill their maws. This grain, this com, what is it but the 
blood and bones of the poor folk who have plowed their lands? 

Medieval governments, in general, looked askance upon the great 
growth of the monasteries. Their vows and manner of life alienated the 
monks from secular activities. The abbots could not be used as freely 
as the bishops in secular administration or in military affairs owing 
to the greater isolation and less compact form of government which 
prevailed in monastic organization. The material wealth of the monas¬ 
teries was even greater than that of the secular clergy. The monasteries 
were not only relatively, but absolutely, richer than the bishoprics. They 
owned a greater proportion of land, and withdrew a greater amount of 
it from the taxing power of the state through privileges and immuni¬ 
ties. Neither the military nor the financial burden upon the monasteries 
was so heavy as upon the episcopate. Under these conditions the monas¬ 
teries were of less practical benefit to either the state or society than 
the secular clerg)’. Their wealth was out of all proportion to their ma¬ 
terial needs, such as the daily support of the inmates, the maintenance 
of schools and hospitals, and poor relief. The “dead hand” kept much 
of their surplus wealth from free circulation for the advantage of so- 



I. Entrance to the church from outside the monsstcry waUs. 

а. Church: notice the ilooble apse and many altara 

Mam cloioer, ahomne the arches and fountain in the middle. 

4. Dormitory, 00 second floor with heating apparatus nnderaeath. 

$. Refectory, on ground floor with wrardrobc above. 

б. Cellar, with storage room over. ’ 

7. tor pil^ma and wayfarers with bake-house and brewery adjoining. 

8. hcnpeonum, with library above, " 

9. Living-room and dormitory for viaitiiig mow try 

10. School master's apartmeoL 

11. School-room with apartenenu for teachers adioiainn 

15. Porter’s lodge. 

ig. Apartmenu for notable viailora. 

14. Brewery and bake-house pertaining to ij. 

1$. Towers with circular stairways, the tops of which a wide view 

16. A large structure, the use of which is not clear. 

17. Sheep-stall. 

18. Quarters for servants. 

1 9 - Goat-stall, with quarters for berdsinen. 
so. Hog-house, with quarters for swine-herds, 
at. Cattle-shed, with quarters for herdsmen. 

аа. Horse bam. with quarters for boallera. 

aj. Stable for mares and oaen, with servants* quarters hay-loft above, 
as. Workshopa of woodworkers, coopers swd turners, 
as. Storehouse for grain for brewing. 

аб. House for drying fruits. 

A Um morur. and bandmUla 

a8. Workshopa of leather workers and smiths of various crafts, 
ap. Granery and threshing floor. 

JO, Pouhry-keeper’i house with ken-house and goose-pen adjoiatiw. 

ji. Gardener’s bouse with kitchen garden adjoining, 
ja. Cemetery. 

jj. Clolaters sad Itving-room of the oblatea. 

J4. Church for the novices and for invalida 
JJ. Hospital. 

j6. Hospital garden. 

jy, ^ysician'a o«ee ud apmh^ shop, with rooms for patients adjoining. 
j8. Another building for medical purposes. 

39 . House of the abbot, ahosring entrance into the church and the main 



Ground Plan of an Ideal Monastery 

Reduced froa the oriciu] now pmenred in the litrarr of St. Gall in Swiuerland and made 
in the ninth cenlury. The entire area a»ea»urcs about 400 feet by joo feet. 
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cicty, and it was not forced out into the open, as was the case with 
the Church’s wealth, through government use of the Church. 

The incongruity between the enormous wealth enjoyed by many mon¬ 
asteries and the vow of poverty taken by the monks is app)arent. The 
Rule was evaded by the legal fiction that the monastery was a corpora¬ 
tion. Individually the inmates possessed nothing; as a group their in¬ 
comes were very great and—unless a stem abbot rigidly enforced the 
Rule—the monks lived in luxury. The Rule was more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. Caesar of Heisterbach says some Cister¬ 
cian houses were so rich that they could have fed 5000 p)ersons every 
day if they had so wished. 

The older Benediaine houses almost all strenuously resisted monastic 
reform. At La Reole the monks killed a prior sent by the abbot of 
Quny. In Germany the Benedictines continued to suppxDrt Henry IV 
against Gregory VII in spite of papjal anathema. The Ouniacs, an order 
never dispx>sed to do manual labor, became famous for their refined 
luxurj', their delicate table, the elegance of their costume. Avarice, the 
love of wealth, is a frequent and often just charge made against the 
monasteries in medieval literature. The hundreds of spurious charters 
forged by unscrupulous abbots in order to increase the lands of theii 
monasteries, are evidences. Often they turned adversity into benefit. 
For example, during the invasions of the Norsemen in France and the 
Magyars in Germany, the monasteries were much despx)iled, for the 
invaders soon discovered that the abbeys were seats of great wealth. 
But after the temp)est of spoliation had pxissed, their wealth rapidly 
increased. They were amply compensated for their losses by new en¬ 
dowments by the faithful who were deeply moved by their pxithetic 
appeals. And when gifts were slow in coming in, “with the aid of false 
charters they got more than they lost.” The passionate veneration of 
relics was sometimes adroitly utilized by the monks in order to secure 
new grants of land. For it was the usage to parade the relics around 
the countryside, and wherever the procession stopp>ed the land was 
claimed as appertaining to the saint. “When the founder and first prior 
of Grandmont after his death in 1124 commenced to show his sanctity 
by curing a paral}^^ knight and restoring sight to a blind man, his 
single-minded followers took alarm. The saint’s successor interceded 
with the spirit of the deceased, or rather remonstrated : ‘Thou hast 
preached solitude, and now thou seekest to convert our solitude into 
a market-place and a fair.’ ’’ 

Moreover, trade brought corrupting influences. In 1223 the council 
of Beziers complained that the taverns maintained by many monasteries 
attracted jugglers, strolling players, mountebanks, gamblers, thieves, 
and lewd women. Rich and powerful abbeys were used to provide 
lucrative and easy living for younger sons of noble houses. Odilo, the 
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abbot of Cliijjy, had a nephew who was abbot of Novalesca in North 
Italy, and who, instead o£ living as a monk, surrounded himself with a 
jovial band of cronies, en fie fed the monastery^ lands to them, and Jived 
a life of riotous excitement as a warlike baronial cub. 

The personnel of an abbey was organized in a businesslike way. 
Under the abbot was a prior, and often one or more subpriors, who 
directed the duties of special administrative officials. The chamberlain 
ift-as responsible for the lands, the revenues, and the movable property 
of the monastery. Under him was a celbrer or overseer of the storage 
and the shops, a treasurer or bursar, and an tecotiQmicui who was 
auditor of incomes and accounts. 

The arrangement of buildings and lands of a medieval monastery 
is illustrated by the plan of St. Gall in Switzerland. The abbey in¬ 
cluded a cloister court, adjacent to the chapter house, with the sacristy 
between it and the church, separated by a staircase; a cellar for beer 
wme. and oil was under the dormitory; on the opposite side of the 
Church were the refectory and kitchens; the lavatory was located in the 
south cloister walk; an inner court contained an infirmary, a guest¬ 
house, kitchen, servants' hall, library, and scriptonum (the writing- 
room for making and copying books). There were also a common court, 
with double gateway for carts, surrounded by granaries, bakehouses. 
Stables, storerooms, servant-rooms, tribunal, prison, and barn; in addi¬ 
tion were mills, workshops, brewing-house, gardens, fish-ponds 

Like a modern business, the capital of the abbey consisted of fixed 
and working capital. Fixed capita] included the I^ds. buildings, and 
equipment. Working or circulating capital was formed of the products 
ofJand, labor, commercial profits, market dues, taxes, etc. A medieval 
abljot was r^ujred, if a successful one, to be a man of affairs and keen 
judgment. Guiberl de Ncgent, himself an abbot, writes of an efhcieiil 
abbot who know how to adapt himself to the manners of the outride 
world, being courteous and liberal in his dealings with others and in the 
management nf their legal business in the details of which he spent 
much care m their behalf. . . , This man was considered shrewder than 
most abbots m legal business and was well known in towns and cities." 
Jocelin of Brakelonde s Chrotuca gives a graphic picture of life in and 
around a rnedieval abbey, in this ca.se that of St. tklmunds at Bury St. 

£ minute account of the activities 

or Abbot Samson is illuminating; 


The ablwt caused inquisition to be niade throughout each manor, touch¬ 
ing the annual quit rents from the freemen, and the names of the laborers 
and their tenements, and the services due in respect lo each, and reduced 
all tnto writing. Likewise he repaireil the old hall* and riekelj houses where 
kites and crows hovered round; he built nesv clia|iels and likewise inner 
chambers and upper stones in many places where (here never had been any 
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dwcllini^-house at all, but only bamj. He also enclosed many parks, which 
he re^ilcnished with beasts of chase, keeping a huntsman with dogs; and 
upon ilic visit of any person of quality, sat with his monks in some wood, 
and sometimes witnessed the coursing of dogs. He improved much land 
aiHl brought it into tillage. , , . In managing these manors as well as in 
all other matters, he appointed keepers who were far more careful than 
their predecessors. , , . After Easter the abbot surveyed every one of the 
manors of the abbey, . , , He built bams and ox stalls, being above all 
things solicitous to dress the land for tillage and watchful in preserving the 
wcwkIs, in respect whereof either in giving or diminishing, he was very 
chary. , * , He often became hoarse from exposure to the weather. 

Joed in tells us of Abbot Samson that "he seemed to love the active 
rather than the contemplative life, and he gave more praise to good 
office-bearers than to good cboir-monks; he seldom commended any 
one merely for his learning unless he had a knowledge of secular af¬ 
fairs : and when he heard of any prelate’s reriring from the care of 
souls and becoming an aiichorite, in this he praised him not/' He also 
relates in lively fashion a quarrel between the abbot of St. Edmunds 
and the bishop of Ely about timber to be cut for building. The woods 
to be cut belonged tq St, Edmunds and the bishop asked permission to 
cut the timber. Owing to a confusion of names it was necessary to 
make a second request. Meanwhile the abbot had selfishly cut the w*odd 
and marked it for his own use. At the same monastery. Abbot Samson 
built many useful, many pious edifices, dwellings, churches, church- 
steeples, hamSj, also the tiospital of Bab well, fit houses for the St, 
Edmundsbury School. Roofs thatched with reeds he caused to be 
thatched with tiles. 

The new monastic orders, one and all born of reforming tendencies 
and revivalism, like Cluniacs, Cistercians* the Dominican and Franciscan 
Friars, while they often aided to relieve certain evil conditions in so¬ 
ciety. nevertheless themselves in time created new evils or repeated 
old ones. The growing emancipation of the monasteries from bntEi 
episcopal and secular control, from the inception of the Ouniac and 
Gregorian reform, tended to make the monastic orders dangerously 
independent of the state and worked against both nationalism and 
monarchy. It is in the very time when these orders were most popular 
and most flourishing that we also discover incisive criticism of not only 
the abusive practices and corruption of monasricism* but criticism of 
the very’ principle of the institution. The great multiplication Oif monas¬ 
teries and convents, the great increase in the number of inmates in them 
disrupted families, and the undue diversion of private property to 
them often reduced families to poverty. The protest against monasticUm 
does not come entirely from the l^oring peasantry upon the lands 
of the monasteries. It comes from intelligent (though sometimes jeal- 
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bishops 3 tid nobles, government ofTicials. courh'ers. C»sarjus of 
Heisterbach lias written at length of the virtues of Ensfrid, dean of St. 
Andreas in Cologne, and (piotes him as saying: “A good tree cannot 
spring from an evil root, 'f’here be few monks in these days who have 
entered by canonical ways; few who are not cither bJood-cterks jtlial 
IS. foisted by their families] or jester-clerks [that is. those who have 
been imposed upon the monastery by inHuence] or slmoniacs. who had 
purchased membership in the order." Guibert de hTogent himself a 
monk, had t^t rare quality of mind which enabled him to look upon 
both sides of a question. W hile a true and honest monk, he was not 
blind to the evi s of the mstitutiom He complains of the ‘enormous 
numlKr of men living a pious life’ ; of the “congestion of seveml mon- 
asteries noted for their imge siae. in which the ueaJ of the brother- 
liMd fell away ; of the aliuse arising from infeudation of abbev lands’ 
01 the practice among noble families of finding an easy place for a 
neer^o-wel m a monastery: of the pride which made monks refuse 
to labor with their liands since manual ialior was considered base lir 
the anstocracy; of “slack morals and waste of moneys." But Guibert 
was human. When he observes that rich men are learning to look 
askance upon monasticism, closing their purses and no longer giving 
land as formerly, he is incensed. “In the old days." he rails “men 
with a generous dpire to found monasteries, bestowed on them lands 

substance on such works more freely and 
gladly than their sons favor us now with buttered words ” 

1 frequently made that medieval monks were glut¬ 

tonous. wasteful, extravagant, and profligate is belied by the hundreds of 
cartularies or inventories wliich have been preserved, and whiebihow 
rare, intelligence and honesty m nianagement. The enormous economic 
betterment of medieval Europe which the monks achieved proves them 
^ whole to how been mlelliEent hndiords nnd oKricnliurfists. ARricul- 
lure was the chief economic activity of the monasteries, but the ne^ssity 
of markeline their surpluses drew iheni into trade and commerce 
The riA abbey of Maubuisson is a type of the time. The accounts nt 
the abbey reveal the abbot augmenting his resources by selling hog.s 
charcoal, leeks, iron, budding stone, timliorv The cost of its frec^rl 
ts spr^d out in detail in the records. The enumerateo iriux^ou 
furnishings throws interesting light upon what i, was possible t^^r! 
chase at the fair of Lenjt. fn ...o the abbot of St, Iv^in Hunting- 
donsh,re procured from Henry 1 the grant of a fair at St Ives to Cfn 
shortly after Easter and Last for a week. ^ oegin 

Two types of markets specified in the records were weekly and an 

■s.f.r”-s ™r' 

for its village of Cormelke near Versailles fhor^h at WeinheiXlh 
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Ghi^lsin at Hotna^ and AndTan for its village in Alsace were granted 
W ednesday markets. But Thursday \s*as the favorite day for many mon¬ 
astery markets. There are no records for Friday markets (the day 
of the passion) and very few for Saturday, if any monasteries re¬ 
ceived grants for conducting both weekly and annual markets. The 
annual markets were usually held on the patron saint^s day and for 
several days or weeks after it. St. Denis held its annual market in 
Octofjer, opening it on the ninths the feast of St. Dionysius^ and con¬ 
tinuing for four weeks to accommodate strangers who came from 
foreign lands. Monastery St. John at Bishopsburg opened its market 
on June 34, St. Jqhn^s Day; St. Matthias* on the feast day of its patron 
saint. The monastery at Essen conducted its annual market three days 
he fore and three days after its saint's day, the feast of Cosmas and 
Damianus* September 27. 

If the market was not held upon the feast day of its patron 
saint it was held upon some other great holy day, the aim being to 
buy and sell at the time when the greatest number of people assembled. 
Complaint was made that it was difficult to gel the crowds into the 
church for the mass after they had assembled at the market. Fulda 
conducted its annual market on Palm Sunday* extending it on to 
Easter Day. Merten opened one of its markets on Whitsunday* the 
other in the autumn* on St. Michael's Day, September 29. Kaufhngton 
held its annual market on St. John's Day. 

Proximity to a church edihee gave added protection* especially after 
the enforcement of the peace of God. The neighboring graveyard or 
cemetery was a favorite location, although often the church edifice it¬ 
self was used. The chronicler relating the miracles of St. Philibert tells 
of a market belonging to St, Denis that was held ivithin the church 
itself. When the merchandise was not actually present at the market 
the buyer was compelled to assume the risk of transportation, that 
is to say, to protect k from the thieves that infested the highways 
and the pirates on the rivers. A record shows that the abbot of St. 
Gereon bought wine at the monastery market in Cologne but was 
obliged to go to Worms for it* This was one of the peculiarities of the 
monastery trade of the Middle Ages. 

A few records only specify just what trade was to be carried on 
at any given place. Otto I permitted several monasteries to establish 
cattle markets on their possessions. The merchandise of the monastery 
markets was the surplus of their agricultural products and the products 
of the various industries. The Benedictines and Duniacs, when seatbr 
markets and fairs developed, also disposed of their products in these as 
well as in their own abbatial market. But the rules of Citeaux forbade 
the Cistercians to sell their products in secular places. Produce and 
wares were sold directly on the monastery's estates and cash payment 
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was invariably exacted. No deferred payments or partial payments 
were allowed, nor were articles bartered or exchanged for other articles. 
The prevalence of a money economy in their time—the twelfth cen¬ 
tury—made this rule more easily enforceable than in earlier centuries. 

In theory the monasteries* in disposing of their surplus, were sup~ 
posed to use their gains for religious purposes. When we read of the 
v'ast amount of charitable work done by these monasteries and see the 
beautiful buildings that were erected during this period, we reaiiie that 
much O'! their gain was used for this purpose, but the monasteries aisO’ 
heaped up vast treasures as a result of their commercial activity. 

The amount of surplus at the disposal of the monasteries can be 
judged only by the extent of their holdings. A few records mention 
specific things in connection with some of the monasteries. Fabo at 
Regensburg and St. Emmeran on the left bank of the Regen near 
Li liter Afensbach had permission to cut down timber for two days each 
week from the Nord W'ald. The chronicler states that the neighbor¬ 
ing secular lords tried to prevent the monks from driving across their 
land with this wood, thus makirig it hard for the monasteries to conduct 
their lumber trade. 

The manors furnished a surplus of wheat, rye, oats, barley, and 
spelt; hogs, sheep, lambs, goats* fowl, ducks and geese, etc Only a 
small part of the monastery lands was under cultivation by the monks, 
the rentainder was allotted out to laborers, dairvmen foresters serfs 
etc., all of whom paid their dues and rents in kind. Eggs, chees^ mus¬ 
tard. shingles* posts, torches, kegs, casks, etc., are anjong the articles 
enumerated in the records* Women spun and wove linen doth and sewed 
garments for the monks. The s^fs worked in the forest, made char¬ 
coal, conducted the fish hatcheries and the bee culture for which the 
monastenes of the Middle Ages were noted. They tilled the fields cul¬ 
tivated the vine, furnished oxen* horses* and carts for transport serv¬ 
ice. and propelled rude craft along the waterways, 

, aggregate of their own surplus products, tolls and tithes from 
thetr holdings* quit-rents, etc., must have been a large amount Tegcm- 
see received annually from its possessions 62S8 measures of grain, 
14.5^ cheeses, 2025 eggs, and 33 wagonloads of wine. It required fifty- 
five oxen and wagons to haul the grain of this monastery' from Fun- 
smg to the granaries. Prum received annually, according to ninth cen¬ 
tury records 432 measures of salt, 300 of wheat, lyy of rve, 473 of 
spelt. 1631 of barley, 45^5 of oats, 469 of grain, 4382 chick^s, 
eggs, 4277 hogs. 207 sheep, etc. 


The monasteries had their trade well organised. They used the by. 
paths for the packhorse, and the highways {or the oxen and cans. 

The paths and short cuts for foot travelers were well known to them. 
They had their own boats upon lakes and rivers. They acquired places 
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of dflpChsk ia 5«apqrt towns and in bends of rivers, and when iieces$ar><' 
built warehouses to hold thetr merchandise. They organized caravans 
and sent escorts to convoy back to the monastery the goods bought 
by their "negotiators.'* The practice of using agents was a common 
one. ReginOi, abbot of Prtijm, stated to bis monks that it was not within 
their province to travel about conducting their trade in person, since 
this detracted from the high esteem in which the Order should be 
held because of its spiritual character* Prtun was one of the most im¬ 
portant trading centres of the Middle Ages. It regularly employed 
six agents in the wine and salt trade. Later it increased the number of 
its agents to twelve. 

Monasteries which did not possess markets of their own established 
warehouses or holies at neighboring markets. Here they stored their 
surplus until a chance to make a gocnd profit came. Several warehouses 
were erected in the outer market at Cologne on an island in. the Rhine. 
Fulda erected its own scale in a market at considerable distance from 
the monastery. 

^'The situation of a monastery upon the banks of a navigable river 
contributed materially to the development of its capabilities^ aETording 
an easy communication. * . * Yet to a considerable extent it was in¬ 
dependent of these advantages since it enjoyed the valuable privileges of 
a fair within its own town. The keenness with which the exercise of 
this right was attacked* and the pertinacity with which it was defended 
afford proof of the value at which it was ^^^aTded." * Almost all monas¬ 
teries received immunity from toll along highways and rivers* Many 
records of such toll exemptions exist. These exemptions grew out of 
the feudal conditions under which the monasteries were conducted. 
The abbot kqjt under his control all the various scattered holdings and 
sought every possible means to render his control effective. As the 
monasteries entered more and more into trade as a means of increasing 
their incomes* a closer connection between the central organization 
and its dependents became necessary. Markets were established at the 
monastery itself and at convenient points near its most valuable hold¬ 
ings. 

As a result of donations the monasteries came into possession of 
widely scattered lands. The monastery St. Gall not only had posses¬ 
sions in Switzerland on Lake Constance, hut owmed vast tracts in 
Swabia, Neustria, Austrasia, Alsace, and even Italy. Such gifts* while 
making the monasteries great economic factors of the feudal r^"me* 
carried with them the germs of their disintegration and the break-up 
of feudalism. With their possessions so wridely scattered it became in¬ 
creasingly dil^cult to maintain a strong centralized organization and 
to manage their holdings so as to make them proRtable to the monas- 

^ CUTi!}Titii;cn hfowslerii Jc Ahtnydon, II, itiLrod. Ixxvii. 
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ttry. Strenuous efforts were made to overcome this condition of de^ 
centralization and to regulate the trade arid commerce of the monas¬ 
tery in^ such a way as to bring the highest returns possible from its 
I^sessions, Exemptions from tolls, market rights at the monasteries 
themselves or at central places located near their most productive hold¬ 
ings were obtained, and the right of exploitation of mines or salt springs 
was leased to responsible parties. The most important means at the 
contend of the monasteries was to exchange possessions widely scat¬ 
tered for those more centrally located. This was, however, difficult to 
accomplish, chiefly because most donations had been given with a 
stipulation making it binding on the monasterv^ to retain the land in 
US pos^ion and also because the rule of the'Church demanded that 
all exchanges should be ot advantage to the monastery, and such an ex¬ 
change was not easy to obtain. 

An example in point to show how widely scattered the possessions 
of the monasteries were, and how vital it w^s to the monasterv- trade 
to ^ure toll exemptions is Werden on the Ruhr. In S8o it owned vast 
holdings m the former crown lands of Fremersheim on the Rhine. 
;niese were well stocked with cattle. A little to the south on the Erst 
It had a fine manor adjoming the royal demesne land. On the middle 

^'"7 vineyards. At the Rhine mouih it had 

^e stretches of meadow land including eight manors on which were 
mnicnse herds of cattle and of swine. On a strip which reached from 

111 a large number of tenants who paid 

q u rents to the niona-stery; also the village of Wachsrinsige, In West- 
phaha It oumed four or five villages and about 350 hives of bees that 

altered. In Friesland it had 82 smaller 
monl- Tr J^tlered. most of which brought in an income in 

money. It here also under its control several tracts of forest land 
and several churches, U also fiossessed several places supplying salt 

L”lt is ;n the vicinity of WerMn Westphalia, w]iere 

tolt IS mined today In all it owned over 200 villages, and 420 large 

Z smaller tracts. Vet it is listed later Is 

One of the poor rnonastenes. 

merchandise 

irom sc^ittered terntones to the monastery- itself or to one of its 

great central markets can he readily seen \VcrH^»n, cur- _ 1 1 ■ . . 

toll exemption for the Xeuss district jn 877 In 

- -- --- 

were granted exemption from toll or other rova! tax I r 

hnd only privileges of free -rnnsporrfZ’.Lr 
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Seaport Fos* but also ihe right to requisition ten horses and rw'elve 
wagons to carry ita merchandise. The abbots of Cormery near Tours. 
St^ iEc^in near Orleans* Fleiiry and St, Benoist* were all given free 
navigaifon of the Loire, St. Aigrain in Orleans kept six boats on the 
Loire in the time of Pepin, and was released from paying toll along the 
entire length of the river. Pepin further cleereed that all monastic mer¬ 
chandise that was transported through hts kingdom without use of 
wagons, oxen, or horses should be exempt. 

Not only did the monasteries strive to obtain exemption from toll 
for their produce on the great highways leading from their fields and 
vineyards or to their markets, but they also sought a monopoly of specific 
tr^e in the districts in which their markets were located. Reichenau re¬ 
ceived the exclusive right to sell its wines throughout the district in and 
about its market at .Allenbach. Its tenants, dependents, and small farmer 
neighbors were prohibited from marketing wine, although they were at 
]il>erty to market their surplus in other products at the monastery mar¬ 
ket. At some markets the rival producers were permitted to sell in 
small quantities for immediate consumption, hut could not sell it by the 
In some districts the monasteries had the monopoly of vine-grow¬ 
ing and could lay a han against any infringement of this monopolv ex¬ 
cept for private consumption^ while the small producer was forced to use 
the monastery wtne-press and pay a generous toll in wine for the privj- 
lege. Many monasteries cO'Utrolled not only the amount of wine pro¬ 
duced in their regions, but also the time and methods by which their 
competitors disposed of their surplus. St. Maximin had the exclusive 
right of sale during several weeks following the feast of St. John* It 
not only pressed this advantage to the limit, but went so far as to 
threaten traders at its market who neglected to purchase a goodlv sup¬ 
ply of wine, and a quantity w'hich the market master deemed suitable to 
supply their needs would be charged to their account and be shipped by 
the monastery at the buyer s risk to his home. 

Tlie extent of the cattle and live-stock trade of the monasteries can¬ 
not be accurately determined. During the period of purely natural econ¬ 
omy cattle were raised for the specific purpose of providing for the 
needs of individual sections rather than to supply a medium for ex¬ 
change. Only in the large towns did the butcher ply his trade. Many 
monasteries, however, sought and received the privilege of handling 
meats at I heir markets. 

The salt trade of the monasteries ranked in importance with the 
wine trade. The salt deposits of Reichenhall in Bavaria, Marsal in 
Ijarrainc, and probably Salzburg in the T3rrol had been profitable dur¬ 
ing Roman times and bad continued throughout the migration period. 
The monasteries early rccognize^i the great advantage accruing from 
the possession of salt deposits. Throughout the Middle Ages there was 
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An tvtr ificrcAsJng' dcmajid for salt, and tKe possfssion of various priv- 
il^es a$surr!d the monastery of a definittr and lucrative income, During^ 
the manorial period, almost every salt spring was owned wholly or 
in part by some monastery. 

The monasteries operated these salt mines themselves whenever 
possible. If, how’ever, the distance from the monastery to the place 
was great* the privilege of operation was farmed out, and operated 
on shares* the monastery agreeing to furnish the necessary equip¬ 
ment. Two methods were used to bring the salt to the surface from 
the mines, one by means of underground shafts* the other by the 
use of water wheels. Monastery Weissenburg sunk shafts in its salt 
mine at Marsal, while Prum and MetEaeh used waler^ngines* These 
engines were used throughout Bavaria also. The salt on reaching the 
surface ivas placed in small iron vats or kettles and heated over a slow- 
fire. Many of these kettles and stoves were required and gifts of this 
kind were eagerly sought by the monastery. 

Forest grants in connection with the owmership of salt privileges 
were most necessary; hence there are recorded many donations of for¬ 
est lands near the salt mines or of the privilege to cut wood at stated 
times and to haul this wood to the settlement near the salt mine These 
settlements were usually fair-sixod colonies of serfs from the monas¬ 
tery lands over whom one or more overseers were placed in charge 
Little hots were erected for their use* and they were allotted strips of 
land for cultivation, Tegerasee kept twenty serfs permanently located 
at Its Village of Achselmatmstein in Reichenhatl 

The salt packed in sheets or layers in small tubs of various 
sues. It vaned in quality and price. Every care was taken to safeguard 
It Md to expedite transportation. The salt belonging to Altaich at 
Reichenltall was transported by wagons to the Salaoch, sent by boat 
^a the Inn River to Passau. carried by pack animals across to the 
Danufw River and by boat on the Danube to Altaich. The roads were 
carefully safeguarded, right of way being olttatned from the various 
lords, with exemption from tax and toll wherever possible. The income 
received from the salt trade liccame the basis of the vast treasure that 
many monastenes succeeded in accumulating during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Both raw and skilled labor existed in plenitude in 
Tan'ds to the thousands of serfs upon its glebe 

Agriculture was, of course, the main occupation of these laborers, 
but rnany were employed as artisans, manufacturing utensils and articles 
whtch were by-products of agriculture, like harness, saddles, shoes, 
woolen and wooden goods. In a large ahlrey these workers lived in 
quarters ontsule the monastery walls, each ''quarter" being devoted 
to a fixed accup,ntion. The alibey St. Riquier is an interesting in- 
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stsjicc of this kiyidr In tht economy of a monastery specisJIlotion 
of occupation was carried out vcr>' far. We find gardeners, drivers^ 
herders, plowmen, hostlers, butchers, foilers, fullers, carders, weavers, 
copper and iron smiths, wheel-wrights, carpenters, masons, tile-makers, 
millers, fishers, fowlers, bakers, bee-keepers, foresters. The monastic 
system was favorable to the development of malting and browing, 
and for several centuries the monks were renowned for the excellent 
malt they made and the ales they brewed. The brewing qualities of the 
Burton water appear to have been discovered by monks in the thirteenth 
centurj^ Up to the twelfth or thirteenth century the preparation of beer 
on any large scale was done by the monks- 

The finer arts also were represented by men of superior talent or 
twhnique, as wood and stone carvers, gilders, painters, goldsmiths, 
silversmiths, parchment makers. Those manorial communities adjacent 
to the walls of a monastery were often wholly composed of industrial 
artisans. Sometimes, though, the shops were within the precincts, in¬ 
stalled in basements, alcoves, and cloisters for greater convenience or 
scctIrity^ A regulation of the twelfth century advisod this practice as 
conducive to greater protection. 

All this labor, as said, was servile, and it must also be remembered 
that the monks enjoyed many privileges and exemptions. Hence the 
cost of production of articles of maniifacture and the cost of merchan¬ 
dising natural produce was less for the monks than for free artisans 
or merchants. The latter not unnaturally regarded clerical competition 
as unfair competition, and with the rise of the towns and the organisa¬ 
tion of craft and merchant gilds a bitter animosity arose. The anti- 
clericalism evinced in the economic legislation of the towns had its root 
in this feeling. The sentiment is manifested in the thirteenth century, 
but in the fourteenth and fifteenth it became widespread and pronounced, 
so much so that economic antidericalism may be regarded as a factor 
in promoting the Reformation. 

The avarice and co'vetousness of the clergy, especially of the regular 
clergy', is an object of wide and bitter denunciation in medieval litera¬ 
ture. While some of this vituperation must be taken ivith reser^^ation 
because of the widespread envy of the wealth of the monasteries, enough 
of truth remains to justify the charge, Good old Richard de Bury thus 
fulminates against the monks; 

Flocks and Reeces, crops and granaries, leeks and potherbs, drinks and 
goblets are nowadays the reading and the study of the monks. . . . Alas, 
a three fold care of superRuities, vii., of the stomach, of dress, and of 
houses has seduced them. , . , Forgetting the providence of the Saviour, 
\iho is declared by the psalmist to think upon the poor and needy, they 
are occupied with the wants of the pertshitijj body, that their feasts may 
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L« splendidf their gamtents luxurious, against the Rule, ami the fabrics 
of their buiklings,. like the baitlements of cattles, carried to a height in¬ 
compatible VfiUi poverty. 

Of the coijveut ol Canterbury in the twelfth century we read: 

The influx of wealth produced a corresponding lavisJi ajid luxurious 
outlay. The hospitality of the convent became famous in all the western 
church, from the crowds o£ pilgrims who returned from the shrine of the 
martyr. The Internal expenditure was also immense. The refectory was the 
scene of the most abundant and tasteful feastinga. ISevcnteen dishes w'ere 
scT’.'ed up at the prior’s table. The servants and equipage of a hundred and 
forty brethren were numerous and splendid. 


Giraldus Cambrcnsis, a caustic critic yet an honest observer of the 
Cistercians in the days of their plenitude, offers some apology' for their 
corruption: 

A good Lntffltion [he says], I suppose, is the occasion of this gr«d of 
theirs which is denounced throughout the worlds it arises from die hospi¬ 
tality which the members of this order, although in themselves the most 
abstemious of alt others, indefatigahly exercise, in their unbounded charity 
to the poor and to strangers. And because they have no revenues, like 
others, but live entirely by labor and the produce of their hands, they 
greedily seek for lands with so much effort, in order that they may provide 
sufficient for these purposes, and so they strive to gpt farms and broad 
pastures with unabated perseverance. 

We have observ'ed in the history of the development of nionastic 
economic enterprise that successive stages arc manifest. At first the 
monasteries w'Ore agricultural colonics j theri they began to market their 
produce; then to manufacture commodities like wooden and leather 
goods, textiles, and metal wares, Itiev'itably, as the economic and social 
life of Europe grew more complex, new forms of investment were 
found., hlence it is rio surprise in course of tjme, when a money eco- 
omy had largely supplanted the old natural economy, to find the monas¬ 
teries developing a mortgage and loan business and finally becoming 
the earliest hanking corporations of the Middle Ages. 

The famous canonical prohibition against the exaction of "usury" or 
interest was a dead letter; for it was readily evaded by fictions and 
subterfuges. For example, a common argument was that, as the monas¬ 
tery was a corporation and not a person, no sin was attached to the 
taking of usury; or at the time a loan was made the collateral was so 
large that the monastery would make a handsome profit in event of 
default of payment; or when the loan was made the grantee was re- 
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quired to mak« a "gift” to the monastery apart from the collateral he 
might put up; or when the loan was paid the borrower was expiectcd 
to make an additional By loaning the money for a short term 

the monasteries made it practically impossible for the borrower to re¬ 
deem his property. Very frequently the monastery canceled a loan on 
condition that the tract of land which was held as security should be 
donated to the monastery. 

In time the loan business of the monasteries became so extensive 
that the abbots were compelled to seek the assistance of trained officials 
to handle the various transactions of this character. Jews and Lombards 
were hired for this purpose since they were the skilled money’-changers 
and brokers of this period. The extent of this monastic loan business 
and the importance that it assumed in facilitating the conduct of busi¬ 
ness fully justifies one in calling the monasteries the first bankers of 
the Middle Ages. 

The Crusades especialiy promoted the mortgage business of the mon¬ 
asteries* for in the sudden call for ready money the nobles eagei" to take 
the road of the cross either sold their lands for a low price or mortgaged 
them at exorbitant interest for cash in hand. The ransom of King Rich¬ 
ard 1 in j 19^ and that of Louis IX of France in 12^ required his sub¬ 
jects to raise com or bullion in great quantity* which the monasteries 
largely fumished* taking a mortgage upon the lands of the nobles as 
security. 

From mortgages and the profits of their markets and trade it was 
a natural transition to actual banking. 


The ecclesiastical foundations during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
were the only money-lenders; they alone possessed w'ell-kept bams; mey 
alone were masters of a surplus, and even in the last decade of the thu- 
tcenth century* as is shown by an analysis of the debts contracted by a 
Lotharingian knight, a man might fall into the clutches of confiding nuns 
and monks,* 


But man y an abbot found that dabbling in the bigh fiiiancfi of the 
epoch of the Crusades, with its multitude of complex aud fluctuating 
values* was perilous practice* The growth of royal authority, the nse o 
the towns, the enfranchiseinent of the serfs* tlie development of 
merce and industry from the twelfth century onward, diminished the 
sources of political power and the opulence of the monaslen^. ^th 
shrinking incomes the abbots sometimes had recourse to financial 
ents W'hich often proved disastrous. In the second ha f o e 
century* there is a visible decay of monastic revenues Some steward¬ 
ships became hereditary. Attempts failed to put stewards on salanes or 


' Flibcr, Thf I. ^ST-SS. 
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in some other way restore their older economic dependency. The crusad¬ 
ing orders of the Knights Templar, the Knights of the Hospital, the 
Teutonic Knights, caught the popular favor in the twelfth century so 
that donations to the older monastic orders began to fall oflF. Landed 
wealth b^an to suffer from the competition of new forms of wealth de¬ 
rived from an awakening commerce and industry, so that many abbeys 
found themselves “land-poor.” And this peculiar form of poverty was 
aggravated by the scattered nature of a monastery's landed holdings. In 
vain the abbots endeavored to consolidate their lands hy exchange for 
others, or purchase. The long distance often to the abbey market made it 
impossible for these outlying domains to send their produce thither, and 
hence the priors or bailiffs of such farms marketed their produce in a 
secular market which deprived the abbey of much of the profit it would 
otherwise have derived from the transaction. Moreover, these local 
managers, as the grip of the abbot relaxed, tended to make themselves 
more and more independent, so that finally the abbey was practically de¬ 
prived of all income from such lands. 

The possession of large estates and the necessity of studying economy 
in all its branches, had converted abbots and priors from simple religious 
men exclusively devoted to God's service into g^eat land-owners with all 
the troubles and annoyances of land-owners, surrounded by grumbling and 
refractory tenants.^ 

The failure of many abbeys to consolidate their lands was undoubtedly 
an important cause of their economic decline. 

As dis^t farms and manors fell into the hands of different monastic 
bodies, either their engagements to provide for the erection of some re¬ 
ligious foundation, or the necessity of looking after their estates, made it 
necessary to despatch one or two monks, generally under a prior, to take 
pt^ssion. Removed from the stricter discipline of the larger house, often 
without the means of carrying it on, no longer under vigilant supervision, 
the tenants of these cells, as they were called, soon abandoned, under 
various pretenses, the rigid rules of their order.* 

Moreover, the cost of living increased greatly during the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Protracted litigation to recover debts and to foreclose defaulted 
mortgages consumed revenues. The rise of the towns and the Crusades 
drew the serfs away from the domains of the monasteries, so that fre¬ 
quently resort had to be made to casual hired labor at high wages Too 
great expansion in the earlier era. when land was a profitable investment, 
in the purchase of land which brought inadequate returns in the next 

«GiraIdus Cambrensis, Opera, IV, iutrod. viii (Rolls Series> 

‘/Wd., IV, introd. xxiv-xxv. 
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century, compelled monasteries caught in such plight to mortgage their 
own lands, usually to Jews. Bad or unwise management of monastic 
property was a commod cause of decline and even of bankruptcy. Abbot 
Hugh of Ve^elay was deposed in 1206 lor having put the abbey in debt 
to the amount of 2220 livtes silver. St. Omer was nearly bankrupt at 
the end of the thirteenth century. The abbot of Bury St. Edmunds bor¬ 
rowed money f rom a Jew named Benedict in order to make some repairs 
to the abbey, but was unable tq repay it. When his creditor pressed him 
he went on a futile pilgrimage to the shrine of St Thomas a Becket in 
the hope of recruiting his fortune. He died en route and there were not 
pence enough in the coffers of the abbey to defray his funeral expenses- 
The debts of the monastery when Samson became abbot amounted to 
5952 pounds, which must be multiplied six or eight times to arrive at 
the present value of money. Jocelin of Brakelonde gives a vivid account 
of the penury of the monastery at the accession of Abbot Samson. 
"Hugh the abbot was old and his eyes were dim. a pious and kindly 
man, yet not wise in worldly affairs, * . , Everything got worse and 
worse. There was but one resource and relief to the abbot and that was 
to negotiate a loan on interest [notice that he is paying, not collecting 
interest], in order in some measure to keep up the dignity of his house." 
He borrowed 880 pounds—an enormous sum—from a Jew of Norwich 
(the same who later brought the downfall of the abbot of Bury St. 
Edmunds). Fortunately-Samson was an able manager and within twelve 
years had paid off the debt. 

The commonest financial device to effect recuperation of a monastery 
thus involved was the sale of annuities, pensions, and corrodies, which 
were mere food pensions. But unless the capital thus acquired was wisely 
employed or invested, these measures were a precarious resource. 

The fundamental cause, however, of the economic breakdown of the 
monasteries was certainly the passing of the manorial system upon which 
the economy of every monastery was based. The monasteries had arisen 
during the epoch of a natural economy and they were ill-adapted to ad¬ 
just themselves to^ the new economic revolution which began early in the 
twelfth century, and which, by the time the thirteenth century opened, 
had wrought an economic and social revolution in medieval Europe, The 
lands which they had extensively acquired by mortgage could not be 
profitably worked according to the old economic system, and the monks 
could not readily adapt themselves to the new conditions. The monas¬ 
teries in last an^ysis were the victims of their own once excellent but 
now obsolete economic system. 

Economic involvement quite curiously made the monks papalists. For 
the high pontificate of Innocent III and his successors enjoyed enormous 
revenues, as will be shown in the succeeding chapter, and the popes were 
quick to take advantage of the impoverishment of the monasteries to 
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bmd the monks more firmly than ever to the throne of St. Peter. This 
they accomplished by themselves making loans to them or underwriting 
the loans which they might succeed in negotiating. For by the thirteenth 
century investment in monastic property was ever>'whcre regarded as 
unsaie. The monks of Canterbury in IlSS bitterlv complained because 
the Roman hankers looked with suspicion upon miy loan unless it 
backed by papal security. 

Far-r^ching political results were destined to flow from this state of 
things. As the new national monarchies arose and resented with in- 
m^ing indignation the papal claims to temporal sovereignt>' over them, 
^e monks looked to the court of Rome for s>'mpathy and’ assistance/' 
Un the olhCT handi "‘as the bishops and secular clergy opposed them- 
Klves to Roman «ntralization. the monasteries became colonies of 
Ko^n partisans. Their sympathies and antipathies were all in common 
with Rome, and their national spirit evaporated-When the pope 

til® nionks witli 

monastenes became more papal as the state became 

more national, * 

Under Philip II ,he French crawn broke avrav from 

Tirthe Of bishops, 

fr fc!/. 'h= 'ootiarehy and the 

po«er of the abbots was greatly reduced. So tar did the French kinge 

rarry tl^ reprewion of the monks that even the abbeys themselves were 

examples of well preserved abbeys 
found m northern France. Tn Norman and Plantagenet England m 
the other hand, the kings played the two branches of the cler^ gainst 
other and so maintained the balance of power in their ^n lhands 
England preserved its abbeys until Henry VIH abolished the 

But this breakdown of the monasteries which is manifest about taoo 
was not wholly due to economic adversity. The constittiencv of the 
monastenes yperaenced a profound social change in the twelft^emtum 
The older orders had been largely-the Quniaes wholly-rceruiteTfr™ 
the fami ^ of the feudal aristocracy. The upper class in the feudal ^ 
represented the stronger, the more intelligent 1 ^ ? 

medieval soct^y. The feudal system with its concepts of the n™i% of 
service fidelity honor, coupted with the wealth 2hkh the class 
possessed, on the whole bred men of stronger ohvsmiiF , 

ability and stronger moral fibre than were’^iound among ®the“owe' 
classes, whom generations of hard laJior and k,. j ^ v a t 

heavy and gross. The physique and^ rhetleC-'^f'^h^: “ 
were generally on a lower level than those of the aristocraes^^nTt^c 
peasants were wholly without the tradition of service and expvrb 
•StubUs., Intftfduftions to Ih^ Scriej. 
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encc in administration and public affairs which the feudal anstocracy 
possessed. 

Accordingly, as serfdom declined and towns began to rise, the new 
monastic orders began to be invaded by monks of peasant birth, who, 
though they might be actuated by the best intentions, were unable to 
continue as successfully as their predecessors the management of the 
monasteries. This breaJedown of aristocratic control of the monasteries 
coincides, it is significant, with this invasion from below. It first became 
apparent in the Hirsauer monasteries, the popular offshoot of the Gu- 
niacs, and was continued in the Gstercians, Premonstratensians, and 
other minor orders which grew up in the twelfth century. 

I am aware that this sort of argument may be repugnant to those who 
arc deeply imbued with a reverence for and a faith in democracy. But 
what is ^’progress”? and of what criteria does “progress” consist? His¬ 
tory shows many examples of advance side by side with conditions of 
stagnation or retrogression in other things. The current conception is 
rarely analyzed. 

The decadence is most strikingly manifested in the deterioration of 
education and intellectual pursuits in the monasteries. Every student of 
medieval history is familiar with the fact that by the twelfth century the 
schools of the monasteries were far inferior to the cathedral schools, 
which were under the management of the secular derg>v The catalogues 
of monastic libraries, too, afford important information in regard to 
this intellectual decay of the monasteries. Many of the manuscripts of 
these libraries went back to the ninth and tenth centuries, and the pro¬ 
duction of manuscripts was an important occupation of medieval monks. 
What do we find? Taking two typical monastic houses, each once fa¬ 
mous for its school and the cultivation o£ letters, we discover a signifi¬ 
cant decline in the production of manuscripts, as the subjoined table 
illustrates; 


Reichtnott St. GaU 

9th centuiy',.ioo 

loth "39 S 6 

1 tth “7 49 

lath "4 54 


A more sinister evidence of monastic degeneracy than economic decay 
or intellectua! decline, was the tendency to suicide in the monasteries. 
Accusations of mere immoralit>', although abundant, must be somewhat 
discounted. As a class monks were certainly not more dissolute than 
other classes of medieval society. It must always be remembered that 
public opinion in the Middle Ages judged the monks by the standard 
of perfection, not by the standard prevailing in secular society. 

By the end of the twelfth ccntuiy the Cistercians, Ptemonstratensians, 
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and lesser orders which had appeared m the previcms century were 
verging toward decay. As the Cluniacs had followed the Benedictines in 
the tenth century, as the Cistercians had followed the Guniacs in the 
eleventh, so in turn the Cistercians themselves were followed in the 
thirteenth century by the Franciscans, or Begging Friars, and the Do¬ 
minicans. or Preaching Friars. Time had antiquated them. Their luxury 
and avarice estranged them from sympathy. They were incapable of 
^apting themselves to the new, anti-feudal drift of things toward town 
lif^* commerce and trade, and the development of a bourgeois civiliza¬ 
tion, Not only were the isolation and provincialism of feudal conditions 
broken down; the very ideal of monastic isolation had become obsolete. 

Instead of being recruited from the feudal aristocracy as was the case 
with the Cluniac foundations, the Franciscans and EJominicans were 
r^mited from the common people. Instead of dwelling in remote locali- 
ties "far from the madding crowd." the friars established their houses 
within the towns. Instead of seeking land and material wealth, thev 
scorned endowments and lived upon alms. Instead of practising agri¬ 
culture and industry' vicariously' through the labor of serfs upon their 
lands, the friars devoted themselves to teaching and preaching and char¬ 
ity relief. Instead of mulling over manuscripts written in a dead lan¬ 
guage, at least so far as the popular classes were concerned, the friars 
preached in the vernacular, the speech o£ the common people, wherdver 
men might be gathered together, in city squares, at markets and fairs 
even at country crossroads. Instead of being ministered unto, the friars 
ministered. The old monastic ideal had been isolation, to keep one’s self 
unspotted from the world; if the monks ministered unto others it was 
not for the sake of others, but as a duty imposed upon them, as a means 
of acquiring credit in heaven, as a .species of humiliation—they had no 
intentional ideal of social service. The friars on the other hand intro¬ 
duced a new ideal: that only by saving others might one save himself 
Their chanty was genuine and real, not egocentric as that of the monks. 

It IS indispensable to renoember that the rise of the Franciscans was 
contemporary with the spread of the town movement in Italv and the 
formation of a bourgeois class in society. The Friars were mani¬ 
festations of the economic and social revolution m medieval Europe 
which spelled the passing of feudalism. They were distinctly urban not 
rural, monastic groups; democratic, not aristocratic, in spirit and orrani- 
zation. When they could not settle within the towm walls theEr houses 
were situated in the faubourgs as close to the heart of the town as possi¬ 
ble. In puiT»se and in practice the Franciscan and Dominican houses 
were city missions and social relief societies. 

As in our own times the cities under the impulse of modem industrial 
and transportation conditions have grown so fast that acute economic 
and social problems have arisen in them, so in the twelfth and thir- 
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teenth centuries the towns grew rapidljf and without intelligent direction. 
The streets were narrow and noisomCp the housing conditions deplorablcp 
poverty and vice widespread, often aggravated then as now by sickness 
and unemployment. Neither the town authorities nor the Church was 
alert to these new conditions and these new problems- While the popula¬ 
tion had greatly increased, there were few or no new churches built in 
many towms and local priests were often no more numerous than two 
centuries before. When St, Norhert came to .Antwerp about 1 too he 
found one overworked parish priest laboring in a community which bad 
been transformed from a little fishing village into a town by increase of 
its trade. St. Francis scathingly declared that the cities of Italy 
"abounded ivitb heathen without God and without hope in the w'orld" 
owing to the worldliness of the clergy and the neglect of its great mis¬ 
sion by the Church. It was with raison that the Catholic poet Francis 
Thompson compared the Franciscan Friars to the Salvation Army. 

The enormous popularity of the Gray Friars, always traveling in pairs 
—"one before, the other behind," as E>anle describes them—never riding 
horse or mule or vehicle* always shod in sandals with bare feet, clad in 
rough woolen garments, cheerfully living on what was given them and 
lodging where night befell, may be easily understood. For the contrast 
between their sLmpHdty and the luxury and haughtiness of the old 
orders of monks was striking. They were beloved both in town and in 
country, whither their wandering might lead them as they journeyed 
from town to town. Merchant, trader, artisan, peasant loved them as 
heartily as the monks and secular clergy and the feudal aristocracy hated 
them for their sympathy with the masses, their open advocacy of the 
communal movement, even of revolution, their condemnation of irre¬ 
sponsible wealth, their contempt of the feudality and high worldly clergy. 
The Franciscans were popular not only with the people of the towns but 
with the university students. For "the poverty of the infant universities 
presented a disagreeable contrast to the riches of the monasteries." 

It is true that in time—and that rapidly—the Franciscans, too, de¬ 
clined and went the w^ay of decrepitude and corruption like the pre¬ 
ceding orders. But the fact must not blind our ey^s to the substantial 
ethical and social ideal and practice which they initiated. The Francis¬ 
cans in their rebellion against the evils and abuses of wealth went to 
the other extreme, and as with the Cistercians* their sins arose from the 
very poverty which they idealized. They carried in their bosom the seeds 
of their own ultimate failure. But they were the victims quite as much of 
prevailing economic conditions as of degeneration of character. Waiving 
the question whether mendicancy be not a false ideal in itself, certainly 
dependence upon casual charity was more difficult to adhere to as a 
principle of livelihood in the thirteenth century than today, for recur¬ 
rence of famine and pestilence was far more common then than now. In 
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consequence the friars scom of property and proprietary attachments 
soon became a hypocritical attitude, and the friars became whining syco^ 
phants and artful beggars, employing questionable methods for the ex¬ 
tortion of fundsi and rapidly delivered, themselves over to avarice. As 
legacy hunters and hawkers of indulgences they became tiotorious. Roger 
Bacon, himself a Pranciscan, who' died in [292, mournfully wrote that 
already in his time the friars ^'were horribly fallen from their former 
worth." St. Frauds has been truly described as *'the most spontaneous 
and unconventional genius of many ages." His followers were unable to 
sustain his almost superhuman ideal of purity, poverty, and de%otion to 
humanity. The causes of the failure of the friars are inseparable from 
human nature. Their downfall was as certain as that of ail their orede- 
cessors. ^ 

It IS piQsant to turn from these gloomy reHections inseparable from 
monastic history to a lighter side of monastery life. In the Middle Ages 
the monasteries were "the sole depositories of news, the only places of 
entertainment when kings and nobles visited their estates Without the 
monislenes a country life would have presented to men. especially to 
the laborer, one dreary round of unalloyed and hopeless drudgery of 
fasting days without festivals; of work without mirth or holidays" 
In a medieval monastery after harvest, often a motley group of jugglers 
musicians, and amusing vagabonds broke the dull monotony of rural life' 
When the harvest and fruits were gathered monasteries and priories 
were o ten the scenes of meetings and shows {cam>rnti^ula, spatacuh). 
m the form of miracle or mystery plays by the monks, while wrestling 
rnatches and rough games amused the peasants of the manor. It ts true 
that no scholar has yet succeeded in tracing the ancestry of the miracle 
play l^ck as far as the thirteenth century, but we know'that later in the 
Middle Ages such representations were not uncommon In these dra¬ 
matics the Franciscans seem to have been verv active, probably because 
they saw m them a means of populariring their preaching and bringing 
home to the masses the htstory and the teachings of the Bible The fa- 
mous Covffltry Plays were wholly in the hands of the Minorites. In time 
the gilds also began to present myptcry and miracle plays btii with them 
there was a tendency toward hor.seplay and broad farce which was ab-^eni 
from those presented by the friars. In music, too, the friars introduced 
innovation by adapting popular airs, as the Salvation Armv does today 
to Their hymns, which, unlike the hymns of the Church, which were in 
I-atin, were written and sung in the vernacular tongue. 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE CHUKCH AND FEUDAL SOCIETY 

Everywhere in Europe today, except in Engird and Spairtr the Church 
has been disestablished and has no coimeetion with government* while in 
America a state-supported church never existed: except in Virginia dur¬ 
ing the colonial period r Hence it is difHcuh for a modem person to grasp 
the reality of a State Church system such as existed in all Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 

The medieval Church differed enormously from modem churches, 
wliether catholic or protestant. It exercised everywhere not only spiritual 
dominion* hut great political, administrative, economic, and social sway, 
Its jurisdiction extended over eveiy^ kingdom in Christendom; it was 
not only 3 state within every state, but a super-state as well, *The unity 
of the Church and its oihclal language produced, throughout the ^liddle 
Ages a cosmopolitanism which has never prevailed again since the Re¬ 
formation." Unlike secular kingdoms, which were each an independent 
entity, the medieval Church was a united and universal institution, whose 
jurisdiction prevailed over all dividing lines of race, nation, language. 
All Christians were at once subjects of some state protected by natural 
laws and the laws of their country^ and subjects of the Church, The 
Church made no claim to abrogate feudal law, but it insisted upon the 
imposition of a higher law as well. It drew a sharp distinction between 
feudal law' and this higher code of right and wrong. It must always be 
ke^ in mind that ev'ery one in medieval Europe except the Jews, who 
were tolerated or persecuted, according to lime and drcumstance, was 
a subject of the Church, allegiance to which was exacted and rebellion 
against W'hlch w^as punished. Whatever a man*s country, whoever his 
ruler, one was subject to ecclesiastical jurisdiction: and In the case 
of hundr^s of thousands who dwelt on church lands, whether as vassals 
Or as serfs, those persons were also temporal subjects of the Church. 

The Church's administrative organization was like that of a stale, 
but a firmer and more united one than that of the feudal realms. Its ruler 
was the pope; its provincial governors were archbishops and bishops; it 
had its own legislative assemblies in synods and councils; it made its 
own laws and possessed its owm courts of laiv and its own prisons. The 
Church had enormous endowments of land, and it imposed a regular lax, 
the tithe, upon all persons in every community, besides which it collected 
innumerable fees. For many centuries these fees were derivefl from the 
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multiJarious activities of the Churches adminislrative bureaux and law 
courts and were not unsimilar to those which a modern government, 
whether national or local, exacts for the despatch of business. But in 
course of time, as we shall see, the practice of exacting fees was enor¬ 
mously extended. 

The Roman Church in the Middle Ages was a governor, a landed 
proprietor, a rent collector, an tmposer of taxes, a material producer, 
an employer of labor on an enormous scale, a merchantman, a trades¬ 
man, a banker and mortgage-broker, a custodian of morals, a maker of 
sumptuary laws, a schoolmaster, a compcller of conscience—all in one. 
So universal was its sway, so various its activities that in a very large 
and true sense it is often said that medieval history is primarily the 
history of the medieval Church. Certain it is that the Church combined 
in an amazing degree the spiritual and the temporal, the ideal and the 
practical. If its head was in heaven, it always kept its feet upon the 
ground. The key to an understanding of this peculiar temporal interest 
and temporal power of the medieval Church is to be found in the 
grants of privilege, exclusive jurisdiction, and immunity made to it hv 
the later Roman emperors and continued and extended by the bar¬ 
barian kings. Still another source was in the growth of the Church as 
a landed proprietor. Und was not only the most widespread form of 
matenal w^^lth, ^ was for many centuries almost the sole form of 
wealth produ«Ton. Proprietorship and temporalilies in course of time 
carried with them political authority, preferred social status, economic 
resources, the power to regulate and control soriety. not merely relig- 
lous^ but temporally. What Sir William Ramsav has said of the Church 
m the Roman Empire js just as true of the medieval Church: 

The a^inistrative forms Sn wtiich the Chureh gradually came to be 
organieed were deterrnined by the state of society and the spirit of the 
age. , , These forms were, in a senje, forced on it; [but] . . . they were 
a^epted ^lively, not passively. The Church gradually became conscious 
of the real character of the task which it had undertaken. It came gradually 
to realize tliat it was a world-vide institution, and must organize a world¬ 
wide system of ailministration. It grew as a vigorous and healthy organism, 
w'hich worked out its own purposes, and maintained itself against the dii- 
jnicgratmg influence of surrounding forces; bnt the line of its growth was 
detenmned by its environment. 

If is not right to dogmatize when considering the part played by the 
Church in the feudal age. Institutions, scxial structure, ideals were very 
different then from what they are today, h is not always easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the hne of division between the use and the abuse of the 
Chur^h^s instilultons in the history of medieval Europe An instance 
may 1* cited from the reign of Henry TI of Germany which serves to 
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mak« this point clear. The empress KuniguDde had a brother named 
Adal heron* who was a typitsl robber baron, a headstrong, quarrelsome 
Lorrainer+ His depredations in the archdiocese of Treves were so great 
that he nearly reduced the country to a desert and drove the archbishop 
to seek refuge in Cobleni. The situation required a man of war, not a 
man of peace. will send a man,” wrote the emperor* ^'who will put a 
stop to your wild deeds.” He was as good as his word. For he chose as 
the new incumbent of the see not a pious churchman, but a hard-headed, 
hard-fisted young Franconian baron by the name of Poppo of Bamberg* “ 
whom he rushed through the various grades of the hierarchy until he 
emerged as archbishop of Ttctcs, Poppo distributed sixty prebends of 
the see to as many knights, and with this miniature standing army be¬ 
sieged Adalberon^s castles and finally brought peace and order into the 
land again. 

Even in the early Middle Ages the proprietary growth of the Church 
was so great that it alarmed secular rulers. Already in the first half of 
^e eighth century^ the Agibfinger dukes of Bavaria and Charles Martel 
in Caul forcibly deprived the Church of many holdings. But the Church 
was soon indemnified for its losses by new and larger gifts. For the 
Carolingians found the employment of the clergy in secular affairs an 
indispensable necessity as counts, la^it domtnici, diplomats, and even 
as army commanders* and recompensed them in the only way possible 
when ‘^natural economy” was alt-prevailing—that is to say, by endow¬ 
ments of land. Charlemagne treated the bishops and abbots of his Em¬ 
pire exactly as he treated secular dignitaries and was as cautions in dis¬ 
pensing favors to them as he was to the great lay nobles. The Monk of 
St. Gall records: 


He would never give more than one county to any of His counts unless 
they happened to live on the borders or marches of the barbarians; nor 
would he ever give a bishop any abbey or church that was in the royal 
gift unless there were very special reasons for so doing. W'hen his coun¬ 
selors or friends asked him the reason for doing this, he would answer: 
”With that revenue or that estate, with that abbey or that church* I can 
secure the fidelity of some vassal* as good a man as any bishop or count, 
and perhaps better.” 

Piety increased what necessity required. It would be an error, how¬ 
ever* to infer that all "piety” was generous or disinterested. The avarice 
of certain of the clergy frequently exacted as a gift what could not 
prudently be refused* Charlemagne complained that gifts to the Church 
were so frequent that freemen were reduced to poverty and compelled 
to take to a life of crime. In 817 Louis the Pious was obliged to legislate 
to prevent clerks from taking gifts which might disinherit the children 
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OT near rebtbns of the gsver, and the measure was reenacted by Louis 
n in 875. 

As early as SlO the council of Aachen classified the clergj' into three 
degrees, according to w^lth : those having from 3000 to 8(xx) holdings ; 
those having from lOOO to 3000 holdings; and those having fewer than 
rooo holdings. 


Most of such holdings were prohabty real manors^ l.e., whole villages 
of dependent peasants embracing at least a thousand acrei of farm land in 
each; hut many holdings were smaller and more detached granges or rurfej, 
having no village community upon them, but nwrely a grange-house in 
charge of a vtUkttS or farm boss, wilh a few^ cottagerst while still other 
holdings may have been isolated patches {frrtrdia} with only two or three 
laborers upon them, who dwelt there only in the spring and summer and 
' returned to the village in winter.* 


As the manor was not a fixed area, but an economic unit, and allow¬ 
ance must be made for lesser holdings than manors, it is difficult to esti¬ 
mate what these amounts mean. But one of the greatest o£ modem 
historical students, strikii^ the average of all the manors possessed by 
one of the richest abbeys in France, whose bock of accounts for a series 
of years in the ninth century has been preserved, has estimated that the 
richest clergy in the ninth century possessed from 75,000 to [40,000 
acres ■ the medium rich clergy from 35,000 to 50,000 acres; and even the 
poorest bishops and abbots from 5000 to 75^ acres. The same historian 
further estimates the annual revenue of the richest clergy at from $85,- 
000 to $225,000; that of the medium rich at from $28,000 to $56,000; 
that of the poorer bishops and abbots at from $5000 to $14,000. In the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, owning to the improvement in 
farming methods, lavish gifts, and the redemption of waste, swamps, 
forest, etc., the landed wealth of the dergy, especially that of the monas¬ 
tic orders, enormously increased. 

The rivalry between the secular clergy (episcopate) and the regular 
clergy or monastic orders for possession of land in the Middle Ages was 
so keen that it amounted to a permanent feud between them, especially 
when the so-caJled "new monachism" or monastic revival wrought by the 
Cluniac, Cistercian, and Carthusian Orders in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries arose. In the competition the monks in general were 
the more successful. For their cloistered, ascetic life impressed popular 
imagination and their profession of "otherwordlincss/' gave them a 
reputation for sanctity which was denied to the secular clergy. Medieval 
wills which have come down to us show that the abbeys were benefici¬ 
aries of private endowment far more than the bishoprics. Other reasons 

^ Ccxipland. The Abbey of Berlin, 
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also had influence. The bi&hgps were identlhed with sectilar rule much 
more than the monks, and were state-stipported in considerable measure, 
whereas the monasteries were proprietary cr prii^'ate foundations. An 
illustration may make this observation clearer. Here in the United States 
we have many privately endowed colleges and universities, and state 
universtties in every slate. Legacies and to the former are com¬ 

mon, The state universities have to look almost wholly to legislative ap¬ 
propriation for funds. So in the Middle Ages the abbeys, which were 
always of private foundation, found friends and supporters, while the 
bishops, as part of the system of Church government, wrere regarded as 
suflkiendy provided for in the possessions and prerc^atives which they 
had. Naturally the bishops endeavored to adjust themselves to this con¬ 
dition^ and sought to compensate for the lack of private endowments by 
reorganizing their properties. In addition to introducing greater effi¬ 
ciency in the management of its lands, the Giurch also strove to con¬ 
solidate its scattered buildings into compact coniplex.es, and thus to gain 
by more scientific management and reducetl cost of administration what 
it lost from the failure of private munificence. The last half of the tenth 
century and the early part of the eleventh witnessed many sales or ex¬ 
changes of scattered or remote parcels of land owned by the Church for 
other holdings lying nearer to the bishopric or monastery. From the data 
preserved, the success of the experiment was considerable. 

But in addition to the rivalry^ between the bishops and abbots for 
lands, there was another soiirce of feud in the zeal of the monasteries 
to acquire right to lay and collect tithes. As originally instituted in the 
time of Charlemagne liihes were leviable only by The bishops, and the 
revenues arising therefrom were strictly apportioned. One quarter went 
to the bishop; the other three portions were assigned to maintenance and 
repair of churches, the support of the parish clergy, and the relief of the 
poor. In course of time, since they were imposed upon land, like other 
real property of the Church, the tithes became feudalized and the object 
of purchase and sale, enfiefment, patronage, inheritance, mortgage, etc.. 
—to such an extent that by the eleventh cenlury^ so large a part of the 
tithes was sequestrated for secular and feudal purposes that the parish 
clergy were often in a state of poverty and compelled to eke out their 
petty stipends by dues and oblations and even to labor as field-hands in 
backward rural parishes. In France and Germany this laicization of 
tithes went far and was widely sanctioned by custom. In England, 
however, the practice was hardly known. St. Louis himself was a tithe- 
owner. and in France the law decreed that all tithes which had been in 
lay hands before 1179 were to be regarded as secular property, and as 
such might be sold, entailed, exchanged, devised, or given in dower. In 
T7S9. when tithes were abolished the French Revolution, it was as lay, 
not as ecclesiastical property. 
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The alienation and abuse of the tithe gave the monks a plausible 
reason to protest against episcopal monopoly of them^ and to demand 
that they should have the right to lay and collect tithes like the bishops. 
The claim was made on the ground of re form/* but closer scrutiny will 
reveal that the word reform was usually a cloak to conceal the moriks' 
own desire to aggrandize themselves, without offering any guaranty 
cither of honesty of administration or of relief from abuses. Moreover, 
the monastic orders bad less reason for the tithes with only themselves 
to support 1 while the episcopate had the whole care and maintenance of 
public worship to sustain. In the issue the monasteries usually secured 
a writ of exemption from Rome, which conferred the right upon them 
to levy their owm titlics* thus putting them on a parity with the bishops 
in this matter. Indeed, in the high ^liddle Ages, when the influence of 
Guny and Citeaux w^as at its height and many of the popes were them¬ 
selves monks, this practice was very common. Incidentally it may be 
observed that the practice of granting immunity to monasteries from 
episcopal jurisdiction was a lucrative one for the papacy, which exacted 
a liberal fee and annual tribute for this grant of papa) favor. The no¬ 
torious controversy over the Thuringian tithes during the reign of 
Henrj' IV, in which the archbishop of Maina was involved in a feud 
so hitter that it became a war^ with the abbots of Fulda and Hers fold and 
with Dedi the margrave of Thuringia, is a case in point. The welfare 
of the Thuringian peasantry, who suffered heavy exploitation, was the 
last consideration of any of the contestants. 

As administered by the Church 


the tithe constituted a land lax, income tax, and death duty far more onerous 
than any known to modem times. Xoi only were the farmers and cottagers 
bound to render a strict tenth of all their produce—theoretically, at least, 
down to the very pot-herbs in tlicir gardens—kii merdiants, shopkeepers, 
and even the poorest artisans were by the same theory bound to pay from 
their personal earnings this same lax of two shillings in the pound. . . . 
Tithes of wool were held to include even the down of geese; the very grat-s 
which he cut by the roadside was to pay its due toll; the farmer who 
deducted working expenses before tithing his crops damned himself thereby 
to helL’ 


A characteristic feudo-ecclesiastical practice—and one frequently of 
gross abuse—was the right of patronage or advowson^ by which the 
founder of a monastery oFtTie buiTder of a iiarish church retained con¬ 
trol of the monastic or parish property. The roots of the institution of 
patronage are to l>c found as far back as the fifth and sixth centuries. 
The fifth article of the acts of llic council of Ch.Vons fbjq) shows that 
laymen already controlled parish properly. By the end of the seventli 

“Coulton. TAr .Wfdcci'n! Vilfant. 
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century most rural churches were regarded as private property and by 
slow degrees patronage was often converted into actual proprietorship. 

The patron grew in much the same fashion in which the lord grew^ and 
of course in most cases the character of lord and patron would be united 
in the same person. . . . The advowson of a church was looked on as a 
matter of property which could be granted, sold, divided, or unjustly oc^ 
cupied in exactly the same way as any other profwriy. , . . Spiritual pre¬ 
ferments, great and small, were ceasing to be looked on as offices with 
an endowment for the maintenance of those who held the office; they rather 
bec^e benefices, livings charged, Hke a temporal benehce, with certain 
duties, but duties winch might be discliarged at pleasure in person or by 
deputy. The endowment of a church thus became a benefice, a property, and 
the right of the patron came to be looked at chiefly as a right to bestow that 
property, a right which was a property itself* 

This conquest of the parishes by the proprietary class was recognized 
and legaliied hy the Frankish kings. I t^be came a public institution. The 
council of Frankfort in 794 permitted freemen to own and possess 
^hurcheSj to alienate them, to sell them, provided that the church edifice 
itself vi^as not destroyed nor services interrupted. Charlemagne in the 
capiiatarc de triUis carefully regulated the management of parish 
churches situated on the crown lands. A capitulary of 810 enjoins that 
the bishops shall see that rural priests "render to their overlord the hono'r 
that is duCr*' It is true that in principle such a church was still under the 
spiritual authority of the bishop, and a crowd of legisbtive enactments 
attest it, but the theory and the fact were far from coinciding. A pro- 
prirtary church iu fact was part of the lord's domain. The onfy real 
limitation upon his authority was the prohibition that he could not use 
the income of the land—the fManrur iniegi'r —set aside for the direct 
support of the parish priest for himself, nor destroy the church building. 
It w'as in vain that an element in the Church protested against this pre¬ 
vailing condition. The letters of Agobard of Lyons, the events of 829* 
the False Decretals, witness to the existence of this opposition. In the 
reign of f^ouis the Pious there is marked opposition of the episcopate to 
seigniorial control of churches. But the protest was ineffectual and after 
840 there was merely querulous complaint, nothing more. The spirit of 
the age and the condition of the times confirmed and sanctioned the 
system. The letters of Hincmar of Rheims abundantly show how far 
the Church acquiesced in the condition. He does not deny the right of 
private proprietorship over the Church, even over the episcopate; he 
merely limits it. In the tenth century the council of Trosly (909) ac¬ 
knowledged the principle and the practice in canonical decree. A pur¬ 
chased benefice was a form of Investment. 

* Fr«nun, AVrmajj Conquest, V, 
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Thus by the end of the ninth century and the beginnings of the tenth, 
instead of a Church divided into dioceses and parishes, each adminis¬ 
tered under a spiritual authority of its own, bishop and priest, we sec in 
actuality that many ecclesiasticaJ divisions had become converted by 
feudal process into a confused agglomeration of feudo-ecclesiastkal pro¬ 
prietorships of greater or less extent. In a word, the QiUTch was feudal¬ 
ized like government and secular societyrThere'was no appreciable dif- 
fermce between proprietorship of a church and proprietorship of an 
ordinary domain. From the end of the ninth century onward real estate 
transactions in respect to private churches are as common as real estate 
transactions in respect to manors. Even the Carolingian prohibition 
against division of the patrimony of a seigniorial church became obso- 
Icte. We find cases of church property being halved, quartered, sixthed, 
etc* And these partitions were not simple assignments of revenue, the 
capital remaining undivided among the proprietors. The texts show that 
the partitions were actual and real. The very ahar of the church was 
sometimes divided, so that one finds four or more priests* each the ap¬ 
pointee of a separate patron, officiating at the same altar* and each con¬ 
ducting a separate service* 

It goes without saying that under such conditions the lands of the 
Church were subjected to the same economic exploitation as lav lands, 
and that fens, renrecj* redevanecs, etc., were imposed and exacted in 
precisely the same way that manorbl dues were imposed and exacted 
in the secular world. Iti some instances the lay proprietor reckoned 
among his sources of income the rent exacted of merchants who bought 
and sold in the church porch* The local graveyard, too, was often ap¬ 
propriated by the lord of the manor* whose was the right of advowson. 
and used as a source of revenue, the land not actually required for burial 
lieing rented to peasants as garden plots or cottage sites* This mano¬ 
rial apprO’priation of the revenues of a church went so far that even 
the offertory* baptismal fees, penitential fines* burial fees, were appro¬ 
priated. 

It was often shrewd business in the Middle Ages to found a monas¬ 
tery or college of canons or convent, and the piety of manv donors was 
far from being disinterested. For such foundations remained under the 
control of the founder and his heirs, who pocketed a portion of the 
revenues* and as gifts, legacies* new endowments of the faithful nnulti- 
plied, the profits of the heirs might become prodigious from such incre¬ 
ment. By their donations to the local church, vineyard, field, and farm, 
the faithful of the neighborhood enriched the founder. Their wealth 
increased his wealth; his church drained the private fortunes of those 
around into his pockets. 

The lord of the manor in whose hands lay the right of presentation to 
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the living could treat the incumbent, who not infrequently was one of 
his own former serfs, with impunity. Jonas of Orleans m the ninth cen¬ 
tury complained that *'poor priests*' were compelled to’ serve as varlets. 
Agobard of Lyons echoed the complaint, citing instances of priests at¬ 
tached to oratories being compelled to w^a^t at the table, to trim vines, 
to take care of dogs, to dress ladies’ hair, etc. The council of Metz m 
88 S complained of a priest having been mutilated by his patron because 
the priest had had the courage to reprimand him for his immorality. 

It is not surprising that one of the aims of the Hildebrandine Reform 
was the suppression of such abuses and the emancipation of church prop¬ 
erty from lay ownership or control. Many churches and monasteries^ in 
order to protect themselves from feudal spoliation, gradually felt into the 
way of putting themselves under the patronage of the papacy. TKrough 
this practice the pope often became the eminent proprietor of lands of 
churches and monasteries widely scattered in Europe. These foundations, 
thus liberated from any other human control. Jay or clerical, and pro¬ 
tected against spoliation hy apostolic anathema, recognized this protec¬ 
tion by paying an annual sum tfcwj) into the papal treasury. Under 
various forms the papal patronage was spread over hundreds of churches 
and monasteries in Germany, France, and Italy. Gregory VII saw in the 
practice both a means to extend his authority and a means to reduce the 
power of the bishops, and a lucrative source of papal revenue as well, 
and so widely extended the system. Not only eccIesiaslicaJ establish¬ 
ments, but private nobles and even towns appeared upon the revenue 
rolls of the papacy as wards'^ paying for papal protection. 

But patronage also grew up in another way. In the hard and violent 
period of the early Middle Ages bishops and abbots often found it 
expedient to have an offidal guardian of their property, w^hosc service 
was rewarded with some share in the estates of the house. Thus arO'SC 
the odMCiS/ifj C French oz^oui^ German ypfft). The advocate represented 
his ecclesiastical superior in the administration of the purely secular 
affairs which fell to the bishop or the abbot to perform in pursuance of 
his double role of an ecclesiastic and a landed proprietor. He pleaded 
the causes of the bishop or abbot in the courts of the suzerain; he ad¬ 
ministered justice in their name among the church's vassals; he repre¬ 
sented his principal in the judicial duel, participation in which was for¬ 
bidden to ecclesiastics; he presided over cases of trial by battle between 
the bishop’s or abbot's vassals, and. most important of all, he commanded 
the milites eciUsia^ when the church was called upon to do military 
service. 

In the anarchy of the ninth century, when the churches began to 
wall their houses, the office of advocate acquired great extension. Pro¬ 
tection was the crying need of the time. Often, though, the bishop or 
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abbot had no choice in selecting^ the incumbent. The post was eagerly 
covct^ by the lay feudality, since it gave the holder control of certain 
ecclesiastical revenues and the use of certain church vassals for military 
purposes. As a consequence, in practice, the bishop or abbot had fre¬ 
quently to appease the greed of a neighboring noble by purchasing his 
protection, for otherwise his lands were liable to be pillaged by the noble. 
Under this form of blackmail the remedy became worse than the disease. 
The Capetian kings of France made themselves ^‘lay" abbots of half a 
doMn of the richest abbeys in France. The counts of Flanders so built 
up their power. In Germany the practice was carried to an extreme by 
Frederick Barba rossa, whose Italian campaigns were largely fought with 
church vassals. 

As proprietorship and patronage tended to manorialize the Church, &o 
feudalism tended to militariie it. Church lands inclined to fall into much 
the same relation to the state as lay lands, to become converted into fiefs 
and bishops and abbots to be transformed into barons. Bishoprics be¬ 
came baronies, which in event of vacancy were under the guardianship 
of the crown to be conferred afresh upon some new holder, who did 
homage and swore fidelity to the king as every other vassal. Like a fief, 
the bishopric was often kept vacant by the king, sometimes for three 
or four or five years, for it was feudal law that a suzerain had the 
right to the incomes of vacant benefices, whether secular or clerical. 
Such a tendency naturally resulted from the magnitude of the high 
clergy as proprietors and the political importance of the Church in the 
Middle Ages. Bishops and abbots enfiefed nobles and knights with ec¬ 
clesiastical lands, just as the baronage provided their vassals with fiefs. 
The feudal system of the Church was a replica of that of the secular 
world. The status of the bishops was based U|>on their possession of 
real property, and consequently their ecclesiastical status depended upon 
their status as territorial lords.” 

Tlie Carolingians in the eighth century, under whom landed propri¬ 
etorship formally entailed military service, had instituted this practice, 
which became universal in feudal times. From that time onward fighting 
bishops—abbots less so—are to be found in every age, and the art of 
war became a necessary episcopal accomplishment. In a battle fought 
in SSo two bishops perished. In 955 the prowess of the bishop of Augs¬ 
burg in the battle of the Lechfeld against the Magyars won liim wide 
renown. The armies of the Hohenstaufen were chiefly composed of 
church vassals. Bishop Adhemar of Puy, the papal legate on the First 
Crusade, enjoyed a reputation second only to that of Godfrey de Bouil¬ 
lon. Odo of Bayeux. half-brother of William the Conqueror, fought at 
Hastings, iin fnijton tewdif eii jon poing '*—swinging a mace instead of 
a battle-ax, for it was against the rule of the Church for a churchman 
to shed blood. When, in the Third Cnisaile. Richard Lion-Iieart 
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found the blood-stained hauberk of Bishop Philip of Beauvais upon the 
battle-field, he sent it to the pope with the message: “This we have 
found. Know now whether it be thy son's coat or no.” Guerin of Senlis 
was the strategist of the French in the battle of Bouvines (1214). Even 
popes took the field, as John VIII, John X and Leo IX, Church lands 
were used without any reminiscence of the original purpose of the en¬ 
dowment by kings and princes for state and secular interest. In Ger¬ 
many three-quarters of the contingents enumerated in the muster-roll of 
9Q1 (1482 out of a total of 1990) were drawn from ecclesiastical lands. 
The Church furnished 74 per cent of the forces for the Italian campaign 
of Lothar II in 1136. The German kings gave lands to the Church in 
order to increase its military effectiveness, and the grants were made 
subject to this stipulation. This is the reason why the kings so resolutely 
held fast to the right of ecclesiastical appointments, for it was the surest 
way of controlling the Church’s resources, both of men and of money. 

Under these conditions the hierarchy tended more and more to become 
a military caste like the feudality. “In your kingdom,” Pascal II wrote 
to Henry V, “bishops and abbots are so occupied in secular affairs that 
they are compelled to frequent the county courts and to do soldiering. 
The ministers of the altar have become ministers of the court." “Lo, 
what lusty and warlike archbishops there are in Germany,” wrote Rich¬ 
ard of Cornwall to Prince Edward of England during the War of the 
Barons. “It would not be a very bad thing for you if you could create 
such archbishops in England." Bishops and abbots exercised a temporal 
sovereignly analogous to the powers they had long practised within 
their ancient immunities. In the name of churches and monasteries they 
granted fiefs, ruled vassals, distributed tenures, and governed serfs. Side 
by side with the secular feudatories grew up an ecclesiastical nobility 
composed of archbishops and bishops, who were at the same time dukes 
or counts, and cathedral chapters and abbeys which as corporations con¬ 
trolled immense territorial possessions. The practice of infeudation 
penetrated the whole body of ecclesiastical offices and functions. The 
Church’s lands, offices, altars, prebends, tithes, became feudalized. The 
Church, in order to sate the land hunger of the feudal nobles, was often 
compelled to effect an accommodation with them by enfiefing its lands 
to them. In an age of blood and iron such an arrangement was frequently 
of mutual advantage. The bishop or abl>ot did not give nor the baron get 
something for nothing. The baron might have bullied the bishop into 
making the enfiefment, but he was subject to the feudal contract which 
always required the rendering of military service by the vassal to the 
suzerain. Thus originated that class of militcs ccclcsia which played so 
great a part in the period of the Crusades; thus the Church entered more 
deeply than ever into the feudal polity. Vassals and revenues of the 
Church were regarded as part of the military and fiscal resources of the 
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crowm and were used by the king at his discretion. The bishap or abbot 
(1 Hhe abbey were ^Voyal") was as much the choice of the king as a local 
priest was the creature of his lord, and the conduct o£ the hierarchy was 
^imilated to the condition, if not the status, of the secular feudatories. 
Gishops and abbots were held to the performance of [feudal 

ai s| in t e same way and to as great—or even greater^—a degree as 
dukes and counts. 

The doiimin of a bishop or abbot in the Middle Ages was rarely, if 
ever, a com^ct, contiguous area. On the contrary it was composed of a 
VTist ensemble or compltjc of scattered parcels which had been acquired 
by gift or purchase during years of time, and was therefore widely lo¬ 
cated. The unity of the whole was not a physical but a moral one. The 
bishop or abbot was the proprietor thereof, whose legal position was 
^ranteed by the immunity which exempted him from any lay juris¬ 
diction or authority. No duke nor count could lawfully enter within this 
circumscription, which, in spite of the agglomerated nature of the lands, 
nevertheless formed a dosed circle. Within and on his own lands a 
bishop or abbot was a feudal official, 

practice these ecclesiastical lands were regarded as 
kind of Iiarony. This was the view of the Church as well as 

rihitton as dther incon- 
vacant abbeys were treated as 

omes of ecclesiastical office m the interval between two occupations; 

^ "relief'- in the secular world 
wer*! 1 I t ^ ^ the lands and offices of the Church 

t eufiefed. or sold exactly as was secular property. 

Church preferment was indeed throughout the Middle Ages the usual 
way of paying civil servants who were in orders."' ^ 

an^itm^ancf Church as sharply divided as lay sodety into 

hLl^v and a dependent class. The 

"«^ble blood, 

wh^ the parish pncsts were usually recruited from the servile villagers, 

f°r a serf priest to enter 

o X'hiSir^„ * >0 even the lowest grnde 

die no^r derJ;'? “ ^ “ristocrntic natiTe of 

appJn^l EblS^ h reprimanded for 

II Ll A archbishop ol Rheiras. When 

^vK'«teTn i Aurillae. whose parentage wa.s servile, pope 

{Syhester I!) Oillcry was made; and Benno II of Osnahriick was iL 
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only German bishop of lowly origin in the reign of Henry IV. Archani- 
baud of Sens in the tenth century, who had a passion for horses and 
hunting dogs, removed the altar of the cathedral out of doors into the 
porch, and converted the interior of the church into stables and kennels. 
Manasseh of Rheims is alleged to have said that “the office of archbishop 
would be a fine job if one did not have to say mass.'* Helinand of Laon, 
“being a man of poor family and humble origin, as he knew he would 
have no influence through respect for his birth, placed his hopes on the 
acquisition of great wealth.’’ It was lodged against Suger, the famous 
abbot of St. Denis, that he was of servile birth. Bela of Hungary refused 
to receive a bishop at court because he was of servile family. “In Ger¬ 
many a mass of evidence shows that in the feudal age the most important 
offices of the Church were normally almost confined to men of noble 
bl(^l. From that class were chosen bishops and abbots. Only in the later 
Middle Ages did this exclusiveness begin to break down when members 
of the ministerial and unfree classes were admitted.” 

The union of spiritual authority and temporal power in the medieval 
Church, however incongruous it may seem to us today, and however in- 
comt>atible with modem conditions and ideals it may appear, was un¬ 
avoidable and necessary in the feudal age. Indeed it was good that it 
was so. For no great historic institution can be effective if it does not 
reflect the dominant ideas of its time ami embody in its economy the 
customary practices thereof. The Church’s function was to lead and 
not to follow'; to guide and to teach; to be of its age but to be better 
than its age; to use and not abuse the civilization of which it was repre¬ 
sentative; to invest for the lienefit of society the capital of heritage, 
tradition, culture of which it was the legatee or depositor)'. The Church’s 
successes and the Church’s failures were alike the result of its close 
identification with the institutions and the civilization of its time. The 
evil lay not in the use of things of the age, but in the abuse of them. It 
is easy for one to be critical, even harsh in one’s judgment of the medie¬ 
val Church. But it is not so easy to be just. For justice partly depends 
upon a clear understanding of both an intricate organization and a 
comple.x civilization. It must ever be remembered that the Church faced 
a condition which in many wrays was repugnant to its theories and its 
ideals. 

The character of the Church in these centuries is to be found, not so 
much in the doctrines which it professed, but in the organization which 
the Church possessed. That organization, like every other institution in 
the Middle Ages, was feudalized through and through, so thoroughly that 
the primary function and spirit of the Church by the eleventh century 
seemed to be in danger of destruction owing to the long and at last in¬ 
tolerable tyranny of things material and worldly over things in origin 
and essence of a spiritual nature. He who understands feudalism has in 
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his to an understanding of the tremendous issues involved 

in the Hddebrandine reform movement. 

The Chun^, in common with secular government, rested upon land 
as Its base. The stipends of the clergy were derived from landed endow¬ 
ments, as prebends and the like. They were not fiefs, but they tended 
to follow the <^stomar>’ tendency of fiefs, and hence to become heredi¬ 
ty*. It was difficult in such an age to distinguish between the corporate 
yurch as possessor and the personal incumbent of the stipend, for men 
thought in concrete terms, not abstract ones. 

♦K century the increasing invasion of the high offices of 

the Church by the aristocracy, the growth of family control of church 

L^%T*r which frequently culminated in the actual 

her^itabihty of church offices and church endowments, the intrusion 
of ^d family feuds into ecclesiastical matters, reached 

V* u' a Verona in the tenth century declared hereditability of 

church offices was alnwst the normal condition in Italy. Benedict VIII 
d^lored the universality of the evil in 1020 at the council of Ticino. A 

says that marriage of 

pnests and her^itability of church offices and church property was 
general among the Norman clergy. 

It IS diff^lt for the modem mind to understand or to appreciate the 
danger which thus threatened the Church. 

.hrir%“'Lr^ro( *i:° 

strongly marked, it 1*111^1)^^™ rLttw 

P'""' «•<« hereditary 

benefices or private appropriation of church property, and 

ff^ c«t^ lasted 

sacerl^alUm' Pcrhaps be fortunate for our civilization that 

Church should became an absolute prerequisite that the 

Sn members; that no human affec- 

Dossessions of the h vf*Ti** ^“***ffi*- • • • that the immense landed 

possessions of the Church should remain untouched and constantly incrcas- 

dilapidat es inseparable from uxorious or paternal affections. . . . Per- 
ha^ in this th^c may have been an unrecognized motive urging Gregory 

tMth the democratic clement, which rendered the Church the otIv career 
oyi to peasant and plebeian-All this xvould I* lost if. by legalizing 

ihmdlf^cmv^rt of benefices generally resulting. 

• hmild convert the Church into a separate caste of individual proprietor! 

having ^ly ^ner^ .nterests in common. ... To us. retrospe^iivdj phi: 
losojAizing. It further appears evident that if celibacy were an efficient 
.i;?ent in obtaining for the Church the immense temporal |)ower and spirit¬ 
ual authority which it enjoyed, that very power and that authority renefered 
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crlibacy a factor not devoid of advantage to tlie progress cf civiHxatiort. 

It is easy to show how the churchmen conid have scleaed matrimoDial 
alliances of politic ajud aggrandizing character; and as pos^sston of prop'^ 
erty and hereditary transmission of benetices would liave followed on per- 
mission, to marry, an ecclesiastical caste, combining temporal and spiritual 
power to a dangerous excess, might have repeated in Europe tbe distinc- 
lions betwRn the BraEman and !^udra of India. I'lie perpetual admission 
of self-made men into the hierarchy^ which distinguished the Church even 
in tintes of the most aristocratic feudalism, was for ages the only practical 
recognition of the equality of man.* 

The surest, although the most difBoult way to prevent alienation of 
church property and the entaiIntent of its offices, was thus to prohibit 
the marriage uf all priests and create a celibate priesthood. The intensely 
radical nature of such a remedy is manifest. Yet, again to quote a very 
etiiinent historian; "Any real familiarity with the early Middle Ages 
will lead an unprejudiced student to the belief that the celibacy of the 
clergy was at that time essential to the setting apart of the ecclesiastical 
order^ to the purification of the Church and to its influence upon the 
world: that clerical celibacy was in fact a necessary stage of the spirit- 
ualization of European society.”® If the Roman Church today is still 
justified in maintaining a- celibate priesthoods it was ten times more 
justified in so in^iisting in the days of feudalism. It requires a profound 
knowledge of medieval conditions to understand the necessity of celibacy 
and the popularity of the doctrine with the masses. "It is hardly possible 
for us, even in imaginationt to conceive a danger to modern civilization 
similar in hind to that which threatened the men of the eleventh century 
from feudal brutality with its contempt for mental thought and its 
hatred of the bonds of morality. Yet it is only by steadily keeping before 
us the existence of this danger that it is possible to pass a fair judgment 
on the drastic remedies proposed by the medieval churchmen.” For "as 
soon as the clergy began to provide for their offspring by gifts of ec¬ 
clesiastical property, the temporal possessions of the church were in dan¬ 
ger of becoming completely alienated: and in the second place, a mar¬ 
ried priesthood would naturally tend to become a hereditary caste lit¬ 
tle inclined, as its local power increased, to subject itself to the supreme 
pontifical authority. . . . Possibly Gregory VII was the first to realize 
just how important the enforcement of celibacy w'ould be to the power 
of the papacy* Whether his predecessors had seen the situation as clearly 
as he did or not, it can never be argued that they, any of them, w'cre 
prompted solely by the desire to extend the monastic ideal,” * 

Perhaps the Church in the eleventh and twelfth centuries would have 
acted more wisely if it had gone more slowly and been more moderate in 

* Lea. Sofi'rdalaf Cetiboey, 3d f, 165-66, 

*'A. L. Smith, Cburch and Sioif in thf ^fidlilc S3. 

*S. R. Gardiner, Intredurthft io En^ifisfi Hirtpry, ch, HI, sets, 
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Its demands for celibacy, beginning with the higher clergy and gradu¬ 
ally roforang the rule upon the lower clergy unUl all, even parish priests, 
had been brought to adherence, and at the same time have not made 
celibacy retroartive, and so slowly reduced and finally eliminated the 
evil of alienation and misuse of church property. There were wise 
^urchm<m who so advised, like Lanfranc in England, who refrained 
from molesting the parish clergy, but forbade canons to have wives; 
ai^ for the future refused to ordain deacons or priests who were mar- 
; but did not compel those clergy already married to put away their 
wives or stigmatize the latter as concubines and their children as bastards. 

But the papacy and the Quniacs would have nothing to do with so 
tmperate a policy, and urged the radical course, with the result that 
the clcr^ was br^dly divided into two camps, the secubr derg)-. led 
by ^e bishops, being moderates, the regular clergy being radicals. The 
feud between the two classes was a long and bitter one, for each wa.s 
jealous of the prerogatives of the other, envious of the political influence 

° of the other. And the popes of 

the eleventh and twelfth centunes. most of whom were monks, played 
c wo {anies against one another, and one or the other, depending 
i^n conditions, against the kings and the feudality in order to depress 
secular political authority and establish the supremacy of the papacy 
over the State everj-where. Monk, were appointed to "aeant tS?- 
lar and rcplar canons supplanted married clergy in cathedral staffs; 
even parish pnests were displaced by monks who assumed holy orders 
tor the express purpose, unless the local patron resolutely fought to pre- 
advowson. ‘*As to priests.” an instruction of Anselm 
any can l>e found who arc leading regular. U., celibate. 

such are P^^^ts. But if none or few 

fnr ttal ^ meantime monks shall say 

nlace of th ^ J The same clergy shall receive confessions in 

place of the others and bury the Ixxlics of the dead. All this you may 

ried’^rr" IT of the mar- 

has w yield It will not last long providing we pisist in what 

Christas be against 

hTnTs !h Tn”” "ot only from their own society but also from 
the lands they hold, together with their female belonninas 1 II until 

nSTTnsIrcT ^dmifting the funda- 

mental justice of the Church s policy, that much injustice and much in- 

fo^IIfs" ^forcement of the Hildelirandine rc- 

^orumelv 'children suffered 

contumely almse. soaal ostracism : tliat true wves were declared con- 

"In Toco the T hastaVds 

In 1059 the Utertm Council for the first time formally legislated in 

regard to clcncal celibacy and ordained it. The alienation of property 
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thereby threatened, the impending rupture of priests' familcs and the 
taint throv.n upon their children produced a tumult ol opposition- The 
bishops of Turin, Asti, AIbi, Vercelli, Novara, and Lodi refused to 
promulgate the decree. At the same time the proletariat in the Lombard 
cities, notably in Milan, began to agitate against married priests under 
the leadership of a demagogue named Landuiph. 

While some of these violent and radical partisans were honest in their 
purpose, many of the agitators were actuated by au ignoble self-interestH 
(heir primar)' aim being the apmliation of that portion of the priest class 
who were luckless enough to be married. 

Availing tliemselves of the mass ol discontent existing atnong the in^ 
ftrior clergy of the diocese and the small respect entertained by the com¬ 
monalty for their Superiors, the confederates soon collected around them 
a numerous party consisting chiefiy of hedge-priests and rabble. . , . Lan- 
ihilph began operations by collecting crowds in tlie streets and public places 
and haranguing them in terms of the bitterest and coarsest scorn against 
the metropolitan clergy, , , , "‘Let iheir wealth I'je impounded, tbeir prop¬ 
erty pul up at aixctlon, and if they resist, let their houses be given up to 
pillage and they and their bastards be hounded out of the dly." . . , While 
],andulph was agitating the rabble of the city, Ariald was busy goading on 
the rustic population against the country clergy. . . . Within a year . . , 
a new set of puritan reformers had arisen among the populace of the 
Lombard cities. . . . Tlie new party became known by the narne of Pata- 
lini , , , according to tradition derived from a i^itarter of the city in¬ 
habited by the poorest and most discontented class.^ 

Even in the great struggle over the question of lay or clerical investi¬ 
ture, as in the conflict bciw^ecn Gregory VJI and Henry IV, between 
Alexander III and Frederick 1 , there is to l>e found a whole group of 
economic phenomena w'hich are little tmderstood by the student. It is 
vastly important for one to perceive that one of the conditions of the 
papacy becoming a sovereign |KJwer w^as the Churches enormous pos¬ 
session of landed property. In the so<alled War of Investiture the issue 
was as much one of property as it w^as one of dominion. Peace with the 
emperors and the orher sovereign a of Europe would have been easy to 
procure provided the Church had been witling to renounce her feudal 
revenues, iicr temporalities. Keen-witted men like Abelard, Arnold of 
Brescia, and Gerhoh of Reipersberg already perceived this in the twelfth 
century. Even St. Bernard, in spite of his deep hostility to Arnold, was 
one with him in the opinion that the great wealth of the Church was an 
evil to it. Like the certain rich man in the New Testament, the medi'eval 
Church vras too rich to make the sacrifice. 

The Church was amply possessed of free alodial endowments long be?- 

^ Greenwood, Cathfdra Fetn\ Bk, X, p. 176, 
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fore the spread of feudalism. Most of the donations made after the death 
of aiarlemagne (814), however, were fiefs. Hence the effect of renun¬ 
ciation, if it had taken place, would have been to reduce the Church to 
the proportion of land which it had possessed at the accession of Louis 
the Pious. This would have been far from cutting the Church to the 
(]uick, for even early the Church’s landed wealth, as we have seen, 
was enormous. There is little doubt of the justice of requiring the 
Church to evacuate its purely feudal lands, although it may have been 
going too far, in an age of natural economy, to expect the Church to 
renounce, too, its endowments in the form of tolls, market rights, etc. 
These were the very sources of income which tended to emancipate it 
from the natural economy of the earlier medieval period, and enabled 
the Church to keep abreast of the economic changes of the time. The 
question was not a doctrinaire one, but one of practical interest. The 
feud^ state contended that the properties of the Church having been 
acquired by it in and under feud^ conditions, the Church was bound to 
perform service in fulfilment of the obligations assumed. The Church 
contended that its possessions could not be severed from it and that 
erclwia^cal endowments were indivisible and inseparable constituents 
of the Church; that all Church property was “holy unto the Lord” and 
could not be used or controlled or diverted by any other authority. 

It is obvious that there is here a difference between endowment for 
spiritual purposes and endowment for temporal purposes; that two dif¬ 
ferent titles and two different conditions obtained. Could they in theory 
or law or fact be separated? The Church in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
tunes, particularly in Germany, had accepted huge endowments of land 
on rondition of performing the feudal services to the crown attached to 
their possession. In accepting and profiting by feudalism the Church 
^umed the obligations of feudalism. But the Gregorian reform con- 
fused t^poral and spiritual together, or rather adroitly sought to evade 
the obligation of its ^poralities by ignoring the essential difference 
in the nature of the Church’s holdings, some of which, especially the 
<arlier endowments, were for legitimate support of the Church, while 

I . h"! '""Poral- But the Hildebrandines 

declared that all church property was spiritual. 

For the secular govemment.s such an interpretation everywhere was 
a challenp to their independence and their sovereignty, and only by a 
stretch of trath may it be said that lay investiture of a bishop or abbot 

P™"'" and government 
of purchased or used the temporalities 

J.!- ..?iTr 'O'' consecration, was not simoniac. The 

^o^ hTve TJ." * transaction were not. or at least neeil 

not have be^ the object of barter, for a layman could not make a priest. 
The just and logical remedy for the evils of abuse in the Church arising 
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irom iU identification with feudaJbm^ and a way out of the (mpasse lay 
in the Church's renunciatian of its temporalities. But the Church was too 
rich to make the sacrifice and took refuge in the argument that spiritual 
and temporal endownwnts were indivisible and inatienable constituents. 
Twice the proffer was made that the Church give up its feudal lands, 
i.r., all the lands feudally acquired and feudally held since the death (d 
Charlemagne (814)1 and twice it was refused. The Church replied that 
no distinction was possible between the species of its holdings, and 
further argued that such a renunciation would be the betrayal of a great 
trust and sacrifice of *'the heritage of the poor/' Was the Church sin¬ 
cere? Or was it avaricious? 

Since in the Middle Ages the separation of Church and State was 
impracticable and the idea was cherished only by visionaries and 
dreamers, and since the Church refused to accept the parity of State and 
Church, and instead found the solution of the controversy in the doc¬ 
trine of supremacy of Church over State, conflict was unavoidable. A 
party had gradually grown up within the Church w^hich was eager to 
establish, not only ecclesiastical independence, but even ecclesiastical su¬ 
premacy ; which denied that the grants of the emperors had been made 
conditionally, or that the Church had ever wdllingly entered into such a 
relation with the State, This party stigmatized all secular control of 
church offices as "simony,” and found the readiest means to attain iis 
end in a denial of the legality of lay investiture. The W'ar of Investiture 
was at bottom a contest for control of church patronage, and the root of 
the whole matter was the temporalities of the Church. The contest was 
not without economic interest. Gregory Ml and his successors strove to 
repudiate those feudal duties and obligations to both government and 
society which the Church's possession of vast landed property naturally 
and legally entailed, and at the same time to keep the Churches lands. 
Whatever the weight given to the influence in Gregory's mind of Augus¬ 
tin ian ideas of a Cwitas Dei on earth, w^hatever the arguments of papal 
legists and proponents, the papacy never would have attempted to trans¬ 
late these vague, abstract aspirations into actuality if the wealth of the 
Church had not stimulated the papal ambition and created the oppor¬ 
tunity, The popes and emperors fought the issue on other grounds, but 
the object of the struggle between them was largely ]»wer, 

in the chief form in which wealth and power were embodied in tne 
feudal age, namely, !and. 

Gregory VTI may have been a magnificent idealist in advocating the 
supremacy of the Church over the State. But there can be no doubt that 
that ivay also promised enormous material aggrandizeinenl to the Church 
and stupendous political prerogative for the papacy. In the issue the vic¬ 
tory was not with either the papacy or the kings. For in the struggle 
control of the Church's temporalities largely fell into the hands of the 
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feudalized bishoi» themselves, who became ecclesiastical princes and 
iheir episcopal lands as their own feudal possessions. As early 
as the twelfth century in Germany we find bishops designating the lands 
of ihcir sees as terra nostra *'—our land. Except that they combined 
a spiritual office with temporal power, and could not transmit either 
office or temporalities hereditarily, the bishops of medieval Europe dif¬ 
fered little from the great nobles of the time. 

\Vhile both the merits and the principles involved in the War of In¬ 
vestiture are a matter of controversy and of difference of opinion even 
unto this day among historians, there can be no doubt of the forward 
nature of nwny other of the Church's reforms. One of the most striking 
exampl^ of the Church’s effort to suppress the abuses of feudalism was 
the mstitution of the Peace of God and its later correlative, the Truce 
of God. History records no such triumph of intellect over brute 
strength ^ that which in an age of turmoil and battle was wrested 
from the fierce warriors of the time by priests who had no material force 
at their command and whose power was based alone on the souls and 
conscience of men. • Private war was one of the worst oppressions of 
the feudal re^me and was a derivative of the ancient German feud-right. 
In the feudal period, when kingship had become attenuated to a mere 
overlordship and central authority was wanting, the praef’ee reached 
enormous proportions. Personal injuries or grievances, conflicting prop¬ 
erty claims, nvd claims to inheritance, real or alleged wrong done bv 
suzerain to vassal, were redressed not by courts of 
law but by the swords of the principals in the case. And often these 

for base self-aggrandizement of the 
stro^ by spoliation of the weaker. Such were the robber barons who 
robbed merchant and pilgrim, who gained a thievish living on the high- 

^ ?■ '*'* battened on 

Xn *«°"'P'«hnient. and who more 

J f”’'- children in the 

c«tles, the peddler, the traveling merchant or monk, the pilgrinv and 

Mi,n*r . ’"''“'S”’"pn''«e war. For the first act of each com¬ 
batant was to destroy the farms and manors of his opponent. Medieval 
chronicles abound with instances. .>icuicvai 

.Such a condition of things could not have gone on indefiniielv els'- 
the peasantry of feudal Europe would have ^n d«t oy^ h ii n« 
s range therefore, that already in the tenth century-and more in the 
eleventh—we di^over signs of protest and rebellion against the worst 
evils of the feudo-manonal regime and attempts to regulate, if not to 

• Lea, H'utory of the Inqnuition. I, i. 
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suppress, the worst abuses, such as the movement to estabHsh first the 
Peace of God and later its more developed and effective restraint, the 
Truce of God, It is of immense credit to the medieval Church that it 
stepped in and used its spiritual authority and its temporal power alike 
to suppress such violence. The first suggestions of it are to be found in 
the rtinlh century* when civil power was going by the board and the 
weak descendants of Charlemagne began to lean upon the Church for 
support. Charles the Bald made every bishop a uuVj'ifj in his diocese 
and trv^ery parish priest a constable. Excommunication of brigands be¬ 
came the order of the day. The "pacts of peace" which this king re* 
quired of his vassals, in which the barons swore to suppress brigand¬ 
age, to renounce the right of personal vengeance, to protect the Oiurch, 
emljodied the principle of maintenance of law" and order ivhich the futil¬ 
ity of the crown compelled the Church to enforce in its stead. The em- 
plojTTient of church vassals by the bishops in this manneT is of fre¬ 
quent Occurrence in the ninth and tenth centurtes. 

But what makes the Peace of God so interesting and important is that, 
while the Church took the initiative in it, the movement was really a 
spontaneous one which appealed to all classes of feudal society, clergy, 
baronage, and peasantry, and w'hich associated them all together in a 
common enterprise for the benefit of society. It was the manifestation 
of group spirit in feudalism, of cooperative soeial consciousness so 
strong lliat, while it lasted, it to a certain degree canceled the antagonism 
which existed betvreen the classes. Nothing belter shows the organic 
and constructive nature of feudalism, the essentially formative foTces 
at work in it, slowly laboring with much trial and error, but also with 
much success, for the regulation of feudalism and the founding of a 
truly feudal form of government in Europe. It fell to the Oiurch to 
initiate the movement, not because it was the chief sufferer from an¬ 
archy, but because both the innocent who suffered and the violators who 
perpetrated these atrocities were members of a Giiristlan society of 
which the Church was the moral leader. The function of the Church was 
a spiritual one, an ethical one, a social one. More than any other tnstim- 
lion, more than the State, more than the kings* it appreciated the prin¬ 
ciples of law and order, Justice, protection of life and property which 
inhere in every body politic. 

The initiation of the Peace of God, then, must be visualized from 
two points of view"i from the actual violence and strife and injustice 
w"hich it strove to suppress, and from the viewpoint of the development 
of a new social conscience and new social consciousness. Tt was not mere 
police power which the Church assumed. It was social leadership. The 
real greatness of the Church manifested itself in the latter capacity. It 
enunciated a new ideal, it proclaimed the doctrine of better laws and a 
higher ethic; of a feudal society based not on might but on right, on 
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justice, on protection of the laws, on the inviolability’ of person and 
property. 

The history of the origin and development of the peace movement 
shows various and important phases of growth. It was initiated in the 
far south of France, in the synods of Qiarroux (989), Narbonne (990), 
and Anse ( 994 )• was then a purely ecclesiastical movement. The 
resolutions declared that church property was not to be treated as the 
property of the warlike laity and threatened violators with anathema. 
There was nothing new in this, for such menaces were as old as the 
ninth century. The novel feature was anathema upon those who ravaged 
the property of the poor and the peasantry. The Church in the earliest 
stage of the movement, therefore, did not prohibit private war, but it 
endeavored to protect its property and the peasantry every’where from 
being made the victims of such strife. The Church created a category 
of a specially protected class. It asserted that a defenseless peasantry, 
however weak, still had rights before the law which the baronage, how¬ 
ever violent, would be compelled to respect. The following is a typical 
example of the oath exacted. It was imposed by the bishop of Beauvais 
in 1023. 


I will not carry off either ox or cow or any other beast of burden; I 
will seize neither peasant nor merchant; I will not take from them their 
pence, nor oblige them to ransom themselves; I do not wish them to lose 
their goods because of wars carried on by their seigniors, and I will not 
beat them to obtain their subsistence. I will seize neither horse, mare, nor 
colt from the pasture; I will not destroy nor bum their houses; I will not 
uproot their vines or gather the grapes under pretext of war; I will not 
destroy mills and I will not take the flour therein, unless they are on my 
land, or unless I am on war service. 

But if the Church most fully represented and expressed progressive 
opinion in the feudal world, it would be an exaggeration to think that 
such sentiment was wholly of the Church’s creation. The better element 
of the laity must be given some credit, and even the opinion of the 
masses was not so immobile as is customarily thought. For it was not 
long before the laity, both noble and unfrec, were partici{)ating in the 
movement to repress private warfare. The baronage itself began to 
perceive the evil of the faida or feud, and voluntarily offered to renounce 
it and to retrain others from appealing to it. Physical compulsion was 
added to the threat of church penally. This new phase was first mani¬ 
fested in Aquitaine, whence the movement spread into Burgundy (toi6). 
King Robert of France in 1025 took it up, and it soon spread over all of 
c^tral and northern France, l>ecoming more and more defined and more 
and more acquiring the form of a positive institution. Fraternities of 
Peace were formed. At the same time the sanction became more rigor- 
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0U5. To simple excommunication Ehe Giurch added the interdict (S>Tnid 
of Bourgej, 103S). a sort of ecclesiastical ^'strike'* by which the ofHce^ 
of the Church were stopped, until the offender yielded. The very^ resort to 
stKrh drastic practice indicates the power of public opinion, for in the 
end it was public opinion as much as fear of the Church which com¬ 
pelled an offender tO yield to "peace/' 

At this time the Peace of God went through a profound change both 
in spirit and organization, and merged into the Trtice of God, a far 
more effective institution^ We discover "a conscious endeavor to mark 
off by general definitions a sphere of peace from the surrounding sphere 
of feud, so that peace for itself and for its own sake now becomes the 
object that is aimed at." For two weaknesses had become apparent in 
the Peace: it was not upheld by the civil law, and no time-limit was im¬ 
posed upon the practice of private war—a baron might wage it any and 
every day in the year* The only prohibition was with reference to 
churchmen,, church property and the peasantr}^ But the Truce of God, 
which we find first proclaimed at the council of Elne in Roussillon in 
1027, declared certain days in every week and certain seasons in the 
year to be “closed” seasons^ when private war was made illegaL At the 
same time the secular arm stepped in to aid and reenforce the penal¬ 
ties. It is obvious that this new form w'as a more thorough policy of 
restraint than the old form. The Truce of God w^as both an ecclesiastical 
and civil movement. In some places popular support of the Truce of 
God had the psycho-social characteristics of a camp-meeting reviv'ah 
Thus, in Guienne in the late twelfth century a carpenter gave out that 
Jesus and the Virgin had appeared to him and commanded him to 
preach peace among all men. The organized nature and the consecrated 
idea in these local peace associations come out in tltat at Puy, where 
clergy and barons formed an association called the "Brotherhood of 
God." Like the earlier “Peace/' the Trcti^d spread with great rapidity, 
synod after synod, council after council ordaining it in the latter half of 
the eleventh century until finally at the council of Oermont in iQ95 Pope 
Urban 11 proclaimed it as universal law. Already even before this date, 
the TrfH^ had been declared in Germany and Italy. In England, where 
the Norman kings were alw^ays strong, it was never proclaimed be^ 
cause it was never needed. 

The progressive development of the Peace and the Truce into an 
institution is suggestive to observe. At first only the perwns and prop¬ 
erty of clergy and peasantry, especially women and children, are de¬ 
clared inviolate^ then merchants and wayfarers, and their properly, are 
included; the penalties are both ecclesiastical and secular, extending 
even to exile or banishment with forfeiture of goods j the closed days 
at first were the three days of the passion (Friday, Saturday, Sunday), 
and later were extended from sunset on Wednesday to sunrise on Mon- 
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day; the "dosad” season at first was only Lent ■ later it induded the 
whole period of time from the beginning of Lent to the Stimlay after 
Easter; later still it was extended to Whitsuntide, and then to St. Jolin^s 
Day (June 24). Similarly, as the planting season was protected, so was 
the harvest and vintage season protected, and private war made illegal 
from the Fast of the Assumption of the Virgin (August 15) to St^ 
Martm''s day (November 11). In the aggregate a violent baron thus had 
left to him only the hottest summer months and the coldest winter 
months as fighting days. At the same time with these changes the re¬ 
pressive legislation tended to become a code—the articles increase frcmi 
three to eight, to eleven, to fourteen^ to nineteen, etc., and other forms 
of crime besides robbery are included in them, as making or circulating 
counterfeit coin, receiving stolen goods, sheltering criminals and fugi¬ 
tives from justice. 

Such formidable extension of police power by the Gturch did not 
go without protest, on the ground that it was usurpation of the preroga¬ 
tives of secular princes and the State* Even some churchmen protested, 
arguing that it was not the business of the Church and that the exercise 
of police power by the Church would tend to confound the Church with 
the world and secularize and demoralize it. Undoubtedly there was 
truth in this objection^ yet the argument was more doctrinaire than 
actual, for the Church and society in the hardest period of the feudal 
age were face to face with a condition and could not afford to give 
car to theoretical objections. The situation w'^as too real. In the issue 
the question solved itself. In the twelfth century the legislation of the 
1 ruce passed into the Dicrctulj of Gratian, into the canon law, into the 
legislation of the kings and the emperor; it became the municipal law 
of Europe, and lasted as a force until ihq foritiiation of the national 
monarchies with effective systems of administration made it obsolete. 
When modern government and the modern State appeared, civil law' 
alone was sufitcient to maintain taw and order* 

Other manifestations of new social and group consciousness in the 
eleventh century, when Europe began to stir universally as never ?«fore, 
are interesting to observe. Among such group phenomena, besides the 
Truce of God, one finds the habit of making pilgrimages en masse to 
popular shrines, relic worship, the first manifestations of chivalry among 
the feudal caste, the formation of gilds and eon fraternities, religious 
revivalism, often culminating in the formation of heretical sects. 

Among the most interesting of these popular group manifestations 
is the enthusiasm—one might almost say mania—for building new 
churches. It is one of the most striking evidences of psycho-social emo¬ 
tionalism in all the Middle Ages. The construction of these new and 
more heautifut church edifices coincided with this social awakening and 
this new consciousness of power in Europe expressed in the establish- 
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ment of better government, better laws, and the formation of new re¬ 
ligious and social ideals. The phenomena all hang together as parts of 
one whole in the centuries of recovery and restoration which followed 
the prostration and anarchy of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

Before this wave of church-building swept over Europe many of the 
churches, even great churches and cathedrals, were made of wood, or 
at least the fabric was largely constructed of wood. Little or no glass 
was yet to be found in them. The age of stained glass was to come, and 
glazed linen sheets covered the window's. Many churches were unpaved, 
or else the pavement was only in the choir and around the altar. Very 
many parish churches were flimsy timbered edifices writh beaten clay 
floors. All wert damp and dark, and all were liable to fire. Indeed, al¬ 
most every great church in Europe was burned once, many several times 
within a few hundred years. 

And then came new religious re\'ivalism, sweeping up out of Italy and 
over the Alps into the Rhineland, France, Flanders, and southern Eng¬ 
land, on the crest of which was borne the first Romanesque architecture 
in Europe. The new structures were made out of cut stone, materially 
safer and esthetically susceptible of far greater artistic adornment. 
Again (in parenthesis) observe the advancement in industrial skill and 
technique. These new, clean white stone structures in the space of a few 
years in the first half of the eleventh century became so numerous, espe¬ 
cially in northern France, that a Burgundian monk of artistic feeling 
beautifully recorded that one might think that God had snowed churches 
down upon the land. They were, it has been well said, “the outward sign 
of the coming of peace and piety”—the Peace of God given real embodi¬ 
ment. The plans for many of these early Romanesque churches were 
drawn by Italian architects and Italian stone-cutters, and masons were 
imported to work upon them. Those of Como were the most famous 
craftsmen of this kind in Europe. Upon church decoration the growing 
material wealth of Europ>e was lavished in the form of adornment, wall 
frescoes, paintings, sculpture, carved screens, altars, and exquisitely 
wrought vessels of gold and silver. Colored marbles were imported 
from Italy, even whole columns from old Roman basilicas, tin to nuke 
bronze from England, lead from Spain, precious stones from the Orient. 
Although the general effect was Romanesque as a form of architecture, 
and although certain styles predominated, yet there was much freedom 
of composition. The architects vied with one another to express original¬ 
ity. Local conditions, as the kind of stone available, contributed to di¬ 
versity. In Auvergne a local colored stone gave a local stamp of distinc¬ 
tion to the churches there. The provinces of France and the Rhineland 
differed as much in architectural details as the dialects of the language 
<liffered. 

The new religious zeal became so fervid that it actuated all classes 
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of society to labor together without reference to caste or class. Noble 
and peasant, serf and freeman labored side by side in the common cause 
of the community, and over the whole movement was spread the 
Qiurch's garment of light. There are many examples of the participa¬ 
tion of the whole village or community, priests and Ia>tnen, peasants 
and nobles* men and women* A real rivalry existed between the architects 
of one district and those of another, between churches here and there* 
between monasteries of this place and of that. Carvers were self- 
imposed by the jieople to further the work. Sermons were preached to 
stimtiJate the enterprise and gifts w^cre lavished by rich and poor. En¬ 
cyclical letters were circulated asking for help, miracles and legends 
were told about workmen who fell from scaffolds and were miraculously 
saved: concessions, often very' liberal ones* were made to the builders. 

We fortunately have preserved for us several very vivid letters of 
the eleventh century depicting this enthusiasm for church building* At 
(^rtres it was so intense that it took the form of a crusade. The arch¬ 
bishop of Rouen, w^ho saw the movement and described It to his friend 
the bishop of Amiens, wrote: 

The inhabitants of Chartres have combined to atd in the ccnstruction of 
their ^nTch by transporting the materials. * . . Since then the faithful of 
our diocese of other neighboring regions have fornied associations for 
the same object f they admit no one into the company unless he has been 
to cc^nfessioR. - * . They elect a chief under whose direction they conduct 
their wagons in silence and with hnmMit}* Who has ever seen? Who has 
ever heard tell, in times past, that powerful princes of the world, that men 
brought up in honors and in wealtlj, that nohles, men and women, have 
bent their proud and haughty necks to the harness of carts, and that, like 
beasts of burden, they have dragged to the abode of Christ, these wagons, 
loaded with wines, grains* oil, stone, limber, and all that is necessarv^ for 
the construction of the church? . . . They march in such silence that not 
a murrnar is heard, * . . \VTien they halt on the road nothing is heard but 
confess ton of sins, and pure and suppliant prayer. . . . When they have 
reached the church they arrange the wagons about it like a spiritual camp, 
and during the whole night they celebrate the watch hy hymns and canticles. 
On each wagon they light tapers. 

Even the oxen which labored in hauling stone and timber were some¬ 
times taken into a sort of fellowship. When Uon cathedral was com¬ 
pleted the grateful people set up four huge stone oxen in each of 
the two great towers in grateful recognition of the dumb beasts which 
had done their part in the achievement* and these eight stone figures 
still stand looking out toward the four points of the compass and across 
the plain below this fascinating old medieval hill town. 

By the time that Gothic began to succeed and supplant Romanesque 
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Architecture we discover a signihcant change has taken place in the 
status of the craftsmen employed^ Formerly most of these, except the 
impiorted ItaJian masons^ were of servile condition. By the twelfth 
century skilled artisans had largely become free craftsmen, organised 
into gilds. Social liberation and eloatbn therefore accompanied this 
religious revivalism. Before its destruction during the late war. the great 
castle of Coucy-Ie-Chateau interestingly preserved the evidences of this 
sodal development. The mighty stone structure, the hugest of its kind 
in France, was begun when serfdom was the prevailing condition. The 
lower courses of stone were laid by serfs, but as the chateau was more 
than a century in building, by the time the upper courses began to be 
laid, stone masons, stone cutters, etc.* had b«ome freemen and were 
gilded, and these upper courses preserved the mason^s marks or em¬ 
blems of these gilds. Similar workmen's marks may be found in many 
Gothic cathedrals. 

Among the famous architects of the day were Ingelbert, Guillaume 
de Belize, Louis de Bourbourg, nAimon, Guillaume de Sens, the builder 
of Canterbury Cathedral. These architects would make a contract, sub¬ 
mit a plan^ often in competition with other architects and supervise 
the erection. Sometimes several architects were called in and con¬ 
ferred together as to the best mode of procedure. The architects 
traveled much and spread their ideas everywhere. They received all 
payments made and in turn paid their men. Five hundred sciidi are men¬ 
tioned for five feet of elevation. Wages were paid in clothing, lodging, 
food, and rnoney* Agreements were made as to the weekly, monthly, 
or yearly payments. The architect guaranteed his work. The completion 
of some important piece of work like a tow^er or the roof vras a sign 
for joyous festival and merr^inaking. 

A medieval cathedral was an object of civic pride to a city, and a 
community enterprise of vast dimension in which all classes of society 
and all conditions of men were interested both spiritually and as con¬ 
tributors to the cost of its erection. The same is true of lesser structures 
down to the humble parish church. As the largest and best building in 
the community, and one in which all had a common share and a com¬ 
mon interest, it was used for many secular purposes. In time of war 
the vilbgers sought asylum within—they, their cattle, aud their be¬ 
longings, In time of peace it was the social and trade centre. The travel¬ 
ing merchant and itinerant peddler set up their booths within the porch 
of the churchj and sometimes spread their wares upon the flat tombs 
in the graveyard in the dark and bloody days of private war^ before 
a settled feudal government became established. Later, when times be¬ 
came more secure, the market spread over the square in front of the 
church, and even after the conduct of trade and commerce had become 
So secure that the Church's protection was no longer necessary, the 
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^rkct cross still presen-ed iht reminiscence of the earlier condition, 
Sametimes the local weights and measures were graven upMan the wall 
of the church, that every man might know them, as in Freiburg cathedral, 
where one may yet see the ordained measures of length and size of loaves 
of bread. 

The of the Middle Ages had larger—perhaps tooser—ideas about 
the use of churches than we modems. Corn-grinding and brewing were 
wmetimes done in them; winter grain and hay were stored tn them; 
^rels of wine and beer were housed in them/ The city authorities of 
Milan appropriated the galleries of the basilica of San Ambrogio for 
the stor^e of grain. As early as 1032 Brescia used the cathedral for 
ocal public meetings. On festal days masques or mysteries were given 
in the church. To a world without secular art, without secular music, 
(crudest kind, the frescoes, the stained glass, the music, 
the lights of l^ps and tapers, the colors of the priests’ robes, which 
differed according to time and occasion, the odor of incense in a great 
cathedral furnished emotional and esthetic enjoyment. 

It is tnie that sometimes the invasion of the outside world created 
untoward and abusive conditions. Feudal lords often despatched local 
business m their pews. Henry Plantagenet complained that petitioners 
pester me even m the mass/’ the burgomasters of Strassburg regularly 
heard lai^uIts during service in the municipal pew-, and it was counted 
unto St, Louis for righteousness that he refused to conduct administra^ 
live ™uers during ^vine service. But in spite of such abuses, it must be 
^ ^ ^ Church in the Middle Ages socialized its ediRces 

and humamz^ its religion, while at the same time preserving the 
dignity and the mystery of worship. The Roman Church always has 
shown a remarkable and profound psycholi^y and social sense, and 
never more so than m these splendi<l centuries lietwcen iooq and noo, 
■rt en a and original material and moral culture reached its zenith. 

But while the Church thus modified the excesses or moderated many 
of the abuses m secular feudalism, the fact that the Church itself was 
a feudahz^ mstirijtion opened the door to the growth of excesse,. and 
abuses within it. Privilege protected ecclesiastical property, not merelv 
land devoted to positive spiritual endowment, but all lands of the Church. 
30 much so that an additional burden was thrown upon secular society 
For the maintenance of government. The Qurch paid nothing in re¬ 
compense or w ^t It received in the form of police protection from 
lay government. \et the exempted lands of the Church included from 
one-third to one-half of ,^11 the real property in medieval Europe. Mort- 

illustrates this grievance of the governments 
against the Church. The Dmrch was a |ier|>etu3] corporation t it 
never died, hence land once passed into the hands of the Chiirch never 
changed title and the governments were deprived of the inheritance tax 
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m this particular. An anecdote related in the Lift of Aftinwtrk, bishop 
of Paderborn, shows that even the saintly emperor Henry 11 could use 
sharp language in regard to the evils of mortmain, fie wa^ plied dili¬ 
gently by the bishops of Saxony for grants of land, and once he ex¬ 
claimed to Mcinwerk: ‘*May Cod and all his saints confound thect 
for that thou never ceasest to pluck at my estates, to my serious loss 
and the great detriment of the government/' The evil effects of mort¬ 
main became so great by the end of the thirteenth centuiy' that civil 
law was invoked to restrain the practice. Tlie frequent violent attacks 
on church property hy the baronage in the twelftli century attest not 
only the envy of the proprietary ebss^ but the dangerous degree to 
which ecclesiastical property had come to overshadow secular property. 
There is awful irony in the satire of an anti papal priest during the war 
of investiture, who attacked the covetousness of Urban If for temporal 
wealth. 

It requires an effort of imagination in this unfeudal age to realize 
how profoundly feudalized the mediev'al Omreh was. Its temporalities 
conferred rights and powers upon the clergy exactly similar in kind 
and degree to the rights and powers attached to lay seigniorial bnds. 
extending even to the power over life and limb. Its taxes were of 
both a temporal and a spiritual nature. The former differed in no 
whit from those of the feudality. As lay bnds and secular offices were 
feudalized, so the tendency was for church offices and church lands 
to be regarded as fiefs, Gregory VII unsuccessfully endeavored to con¬ 
vert episcopal offices and episcopal lands into fiefs held of the Holy 
Sec. In the Lateran Council of I139 Innocent IT actually proclaimed 
that all ecclesiastical dignities were received from and held of the pope 
like fiefs. 

Yet hierarchized 3,s the Church was. and despite the fact that its 
higher clergy was largely recruited from the feudality, two practices 
preserved the Church from becoming a wholly aristocratic institution 
like feudal society. Celibacy prevented the clergy from becoming an 
hereditary caste, and the Church always practised what might be 
denominated “selective democracy.*' With superb wisdom the prefer¬ 
ments of the Church have always been open to a man of talent, no 
matter what his birth or soca! status may have been. The Roman Church 
has always believed in the democracy of opportunity. Merit has always 
counted with Rome. 


The Church offered the only career open to men of atl ranks and stations. 
In the sharply defined class distinctions of the feudal system, advancement 
was almost linposslble to one not born within the charmed circle of gentle 
blood. In the Church, hovi-ever much rank and family connections might 
assist in securing pTontotior to high place, yet talent and energy could al¬ 
ways make themselves felt despite lowliness of birtli. Lfban ll and Hadrian 
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IV sprang from the humblest ongim; Alexander V had been a beggar-boy; 
Gregory VII was the son of a carpenter; Sixtus IV, of a peasant; Urban 
IV and John XXII were sons of cobblers, and Benedict XI and Sixtus V, 
of shepherds, . . , The Church thus constantly recruited Its rank from 
fresh blood * 


The medieva] Church was a feudalized Church; it was tn and of the 
feudal world. But it ne%'er indolently accepted conditions as it found 
them; it tieii'er was content to let things drift; it never passively tolerated 
abuses and corruption either in itself or in secular society. It possessed 
in an emincut degree the quality of leadership and the strength to in¬ 
itiate reform. It labored with magnificent courage and industry— 
although it did not always practise what it preached—to make a better 
feudal Europe, to redress the WTongSj excesses, and abuses of feudal 
government and feudal society. It did not seek to overthrow feudalism, 
but it sought to regulate feudalism; to make a “new” feudalism out of 
old traditions and customary practices. It was often anti-feudal in the 
constructive sense of endeavoring to make a better feudalism, illustra¬ 
tions abound: the effort of the Church to stamp out the ancient Ger¬ 
man blood-feudj. the or right of relatives by persona) retaliation 

to avenge real or fancied wrongs or grievances; to abolish the judicial 
duel and trial by ordeal of fire or hoi water; to ameliorate the abuses of 
feudal wardship,, or the custody of widows and minor children of a 
vass^ by the suzerain, which frequently resulted in the appropriation 
or dissipation of the ward s inheritance by the guardian; to curtail the 
intolerable tyranny of property over the relation of husband and wife, 
and the corruption of the family as an institution by the practice of 
the feudality of arranging monstrous marriages, as of a young girl to 
a man in his dotage, or a mere youth to an elderly woman, for reasons 
of property. The battle which the Church fought in Germany (though 
this was later than our period and In the fifteenth century), against the 
reception of the Roman law for the protection of the peasantry from 
worse exploitation than ever manorialism at its worst had practised, 
IS another example. The canon law, Roman in foriji, W'as vet Ghristian 
in spirit and infinitely more in accord with the Christianized folk-law 
of the German people. Historically the ancient Germanic codes w'cre 
the product of a free people, whereas Roman law had been the creation 
of a slave state. 

The medieval Church was so universal In its extent, so unique in its 
authority, so complex in its Interests, that it was a bundle of inconsist- 
enciesT some actual, some more apparent than real, spiritual yet temporal, 
feudal yet anti-fcudal, aristocratic yet democratic. In its regulalioti of 
society the Church sometimes went beyond accustomed social legisla- 

* Lee, HUti>ry of the laqttisilkth, I, 4. 
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tion and pierced to the quick of things. While preserving and profiting 
by feudalism it sometimes sought to regulate it drastically, and some¬ 
times apparently sought even to destroy its integrity. The motive of 
such policy is not always easy to fathom: whether it was motivated by 
a truly moral purpose, or whether it was actuated by ambition for power 
while protesting the moral or high social purpose of its course. 

A case in point is the Church’s opposition to the law of prinK^eni- 
ture. Was it do^e in the interest of social justice, 1. e., of securing equal 
division of land among the sons, or was it done in order to break the 
power of the great feudal houses by dissipating their heritage? Similarly, 
was the Church’s opposition to hereditary monarchy and its advocacy 
of elective kingship in the interest of popular sovereignty, or was it in 
order to subordinate secular power to ecclesiastical sway? Did Gregory 
\TI support the rebellion of the feudality and the Saxon insurrection 
against Henry IV because he believed in the social justice of their con¬ 
tentions, or in order to discomfit his antagonist? Did the Church ad¬ 
vocate the right of female succession to fiefs, or inheritance through 
the female line, e.g., in Tuscany and Saxony, with Countess Matilda 
and Duke Lothar, because it believed that in justice women should 
have equal property rights w'ith men; or, since feudal government and 
property control was exclusively in masculine hands, did it advocate 
the change in order to break down the feudality? It is significant that in 
both these cases just cited the Church immediately and enormously prof¬ 
ited. Did it insist on the finality of its courts as courts of appeal in so 
many cases in the interest of justice, contending that secular courts were 
too often unjust and venal in their findings? or was it in order to dimin¬ 
ish the power of the secular governments and increase the volume of its 
fees? 

Whatever the reasons for these policies, the Church at times went 
far in upsetting customary law and overthrowing tradition. For ex¬ 
ample, feudal law favored not merely primogeniture, but also family 
marriage alliances for the purpose of preventing the splitting up and 
distribution of fiefs and maintaining the power and wealth of the great 
families in as compact form as possible. Hence the frequency of mar¬ 
riage between blood-relations. But in 1066 the Church condemned the 
age-long practice of the Roman civil law with regard to consanguinity 
and established a new series of prohibited degrees. Marriage according 
to the civil mode of calculating relationship was declared to be incestuous 
and the rite null and void. The second, fourth, and sixth degrees of the 
civil law were made to be the first, second and third degrees, and mar¬ 
riage within them forbidden. Even spiritual affinity was a bar: that is, 
godfathers and godmothers and their children were supposed to be 
related within canonical prohibition. Again: the Church contended that 
marriage between two persons legitimated'their already born oflfspring. 
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The feu^ial contention was Jealous to preserve the distinction m order 
to preserve the integrity of house lands, and resented legitimation of 
bastard chiidren. 

Were these changes made by the Church in the intercs^t of improved 
social moraiity, to protect the integrity of the family, to prevent in- 
breeding in castle and manor? or in order to break up tlie great princely 
families? or in order to make dissolution of wedlock* when necessary 
or desirable, easy of accomplishment? Or was the motive a mereenaiy 
one, since for a fee the Church might waive the canon (aw through dis- 
pet^tion? Or was it in order to multiply occasions for the Church 
politically to interfere in society to its own advantage? There is no 
IKJsitive answer to these questions. But the fact remains that the Church 
initiat^ much and far-reaching legislation of a social nature, the effects 
of which upon society w'ere profound. 

The infiuence of the Church by a process of social erosion, so to 
spe^* tended to break dow-n the great feudal houses, and even to 
extinguish them. It was always detrimental* except in a social waVi 
and sometimes fatal to the continuance of a family when one of its 
members entered the Church. When the only brother of Henry 11 of 
Germany became Inshop of Augsburg it doomed the Saxon house to 
extinction, for the emperor himself was childless. From calculations 
necessarily imperfect yet significant it has been estimated that in medieval 
Germany in the space of three hundred years per cent of the princely 
houses, 3d per cent of the counts and So per cent of lesser noble families 
failed to ] 5 erpetiiate themselves ownng to so many of their sons having 
entered holy orders. The effect was a form of birth control culminating 
in the actual extinction of many distinguished feudal families. 

But other eflfects flowed from this tendency and condition., In the 
ninth and tenth centuries* as has been said before, the feudality* owing 
to the bond of proprietary interest between it and the high clergy* be¬ 
gan to mono]>olize high Church offices. The episcopate was aristocrat- 
ized. But from the eleventh century forward there is observable a 
steady increase among the bishops of men of servile origin. The feudal 
aristocracy first lost its monopoly* and then even lost its preponderant 
control of high Church offices. The HiEdebranditie Kcfomi. by its blows 
at lay mvptilure and patronage and secular right nt presentation to 
church livings, by its work to seijsrate the right of adv^owson from 
proprietorship* promoted this democratization of the Church and un¬ 
doubtedly these effects helped to popularize the Church with the masses 
and to antagonize the aristocracy. In the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies the new monastic orders like the Cistercians. Carthusians Pre- 
monstralensians, and above all the Dominican and Franciscan friars 
were recruited almost altogether from the ranks of the common people 
as the bishops also tended more and more to l>e. The Church went 
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through a social revolution as aii Europe did at tht time. It is not an 
accident that this growing democratization of the Church synchronized 
with the decline of serfdom and the ri&e of the towns- 

Yet curiously enough h white the Church kept step with, and even 
walked in advance of most of the liberalizing tendencies of the age, 
and more and more opened the door of Church preferment to men sprung 
from the common people, in the matter of serfdom itself the Church was 
conservative to the point of being reactionary. Anselm, the father of 
scholasticism, writing about 1 itx), formulated the orthodox theory of 
hereditary serfdom in words often approved by other publicists after 
him: 

For if any man and Ills wife . , , commit in partncrsbip a grievous and 
inexcusable fault, for which they are justly degraded and reduced to ^■'f- 
dom, who would assert that their children whom they beget after their 
condemnation should not be subjected to the same servitude? 

The Church in the iliddle Ages never objected to the slave trade 
of the times. Its protest—even then often a gesture of profession and 
not a conviction—was only against the traffic in Christian captives with 
Mohammedan lands. It made no demur against the sale of heathen 
Danes and Slavs—thousands of Wendish captives were dislributed to 
German monasteries after the great campaigns across the Elbe: Saracen 
captives In the Moorish wars in S|jain, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, and 
on the sea were sold not only to lay, hut to clerical Christian masters. 
Chattel slavery existed on church lands in Italy, even in the papal slates, 
in the eleventh century and later. 

In the matter of emancij^tion of serfs, the Church lagged hehin<! 
secular Europe and even retarded emancipation. The Church least 
yielded to the pressure of economic revolution, and was more disinclined 
to free the serfs upon its glebe lands than secular proprietors w^ere. Of 
great interest is the discovery made by Salvemini that^the Florentine de¬ 
cree of August 6, 1289, abolishing serfdom W'3S the direct result of the 
action of a few serfs of the Florentine chaptc", who petitione <3 not to 
be sold to the Ubaidini on the ground that it W'ould Tie to the rletriment 
of the commune, which would thus lose the fight to receive personal 
and pecuniary services from the petitioners. This shows that the aboli¬ 
tion of serfdom by the Church was clue to practical reasons and not to 
any theory about natural rights of man. 

Church lands on the whole w ere more intelligently and efficiently man¬ 
aged than lay lands, but the oft-repeated statement that the condition of 
serfs on Church lands was less onerous and thoir treatment more hu¬ 
mane is not borne out by the facts. Since alt historical writers were 
clerks until the thirteenth century'—and most of them so even ihen^ 
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their statements must be used with caution, for naturally the writers 
would not bear adverse witness against themselves, or their order. But 
ecclesiastical professions of humanitananism and altruism must be taken 
with reservation. No one who knows intimately the sources of the 
twelfth century can believe the benign utterance of Peter the V^enerable 
(died 1156)* abbot of Cluny, that the monks of Quniac houses "re¬ 
garded male and female serfs as brothers and sisters.'^’ For Quny was a 
notoriously aristocratic and exclusive monastic order, no one not of noble 
blood being permitted to become a member of it, A close scrutiny of the 
cartularies of the monasteries show's that serfs on church lands were 
not better off than those on lay lands. There is ground even to believe 
that as a whole their lot was w'orse. The ^^^ra^uia of St. Benoit show 
frightful poverty and suffering, although this may have been an extreme 
case.^ The fact that the Church exercised an empire over souls proves 
nothing as to the economic condition of the peasantry upon the church 
lands. The Church was the most conservative member of society in the 
matter of enfranchisement of staves and manumission of serfs. AJmost 
all cases of general enfranchisement are by lay, not by ecclesiastical 
lords. There is no example of emancipation of serfs in numbers by 
monasteries. Indeed, emancipation of slave or serf, unless compensation 
w^ made for the loss entailed thereby, was forbidden by canon law. 
^iVhen Smaragdus in the ninth century' advocated the emancipation of 
Serfs on the ground of the e<^uality of all men, the utterance was a mere 
rhetorical gesture. On the whole, the Church was opposed to emancipa¬ 
tion and did its best to protract serfdom. Every medievalist capable of 
independent and detach^ thought must concur with the verdict of the 
late Professor Achille Luchairt, than whom no higher historical author¬ 
ity can be quoted. His opinion is all the more trustworthy for the reason 
that in the earlier stage of bis career as a scholar he believed the old 
tale, and only changed his mind when later, deeper, and prolonged exam¬ 
ination of the sources so compelled him. He has written this careful 
paragraph which embodies his mature conclusion: 

The clerics of the Middle Ages showed almost as much cruelty to the 
peasants and burghers as did the men of the sword. In fact, the feudal con¬ 
ception prevailed in the Church, which consisted of ihe priesthood. The 
sentiments and the acts of the priv'ileged religious aristoci'acy dominaied. 
This aristocracy, proprietor of considerable lands and enormous numbers 
of serfs, both male and female, was an integral part of the feudal system. 
It sought to preserve its rights and revenues; it defended them with jealous 
harshness and succeeded al! the better because the lands were ittalienable. 
It harshly exploited the lower classes. No one has yet been able to demon- 
siraie that the serfs of the Church were better off than those of the lay 
lords, and it is absolutely certain that the bondage of the Church endured 
for a much longer time than that of the nobles and the king. There were 
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even found some clerics wha upheld serfdom not only as necessary and 
legitimate, but as a divinely ordained institution.^^ 

Similarly, Pollock and Maitland's severe verdict upon the Church and 
especially the monks, as landlords may hardly be gainsaid^ for no two 
scholars are more cautious and more scientific than they: 

There is plenty of evidence that of all landlords the religious houses 
were the most severe—not the most oppressive, but the most tenacious of 
their rights; they w'ere bent on the maintenance oi pure villein tenure 
and personal villeinage. The Immortal, but soulless corporation with her 
wealth of accurate records would yield no inch, would enfranchise no 
serf, would enfranchise no tenement. In practice^ the secular lord w^as more 
huniane> because he was more human, because he was careless, because he 
wanted ready money, because he W'ould die. . * « VVe find that it is against 
them (the monks) that the peasants make their loudest complaints.^^ 

The Belgian historian Vanderkindere in an extended study of the con¬ 
dition of serfs on Church lands in Bel^um has come to the conclusion 
that the condition of ecclesiastical serfs was inferior to that of serfs on 
lay lands. 

To the honor of the Cistercian Order^ it refused to accept serfs as 
gifts of endowment. JElven when this rule was abrogated, and the Cis¬ 
tercians, tooj, become possessors of bondmen and bondwomen, some 
reminiscence of the former humanitarlanlsti] in thetr original conduct 
is found in their adherence to the principle that no serf of a Cistercian 
monastery should ever be given in exchange to any other lord, and that 
families should not be broken up. As to this latter practice^ intelligent 
and just-minded medieval churchmen recognised that the Church's 
legislation was less humane than that of Roman Law'. Thus Regino of 
Prum bluntly says; "Roman law certainly seems to lay down a far bet¬ 
ter precept m this matter." So great was the oppression of Its serfs by 
the chapter of Notre Dame de Paris in the reign of St, Louis that 
Queen Blanche remonstrated "in all humility," whereto the monks re¬ 
plied that '^they might starve their serfs as they pleased." But Blanche 
was a woman of spirit* forced the gates of the abbey, and liberated the 
imprisoned serfs. 

Peasant insurrections against the excessive fiscal exactions of the 
Church were not uncommon In the thirteenth century'. In 1^7 and 1222 
the bishop of Orleans had to resort to use of arms to compel pav-menl. 
In 1216 the villagers of Nicuport hilled the collectors of the abbey of 
Ste. Walburge when they sought to collect the tithe. The abbots seem 
to have been more addicted to extreme measures than the bishops. In i22o 

^^Luchaire, So(ioI Prattet at the time 0/ Piiitfp 

Ptallock and Maitland, pf Efitfiuh Ltru', I, 378 (ad td.). 
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the serfs of Saint Pere dc Chartres rebelled; in 1246, those of St. Ger¬ 
main des Pris ; in 1250, those of Mont St. Michel. On the other hand, 
peasant insurrections against harsh treatment and brutal exaction by lay 
proprietors are rare in the thirteenth ccntur>'. The driving force behind 
the Pastoureaux movement, the peasant insurrection in France in 1251, 
was religious emotionalism bom of the Crusades, mingled with hostility 
toward the clerg)', especially the monks, in which even the Franciscans 
did not escape, because of excessive ecclesiastical exactions. The excite¬ 
ment was popular as long as it inveighed against the clergy. The towns 
along the route fed the mob and passed it along. The host spread over 
whole provinces. Some visited Amiens, Rouen, Orleans. Rioting and 
street fighting ensued. Blanche of Castile at first was not disinclined to¬ 
ward them, for her own resentment against the clergy was great. 

One of the grievances which the serrile peasantry on monastery lands 
resented most was the requirement to have all their grain ground in the 
abbot’s mill. In 1274 the English peasantry on the lands of the abbot 
of St. Albans refused longer to submit to this exaction of villein service, 
and began to use handmills of their own. The abbot Roger of Norton 
sought to coerce them. The town was in an uproar owing to the tumult 
stirred up by the rebellious villeins, while in the monastery the great 
bell vns rung as an alarm and processions of monks filed before the high 
altar in the chapel chanting the seven penitential psalms and invoking the 
help of God and St. Alban. The king’s intervention in favor of the 
abbey temporarily crushed the movement. But in 1314 the struggle was 
renewed. The villagers resorted to great violence and swore they would 
even kill the monks, gruesomely erecting a scaffold in the market-place. 
It was wdl that the abbey walls were strong, for it was subjected to a 
regular siege. The king again interfered, but relief from the abbot’s 
onerous exactions did not come until long after. 

As it was with the agricultural peasantry upon the glebe lands of the 
Church, so was it with the serfs employed as artisans and craftsmen in 
the great shops of the churches and monasteries, as carpenters, wood¬ 
turners. wool-carders, dyers, weavers, metal workers, cobblers, saddlers, 
harness makers. I.ong after the lay world had perceived that serfdom wa.s 
economically unprofitable and wasteful, and that a free farming pcasantrv 
and a free industrial peasantry laboring for daily cash wages was more 
profitable tlun service labor, the Church obdurately clung to the old 
order of things. T^e Church was opposed to the liberation of industry 
and to the formation of independent associations of craftsmen. Hence 
the anticlerical tinge which characterizes the attitude of the industrial 
classes in the thirteenth century. Moreover, the free gilds resented the 
competition of the Church’s shops of servile workmen. For the practice 
of the abbots and the bishops, especially the former, was tc sell the sur¬ 
plus of their manufactured wares upon the local market, where naturally 
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they could undersell free production owing to the fact that they paid 
low wages and were exempt from taxation, market dues, etc. An eco¬ 
nomic source of the Reformation is to be found in this condition. 

Radical as the Church was in some particulars, it was singularly 
conservative in others. The result was that peasant rebellion, when it 
occurred in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was almost always and 
everywhere upon church lands, against ecclesiastical manorialism, and 
tinged with anticlericalism. The same was true of the burgher move¬ 
ment in the towns when it arose. Bishops and abbots, far more than 
secular feudatories, were hostile to it and labored to suppress it. 

This is not the place to consider the rise and •spread of the town 
movement. It is sufficient to note the fact that the old Roman cities 
(ckntates) had naturally become the seats of the bishops, and that 
around monastery walls dense clusters of peasantry were gathered, who 
labored as serfs upon the glebe lands of the abbeys. When the social 
and economic awakening of Europe began in the eleventh century these 
groups were stirred as never before. A spirit which had lain dormant 
for nearly a thousand years began to be active in their midst. These 
populations, on the rejection of their demand for charters not merely 
abating abuses of which they complained, but granting fixed rights of 
self-government like that of levying their own taxes and administering 
their own courts, rebelled against the overlord, whether bishop or abbot, 
and formed a commune. The word became a detested one in the ears 
of the clerg)*. "Comniuuio aiitcm noz’unt ac ffcssimum twmcii —new and 
most outrageous word," exclaims Abbot Guibert de Nogent of the re¬ 
bellion of the people of Laon against the feudal authority of their bishop. 

The most consistent attitude taken against the towns ^^'as that of the 
clergj', and it was almost universally hostile. The dignitaries of the 
Church were often barons dressed in the cloth and saw in the new in¬ 
stitution subversion of their rights. The words of Guibert of Nogent 
are echoed by Bernard of Oairvaux and Ives of Chartres. More than 
one pope demanded the abolition of a commune: Innocent II ordered 
the abolition of Rheims; Eugene III, that of Soissons. The ecclesiastical 
writers of the time seem to have been utterly inca|)able of understanding 
the town movement. Richard of Devizes called it a “‘tumor plcbis, tumor 
regni, tepor sacerdoti." But of all the invectives against the communes 
none is so bitter as that of Jacques de Vitry against Beauvais. 

Feeling sometimes ran so high against the local clergy that the in¬ 
censed populace would indulge in anticlerical mockery and horseplay. 
At St. Valery, in ridicule of the clergy, the crowd marched around the 
building, attired in ecclesiastical robes, pretending to scatter holy water. 
It burned down the doors of the church and threw the images of the 
Virgin and John the Baptist into the fire; and later, a child haxnng died, 
two of their number performetl the funeral ceremony. At St. Riquier, 
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where the monks were accustomed to carry the relics of St. Riquier and 
those of St. Vigor in an annual procession, the people of the town, with a 
great show of solemnity, carried a dead cat and the bone of a horse 
and, having wrought a miracle with the relics, deposited them in the 
sanctuary of St. Riquier. 

And yet the Church had had, unwittingly, a large influence in promot¬ 
ing this very communal movement which it tried to suppress. For the 
Hildebrandine programme by seeking to emancipate the altar every¬ 
where, whether cathedral, abbey, priory, or parish church, from secular 
control, had thereby both relaxed the power of the ruling authority in 
the community and given the members of that commimky an example of 
new freedom. The communal spirit and aspirations of democracy were 
powerfully stimulated during the War of Investiture. The most striking 
instance of this is, of course, the papal advocacy of the Saxon peasantry 
and the Patarian party in Milan. In the issue, the Gregorian reforms 
raised a social and political spirit which the Church could not exorcise 
rmd which ultimately rebelled against the Church's temporal preroga¬ 
tives. 

Democratic, yet aristocratic; charitable, yet exploitive; generous, yet 
mercenary; humanitarian, yet cimel j indulgent yet severely repressive of 
some things; progressive, yet reactionary; radical, yet conservative— 
all these are qualities which characterize the conduct of the Church in 
the Middle Ages. Nevertheless, such contradictions were not as singular 
as they may s^. For it must ever be kept in mind that the CTiurch 
was not one thing but many things, a complex, cosmopolitan institution, 
and still an intensely local institution, exercising both spiritual and tem¬ 
poral power, an intricate economic and social polity. It was so intimate 
and personal in its relation that it touched eveiy man, woman, and child, 
yet high and far removed and idealistic. Under such conditions it is no 
wonder that the Church was a bundle of complexities* and contradictions. 
While the highest offices of the Church were always open to men of 
lowly birth, the Church as an institution was both aristocratic and auto¬ 
cratic. Even the leaven of the Cistercian Order, which was more demo¬ 
cratic both in spirit and in organization than the old Benedictine and 
Guniac orders, and the broad and sincere democracy of the Franciscan 
and Dominican orders, failed to democratize the Church. To the end 
of the Middle Ages it remained politically and spiritually autocratic, 
sodally and economically aristocratic. 

The charity of the medieval Church was not wholly disinterested. One 
may readily admit its large activities in poor relief, the social service 
afforded by its hospitals and orphanages. Rut its owm practices of eco¬ 
nomic exploitation often induced the |)Overty which it was called upon 
to relieve, and it is questionable whether in proportion to its enormous 
resources the Church actually contributed as much as lay society to pooi 
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rdief. It was not infrequently more inclined to petition and even to 
compel the laity to contribute to poor relief than to dispense its own 
resources. One gets a painful impression of the mercenary attitude of 
many churchmen in the Life of SL Efoi, who lived in the seventh cen¬ 
tury* There a good Christian is pictured as one who presents the oblationj 
who consecrates a part of the fruits of his industry to God^ who offers 
presents and tithes—this was before the tithe was imposed by law'— 
to the clergy* The Church placated criticism and silenced complaint by 
temporary doles made in extreme exigency, but was not always genuinely 
humanitarian. The Church’s charity sometimes seemed an anodjue to 
social discontent; palliative, but not effectively remedial. Sluch that 
was given to the Church for alms was in the form of permanent endow¬ 
ment. 

The medieval Church was a poor political economist, but exercised 
an ingenuity approaching genius in revenue and fiscal matters, as In 
domanial exploitation, market management, and mint rights. The mechan¬ 
ism of Church administration was converted into an elaborate machine 
for raising moneys This is truer of the secular than of the regular 
clergy, for the reason that the bishops were the Churches author- 
ized administrative agents, while the monks were not* and be¬ 
cause the bishops more than the abbots had affinities wHth feudal 
courts and the political world in general. Even early In the twelfth cen¬ 
tury it was notorious that *‘mortey talked” in church affairs. The abbot 
Guibert of Nogent tells how\ when Pascal II was in France in iiii* 
knowing that the cardinals in the papal train "had great hopes of 
money*” he came to the papal court “stuffed with money, I and my 
fellow-ahbot Adalberon of St, Vincent, each of us carrying twenty 
pounds of money with which the wide gap of their expectations was 
filled/’ We have already seen how intensely economic and fiscal were 
the factors involved in the War of Investiture. The long drawn out 
conflict with the Byzantine Empire to establish religious unity once 
more after the separatiem in 1054 has been intelligibly interpreted in 
terms of economic motive. Among those who most severely eritidzed 
the Church for its corruptions* and who w^ere most unsparing in their 
denunciations of the character of the clergy^ were some of the most 
saintly, as well as some of the most thoughtful sons of the Church— 
men like St. Bernard, Peter Damieni, Peter Cantor, Hildebert of Le 
Mans, Peter of Elois* and Robert Grosseteste, 

The ever-^widening jurisdiction of Rome opened the door to fiscal 
abuses and corrupt influence. Churchmen of vision like St. Bernard 
and John of Salishuty, as early as the middle of the twelfth century 
looked with misgiving and alarm upon the growing menace to the 
papacy’s spiritual nature liable to arise from the enormous mass and 
complexity of administrative dutie.^ thrown upon, the popes by the 
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concentration of so much church business in their hands, and the danger 
of corruption owing to excessive hscality. “Could I but see,” deplored 
St, Bernard in a letter to Eugene III, his close friend, "before my death 
the Church of God as she was in ancient days when the apostles cast 
their nets to capture not gold or silver, but souls!’’ He condemned the 
dotttiuium lcmf>oralc of the papacy and the political position of the bish¬ 
ops everywhere. A few years later we discover John of Salisbury* com¬ 
plaining of the immense burden of the {>apal office and fearing, as well 
he might, for the health of his friend Hadrian IV. The killing nature of 
the office a century before this had excited the curiosity of Peter Danii- 
cn\, and he gave the popes not over four or five years as their limit of 
life. And indeed the only medieval pope of long pontificate is Alexander 
III (I )• The notoriously unsanitary nature of medieval Rome un¬ 

doubtedly largely accounts for the mortality of the popes, but the im¬ 
mense burden of administration must have been a factor in their swift 
breakdown, although, too, it should be remembered that most of them 
were not young when elected. Yet even youthful popes like Innocent 
III did not live to advanced age. 

We have detailed accounts of various sources of papal revenue ... in 
the Liber Censuum drawn up under the direction of the camerarius Cencius, 
afterwards Pope Honorius HI, in the year 1192. Besides the revenue from 
the papal domain proper, a census was received: (i) from monasteries 
which had placed themselves under the papal “protection." and who in the 
course of the twelfth century gained exemption from the spiritual as well 
as the temporal control of their diocesans; (2) from some lay rulers and 
nobles, who put themselves under papal “protection," or, like the kings of 
Aragon and the Norman rulers of South luly and Sicily, recognized papal 
overlordship; (3) in the form of Peter’s Pence, from England since Anglo- 
Saxon times, and. in the twelfth century from Norway, Sweden, and some 
other countries as well.** 

New sources of revenue were found in veneration of relics, miracles, 
private masses. In the latter part of the ninth centur>’ a new penitential 
system of Irish origin came in which sanctioned a whole series of tariffs 
which the Frankish Church had once rejected. 

The Crusades, especially through the disposal of indulgences, proved 
a mighty money-maker for the Church. 

In 1184 those who cannot themselves take the cross are bidden to give 
alms to support the Crusade, and. in return for these contributions and for a 
threefold repetition of the Paternoster, are promised a partial indulgence. 
In 1195 Celestine III writes to Hubert of Canterbury as his English legate 
that “those who send of their goods in aid of the Holy Land shall receive 

** Cambridge Sfedieeal History, V, xi. 
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pardon of their sins from their bishop on the terms he shall prescribe.” In 
1215 the Fourth Lateran Council goes a step farther and promises a plenary 
indulgence to those who shall contribute to the crusading funds in propor¬ 
tion to their means. With that step the downward path was begun.** 

Yet it would be unjust to hold the Church wholly responsible for this 
degradation. The barbarian codes had substituted a scale of graduated 
fines for offenses to such a vast degree that the abstract moral nature of 
misdeeds was obliterated in the popular mind, and the penalty was re¬ 
garded not as a fine but as a quittance. The psychology of medieval 
Europe must be understood if one is to be just to the medieval Church. 
It is literally true that in the Middle Ages ever\lhing had its price— 
offices of Church and State, “presents” to judges, advantageous mar¬ 
riages and marriage settlements, wardship, etc. Fees were attached to 
all such administration. With the prevalent thinking so concrete, it was 
unavoidable that the penitential system should reflect such psycholog)'. 
As far back as the fifth century Salvian mournfully complained tliat 
“excepting a very few saints, men have thought to atone for their crimes 
with a piece of money.” 

Tlie doctrine of a treasury of merit due to the supererogatory works 
of Christ, the martvTs, and the saints, in the popular thought too often 
was construed into belief that good w'orks or money might compensate 
for delinquencies, and the important condition attached thereto by 
church teaching, that sincere repentance must precede indulgence was 
lost sight of or lowered to a great degree. The theory and the practice 
alike of indulgences, indeed, may be theologically justified, but never¬ 
theless the system of indulgences was prol>ably the most widespread 
form of raising church revenue and the one most liable to abuse. 

But there was a better and brighter side to the system of indul¬ 
gences. They were a remarkable social factor in the development of 
medieval civilization. The tens of thousands of indulgences that were 
granted for charitable works had an immense influence U|X)n social and 
economic conditions. So, too, churches, schools, hospitals, bridges, road 
and harbor improvements, the redemption of marshes and fens, or mak¬ 
ing forest clearings, gilds and confraternities organized for works of 
mercy and relief, loan associations such as the *‘Montes Pictatls*’ were 
started and sustained by the sale of indulgences. Money was thus 
raised for material improvements, and commtmity enterprises thus 
swung which otherwise could not have been carried through with 
success. 

The hundreds of incidents and anecdotes told of the corruption of 
the clergy in the thirteenth century, even after allowxmcc for exaggera¬ 
tion, leave a painful impression and vividly picture the avarice of too 

*• Ibid., 323. 
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many high churchmen of the time. Corrupt ecclesiastical government 
ultmiately led to corrupt practice in administration of the sacraments— 
the barter and sale of spiritual values, the debauching of sacerdotal 
prerc^ative and authority to mercenary ends. In a measure the charge 
may be made that the Church capitalized its spiritual authority for 
revenue purposes. Although the Church, of course, never officially ap¬ 
proved of such a course, there is abundant evidence in ecclesiastical legis¬ 
lation that such abuse widely prevailed. Unscrupulous priests refused to 
perform the sacraments of marriage, baptism, and even extreme unction 
and burial unless a fee were paid, thereby converting “voluntary offer¬ 
ings into fixed charges. In 99 ® bishop of Puy in a proclamation to 
the clergy of his diocese declared: “No priest shall take money for 
baptism, for it is the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 

Count Robert of Robertstone complained to the local archdeacon that 
the latter was impoverishing the peasants of his manors by the exces¬ 
sive number of ransoms for sin” which he imposed upon them, and 
denounced him as an “exacter of crimes and lover of transgressions.” 
The anecdote is told of a simple knight who naively said: “I thought that 
priests performed masses for the offerings’ sake.” Another knight 
thought that the priwt had invented the mass as a magical formula for 
the sake of the offerings. It is told of a rich man in Provence that when 
he died he left a large sum of money to a neighboring abbey. His son 
complained that the abbot had said nothing for his father’s soul except 
Requiescat in pace, ’ but the abbot showed him that those words out¬ 
weighed the money. 

Legacy-hunting on the part of the clergy became a scandal, even in 
the twelfth cenmry. Alexander III in 1170 decreed that no one could 
make a valid will except in the presence of a priest, and notaries who 
drew wills were liable to excommunication. An English church council 
decreed that when a man made a will he must dispose of part of his 
property to the Church for the good of his soul, and that a priest must 
be present when the will was made. The gallant William Marshall, a 
famous jouster and hero of tournaments in his prime, when on his 
deathbed was importuned by a priest by his bedside to leave all his 
rich prizes to the Church. In 1234 the council of Arles decreed that 
wills not made in the presence of a priest were invalid. If so made 
the testator was deprived of burial in consecrated ground and the 
notary who drew the will was liable to excommunication. To die 
intestate was regarded as robbing the Church. 

Even the heretical movements of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
had important roots in economic and social conditions. Leutard of 
Chalons, who founded a short-lived sect in the diocese of Chalons 
got a following among the “rustics” by preaching that the exaction of 
tithes was not authorized in the New Testament and was an abuse of 
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the clergy. Waldo of Lyons and the Waldensians, or “Poor Men of 
Lyons,” represented a reaction against the riches and worldliness of 
churchmen in high places, and endeavored to restore apostolic poverty 
and simplicity once more. Arnold of Brescia tried to employ the com¬ 
munal revolution in northern Italy to the same end by persuading the 
burgher governments of the cities to secularize the local wealth of the 
clergy. In the first quarter of the twelfth century a notorious and popu¬ 
lar heretic in Flanders was one Tanchclm, whose following of peas¬ 
antry and rustics was enormous; he preached the abolition of tithes 
and the manorial dues exacted by the clerg)\ together with other radical 
religious and social doctrines. When he perished a blacksmith named 
Manasses attempted to preserve the movement he had inspired and 
formed a fraternity called, significantly, a “gilda.” It is significant, in the 
south of France where the great Albigensian heresy held sway for many 
years, that so many of the culprits dragged l)efore the courts of the 
Inquisition were poor weavers, and that the very word for weaver 
(tisserand) became a synonym for heretic. In lower Germany the Sted- 
inger movement was closely associated with peasant protest against the 
hardening of the manorial regime and the burden of the tithes. The 
heresies were often vehicles for the expression of a vast and complex 
social unrest and the instrument of rebellion against prevalent economic 
grievances and abuses. 

Unfortunately, instead of remedying the corruption within its own 
system, which in the thirteenth century was largely the provocative 
cause of the prevalence of heresy, the Qiurch hardened and sharpened 
its policy toward heresy. It confounded with heresy political and eco¬ 
nomic teaching at variance with its own material interest, and involved 
all dissidents, of whatsoever sort, in a common condemnation and a 
common ruin. The Giurch became as sensitive to popular attacks upon 
the freedom and property of the clergy as to criticism of its dogmas. 
Roth the attempt of city magistrates to impose taxes upon church 
property, which it must be remembered was of enormous value and 
entirely exempt from taxation, and the rel>cllion of the rural peasantry 
against exorbitant tithes, were branded as outrageous heresy. Finally 
the Church resorted, in the south of France, to methods of extermina¬ 
tion and organized the infamous Albigensian “Crusade.” 

The basest of economic motives were appealed to in this Crusade. 
The property of heretics was promised to informers. Feudal nobles 
and city magistrates enriched themselves by this means of spoliation. 
Delatorism became a profession. The confiscation of property and the 
burning of heretics became a species of economic aggrandizement and 
enrichment by avaricious clergy and covetous nobles and officials. “Per¬ 
secution became almost as much a financial speculation as a matter of 
faith.” Lucius III in 1184 endeavored to niake the Church the sole 
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beneficiary of all property confiscated from condemned heretics, but 
could not enforce it. The Church had to divide the spoiL In the first 
and most fanatical stage of the Alhigeiisian movement all property was 
swept away. In 1237 Gregory IX declared that the dowers of catholic 
wives of heretics were not to be confiscated "except in certain ctreutn- 
stances." Ten years later Innocent IV formally excluded dowries of 
catholic wives from forfeiture. In Italy usually onc-tbird of the prop¬ 
erty of a condemned heretic went to the informer, one-third to the In^ 
^uisitorsp one^third to the local magistrates. The bishop of Rodez boasted 
lhat he bad made loo^ooo in a single "drive" on the heretics in 
his diwese. The bishop of Albi did a rushing business in selling com¬ 
mutations of confiscation to condemned heretics who repented. Perse¬ 
cution of heretics often w'as a lucrative form of extortion and enrich¬ 
ment. 

At the end of an extended inquiry into the subject of "Confisca¬ 
tions for Heresy" the late Henry C. Lea summariied the economic and 
social effects of the Churcb^s persecution of heretics in the thirteenth 
century, especially the Othari or Albigensians. in these words ■ 


It la ^y to see how prosperous cities were reduced to poverty, how in¬ 
dustry languished, and how the independence of the municipalities was 
liroken. . . * ^ome mvemorics have been preserved of the goods and ebai- 
tels sequestrated ss when in December, 1-90. and January, ijoo, twenty- 
five or thirty of ^e wealthiest citizens of AEhi were suddenly seized and 
condemn^, . . That of Raymond CaUerie, a notary, gives us every de¬ 

tail af tiic plenishing of a well-to-do burgher’s households very pillow 
sheet, and coverlet is enumerated, every article of kitchen gear, the salted 
provisions and g^ain, and even his wife^s little trinkets. We have a simi¬ 
lar insight into die stock of goods of Jean Baudier, a rich merchant. Every 
fragment of stuff 15 duly measured off—cloths of Ghent. Ypres, Amiens 
Cambrai. St, Omer, Rouen, Montcomet, ete. His town house and farm 
were inventoried with the same conscientious care. ... In addition to 
the misery inflicted by these wholesale confiscations 00 the thousands of 
mnocent women and children thus stripped of everything it would be al 
most impossible to exaggerate the evil which they entailed upon all dashes 
in the busmen of daily hfe. All safeguards were withdrawn from every 
transact™. Ko creditor or purchaser could be sure of the Orthodoxy M 
him with whom he was dealings and even more than the principle thar 

living, the practice of proceeding against tlie niemorv of the dead after an 
^’rtually unlimited, rendered it impossible for any man to feel 
secure m the possession of property, whether it had * T- ? 

for or had 

Persecution of the dead hy the inquisitorial process was 1 mru-irmr^ ' 

i<Tipofisibic and confiscation Ine^b^e^ 

Xot only i.ere all alienations made by heretics set asitU X. ^ ‘ 

wr«t(d froo. .lie i,.,ro[,.,v.r5. bul jli debts oontr.«t!l by ,h^, 
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hypothecations and liens given to secure loans were void. ... As no man 
could be certain of the orthodoxy of another it will be evident how much 
distrust must have been thrown upon every bargain and every sale in the 
commonest transactions of life. The blighting influence of this upon the 
development of commerce and industry can readily be perceived, coming as 
it did at a time when the commercial and industrial movement of Europe 
was beginning to usher in the dav^m of modem culture. ... It was this, 
among other incidents of persecution, which arrested the promising civili¬ 
zation of the south of France and transferred to England and the Nether¬ 
lands, where the Inquisition was comparatively unknown, the predominance 
in commerce and industry.** 

As pontifical authority waxed and the papal monarchy rose high over 
all Europe both in Church and in State, the revenues of the pope kept 
pace with the enlargement of his prert^tive. When the papacy wrested 
lay investiture from the hands of the kings and princes the popes 
exacted a prodigious fee from every new bishop, which rose progres¬ 
sively until in the form of annates it became the entire revenue of the 
diocese during the first year of the new bishop's incumbency'. What this 
may have amounted to in actual money may be appreciated when it is 
said that the revenue of alien clerics alone, chiefly Italians and Savoy¬ 
ards, in England in 1252 was three times as great as the income of the 
king. The income of the Lateran in the thirteenth century must have ex¬ 
ceeded the combined revenue of all the sovereigns of Europe at that 
time. Annates, or “first fruits,” fees arising from api)ellate causes car¬ 
ried up from episcopal courts to the pope sitting in curia. disi)ensations, 
pluralities (permission by dispensation for a cleric to hold more than 
one office, and often many offices simultaneously), and its opposite, the 
practice of py'ramiding several merely nominal incumbents (for a fee) 
upon one office—these, and many other administrative devices of the 
papacy provided resources tliat by the thirteenth century staggered Eu¬ 
rope. The papacy was the greatest Ijankcr in Christendom. Its fiscal 
agents, the detested "Lombards” and “Cahorsians” were spread like 
a net over the continent. 

Inasmuch as most of the w'eight of these new' forms of ta.xation 
and exploitation fell upon the people at large, for the clergy naturally- 
passed on the burden imposed upon them from above to their parish¬ 
ioners, one may judge of the magnitude of the ecclesiastical taxation 
imposed upon Europe. Some of the roots of the Reformation are to be 
found in the luxury and profligacy of the clergy and the burden borne 
by the masses from the thirteenth century onward until the storm 
broke in the sixteenth century. It is true that Europe in the thirteenth 
century was far richer than formerly, but it may be questioned whether 
the material weight of the ecclesiastical system lx)me by Euroj^e was 

**English Historical Rexieu’, II, 235-36. 
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not at the same lime greater than it had been in earlier centuries, in 
spile of Europe's greater wealth and increased population. 

To all these forms of ecclesiastical taxation must be added the enor¬ 
mous expenditure made for erection of the great cathedrals and minsters 
when that building enthusiasm which gave rise to the Romanesque and 
later Gothic architecture swept over Europe. The cost of building the 
great cathedrals and minsters which so charm the traveler in Europe 
today, and the maintenance of their daily services and altars entailed 
extensive annual revenues impos^ upon the industry and savings of the 
people. The taxation and diversion of capital and labor to such an im¬ 
mense number of church edifices and for the celebration of an unneces¬ 
sary number of serv'ices must have been very hea%'y. Figures show that 
the ratio of increase in number of churches far exceeded the ratio of 
increase of Europe s population. In the three centuries between iloo 
and 1400 the population, of England increased about 700,000^ or about 
ten per cent in each century. Yet in the whole of England during the 
150 years between 1066 and 1216 the number of monajicnes atone 
erected—to say nothing of parish churches and the great cathedrals-^ 
was 476 abbeys and priories, and 87 alien priories. 

The loftiness of the motive must not deceive us as to the burden of 
these sacrifices by or compulsory charges upon the people* “While these 
structures were in some degree the expression of ardent faith* yet 
more were the manifestation of the jiride of the prelates who erected 
them. * . . We must not lose sight of the supreme effort which they 
cost.' And they liad not the excuse of being puhlic improvements like 
many secular buildings. The contemporary literature of protest against 
these exactions is too iiositive for us naively to think that all these 
beautiful cathedrals, abbeys, anti minsters were the result of pure and 
intense religious passion. It speaks volumes for the great material ad¬ 
vancement of Europe during the eleventh* twelfth, and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies, and is striking evidence that the population must have rapidly 
increased, that society was able to Ijear the immense burden of such 
expenditures and still raise the standard of living and the physical com¬ 
fort of the people. 

The Churches economic practices failed to keep abreast of changes 
in economic condition. It was, as we have seen, the greatest land-owner 
of the Middle Ages. In the days when Europe was almost wholly agri¬ 
cultural and almost all material wealth was in terms of land and the 
by-products of an agrarian society, like hides, leather* sheep, wool, and 
raw materials in general, the Church was very- rich. But the economic 
revolution of the eleventh and tvrelfth centuries due to the rise of 
commerce and industry began to produce new forms of wealth like 
commercial commodities and articles of manufacture which competed 
with the older forms of wealth and attracted the peasantry from the 
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helds to the towns. The result was that the Church had increasing dif¬ 
ficulty in finding farm labor. The Church became “long" on unprofit¬ 
able land and "short" on labor; in other words it began to get “land- 
poor." 

Moreover, the economic revolution entailed a rise in prices and an 
increase in the cost of living for which the Church was unprepared, 
Ijecause it did not understand nor anticipate the profound changes which 
were taking place, or was unwilling to accommodate itself to them. 
I'he once ample stipends of bishops and abbots now failed adequately 
to support them. E^lesiastical revenues all over Europe showed alarm¬ 
ing shrinkage so that not only salaries and maintenance became in¬ 
creasingly difficult to meet, but even the expenses of worship became 
an anxiety. In this critical position the Church, as we have seen, re¬ 
couped itself by capitalizing its authority, and by means of indulgences, 
dispensations, fees, and annates refilled its cofifers. But this expedient 
was at the price of forfeiting much of the respect of Europe, and at 
the same time becoming flagrantly corrupt and notoriously avaricious. 
"The Church," it has been well said, "was the least flexible member 
of society . . . and had not the means of entering into the new con¬ 
ditions.” 

The demand made by churchmen of vision that there be "fewer 
churches, fewer altars in them, fewer persons ordained, and more care 
in their selection as well in the highei as in the lower orders" was not 
popular among the clergy. In a remarkable book entitled Gemma Ec~ 
clesiastica a bishop of the late twelfth century described some of these 
evils in the Church and pointed out the remedy. But his words fell on 
deaf ears. Alluding to the fact that under the old law there was but 
one temple and one altar he writes: "In imitation therefore of the one 
temple there ought to be in every town but one church; or, if the city 
be very populous, a few only, and these subject to the great church. 
The multiplication of chapels has given occasion to unlawful gifts 
and many other monstrous and disorderly practices. It would be far 
better that the churches be fewer in number and divine service per¬ 
formed in them less frequently." 

Instead of meeting the increased cost of living and the rise in prices 
by measures of constructive economic reform, the Church shortsightedly 
tried to make both ends meet by multiplying the number and kind of 
tithes exacted, by increasing the manorial dues imposed upon its peas- 
antry, by inventing a multiplicity of ecclesiastical fees, in addition to 
other expedients, in order to augment its income. It increased the num¬ 
ber of chapels in the cathedrals and great churches in order to attract 
gifts of money for their erection and the endowment of the altars in 
them; two, three, four, and even more masses were celebrated cot- 
secutively and on the same day and fees exacted for the celebration 
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of masses and obits. Unscrupulous bishops multiplied fees and condoned 
cj^tortionate methods of their officials. In one instance a bishop, 
having consecrated a new church, immediately suspended divine serv¬ 
ice in it bemuse his fee was not sufficiently large. In another an arch¬ 
bishop justified this simoniacal practice by arguing: “1 do not sell the 
church. 1 only sell niy favor. Why should any one have my favor who 
has done nothing to deserve it?*’ The practice among bishops of be¬ 
stowing church benefices upon nephews while mere children, that under 
pretext of wardship they might longer pocket the profits was a great 
abuse. Church endowments and nominal offices were frequently be¬ 
stowed upon relatives who were ne’er-do-wells in order to provide for 
them. Church benefices were bestowed in reversion. Church offices were 
multiplied and sold to rich aspirants for clerical honor or clerical priv- 
^ money while a poor priest actually performed 

the dmies of the office; or, in many a case, no duties were attached to 
the office. *A wickedness exists beyond that of the priests of Baal," 
r^rds a bold and indignant critic of the twelfth century, "for the 
bishops exact an oath of their inferior clergy that they will carry all 
causes out of which money can be made into the bishop’s court in order 
to extort fees and fines.’’ 


With the pontificate of Innocent IV (1243-54) “the greatest power 
on earth w^ in the hands of a consummate man of business,’’ and an 
incomp^ble lawyer, who brought to bear upon the resources of the 
paiial office the astuteness of one bom and brought up in the rich and 
intensely mercantile city of Genoa. His fiscal operations constituted a 
turning-point in the history of the medieval papacy when, so far as 

of ovc" 20.000 documents, the head 
of the Church prostituted his spiritual prerogatives for power and riches. 

pUmtudo poustahs which Innocent IV possessed and effectively 
used (as .n ,246. whm by sk.lful distribution of dispensations he broke 

^wer of the States of the Church. Dante does not mention Innocent 
IV by tame among the ^pa denizens of Hell. as.he does his suc¬ 
cessors, Nicholas III and Boniface VIII. whom he "is never weary of 
branding wntb the name of infamy"; but modem research has con- 

' 'u the fiscal prostitution 

and detouring of the ^pacy liegan. Nicholas III, who was of the 
Orsin. family, was de«ril«<l as "a Bear too eager to advance the cubs" 

his owTpu™."°" "ho "put vast wealth into 

In the light of farts like these one understands more clearlv than 
^ I,*-*'' °! St. Franos of Assisi in his idealization of poverty 

and his condemnation of clerical worldliness and temporal magnificence 
More than any other man he and the movement he inspired saved the 
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Church from extinction through corruption. Clear-headed and deeply 
it^ligious leaders like St. Francis and St. Dominic scathingly condemned 
the corruption of the Church, its worldliness, hardness of heart, mer¬ 
cenary character, social arrogance. The latter sajd that the bishops had 
ceased to be shepherds of their flocks and had become wolves. When 
the pope showed the austere saint the treasure of the Lateran Palace 
with the remark that the successor of St. Peter was not compelled to 
say like Peter, “Silver and gold have 1 none,” Dominic dryly replie<l: 
“Yes, neither can Peter’s successor say, ‘Take up thy bed and walk.’ ” 
'I'he Begging Friars, or Franciscans, and the Preaching Friars, or 
Dominicans, alike laid emphasis on practical charity and on popular 
preaching in the vernacular language in order to bring the gospel home 
to the people. They preached in the open air in the streets, market¬ 
places, at fairs, along the road as fellow travelers with the swarms 
of pilgrims bound for holy places like the tomb of Becket at Canter¬ 
bury, St. James of Compostella, Mont St. Michel, and Rome. Until the 
thirteenth centur>’ preaching was little part of the office of the parish 
priests. That was a duty and a right of the bishops only, who usually 
were too much engrossed in ecclesiastical adminstration or politics to 
give attention to it. This w'eak point in the system of the Church the 
heresies took advantage of, and thereby gained popularity with and 
control of the masses. In self-defense—and prompted by the success 
of the friars—the Church adopted the method of its adversaries, and 
made preaching in the vernacular the duty of every priest. In spite of 
its aristocratic leanings and its hierarchic character, the Church had to 
l)e responsive to the new democratic spirit and condition of the thir¬ 
teenth century, when serfdom was waning, towns had arisen, trade and 
commerce, eminently the means of livelihood of the common people, 
had developed. Only by popularizing its methods could the Church 
keep its popularity* and retain its hold upon society. 

While many individual churchmen in the Middle .Ages displayed 
unusual capacity* as practical administrators, and some of them, notably 
Gregory* VII, large economic vision, the Church as a whole was a poor 
political economist. The roots of the Church’s economic theory are to 
be found in the radical social democratic ideas of early Christianity re¬ 
corded in the New Testament. 

The teaching of the Gospel as to worldly goods had been unmistakable. 
It had repeatedly warned men against the pursuit of wealth, which would 
alienate them from the service of God and choke the good seed. It had in 
one striking instance associated spiritual perfection with the selling of all 
that a man had, that he might give it to the poor. It had declared the poor 
and hungry blessed, and had prophesied woes to the rich. Instead of anx¬ 
ious thought for the food and raiment of the morrow, it had taught trust 
in God; instead of selfish appropriation of whatever a man could obtain. 
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a clarity which gave freely to all who asked. And in the members of the 
earliest Christian Church it presented an example of men who gave up 
their individual possessions, and had all things in common. VVe cannot 
wonder that, with such lessons before them, a salutary reaction from the 
self-seeking of the pagan world sliould have led the early Christian Fathers 
to totally rondemn the pursuit of gain. It took them further—to the denial 
to the individual of the riglit to do what he liked with his own, even to 
enjoy in luxury the wealth he possessed. . . . 

If, however, to seek to enrich one's self was sinful, was trade itself 
justifiable? This was a question which troubled many consciences during 
the^ Middle Ages. On the one hand the benefits which trade conferred on 
society could not be altogether overlooked, nor the fact that with many 
traders the object was only to obtain what sufficed for their own mainte¬ 
nance. On the other hand thej* saw that trade was usually carried on by 
men who had enough already, and whose chief object was their ov^m gain: 

If covetousness is renwvetl," argues Tertullian, ‘‘there is no reason for 
gain, and. if there is no reason for gain, there is no need of trade.'* More¬ 
over, as the trader did not seem himself to add to the value of his wares, if 
he gained more for them than he had paid, his gain, said St. Jerome, must 
be another s loss; and, in any case, trade was dangerous to the soul, since 
it was scarcely possible for a merchant not sometimes to act deceitfully. 
To all these reasons was added, by many of the more saintly churchmen, 
yet antHher, which, had it been listened to, would have put an end to secu¬ 
lar activity altogether. The thought of the supreme importance of saving 
the individual soul, and of communion with God, drove thousands into the 
hermit hfe of the wilderness, or into monasteries: and it led even such a 
man as Augtistine to say that ‘business' was in itself an evil, for “it turns 
men from seeking true rest, which is God." *» 

In the earlier centuries of the Middle Ages these doctrines were not 
a great economic hardship and provoked little protest. For commerce 
was at a low ebb from the fifth to the eleventh century; both public 
and private economy was almost wholly of an agricultural nature, and 
economic self-sufficiency in primary staple productions the prevailing 
condition of things. 

But in the eleventh century began a great moving of the stagnant waters. 
The growth of towns, the formation of merchant bodies, the establishment 
of markets—even if they did no more than furnish the peasant and the 
lord of the manor with a market for their surplus produce, brought men 
face to face with one another as buyer and seller in a way they had not 
btxn before. But they did more; they prepared the way for the growth 
of a new class, a class of craftsmen, who could exist only on condition that 
they were able to sell their manufactures. At the same Ume. new needs for 
money appeared both in the Crusades and in the passion for church¬ 
building. which the religious revival of the tenth century brought with 

>* .\shley. Introduction to Economic History, ia6. 
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it. Hence economic questions, especially such as concerned the relations of 
seller and buyer, of creditor and debtor, became of the first importance. 
With these new dangers before them, churchmen began once more to turn 
their attention to economic matters, and to meet what they regarded as the 
evil tendencies of the Roman law, *'the principle of the world,” by a fresh 
application of Christian principles. On two doctrines especially did they 
insist—that wares should be sold at a “just price.” and that the taking of 
interest was sinful. They enforced them from the pulpit, in the confes¬ 
sional, in the ecclesiastical courts.’* 

The “just price” was estimated upon the cost of production and the 
degree of ne^ without regard to competition, which was held to be 
sinful. The Church endeavored to sustain this “just price” by force of 
law, ignoring the elements of supply and demand, and competition. 
St. Thomas Aquinas rect^ized the new necessity of commerce, but 
tried to save the economic theory of the Church by making allowance 
for the motive with which commerce was conducted, and made this the 
criterion of legitimacy. “There are two ways,” he says—I borrow the 
translation of Miss Davison, Forerunners of St. Francis, pp. 341-342— 

in which it is possible to increase the prosperity of a commonwealth. The 
more worthy is the production of an abundance of necessities by virtue of 
the fertility of the land; the other is by means of commerce by which what 
is necessary is brought to a common market from different places. The 
former is the more desirable condition, since it is better that a state should 
possess an abundance of riches from its own soil, for when merchants are 
necessary to maintain the people, injury may result to them in time of war 
when communications are checked. Also the coming of foreigners is apt 
to corrupt the morals of any people. If the citizens devote themselves to 
commerce, there is opportunity for many vices. For when merchants desire 
to increase their gains, the others also are filled with cupidity. The calling 
of a merchant is widely different from that of a soldier. The former ab¬ 
stains from manual labor, enjoys the good things of life and becomes soft 
in body and flabby in mind. For this reason a state should restrict its 
commercial pursuits. 

In the matter of wages and rent scholastic thinking w^as also as far 
removed from the actual operation of economic laws. Today it is 
recognized that the wages of the artisan shall increase with an increase 
in the market price of what he has labored to produce. The scholastic, 
however, regarded labor as a commodity to be bought and sold like 
wares, of which wages were the price. The remuneration of the worker 
was measured not by the value of his product, but by the extent of his 
needs—a doctrine which if effective would have kept w'ages perma¬ 
nently low and reduced the artisan classes to an industrial proletariat. 

Economte Journal, XXXI, 233. 
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As to rent, the scholastics regarded it as a species of partnership in 
which the owner of the land contributed one factor of production, the 
laborer the other* It was recognized that land might vary in value ac¬ 
cording to fertility, improvement, location, etc., but since there was not 
opportunity for modem free dealing in land in a feudal society, rents 
tended to remain fixed, or customary. Thus it will be seen that in gen¬ 
eral the doctrine of the '^just price" hurt the merchant, the doctrine of 
wages hurt the artisan, but tliat the doctrine of rent was favorable to 
the lower class and operated against the welfare of the land-owning 
class. 

Maximum and sumptuary laws, the *'jusE price,” became the order 
of the day. Here the Church and, the secular courts parted corapany. 
however. The Church discouraged—or at least professed to discourage 
trade as worldly and sinful—while the State frankly sought to promote 
it. The secular courts followed the line of practical wisdom and ex¬ 
perience* The Church’s ordinances embodied an economic ideal which 
was both unpractical and impracticable, and, moreover, was regarded 
by the workaday world of merchants and artisans as grossly unjust and 
calculated to enforce perpetual poverty. The Church's concept of "value" 
was something absolute and apart from value in use and value in ex¬ 
change, something independent of supply and demand, something iu- 
irinsic and fixed ^ its theory, derived from Aristotle, that "money is 
sterile,” that the gospel phrase "Lend, hoping for nothing again,” must 
be taken literally and practised universally: its prohibition of the taking 
of interest as both opposed to Christian teaching and unethical, since 
It was exploitation of something free to all and common to all, namely, 
time (for to charge interest was. as it were, to sell a thing and then 
charge for the use of it) ; its denial in theory and in practice of the 
mobility of capjml (indeed, its doctrine that capital itself was worldly 
and the possession of it sinful) ; its denial of the principle and practice 
of credit—all these economic doctrines which were advocated hy the 
scholastics and enforced by civil and canon law, had a detrimental in¬ 
fluence upon the material welfare of medieval socielv. 

By the twelfth century, when commerce and industry had become 
a weakened and immensely active, these theories became issues of prac¬ 
tical importance which no longer interested only theologians and doc¬ 
trinaires, but interested princes, governors, legists, merchants, trades¬ 
men and the common people. The economic practice of the people re¬ 
fused to follow the teachings. The decrees of the Church were either 
ignored or, w-hat was more common, surreptitiously evaded. The busi¬ 
ness ingenuity of the times invented "iodirect exceptions” of many 
sorts. 



CHAPTER XXVt 


FEUDAUSi^ ANI> THE FtXJJlAL CLASSES 

The medieval state was a loose agglomeration of territories with "rights 
of property and sovereignty everj'where shading into one another," The 
several states were very much alike in political and social institutions ; y 
they professed the same religion and the governing classes had identical 
interests everywhere. Each was feudal in form of gavemment, in in¬ 
stitutions, in social structure. 

Medieval political theory^ was based upon a tripod: the Roman law, 
the teachings of ihe Fathers, and Germanic legal traditions and social 
institutions. Antiquity believed the State to be real, supreme, immutable, 
Jiermanent, above all, and not responsible to its subjects, Christianity, 
through St, Aiigusline, taught that civil society, f.r,, the State, being 
derived from sinful man (Nimrod was its founder), was CJ* ornpiic 
evil; that the Church was the perfect form of organized society; and 
the State at best was only to be tolerated within and subordinate to the 
Cliurch. With the primitive Germans, on the other hand, even when 
the inchoate State began to l)e formed among them, the emphasis was 
laid upon the rights of the individual. All three of these antithetic con¬ 
ceptions entered into the fabric of the medieval State. 

The Frankish Empire was essentially feudal in theory and practice. 
With its rupture this feudal character was communicated to the several 
states which were formetl out of its decomposition. But this process 
of political decomposition was not arrested with the formation of the 
si.'c several kingdoms into which the Frankish monarchy was split. 
The kingdoms themselves tended to subdivide into senii'inde]>cndent ^ 
pTinciiHliiies, so that each realm became a loose agglomeraiion of feudal 
fiefs. Under these conditions power became more and more personal. 

Tt was impossible to se|5arale the principle of rule from the person , 
of the ruler, and the bond which held society together w^as the mutual 
relation of lordship and homage. The relation of the lord and the vassal 
was a contractual one; and the theory' of contract was pushed upward 
to include the king. The State, instead of Itcing. as in the past, a com-i 
pact political entity, was converted into a loose contractual social or- 
ganism. 

The beginning and the end of the Carolingian house (y 5 ^“®® 7 )— ' 
for after the latter date the king was a mere seignior, the crown elective, 
and each king dependent upon the support of a handful of great nobles— 
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were the poles of a single process, to wit; the rise and triumph of 
feudalism. The Carolingians were brought to power and sustained in 
it for a centur)' by a potential feudalism, or rather vassalage. But the 
Carolingians were strong only so long as they retained their proprietary 
predominance. In the ninth century, however, the system became one 

V of reverse action. The vassals grew stronger and made themselves 
greater proprietors than the kings. Thej’ left the kings the husks of 
royalty and seized the com for themselves. Their fidelity became a 
fiction, their service a gesture. But the process of dissolution did not 
stop with the destruction of the Frankish Empire. For the same particu¬ 
laristic forces which had detached the grandees of the crown and the 
great provinces in the ninth century from royal control, in the tenth 
century wrought to divide and subdivide the provinces into quasi- 
independent fiefs. The high nobles became the victims of the same psy¬ 
chology and the same forces which they had employed against the mon¬ 
archy. 

The remote roots of feudalism a re to be found in the former Roman 
patrimonial proprietorship, which the Church and the Germans imitated 
and continued, and in the old Germanic concept of personal loyalty 
of all the members of the primitive comitafus, or w’ar-band, to its chief. 
Thus Rome contributed the property relation, the Germans the personal 
relation. Their fusion together formed the essential nature of feudalism. 
The two institutions became the obverse and the reverse side of the same 
thing. The union of the Carolingian benefice (or grant of land subject 

V to fixed services) with vassalage—itself a compound of ancient Celtic 
clientage with German loyalty—created the fief of the landed noble, 
which he held of some superior noble. The link in the long chain of 
phases by which this result was achieved was commendation, or the 

V promise of fidelity by the vassal to the overlord, or suzerain. The remote 
ancestors of the nobility of the Middle Ages were the armed domestics 
(antrustions, or men in the trust of the king) of the barbarian king- 

^ doms, who at first were personal vassals bound by an oath of com¬ 
mendation ; these later, in the time of the Carolingians, became vassals 
owning property in the form of benefices or fiefs. The obligation be¬ 
came both a personal and a property one, fidclitas representing the 
moral side, homage the material side of the relation, and the ceremony 
of commendation uniting the two into a single institution. Historians 
are divided in opinion as to which of these two separate sources was 
^ earlier in point of time, or greater in point of influence—the personal 
I or the property rcUtion. It really makes little matter and is a point for 
antiquaries. But it is important to know that this system as a form of 

^ government and a struemre of society grew up out of the disruption 
of the Frankish Elmpire in the ninth century, and incorporated much of 
the debris of that state into its organism. 
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An additional contributing factor to the formation of feudal society 
was the invasions of the Norsemen and the crying need, felt especially^ 
by the lower classes, for protection and security. The freeman of the 
ninth and tenth centuries in these adverse conditions had three options: 
to become a vassal of a landed proprietor more powerful than himself, 
in which case he, too, became a noble of inferior degree to his suzerain; 
to enter the Church; or to become a serf. Naturally the last was the 
fate of the largest part of the free population. For only the man pos¬ 
sessed of considerable land could interest another in helping to protect 
his property, and this the suzerain would do only upon condition of the 
performance of stipulated services to him by the vassal. 

It must not be supposed that this development was always made in an 
orderly way. As a matter of fact there was much wantonness and' 
spoliation of the weak by the strong, much injustice, much brutality., 
The negative nature of some of these early promises —not to injure 
or to hurt— is instructi ve. Nevertheless, in spite of its often violent^ 
and sinister character, there can be no doubt that feudalism as a whole 
was a phenomenon of social progress, of social integration, and not 
one of decay. If we take the long view we can see how constructive 
and how original and how great a civilization that of the feudal age 
was. The period of transition, the ninth and tenth centuries, it cannot 
be denied, was hard upon mankind, but when that period of trans¬ 
formation was overpassed and the new social institutions which were 
in process of formation had at last taken form, then a better era was 
ushered in. The new feudal regime found itself in new institutions of 
a political, social, and economic nature which were in harmony with 
and expressed the new society that had come into being. One may sym¬ 
pathize with the men of the ninth and tenth centuries in the “revel of v 
barbarism” which then prevailed, who looked back wistfully to the age 
of Charlemagne as a Golden Age, when Europe dwelt together in unity. 
Yet those violent centuries possessed the germs, the promise, and the 
potency of a new and greater civilization than that which had vanished 
away. By fixing society to the soil feudalism brought an end to the 
fluctuations that had characterized the barbaric life of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries. E^ppe became niprc- stabilized. The principles 
upon which feudalism rest^ were different and of higher morality than 
the autocracy and slavocracy of the later Roman Empire. Feudalism y 
duced the earlier excessive and barbaric individualism to obedience to 
law and order, crystallized in institutions of suzerainty, vassalage, fidel¬ 
ity, service, the rights and the duties of contract. In its finest form it 
produced a new civilization. Feudalism was not, an eminent historian 
has written, a bridge cast across the gulf between barbarism and civi¬ 
lization—it was itself a civilization, a high culture which reached its 
ajiogw between 1150 and 1250. 
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If the rights and obligations, the duties as well as the liberties, of 
this society had not early (by the beginning of the eleventh century) 
become thus defined and r^ularized, its customs socialized and their 
force given the sanction of law by political or church authority, the 
cirilization of the feudal age would never have been bom, and Europe 
^ would have sunk into a storm of anarchy compared with which the 
violence of the ninth and tenth centuries was but a tempest in a teapot. 
For these first lords of the land, these ferocious warriors, formed 
“the freest population that ever existed," whose sense of liberty fre¬ 
quently extended into license. This anarchy would have been incom- 
|)atible with the very survival of society if these same men had not 
voluntarily combined themselves together by conventions and contracts 
which custom and tradition gradually hardened into law and which 
I honor compelled them to obey.vThc necessity of defense against itself 
forced the feudality to hierarchize itself, so that every proprietor, great 
' or small, was bound to another lord above him, who could at the same 
time give him protection and exact obedience to the law. 

The necessity of purchasing fidelity—for the lesser nobles drove 
shrewd barg^ains with those above them — was an important cause of 
the disappearance of movable wealth in tlw Je^ century. It could 
^not spent, since there was nothing to purchase beyond what was 
furnish^ by the soil, and the products of the soil were theirs already. 
Hence it was hoarded. .Accordingly, services more and more tended to 
be paid for in land, and as roads were bad, security slight, and all traffic 
beset with tolls, the circulation of commodities became intensely local¬ 
ized. Hence almost al^ produce was consumed upon the domain, no 
I sur plus w^ left for sale, and therefore the feudal age was one without 
capital. The only capital was land, and it was fixed, not mobile, a fact 
deeply responsible for the static condition and fixity of social structure 
in feudal society. 

It is sentimental to regret the decline of ancient civilization or dis¬ 
appearance of the ancient free German village community and the 
^ degradation of thousands of small freemen in this process. One may 
argue the question as to which is a preferable form of government. But 
the fundamental function of all government is to protect life and prop¬ 
erty , and, given the time, the elements, and the conditions, no other 
form of government and np. other form of society was possible in 
Europe, than feudalism, must deal with historical conditions as wc 
find them, and not indulge in theories and doctrinaire opinions. 

In theory the feudal system was probably the most ideal form of 
^ government the brain and heart of man has ever devised. The master 
of English historians has observed: 

It would have been a very excellent device if it could have been ad¬ 
ministered by archangels. ... The «_sence of the system was mutual 
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fidelity, and its proper consequence the creation of a corporate unity, and 
the recognition of it by every member, from the king to the villein. The 
bond was not a voluntary one, to be taken up and put aside at pleasure; 
tlie principle of cohesion was uniform throughout the mass. If then, on 
the one Hand, the maladministration of the system forced the different 
constituents of the nation into a physical union of interests, the essential 
character, which no maladministration could neutralize, supplied the very 
elements which were wanting for moral strength. Self-reliance was proved 
not to be incompatible with order, mutual faith, and regard to law; and 
these are indispensable for national strength and national spirit^ 

When the period of anarchic transition had passed and Europe began 
to settle down under the feudal r^me, it was not a reign of anarchy 
»^ut a reign of law, despite the many infractions of law. In its best days 
feudalism probably enforced the law about as effectively and as honestly 
as modem society docs. Because the ideas and the practices of the 
Middle Ages were very different from those of today, we must not 
be deceived into thinking that the civilization of the past was necessarily 
inferior to our own. The feudal system has gone the way of history, | 
but its fundamental principle, that the possession of property entails 
public duty, and that great private wealth owes something to society, 
is of the essence of good government and just social relations. 

It is easy for one imbued with current ideas of political and social 
democracy to condemn the aristocratic nature of the feudal regime. 
But, as the best members of that aristocracy were actuated by a sense 
of responsibility to one another, both to those above and to those below 
themselves, so they were possessed by a sense of responsibility and 
social obligation to the whole society around them, of which they 
were members, ^'fhis aristocracy was a landed aristocracy, its wealth 
was in land. The medieval concept of government was that wealth and 
social influence conferred the right to govern. The relation between ad¬ 
ministrative service and the possession of land was close. Landed wealth 
determin ed politi^ . But this medio'al concept also held that property 
entail^ the performance of duties to society and involved responsibility 
together with privilege. “Medieval liberty,” wrote Lord Acton, “differs 
from modem liberty in this, that it depmded on property.” To the same 
effect Maitland has said: “In the Middle Ages liberty and property 
arc closely connected ideas.” 

The diversity of kinds of law in those days may have found stimulus 
in their very variety, while with us there may lurk enervation and 
monotony in uniformity. Whatever prejudices we may have for present 
conditions, when feudalism finally found itself it was a noble form of 
government and contributed to the creation of_a splendid civilizatioou,! 

’ Stubbs, fnlroductioHs to the Rolls Sfries. loq. 
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The intenlependence of vassal and suzerain, the actual rights of the 
former to the lands he theoretically held as a gift, the power to transmit 
these lands to his descendants, these principles and others, which gradually 
developed and adjusted the framework of medieval society, had been gen¬ 
erally recognized by the middle of the tenth century. . . . When firmly 
fixed they prepared the way for a new conception of humanity. The gen¬ 
eration which was first wholly fashioned by them could drop the century- 
long debate over matters of administration. Relieved of the discussion of 
methods of government it could devote itself to its social and intellectual 
welfare. . . . The activity of decades was consumed in the strife, but the 
end justified the effort,* 

®^rly as 9^ not merely the Church but secular princes could dream, 
as a result of the reduction of private war, of the idea of universal 
peace and actually sketch the plan of a federation of the states of Eu¬ 
rope for that purpose. 

One need not imbue with the tinge of romance some of the social 
teachings of feudalism in order to admire them. In actual practice they 
were high and noble, and though many of them, as in all society, were 
often more honored in the breach than in the observance. The idea 
of personal honor and loyalty was a vivid moral force even in the most 
violent times. One has only to read the little Manual of Dhuoda, written 
in the depth of the ninth century, to realize this, and to discover that 
the injunctions therein were not mere empty precepts. The most in¬ 
famous^ crime in the feudal calendar was murder of one’s overlord, 
and it is the rarest crime to be met with in the Middle Ages. There 
is no instance of the rnurder of a sovereign by a vassal or subject in 
(he centuries of feudalism. King-killing was a political recourse of the 
generations of the Renaissance and Reformation. In the chanson Girart 
de Roussillon, which reflects the hardest age of feudalism, we find a 
remarkable example of the high moral value attached to the relation 
of a vassal bound by oath of fidelity to his suzerain. In the story Girart, 
having taken refuge in a forest, finds shelter for the night with an 
old hermit to whom he tells his plot to assassinate his overlord. The 
hermit is deeply shocked and exclaims: 

Thou woul^t kill thy suzerain! Neither clerk nor saint, not bishop nor 
tlw pope w^d ever consent to grant thee the Church’s forgiveness. The¬ 
ology and Holy Writ declare what should be done to a traitor. He shall 
ht torn asui^cr by horses, his body burned, his ashes scattered to the winds, 
the place of his execution shall be infamous, neither grass nor herb shall 
grow upon iL 

When Guibert of Nogent inveighs against the treason of Bishop Ascelin 

* Warren, in Procetdings Modem Language Assoc., N. S. XVII p. LL 
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of Laan in the tenth century^ the shocking thing to him is not that 
a bishop could so do, but that one who had taken an oath of fcal^* 
to his lord could go so far as to break it and to plot against him^ 

No more intensely personal form of government was ever conceived 
than that of feudalism^ and the cardinal principle of it was mutual re¬ 
sponsibility. The State was a loose contractual social organism- The 
teaching of the Church imparted a religious character, it is true, to the 
State; but at bottom the sanctions were more feudal than religious. Even 
the political thinking of the bishops ran in a feudal groove. 

The Church, as the interpreter and ordainer of the wnll of God 
among men, substantiated the theory of its ascendancy in actual practice 
by deposing Louis the Pious and Charles the Fat. Since justice was an 
attribute of God, and the Church was of divine foundation, the Church 
claimed the authority to determine what was right and just and what 
was not, in the conduct of kings. 

In order to make it more certain that the king would reign justly, 
the king was required to subscribe to a pntmissk/, or coronation oath, 
in which the c^tractualt feudal nature of the king^s authority is clearly 
manifested-'.ft was the duly of the king to do justice and himself to 
obey the law. If he failed so to do the contract could be abolished; his 
subjects had the right to repudiate the contract..fn feudal law a vassal 
had the right to war upon his suzerain, even the king, if denied justice. 
He could repudiate his homage and challenge his overlord. The con¬ 
verse was also true; the lord might repudiate his suzerainty and chal¬ 
lenge the vassal. 

It is a vulgar impression that the Middle Ages were a period of itre- 
sponsible and arbitrary violence and force. Violent the period was, but 
it was not one w'ithcut law. Indeed, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
very sensitiveness for law was oftentimes the reason for the violence. 
Bishop Stubbs has shown this in one of the most illuminating passages 
penned by any modem historian. 

Medieval litstory is a history of rights and wronger , + . The idea of 
right or rights was the leading idea of the Middle Ages—right or rights, 
because, whilst In the greatest men of the period there was a conscious 
attempt to exalt law and a willingness to abide by it, there was in the in¬ 
ferior actors, in the w'or&e men, a disposition to maintain their own rights 
within recognized limits, and, when they attacked the possessions or in¬ 
fringed the apparently equal rights of their opponents, to do it on the 
ground of legal pleas, , . + The Middle Ages . , , were ages of legal growth, 
ages in which the idea of right, as embodiftl in law', was the leading idea 
of statesmen, and the idea of rights justified or justifiable by the letter of 
laWt was a profound influence with politicians. . . . There was no fear of 
shedding blood, hut there was great fear of destroying right . . - some¬ 
thing that may be justified by law, not merely by the logic of the strong 
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band, . . . Medieval wars are, as a ni 5 c^ wars of rights; they arc seldom 
wars of tinprovofccd, never wars of absolutely unjust!liable, aggression, , . . 
There was war in abundance, public and private war* * , * What was meant 
was not that men loved law, hut that they did so far respect it as to wish 
to seem to have it always on their side. They did not attack their neighbors 
because they wanted glory, or because they could not bear rivalry, or be¬ 
cause their neighbors* armies were too strong for their safety, or because 
their neighbors* armies were so ill equipped that they might be an easy 
conquMt; but they alleged a legal claim or a legal grievance; and in the 
majority of cases really l^al claims and really legal grievances. . , . Men 
went to law to avenge their wrongs and to vindicate their right, and, when 
they could not get law that was strong enough to enforce itself, they went 
to war-“ 

The very sensitiveness (one might aimost say supersensitivencss) 
of the men of the feudal age to truest tons of Justice is proof of this 
mental attitude. The idea of justice was never less a theory' and never 
more actu^ than in the feudal age. But justice implies a sanction, and 
this sanction must be law. Now law, for the medieval man, was the 
product of experience and tradition* It was custom, the accretion of 
generations in the past* and silently accepted by the men of the present. 

'T.ven the prince could not contravene this customary law. Customarv 
law was the supreme law, and any modification of it had to be accepted 
by all, or at l^t. if the community were too large and too widely dis- 
persed to make approval or disapproval impossible, then it had to be ac¬ 
cepted by the governing class* by the imijor or sanior pars. The king 
himself was not above the law', for he was of the noble class and con- 
tnbuied to the formation of the law of his kind* He. too, was subject 
to the customary law of the land* His authority was very far from being 
that of a despot. The rnaxim of St* Augustine that an unjust law was 
not law rc^foTced this doctrine of "natural rights,*' which were dis¬ 
tinguished from positive law. The ancient German principle that the 
State was subordinate to law was at odds with the classical tradition 
that law was made by the State, 

We see this new and positive idea] reflected in the historiography of 
the deventh century. At this same time too, the student of medieval 
law begins to detect elements in it which are neither of Roman nor of 
ecclesiastical nor of German origin* but which may be described as 
feudal. It IS evident that some new and constructive ideas were begin¬ 
ning to leaven feudal society. The day of anarchy and sheer brute force 
of unrestrained violence and brutality such as characterized so much of 
the history of the tenth century, was Tjeginning to pass away, and a new 
epoch was dawning m which the mutuality of rights and duties of 
pnvil^es and obligations was better understood and more regarded. 

'Siuhhs, Lfcturcs qh Afedievai and Modrm Hiuory, *41-53. 
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i/Socially speaking, feudal society was aristocratic. We have some il- 
luminating literature with reference to social attitudes. The conception 
of a tripartite society of three ^'e^ales*'—the c jgrg> ' to pray, to praise 
God, anTuTnirnlMer spiritually to mankind; the nobles to preserve order, 
exercise police power, and protect the country against invasion; the 
people to labor for the support of these two privileged classes—appears 
early in meHieval historj'. 

^Vc find the tw*o upper classes already distinguished and character¬ 
ized as to social function in a letter of Pope Zachary to Pepin the Short 
and the prelates and grandees of the Frankish state in 747. Fifty 
years later iMcuin, writing of England, deplores the '^secular vanities" 
of the clergy^ and the ''avarice” and “injustice" of the nobles {bdla- 
torcs}. The term "three orders" {tres orifjnrj) appears in an address 
of the Frankish bishops to Louis the Pious in Ss;!, and "each order" 
{tit^que ordo), meaning clergy and nobility, ia found in a capitulary 
of 32S. By the end of the ninth century the three orders arc fully dis- 
tinguished in the Miracles of St, A little later we find the rela¬ 

tions of the second and third classes of feudal society, the nobles and 
peasantry, defined by Odo of Cluny In terms of protection by the for¬ 
mer and work by the latter. Again, writing about the year 1000, Ad- 
alberon, bishop of Laon, addressing King Robert the Pious of France, 
says: 


Triplex ergo Det domus est (^uac crcdilur una: 

Nunc orant, alii ptignant aliique laborant. 

Jacques de Vitry said that the clergy vrere the eyes, for they saw^ and 
pointed out to men the road to safely; the nobles were the hands and 
arms, whose duty was to protect society, to enforce justice, and to war 
for defense of the realm: the common people (niiBorcj) were as the 
lower parts of the body, to sustain and bear the upper parts of the 
body politic. 

These ideas of privilege and caste permeated the whole of medieval 
society in all countries where feudalism prevailed, and that means all 
of central and western Europe. We find the idea of tripartite society 
in Anglo-Saxon England, in a manuscript attributed to jElfric: "Every 
just throne stands on three props^ that stands perfectly right. One is 
oratores, another is iaboraiores^t the third Is bcilatares. The oratores are 
the men of prayer, who shall serve God and by day and night intercede 
for the whole nation. The laboratorcs are those who work." The Nor¬ 
man conquest of England confirmed and hardened this social attitude 
of Anglo-Frenchmen. Thus in the twelfth century John of Salisbury, 
using the old Pauline figure of the body and its members, declaims as 
follows: 
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I call the feet of the State those who, exercising the humble crafts, con¬ 
tribute to the material progress of the State and its members. These are 
the laborers permanently bound to the glebe, and the artisans who work 
in wool or wood, iron or brass, those who are charged with the care of 
maintaining us, those who make the thousands of objects necessary to life. 
It is the duty of those who are inferior to respect those who are superior; 
but these in their turn must aid those beneath them, and provide for their 
needs. 

Among German, Italian, and Spanish writers of the feudal age we 
find identity of thought and expression in defining the social attitude 
of the two ruling classes toward the ruled. In medieval wills one not 
^infrequently finds instances of a serf “and all his brood" (sequela), 
a phrase used to describe a litter of puppies or kittens, being disposed of. 

Far more than the clerical hierarchy, the military hierarchy tended 
to make itself a clo^d class in which cvcr>- member was a noble of 
some distinction or other. Whosoever was not “bom" into the class, 
had little hope of entering it. In Germany feudal ranks were called 
shields : (i) the king; (2) ecclesiastical princes as vassals of the 
crown; (3) the great dukes and margraves and later the counts pala¬ 
tine, or palgraves; (4) lay princes who held of the Church; (5) 
counts and barons who were vassals of greater lay princes; (6) free 
knights, vassals of counts or barons; (7) ministeriales, or men of ser¬ 
vile origin who by virtue of performing military service and prowess 
might rise out of serfdom into the status of semi-knighthood. These 
might hold of true knights or others, but not of one another. In France 
the gradations were at once looser and more aristocratic. Strict separa¬ 
tion of rank, though, early ceased to have significance. One count might 
hold of another (even the king viras once a vassal of the abbot of St. 
Denis) and ev'en men of low scale be accepted as of highest rank, like 
the viscount of Limoges, who was more powerful and of higher dignity 
than many counts, and the sieur de Coucy, whose boast was: “I am 
neither duke nor count. I am the sieur de Coucy." On the other hand no 
man not noble bom could hope to attain nobility. Such an invasion of the 
noble class from below as the ntinisteriales in Germany was impossible 
in France. The highest rank a simple freeman could attain was knight¬ 
hood, and even then his prowess had to be clearly proved. 

Every vassal was the follower of a baron of rank higher than his 
own. The lowest rank in the feudal hierarchy was that of knight. The 
\ landless knight was known only in Germany and originally he was not 
of noble blood but a serf doing military service. Elsewhere knighthood 
pertained solely to the aristocracy, and a knight was a person of estate 
Knights were without castles usually, but formed part of the entourage 
of a great baron. They were the baron’s constabulary in time of peace 
and his personal guard in time of war. But there was another variety 
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of knights employed not in field service, but in less active tasks, espe¬ 
cially castle-guard. These were called vavassors. ‘^They were stay-at- 
homes, fixed quantities, who tilted their land without the distractions or 
temptations of the knights proper. They form a link with the lower 
\^ssa1s, who in their turn introduce us to the peasant class.” 

In spite of the fact that social distinctions seem to have been clear- 
cut in the feudal age, actually the gradations in each class were blurred, 
and the classes blended into one another. Were the iJiiiiDrcj, minocres^ 
medheres, the very lowest grades of the noblesse, so low that they 
were mere petty squires? Or were they a peculiar form of freemen, 
higher than ordinary freemen? If so, how? Or were they the remnant 
of such alodial * proprietors as the pressure of feudalism had spared? 
As nobles shaded off into freemen, so freemen shaded ofi into various 
degrees of the unfree. As freemen might rise to knighthood, so inJper- 
many talented or fortunate serfs might rise to be mmisterinh^^ 

In Germany social distinctions were not so sharply defined as else¬ 
where. Lords used their unfree servants (such as were fitted) as 
mounted messengers, followers on journey, bodyguard and as soldiers 
in their petty feuds, and even let them swell the host of free retainers 
when joining the army. The tnitfrlmafir, the house-slave, the bodyserv^- 
ant, armed and mounted, figured largely in the retinues of the lords, and 
for such service received equipment and endowment of land so as to 
be always ready. These ministcriafes came to form a special class of 
armed retainers, of inferior rank but with great opportunities for pre¬ 
ferment in important and responsible positions, and with ultimate equal¬ 
ity with free-lK»Ti soldiers and knights. They had charge of castles, 
bridges, trading posts, tolling places. Highest in honor w'cre the im- 
lierSal but those belonging to bishops or princes were like¬ 

wise made bailiffs and administrators of towns and districts. Their 
posiltem was so advantageous that the knighthoetd class was invaded by 
these upstartSt and thus was created a subordinate equestrian order, 
orda MiiViVum, divided into major and minor, the MJ/fliJffn'fl/cj being the 
mdites mmcrei. 

The extent of the persistence or survival of freeholders in the midst 
of and through the intensest period of feudalism is a subject as im¬ 
portant as it is diffituk to resolve, %^'e know that in Saxony. Tuscany, 
and part of Languedoc considerable masses of such freeholders per¬ 
sisted until late and never were wholly worked into the feudal ri^me 

*Thc word oftNt was cnnipcmndcd froint the German particle an and fet cr iod^ 
t./-., "lands abtained by lot," and is rerntnisecn-t of the ivay the lands of the Romans 
were divided durinjf the Geftnintc conquests in the fifth century. It was a free¬ 
hold. fSet Chapter IV.) The word froduTn (whence "fief') was contpoqnded 
Ironi the word (ot, lod, od, meaning "estate or real property," and /co, signifyitv; 
"money'' or "wages.'^ Thus a fief oriBinally was a stipendiary grant. 
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either politically or socially. The courage of men of this class in re¬ 
sisting the pressure put upon them by feudal neighbors to compel them 
td accept vassalage, the persistence with which they withstood violence 
and attempts at subjection without the protection of a suzerain is re¬ 
markable. The eleventh century seems to have been the time when the 
V- feudalization of alods was strongest. In Languedoc in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury some freeholders formed a league of defense. We do not know it,s 
fate. It probably disappeared in the devastation of the Midi as the 
result of the Albigensian Crusades. 

In the chapter upon the nwnor we shall see that the medieval baron 
as a proprietor enjoyed certain incomes derived from monopolies which 
: he possessed ifiTiIs manors, such as court fees, the bake-oven, the brew¬ 
ery, and the mill. But independently of these manorial revenues he had 
other incomes derived from his “rights’* as a feudal lord, which histor¬ 
ically represented localized vestiges of the former sovereignty of the 
central government. Among these were the right of judicature (“high” 
or “mean” justice) according to his rank, coinage, market, tolls, pcages, 
etc. Few nobles were elevated by any sense of public spirit in exercsing 
these prerogatives. When Odo of Tours in the eleventh century built 
a bridge over the Loire and permitted free crossing of it, his conduct 
created astonishment. 

f ^fore the twelfth century, when there was great increase of money 
\ 1 owing to the Crusades and awakening of trade, to pay in coin a 
^ sign of great wealth. The nobles jealously guarded this right of coinage, 
for it was a lucrative one. The right of coinage was part of the domain 
of the prince. Carolingian money was pure silver, the oldest baronial 
money likewise. Little by little the coin was debased, the metal alloyed, 
the weight diminished. “The alteration is legal, persistent, progressive.” 
What was the reason for issuance of a coinage economically bad? 

Probably the chief reason for the constant alteration of moneys is 
to be found m the nature of the right of coinage which the lord consid¬ 
ered as one of the chief sources of revenue of his domain. He benefited 
himself in deriving the maximum profit from possession of the preroga¬ 
tive. Money became the element of a manorial redcvance. The seignior¬ 
age was converted into a proportional tax upon all purchase and sale. 
It had^ the convenience of being a tax easy to apply, cheap in cost of 
administration, and made no vexatious distinction between classes or 
persons. This is shown by the constant temptation to which the great 
proprietors yielded, both to adulterate the metal, and to cancel old issues 
and institute new onc^. This was one of the greatest grievances of the 
epoch, for it impoverished or ruined many. Moreover, the wide variety 
of coins was a serious bar to the conduct of any but the most local 
trade. 

Other revenues arose from the prerogjative of the lord as a suzerain. 
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Under feudal law an overlord was the guardian of the children of a 
/./deceased vassal during their minority, and the custodian of the prop¬ 
erty which had been left to them. It frequently happened that in this 
capacity the overlord wasted or absorbed the entire estate. An immense 
amount of the litigation which crowded feudal courts, and many a petty 
war, thus arose, when the relatives of the wronged heir appealed to 
the courts or the sword for redress. Similarly an overlord possessed 
jurisdiction over the widow of his deceased vassal. Since his primary 
interest was to have a redoubtable and robust vassal to sersx the fief 
of which he was suzerain, he usually compelled the widow again to 
marry, and often imposed upon her a husband of his owm selection, with¬ 
out the faintest regard for the feelings of the lady. Medieval marital 
relations, far from being the sentimental attachments which romance 
depicts, were very often marriages of convenience and were brutally 
enforced. Young and tender girls were compelled to marry rough, and 
often lecherous, husbands. Proverbial "May and January" matches were 
common. From this tyranny the young virgin and the young widow 
had practically only one recourse, to enter a convent and take the veil. 
Many a nun was a broken-hearted widow or young girl. A rich widow, 
like Penelope, had many inconvenient suitors, who often resorted to 
violent methods of pressing their suits, like besieging the lady’s cha¬ 
teau, or kidnaping her. When Eleanor of Aquitaine was divorced from 
Louis VII of France and was returning to Bordeaux she was pursued 
by five aspirants, each of whom was desperately determined to capture 
her, for she was the richest heiress in Europe. One may believe that her 
haste in marrying Henry Plantagenet was partly due to the necessity 
of having a husband able to protect her lands against seizure. For a rich 
widow resolved still to live in the world had the world against her. 

Marriage was often a contract entered into to make an advantageous 
alliance, to escape escheat of a fief, to keep a particular piece of land 
in the family, to acquire new lands. On few occasions do we find the 
consent of the maid or her mother recorded as having been solicited. 
An incident like the following is rare. "The lord of Arden and his wife 
were very agreeable to the proposal of the count of Guisnes, and showed 
their pleasure openly, and spoke to their daughter to ask if she would 
consent. The girl was not displeased but seemed glad and of a good sort, 
so that by her face she prov^ her willingness, and in such fashion her 
eyes shone at the words of her father and mother that it was evident 
that she never would have chosen anything more agreeable.” 

The Medieval Age, no less than our own time, had its woman ques¬ 
tion, and with it as with us, it was one chiefly of occupation. Then as 
now the proportion of women was in excess of that of men, and in a 
warlike and strikingly masculine form of society the problem of finding 
a place for women in it probably was greater than today. Bucher has 
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expressed the opinicin that women were not excluded from any industry 
in the Middle Ages of which they were capable. For some the convent 
was a refuge, for others the thirteenth ceniury created bcffvimgirs, samc- 
‘'settlements;' we would call them—where women of culture 
but of small means were able to find a home. Taken all in all, one may 
say that the Middle Ages were as successful as modem times in dealing 
w\ih the woman question. For every age acts according to its lights. 

Something has l>een said in the chapter dealing with the Church about 
^ evils of private warfare in the Middle Ages and the efforts of the 
Church through the Peace of Cod and the Truce of God to regulate or 
to suppress it. It lias also been shown in the present diapter that much 
medieval war was a “struggle for rights.” an endeavor of the wronged 
person to defend and sustain his ^‘nght" with the sword in the weak¬ 
ness or absence of courts of law, or the injustice of an overlord. 

It IS now pertinent to seek the economic motives and the 
economic results of private war. But before doing so a word of 
caution may be said. When not actual brigandage, like waylaying 
morc^nts and travelers, and not perpetrated by robber barons, from 
which it must be clearly distinguished, private war was mostly of 
a vei7 petty and very local sort. Moreover, its prevalence has been 
grossly exaggerated. A medieral chronicler was not unlike a modern 
newspaper reporter. He recorded the exceptional, the extraordinary, the 
unusual. Our own civilization would largely seem to be one of battle, 
murder, and sudden death if the estimate of it were based solely upon 
the colum^ of the newspapers. A bad deed usually shines farther 
ban a good deed in the world. The silence of the chroniclers as to 
thousands of and true men who tried to lead honest lives, who 
were carefid of the lot of the serfs upon their lands, who did not 
molest iheir neighbors, does not prove that none such existed in those 
times. IF we had fuller evidence it would show undoubtedly that at all 
times and m many places the everyday life of castle and manor pursued 
Its vrustomary routine with little to derange it. It is well to remember 
that history, as set forth in a modem journal, is “little more than the 

■ n iiisfortiines of mankind," which 

Ciibbort cynically thought to be the chief content of history after all 

The roots of much medieval war were inseparable from the economic 
soil from which it sprang. 

The manonal system with its interlocking claims of lord and tenants, 
and Its complication of common and individua] rights, wag intensely pro- 
vocative of disputes The chances of dispute also were mnltiplied by die 
prevailmg custom of landed famil.es holding estates, often in very small 

parcels, widely scaiteretl over ihe country-Instead of an effort to 

concentmte their interests in any particular section of the ctnmtrv, it was 
rather the manifest desire of every great family to extend its claims into 
every nook and corner: so tliat it was necessary for a landlord ne.nrlv as 
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much as a merchant to be forever on the road, traveling on horseback or 
by river barge from one country seat to another. 

Militarily speaking, feudalism wa s 

the system in which a standing army, quartered on the tillers of the soil 
was entrusted with the defense and administration of the country. War 
and government ^’ere both private undertakings. For a purely agricultural ^ 
population, with a natural economy, there was no other solution of tlie 
problem. The peasants, scattered and occupied on the land, could not be 
utilized for war; nor could soldiers or officials be paid except by grants 
of land. . . . Land being the only source of wealth, the only form of 
business enterprise was to acquire more land. To do this, there w’ere only 
two means — marriage and war. Both were, therefore, pursued as systemati¬ 
cally as any form of industrial enterprise is today. . . . War enriched 
the feudal lords through lands and serfs; it enriched their knights and re¬ 
tainers through booty and ransom. ... It was this vested interest of the 
nobility in the continuance of war that for centuries defeated every at¬ 
tempt to abolish private war. They had sublet their estates for the purpose 
of providing troops until the land could not support so many non-producers 
and war was the only business in which they could be employed.* 

In Normandy the exhaustion of the resources of the baronage in 
intestine feuds before 1066 made them eager to back William the Con¬ 
queror in the invasion of England. The Crusades, as wre have seen, are 
another similar instance upon a large scale. 

The structure of feudal revenues also offers partial explanation of 
this phenomenon of chronic and petty warfare. No process of accumula-^ 
tion was possible with perishable wealth like farm produce, and in the 
depth of the feudal age, except for jewels and plate, no baron had any 
other sort of riches. To possess the land which produced this form of 
riches and the labor of the serfs upon it, was the sole means of en¬ 
richment open to a covetous baron, and the readiest means of acquisition 
was war. The plan everywhere was. “First destroy the land, then one’s 
foe.” But this practice entailed constant repetition. 

The gradual cessation of the evil of private warfare wras not wholly 
due to the repressive measures of the Church and the kings, when at last 
centralized monarchy emerged triumphant over localized feudalism. 
Part of the explanation is economic. In such struggles the weaker went 
to the wall; the great only were left and thus the number of contestants 
was diminished. At the same time the improvement of agriculture, the 
growth of population, increased the revenues derived from the manorial 
system so that the volume of output was greater, and hence at least one 
important provocative cause of private war was diminished, even if not 
eliminated. That point was reached by the middle of the eleventh cen- 

* Political Science Quarterly, XV, $9^-600. 
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tury, and then the militant energies of the baronage found an outlet 
in Crusades in Spain and the Holy Land. 

This tendency to substitute external war for internal strife was in- 
trasified by the gradual change wrought in the law of inheritance. An¬ 
cient German law provided for etjual division of the land between 
the sons of the family. But in the feudal age the theory of indivisibility 
of baronies and fiefs de haubert (military fiefs) gradually came into 
general acceptation (e.xcepl in Germany), which in turn led to the 
establishment of the law of primogeniture, or the succession of the eldest 
son to the entire {>atrimoTiy of the father, and thus threw the younger 
sons upon the world to make their fortune elsewhere by the sword. If 
prim^eniture had not been adq>ted the feudal world would have 
remain^ indefinitely a chaos of jarring states, some of them of atomic 
dimension. For otherwise all the labor of a noble in building up the 
landed power of his house would have gone by the board when he died 
and the lands were dissipated once more. The ruin of the house of Ver- 
mandois is a case in point. In the tenth century Herbert of Vermandois 
spent a long life in getting into his hands the counties of Vermandois, 
Champagne, Troyes, and Nleaux, t(^ether with the advowson over 
numerous ablieys and bishoprics. When he died in 948 they were divided 
among his four sons and the great state he had labored so hard to 
create w^as re<Iuced to shreds. 

Much has been written of the sufferings which the medieval peas¬ 
antry endured owing to the practice of "private war" among the baron¬ 
age, when the Peace of God and the Truce of God were instituted to 
restrain it in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Without intending to 
minimize the extent of the evils which the peasants suffered from the 
violence of the times, one must make careful distinction between private 
warfare and mere brigandage. The former at least possessed a prindple, 
however much that principle has become olisolete today. Moreover, first 
the Church and then the kings soon stepped in to r^ulate, if not to sup¬ 
press It. Much that is chronicled by historians of these violent episodes 
has been mistaken for private warfare when actually it was mere high- 
vray robbery, and as such crime, and nothing else. The distinction is not 
always clear, it is true, but it is always incumbent u|X)n the historian to 
endeavor to <’istinguish between these two forms of violence. From a 
*^*’®fttl reading of the annals of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, 
I am sure that brigandage and not private warfare was the greater evil. 
During the one hundred and fifty years elapsing between 850—the epoch 
of the ruin of the Carolingian Empire—and the year 1000, at which date 
we may say that feudalism at last had become established as a form of 
government and a social and economic system, it is juster to say that 
brigandage much more than "feudal anarchy" was the gross evil. 
"Private war" did not enter into the category until the "rights" of feud- 
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aiism (Merged and the principles □£ feudal law gave room for the 
assertion of those ^’rights” which were at the rMt of private war. 

Brigand associations were common in the ninth and tenth centuries^ 
less so in the eleventh as government became more settled. The later 
Carolingian capitularies abound with allusions to latroiii's and 
tores; a letter of Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres, mentions an asscjciadon of 
brigands in 856; the Atinois of Si ^ Bert in, another such in 870. Flodo- 
ard*s History of the Church of Rhdms thrice mentions such groups in 
the tenth century. More than a hundred years before the institution of 
the Peace of we find the Gmrch attempting to restrain these ma¬ 
rauders by threat of excommunication. It may be doubted, though, 
whether ordinarj' life did not go on as uniformly, taken all in. all, in the 
feudal age as now* except in case of actual invasion from without. The 
automobile bandit today is comparable to the armed rider of the Middle 
Ages, and terrorizes rural America probaljly as much as the similar 
medieval type terrorized the rural population of France and Italy. For 
example, Illinois has the unenviable record of having had more country 
bank robberies than any other state in the Union. In the year 19^4 there 
were seventy’■three bandit raids on rural state banks. Between Jatmary 
and June there were twenty-one bank hold-ups. If one were to estimate 
American civilization from the newpapers onr society would probably 
seem as violent to an historian pf the year 25^^ ^ society of the 
tenth and eleventh century seems to us. 

It is often difhcult to distinguish these bauds of brigands from hireling 
troops, of which we find occasional mention in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries* and whose employment on a large scale by great feudatorie.s 
and even kings in the twelfth century gave rise to prodigious suffering on 
the part of the ]jeasanlry. The limes naturally bred a riffraff born of the 
women who followed the feudal hosts, men without family or hon^e, who 
took to a life of rapine. The frontier regions of Europe, in France the 
“marches" of Brittany, Brabant* and Lorraine, the Spanish Mark be¬ 
tween Christian and Mohammedan Spain, Apulia in southern Italy, and 
the Slavonic marks along the eastern border of the German kingdom 
were breeding places of this class. Hence they were often called cotcrelii 
fborder men) or inarc/nVnfj, or Braban^^ons (from Brabant in the Low 
Countries or in the south Catalans (from Catalonia) or rentiers, mean¬ 
ing “roadmen" who infested the highways* The earliest allusion to these 
routiers occurs in a chronicler of Rheitns in 99^- The feudal limitation 
of military service of vassals to forty days, which appears as early as 
948, led to increased use of these mercenaries. These ruffians, much more 
than private warfare, were responsible for violence and brigandage. The 
raids of ri^'aJ. barons were relatively limited in area, conhncti to devasta¬ 
tion only of the lands of each other. Sometimes these liandits held up 
entire villages to ransom. The interest of the local baron was as great as 
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that of his peasantry in suppressing these marauders. His material in¬ 
terest here worked in arcord with his institirt as a ruler^ far his whole 
fortune was represented in his crops and the labor of his villagers^ In 
this sense every baron was a sort of rural constable. 

Medieval chronicles abound with allusians to and often picturesque 
description of such forays. Of a village thus attacked in njS we read: 
"It so happened that the farmers w'Crc threshing the grain in the open 
street of the hamlet, and great heaps of straw and chaff lay scattered in 
front of the cottages^ so that food for the ftamcs was easily found. The 
whole village was burned." When such an attack befell, if there were 
time, the cattle were loosed in the woods to shift for themselves. The 
swine ofjcqurse ran at large in the woods. nTiey were thin, razor-backed 
beasts> very fleet of foot; the old hoars with their huge tushes were 
really formidable animals, almost as much as the real wild boar, and 
unless attacked by wolves in pack, hogs were generally able to take 
care of themselves. But it was quite different with sheep. Naturally 
timorous and given to flocking together, they were siau^tered "like 
sheep" or driven off. 

Sometimes the peasants had a natural place of retreat where they 
look refuge in time of danger, .■\n interesting example of such is the 
Kuhstall near Schandati in SouXOity. It is a great archway of rock acces¬ 
sible on one side only, and so l^amed because the Saxon peasantry in 
time of peril drove their rattle up there for safety. Often the village 
church, especially if it were built of stone, becanae an asylum, into which 
all the cattle were driven and the household possessions of the villagers 
carried. 

The brigandage and private warfare of the Middle Ages have been 
much exaggerated by historians of the high feudal age, both con¬ 
temporaries and modern interjirettrs, for the reasons which we have 
seen. The "grand" wars of the thirteenth century and later when the 
combatants were kings fighting with large resources and along long 
lines, were far more destructive than the local warfare of a quarrelsome 
baronage, chronic as their petty feuds may have been, and, as said* the 
professional mercenaries employed by them were a scourge. 

And yet we must guard against regarding later centuries as more 
"civilized" than the feudal age in the matter of war. One of the most 
competent of mCKlern scholars has written that "feudal warfare was 
probably, by its very nature, less horrible than the warfare of later cen¬ 
turies, when society had lost its military character and was as yet un¬ 
protected by international conventions, ft is impossible to believe that 
Normandy or Touralne suffered in Tohn^s rri^ as France suffered dur¬ 
ing the Hundred Years’ War* or Germany before the peace of West¬ 
phalia." " 

* Powickfl, The Last of Normatidi', J 57 , 
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Medieval war was not without some regulatory practices. 

In spite of many changes, feudal society at the end of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury was regulated by principles which applied to war no less than peace. 
Law in a feudal society was inseparable from force, but was not obscured 
by it; they were combined in the theory of contract which informed all 
feudal relations. . . - Force was never absent, yet was never uncontrolled. 
In civil procedure we firnl the elements of war, such as the duel and the 
hue and cry; and in war we find constant applications of legal theory. 
War w-as a great lawsuit The truce was very like an essoin; a treaty was 
drawn up on the very lines of a final concord, the hostage was a surety, 
service in the field was the counterpart of suit of court. 

Some attempt was made to regard tlte rights of the non-<fombatant 
population and to provide compensation for those who had suffered great 
loss. 

To some extent equity and charity were more active in time of war. The 
payment of dues was officially remitted on lands wasted in war, prepara¬ 
tions were made for the reception of fugitives from threatened towns, 
compensation was sometimes secured for the destruction of ecclesiastical 
property, and alms were more freely given to the p)Oor. But such measures 
as th^ offered no relief to tlie man who was forced by the hardness of 
the times to sell his lands or to leave the country’. They could not cope 
with the widespread effects of famine or with the passions of mercenary 
troops. \N e can only guess at the amount of beggary, prostitution, and 
starvation produced by feudal warfare. All we can say with certainty is 
that those who suffered must have been very numerous.* 

surely it is not for our age to cast stones at the feudal age. 

The worst evil of the Middle Ages was its cruelty to enemies, captives, 
criminals, and heretics. And here the traditions of the Roman law of 
war and the criminal law were largely responsible. However, one must 
be cautious not to confound cruelty with brutality. The former is the 
product of ingenious devisement. The latter often proceeds from lack 
of sensibility and imagination. The hard and materialistic life of the 
Middle Ages—at least until very late, when greater refinement began 
to have its influence—and the social prejudices arising from the caste 
structure of society, accentuated this indifference. The medieval man, 
whether noble or peasant, was of tougher fibre than the modem man; 
his nerves were neither so tender nor so close to the surface. His was 
a lustier and more red-blooded life. Modem society may have been the 
loser by the disappearance of some of these sturdier qualities. 

A man in the Middle Ages did not live so long as a man in modem 
times. The average longevity was much less. But he got into a man’s 
game earlier in life and lived more strenuously. Old age is a compara- 

* These two quotations are from the same author, p. 
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livdy modem achicvemenl of the htMian race. From an exhaustive 
study of 1500 medieval skeletons a distinguished scientist has com¬ 
puted that the ^‘peak" of the death rate occurred at the age of forty-two 
in the Middle Ages, whereas today it is at seventy-two* Modem hygiene 
and modem medicine have more than neutirali2ed the decline in the birth 
rate. Although, proportionally speakings modern families are smaller 
titan medieval ones* a greater number of children survive and there 
□ re many more families. The potential duration of human life un¬ 
doubtedly remains stationary through the ages* but the actual prolonga¬ 
tion of many more lives than formerly is an important historical fact. It 
is interesting to conteniplate some biographies. Compared with modem 
rulers and statesmen^ the life of medieval men in similar positions was 
short. The average length of life of the German kings between gi8 and 
[250 was forty-six years; that of the French betivecn 987 and 1270, 
fifty-five years; that of the English between 1066 and 1272, fifty-four 
years. Only six out of the fourteen German kings lived to be over 
fifty. Frederick II died at fifty-six, yet his career had been so great that 
he has been called the ''Wonder of the World." Philip !l (Augustus) 
died at fifty-eight, yet he doubled the size of France in that time; 
Louis IX died at fifty-six, and had doubled again what his grand¬ 
father had doubled. Richard Coeur de Lion died at forty-two, and Wil¬ 
liam Rufus at forty-four—both of wounds, it is true, and not disease. 
But then war-risk was part of the everyday life of a medieval king. Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror lived to be sixty only, Lothar II and Frederick Bar- 
Ijarossa were the only' kings of the feudal age who reached seventy. 

It must be remembered that these persons who died in the prime of 
life represent the elite of medieval society. The more sheltered life of 
churchmen may have given them a little greater longevity. But what 
shall we say of the mortality of the pCEisant and burgher class? No 
modem insurance actuary would consider any man of the Middle Ages 
—possibility of death in battle aside—as a good risk. 

'ITie mortality among children of all classes was certainly high. 
Probably not more than three or four out of a dozen or more lived to 
maturity. The Cfirankh of Ardres, which is rich in family particulars 
and covers three generations, shows that 36 families had 71 boys and 
55 girls, an average of 3.5 per family. In thirteen cases the women had 
second husbands; second and third marriages w'ere frequent. 

Life in a medieval castle was not the thing depicted by romantic 
novelists and The age was a hard one and imposed hard condi¬ 

tions of livingMVhen the castle first appeared in the ninth century it 
was a mere blockhouse built upon a hill or the edge of a cliff, or in the 
loop of a river* or if in a flat country* upon an artificial mound made 
by heaping up the earth dug out of the ditch or moat which encircled 
it. These early castles were built wholly of timber. Stone castles do not 
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appear before the late eleventh century, and even then for many years 
in most instances the upper work was timber. Only the great “keep” 
was wholly of stone. In them comfort was sacrificed for security. 
Windows were mere slits in thick walls; rooms were dark and damp; 
stairs were steep. As the building art was developed, the castle was 
enlarged and improved. Architecturally a medie^'al castle was a walled 
and sometimes moated courtyard in which a strong and high tower was 
the important edifice. Historically it Avas the old-fashioned farmstead 
fortified. In the plain around the chateau were spread the farms of the 
peasantry, and often the village was huddled at the foot of the castle 
hill. Castrametation was applied to other buildings besides castles. 
Churches, monasteries, bridges, city gates, even cemeteries were forti¬ 
fied. Every fief was a complex, interlocking arrangement of such forti¬ 
fications. Even cathedrals partook of this military aspect. Durham cathe¬ 
dral has been aptly described as "half house of God, half fortress 
'gainst the Scot.” The buttresses of Albi cathedral are veritable bas¬ 
tions, and the porch is approached by a ramp, while the roof is battle- 
mented. Because castles sometimes became the rendezvous of robber 
barons it has been too hastily inferred that the medieval castle w'as a so¬ 
cial abuse and tolerated for so many centuries only because the people 
were unable to dispossess the occupants. The truth is otherwise. A castle 
was erected for purpose of defense, not offense; it was a protection 
often for many leagues around it, a bulwark against outside invaders, 
a suppresser of violence and brigandage. The great castle of Carcas¬ 
sonne secured peace and tranquillity in the large circle of territory round 
about for nearly three hundred years. 

A castle rarely stood in isolation, but was generally a part of a definite 
system of fortifications. . . . The castle, from a military no less than from 
a financial standpoint, was inseparable from the surrotmding or dependent 
area. The castfllarta or chatcUenie comprised castle, lands, feudal duties, 
and fiscal arrangements; it was an artificial bundle of property and serv* 
ices, designed for the maintenance of the fortress and the profit of the lord. 
The body of relations of which a castle was the centre was intricate and 
complex. The administration was like a net overspreading the fief and in¬ 
cluding all within its texture from the highest noble to the lowest serf and 
the hermit in the forest 

The activities of merchants and the bustle of fairs and markets had 
their place in the scheme. Monasteries were supported by the tithes of 
distant bailiwicks. ... A hundred points of law and custom depended upon 
the existence of a great keep. ... Its chapel was served by a little church 
or religious house beneath the cliff. Its maintenance was largely due to the 
labors and bargains of men who had built up the little town under its 
protection. The royal (or baronial) revenues supported hospitals and lazar* 
houses outside the gates or in some desolate spot. In the castle hall the 
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bailifT did justice over the countryside for miles around and protected the 
Jews, who were allowed to transact their useful but dangerous business 
with a safety that they could buy nowhere else. All kinds of men, each with 
his peculiar writ or safe-conduct or errand, met in the streets of the town 
and jostled each other in the great gate. . . . Justices, recognitors, claim¬ 
ants, knights with the king’s prisoners, servants with treasure, falconers 
and dog-keepers with their precious charges, men with wine, fish, building- 
stone, or bundles of shafts and pikes, merchants, pilgrims, monks on the 
business of their house, wine-sellers, peasants.* 

Of course not all a lord's manor-houses were converted into such 
imposing structures. While the manor-house was sometimes palisaded or 
hedged and sometimes moated, in time of war the lord relied upon his 
chateau if his fief was invaded. Great nobles had many castles but many 
nobles had few castles. A chatelain was lord of a single castle. A large 
V castle contained a considerable population: the lord’s family and visiting 
friends, and domestic servants of many sorts; and on the outside 
of the lord s dwelling but inside the walls, dwelling in adjacent struc- 
riires connected with the main edifice by courtyards, arcades, or 
bridges, hostlers, grooms, gardeners, guardsmen, many of them w'ith 
their families. The odor of the stable and the cow bams, mingled with 
that of wet or reeking leather, permeated the place. Fowls had the run 
of the establishment, even my lady's chamber unless watched. Some¬ 
times a garden and an orchard were within the enclosure where the 
ladies sat in pleasant weather, busied with embroidery or music, or play- 
ing games while the lord was off hunting, for hunting was a privilege 
and a passion of the medieval noble, and there was no closed season 
for such sport. 

But daily life in a medieval castle was pretty dull except in war time, 
especially for the women, who did not sec so much of the outer world 
as the men. Before the literary awakening of the twelfth century few of 
the laity could read or write; hence books were not to be found. The 
lord’s wife and daughters had their separate routine tasks of super¬ 
vision and administration of the household, but beyond these time hung 
heavy on their hands. Consequently the blowing of his horn by the 
watchman on a tower to notify of the approach of a stranger was a 
welcome event, unless mayhap it was that of an enemy. Be he who he 
might, bishop or monk, baron, pilgrim, traveling merchant, vagabond, 
minstrel, strolling player, or acrobat with a dancing bear, one and all 
were welcomed and given hospitality according to their rank. 

Food was plentiful but of limited variety, and plain cooking prevailed 
until the Crusades brought in spices and condiments from the Levant. 
The esculent vegetables were cabbages, turnips, carrots; the only plenti- 

• Powicke. English Historical Review, XXII, 27 . 
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ful fruits were apples and pears. Meat was a staple article of diet and 
heavy eating was universal. Cooking was over charcoal or on a spit 
and with pots in the fireplace. The furniture was scant and primitive, 
plank tables on trestles, plank forms or settees, few chairs, but rather 
stools, and many chests around the walls harboring clothing and bedding. 
Until the Crusades introduced rugs and tapestries floors and walls were 
bare and chilly. Rushes or willow wands or straw covered the floor in 
winter until it became so noisome from the filth of hunting dogs and 
the bones cast to them at meal time that the litter was removed. Woolen 
garments were universal, summer and winter; indeed, the interior of 
these castles was so drafty and so chilly that heavy clothing was neces¬ 
sary even in summer. Under garments were introduced during the 
thirteenth century, again owing to the introduction of silk and cotton 
goods during the Crusades. But such material was expensive. Night 
garments were unknown. The highest lords and ladies slept naked in 
bed, and the bed was high above the floor and hung with curtains to 
prevent drafts. Kings and queens were no better off in this particular 
than the richest of their subjects. When the ship on which St. Louis 
was returning from the Holy Land caught fire, the queen of France • 
appeared on deck stark naked. Nevertheless modesty was observed. The 
wife usually retired first and was in bed when her husband undressed. 

In the morning the husband dressed first, and the curtains around the 
bed protected the proprieties. It is a popular error to believe that the 
upper classes were indifferent to cleanliness. The famous description of 
medieval civilization as “a thousand years without a bath" is untrue. 
Every castle courtyard had a well and if possible running water was 
often introduced. Lead piping was used in the Middle Ages. As there 
were bath tubs so there were latrines in the better castles and monas¬ 
teries. In the precincts of Kirkstall have been found tw’elfth century 
arrangements for the periodical flushing of the drains. In Lewes Priory 
each of 120 monks had his private and separate convenience. At West¬ 
minster the filtering cistern of the abbey has been recently discovered. 

The lighter, nK)re romantic, more idealistic side of nobility was ex¬ 
pressed in chivalry. Chivalry was far from being a mere fashion. It viras 
an institution. Intimations of it appear about 1 100, but it was not until 
a century later that its principles and practices became formulated and 
the institution acquired full-fledged form. As an ideal it nuy be studied 
in the statutes of the knightly orders, in the high-flown manuals of 
knightly conduct and above all in the romances of chivalry. Of high il¬ 
lustrative value are the pictorial remains to be found in the miniatures 
which adorn this class of sources. The roots of chivalry are to be found in 
the comminglement of German and Christian traditions in the feudal age. 
but Saracenic civilization influenced chiN'alry in some degree, especially 
in the institution of heraldry. In the thirteenth century the knight had his 
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coat of arms, insig;nia consisting of colored shield with a heln^, which 
was not transferable. Like the cleric, he was free from taxes and was dis- 
tin^ished from his inferiors by his costume and his cingutum militare 
which consisted of girdle and sword. In 834, when Louis the Pious was 
humiliated at Attigny, he took off his sword and belt and laid them at 
the foot of the altar, and abstained from resuming his sword until he 
was again belted by the hand of a bishop. The knight belonged to a cer¬ 
tain class which again had its subclasses according to the rule that who¬ 
soever is another's vassal is not his equal, although both are knights. The 
rearon of this change is not far to seek. In early feudal times when ba¬ 
ronial war was common, a noble had need of a great number of armed 
re^ners and was able to support them out of the profits of his cam¬ 
paigns. But with the growing pacification of Europe, thanks to the 
peace movement df the Church and the increase of royal authority, the 
baron s need of knights to follow him and his means to support them 
diminished. Then the order of knighthood began to harden into a close, 
aristocratic corporation, entrance into which was jealously guarded. This 
policy of exclusion is manifest in the latter half of the twelfth century, 
and by the thirteenth century knighthood was almost a closed circle 
everywhere in feudal Europe, except in Germany. 

Christian ingredient in chivalry naturally came through the 
Church. When the Church became feudalized and bishops and abbots 
performed military service, a revolution began in Christian ideals. 
W hile the church had nominally deplored all war as sinful, it justified 
war against pagans and infidels. But even then it deprecated the partici- 
liation of churchmen in campaigns. But practice was stronger than 
principle. Fulbert of Chartres early in the eleventh century told King 
Robert the Pious that no occasion justified a bishop in taking the held. 
But his son Henry I bluntly told the pope that the bishops and abbots 
could not attend the council of Rheims because he needed them to crush 
a feudal rebellion. Abbo of .Fleury (died 1004) discourses at length 
de militantibus clericis et corum stipendiis. 

In yielding to the exigency of circumstances, the Church, however, 
found comfort in the New Testament reflection that every Christian 
was a “soldier of the cross” and the Pauline teaching to “put on the 
whole armor of God. * Moreover, it discovered a principle, and dis¬ 
tinguished between wrong * and “right” wars. This distinction had 
been implicit in the Truce of God and the Peace of God and was hnally 
worked out logically in chivalry and the Crusades. At first designed to 
suppress brigandage and private warfare, to protect clerical persons and 
property and the defenseless portion of the population, as women and 
children, the peasant and merchant, the justification of war rose to a 
height in the ad%'enturous expeditions of French knights against the 
Mohammedan.^ of Spain, whence it was another stride to similar ex- 
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peditions for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre and Christian conquest 
of the Holy Land from the Infidel. 

The influence of Ouny upon this revolution in ideals was very 
great. It was Quny which promoted the Truce of God; it was Quny 
above all that preached the Spanish Crusades. It was from Ouny that 
the Templars and Hospitallers, and chivalry as a whole, derived its 
ideal that the perfect knight should be celibate, and even tonsured, like 
the Templars; the sacramental nature of the knight’s oath and the 
sacrosanct nature of the initiation ceremony. The satire of Bishop Adal- 
beron of Laon, relating how a Quniac monk, having been sent upon an 
errand, “returned in the evening mounted on a foaming steed,” was a 
slap at Quny’s bellicose ideals. The bishop could scarcely recognize 
him and ask^: “Are you my monk whom 1 sent out ?” He answered: 
“Sometime monk, but now a knight. I here offer military service at the 
command of my sovereign, who is King Odilo of Quny.” 

St. Bernard has recorded his dismay when, in the inception of the 
Second Cru^de, he was chosen as leader of the expedition. “Who am I,” 
he exclaimed, “that I should have charge of a camp and go out before 
the faces of armed men? Is there anything more inconsistent with 
my profession?” But even St. Bernard overcame his scruples, and if he 
did not formally participate in w'ar he preached both the S«ond Crusade 
and the German Crusade against the heathen Wends as just expedi¬ 
tions. Theology was made to fortify the new attitude. “Just” wars were 
represented as a means of expiation for the conscience laden with sense 
of sin, since its sufferings, wounds, and dangers no less than its pow'er 
of arousing enthusiasm and performing wonders of endurance, courage, 
and self-sacrifice might stir up an otherwise dull and slothful nature. 
To Christianize war, since war was demanded for the extension of the 
faith, to reduce its terrors, keep ferocious instincts in abeyance and make 
the fighting propensities of humanity subject to rules of conduct with¬ 
out which battle was little more than carnage—these things the Church 
tried, and to some extent succeeded, in establishing. The founding of 
a class of professional soldiers who learned, as it were, the art of war 
and were admonished not to war against their fellow believers but only 
against the heathen and unfaithful, to protect the defenseless and sup¬ 
port the law, was her aim. 

The g^reat Orders of Chivalry were international institutions, whose mem¬ 
bers, having consecrated themselves a military priesthood, had no longer 
any country of their own, and could therefore be subject to no one save 
the Emperor and the Pope. For knighthood was constructed on the analogy 
of priesthood, and knights were conceived as being to the world in its 
secular aspect exactly what priests, and more especially the monastic 
orders, were to it in its religious aspect; to the one body w'as given the 
sword of the flesh, to the other the sword of the spirit ; each was universal, 
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each had its autocratic head. Singularly, too, were these notions brought 
into harmony with the feudal polity.* 

The idea that a knight could not break his word of honor without 
degrading himself was not original with the Church, but she further im¬ 
pressed upon his mind the sanctity of the pledge so that the knight could 
not break his oath without risking his salvation. The moral discipline 
of chi^’alry uras largely due to the influence of the Church, as its military 
discipline was derived from feudalism. 

Like so many other institutions, in its prime, chivalry had its 
uses. And like so many institutions it outgrew its time and became 
either ridiculous or an abuse. When Crusades abroad were over and 
ended, and at home strong national and municipal governments had be¬ 
come established upon the ruins of provincial feudalism, and the small 
feudal courts which had been the nurseries of knights were shrunken 
or gone, chivalry had outlived its day of usefulness. The knight had be¬ 
come an anachronism. Then the knight of chivalry degenerated into a 
highway robber, a road agent, or into a carpet knight. In the former, ad¬ 
venture was translated into robbery, pride into arrc^ance, protection into 
extortion and blackmail. To live in the saddle and the stirrup and by 
the sword came to be to live as a robber. He preyed upon unprotected 
peasants, obstinate townsfolk, and scurvy traders. He was particularly 
cruel toward peasants and detached burghers on the smallest pretext. 
Towns were forced to build themselves walls and towers against these 
“foes to all, w’ho called themselves friends of God and women.” In 
some parts they were so feared that the peasants dug themselves caves 
wherein they hid with their cattle to escape raids. Less objectionable, but 
vastly more ridiculous, were knights who roamed the land in search of 
combat in honor of their chosen lady. One of these knights-errant was 
famous as serving two ladies, and being little valued by each. Tristan was 
his model and his dame must therefore be an Isolde. Every wish of his 
lady was a command which he unflinchingly obeyed. For her sake he 
chopped off a finger that she might believe he was in earnest. Others 
traveled as absurd Lohengrins, and on the way measured their arms 
with numerous knights, being conquered by none. As King Arthur they 
journeyed through the country performing other acts of gallantr)*. 

Heraldry, like knighthood and chivalry, although mocked at today by 
sophisticated writers, had its uses in the feudal age, and certain social 
implications, while its influence upon art was very great. The remote 
root of heraldry is prolwibly to be found in the ancient tril«al totemism 
of the Celts. In certain old Irish manuscripts even the evangelists are 
portrayed in the guise of animals, which savors of fetishism. 

But real heraldry originated when the closed helmet came into v<^e. 

• Bryce. Holy Roman Empire. 
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This was not until the tenth century. The earliest instance occurs in 
923, the case of Gnint Robert of Paris, who before going into the bat¬ 
tle of Soissons, in order that he might be identified by his men, drew 
his long gray beard through the throat-latch and let it stream over his 
breastplate. When the helmet became universal among the feudality, 
it was impossible to tell friend from foe without some distinguishing 
device. GwflFrey Plantagenet wore a sprig of broom com (planta 
genesta) in his helmet, and the custom gave rise to the surname of the 
dynasty. At first such devices were simple, homely emblems, but the 
Crusades introduced elaborate and strange devices like lions, leopards, 
and unicorns besides strange and brilliant colors, while arms and castles 
contributed a quota of castles, portcullises, etc. 

In time the loose and almost riotous practices concerning devices and 
colors became subjected to rigid formality, giving rise to those queer 
and exquisitely beautiful forms and colors we associate with heraldry. 
Proper usage of both forms of expression became an exaction of polite 
society, and contributed to decomm as chivalry influenced courtesy and 
manners, while good taste and artistic cultivation was promoted by 
heraldic design and color combinations. Implications of chivalry, too, are 
to be found in the heraldic mottoes, in which honor, truth, courage so 
often recur as sentiments. In all these ways heraldry was of social 
significance and social influence. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


THE manor: feasant conditions in the middle aces* 

The key to the understanding of the economic and social history of the 
Middle Ages is in the nature and extent of the manorial system. Medi¬ 
eval economic life was primarily a matter of natural economy and land- 
^ holding, and the obligations of the peasantry pertaining thereto. The 
manorial system was at once a form of government, a structure of 
society, an economic regime pre\'alent over all that part of central and 
western Europe conterminous with Latin and German Christendom. 

The evolution of medieval society starts from the predominance of 
landed aristocracy and the private estate. A complete sjmthesis of all 
the elements which entered into the composition of the manorial regime 
is quite impossible, for below the sufxrhcial uniformity which it seems 
to possess, we find almost infinite variety, both quantitative and qualita¬ 
tive. Historical tradition, local custom, natural conditions, like rdief of 
the soil and many other factors, so entered into the formation of the 
manorial system that no simple explanation suffices. As an expression of 
intensely organic life, the manorid system was one of constant change. 
These transformations reflect the general transformation of European 
civilization from century to century, so much so that the economic and 
social equation of Europe is largely to be found in the equation of the 
manorial system. 

The manorial system was the lower side of feudalism. It was the 
relation of the landed proprietary class to the servile, villein, and slave 
dependents dwelling as farm laborers upon the estates of that class, or 
the relation of the noble to the non-noble class in medieval society. In 
point of time it was already solidly established when feudalism was 
yet in process of formation. While the roots of each system go deep 
down into the past, broadly speaking it may be said that manorialism 
I l)ecame fixed by the end of the ninth century, while feudalism did not 
acquire form and fixity before the eleventh. The Romans in Gaul had 
practised the system of vill<r, great farms with their dependencies, 
centres of grand domains upon which dwelt a numerous tenantry, 
grouped or scattered, who, under the name of slaves or colons, were di¬ 
rectly dependent upon the proprietor. These villtr had survived under the 
Frankish monarchy: there existed a great number of them in the time of 
Charlemagne. The classic tableau distinguishes, on the one hand, the habi- 

• MAP. Shepherd, Historicai AtUu, 104 (a manor). 
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lation of the lord and the lands subject to his direct exploitation (in- 
doininicatum) : on the other, the land occupied by a tenantry of various’ 
conditions: and finalK* the vaguer parts—forests, pasturage, marsh, serv¬ 
ing for the common use of all the cultivators of the domain. 

The life of the common people in the Middle Ages was almost wholly 
rural and agrarian. There was little modification of it until the eleventh 
ccntur)', when commerce and industry began to develop, chiefly owing 
to increasingly intimate contact with the Mediterranean lands and the 
East. Compared with modem economic and social conditions a far 
larger [^portion of the population of Europe dwelt in the country than 
today.Vnie towns were few and small and the majority of the people 
in them were not free, but ser\dle workmen and craftsmen. Relatively 
speaking,'fural villages in medieval Europe were more numerous than 
now, in spite of the great increase of population in modem times. Within 
cver>’ fief and dotted over its surface were a number of villages the 
inhabitants of which, with few exceptions, were unfree or servile peasants ^ 
whose whole occupation was farming. In the l^al sense each of these vil¬ 
lages ^cas~a~villa or man pr. It was the lowest administrative unit, the 
simplest social organism ,above the familyrwhtch of course was a purely 
private gremp. The “manor” does nofTppear in historical sources before 
the late Merovingian epoch, and did not become current until the Caro- 
lingian period But the organism as an economic and social entity w’as as 
old as the later Roman Empire. 

The manor has been variously defined as “the unit of land manage¬ 
ment” in the Middle Ages; as “an estate forming both a p^scssory and 
an administrative unit"; as “the main and normal constitutive cell in the 
social structure.” The physical properties and mechanical working of the 
manor are fairly clear. But unfortunately the origin of the medieval 
manor is among the thorniest problems of medieval institutions. 

Were these manorial communities of which the noble living in his 


castle was landlord and governor (seignior) descended from the servile 
and slave communities of the later Roman world ? Is the medieval manor 
or villa to be traced back to the ancient Roman patrimony? Was the 
lord of the manor the medieval successor of the Roman patrimonial 
proprietor? Or were these medieval village communities descended from 
ancient German village communities (the A fork), whose once free in¬ 
habitants had become reducetl to serfdom? Are villa and manor identinl? 
How far did Roman and German forms of village life, social institu¬ 
tions, agricultural practices, fuse together ? Was the originally free 
German class depressed to serfdom by pressure from above? or was 
it dragged down by force of social gravitation, so to speak, exerted by 
the weight of the great mass of slaves and serfs with whom the free 
Germans came in contact when they settled within the Roman Empire ? 
Or did the mass of the German people start in serfdom and rise out of 
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it, as some scholars contend ? Did the nunor grow out of the village 
community? or the village community grow out of the manor? Did 
the manor gradually disappear at the end of the Middle Ages, leaving 
the village community as a legacy to modem times? Was the "'open field” 
system the '^shell” of serfdom? Did re-ailolment of arable shares ever 
obtain in the open field system? Did any freemen survive during; the 
feudal age? Was there any freehold land in feudal Europe? or were 
all non-noble landholdings reduced to tenures, L e.* conditional owner¬ 
ship? What gave rise to the variety of social classes—serf, colonus, col- 
liberlus, villein, etc.—among the lower population? What was the rela¬ 
tion of land occupation or land ownership to the differentiation of these 
classes? How did land come to determine social status? What is the 
origin of the local taxes imposed by the lord upon these manorial 
peasants? Were they derived from Roman proprietary practice? Did 
they have a legal origin? or did they arise from usurpation of royal 
prerogative, in the ninth century? Was there a Isgal limit to their im¬ 
position either in written or in customary law? 

These and many other questions arise when one attacks the problem 
of the origin of the medieval manor, analyzes the elements in its struc¬ 
ture and attempts to trace their historical genesis and development. In 
the words of Professor Pollock, ^'the truth seems to be that in institu¬ 
tions, as in language, there has been w idespread and complex inierattion. 
In many cases the contact of more or less similar Germanic and Roman 
ideas has led either to a complete fusion, producing something different 
from either of the originals, or to what the philologists call ‘contamina¬ 
tion,^ ” ' 

That the medieval manor in its social ingredients and its agricultural 
practices represented a fusion of Roman and German institutions— 
sometimes commingled with elements of earlier and especially Celtic 
racial customs—Is now hardly denied. In the mighty march of the 
races of history across Europe '‘the migration of one of these peoples 
may have served to stamp the features of their system upon a land which 
had originally borne the features of another,” There is evidence of the 
persistence of German law, custom, and psychology in far southern 
Romance lands like lower Italy and Spain as late as the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Extreme determinism one way or another is unhistorical in spirit in 
any endeavor to determine either the proportion of the elements of com¬ 
position or the degree of fusion of them. 

The problem of interpretation is made the greater because of the fact 
that the documentary material available is very scant and the meaning of 
it is often obscure. The technical difficulties in the way of understand¬ 
ing the little which we have to read are great. Unfortunately for the 

I Enslish Hittarieat Rnine, XVI, 750, 
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early centuries, the sources arc sparse and not explicit enough for us 
to get a clear idea of the economic life of the time. Moreover these 
sources arc almost all of ecclesiastical origin, and we do not get a cor¬ 
responding view of secular economic conditions. So far as German 
sources are concerned, some assistance may be derived from the study 
of later Teutonic law, notably that of the Norse and Danes. But per¬ 
haps the greatest help has come from the study of modem survivals of 
medieval rural practices. By a process of inverse reasoning much new 
understanding of old ways has been achieved. Peasant folk as a class 
arc proverbially conservative and tenacious of ancient custom. Europe 
even today abounds with medieval agricultural survivals in many rural 
areas, espiecially where modem industrialism and commercialism have 
not invaded, and where the people still are customarily and habitually a 
farming community, which has preserved its almost primitive simplicity. 
Not only the continuity of these habits, but the tenacity with which the 
peasantry of Europe has clung to the ancestral soil, in spite of all the 
changes and vicissitudes experienced since the Middle Ages terminated, 
has been recently strikingly shown. A German historian discover^ a 
family near Osnabruck, which was still living on the “old farm, the 
farm in this instance being over six hundred years old. Some time ago 
the French g[ovcmment announced that it would decorate with the Order 
of Agricultural Merit all those who could produce documentary evidence 
that their families had farmed the same land continuously for at least 
three hundred years. This brought forth nearly 75 ® such^ families, the 
record being held by a family of Coutie near Molieres which had dwelt 
on the same land since the eighth century. Seebohm has described the 

picture of open field husbandry as one still gets it from the height above the 
old Roman town of Andemach, looking do^^^l upon the flat plain bounded by 
the wide sweep of the Rhine and stretching away into the far distance 
like a great map. Or going farther into the heart of central Europe the 
same may be said of the view from the tower of Ulm cathedral (minster) 
over the rich Bavarian corn-fields. . . . Over a large part of continental 
Europe in French, German, and Slavonic countries it is still more or less 
a living system. . . . The system has in many places left indelible marks 
on the ground which will remain for centuries longer, and perhaps forever, 
to tell of its existence in the past.* 

Nothing exactly similar to the manor is to be found in the tribal ar¬ 
rangements of the Celts. The medieval manor was of mixed Romano- 
German origin with perhaps vestigial remains of earlier agricultural and 
village practices occasionally woven in. A consideration of the Roman 
villa, accordingly, is our first interest. 


* Customary Acres, 3 . 
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The Roman villa was a great farm ovmed by a rich landed proprietor, 
on which were villages of both slaves and servile dependents (fo/ont) 
who worked the fields for him and got little more than subsistence for 
their labor. The slave w'as a chatteh The serf was a former freeman sunk 
to economic dependence and bound to the glebe from generation to 
generation by arrear of rent which while theoretically acquitable, never 
was acquitted since it accumulated whh every day and the day's work 
merely discharged the current rent and subsistence given him for the 
support of himself and his family. He was a prisoner for debt^ w^orking 
off but never canceling the obligation by his daily toil in the open air 
upon the lord's knds. His holding was called a tenure (from Latin 
fenere* "to hold”), but in law the tenure held the serf, not the serf the 
tenure. It fixed his status legally as a bondman, and socially as a de¬ 
pendent. The portion of the villa, which the lord continued to farm 
directly by slaves * was known as the lord's demesne. But as slaverj' in 
Europe—but not the slave trade^^ediued, it came to pass that the 
demesne also in course of time was farmed by the serfs, labor for a 
certain number of days in the season upon the demesne being required of 
each serf in addition to that labor exacted of his own tenure. 

"The Roman villa presents all the ehief features of the medieval 
manor. The lord’s demesne acted as a centre round which the coloni 
clustered; cultivators who did not divide their tenancies because they did 
not own them."* The village (wcmj) had no political identity^ being 
merely an agglomeration of houses within the area of the town (wMJirri- 
f>inm or cfuifaf) until the collapse of the Roman provincial administra¬ 
tion released the patrimonial proprietor from that superior political con¬ 
trol. Then, and then only, may one say that the Roman manor became 
“both a possessory and an administrative unit” It may be doubted, how¬ 
ever, whether the pure tjqie of Roman manor existed anywhere in Eu¬ 
rope outside of Italy and southern Gaul. Rome never was actuated hy a 
mania to enforce perfect uniformity and was tolerant of local customs 
and conditions. Earlier traditions and survivals lingered obstinately, 
'Tt would not have been possible for the Romans even if they had wished, 
to change the whole character of the cultivation, and override all the 
natural tendencies of the northern cultivation.” * 

In the provinces of the Rhine and the Danube German agricultural 
practice naturally tended to fuse with Roman ways. How prevalent the 
Roman system was in these regions is difficult to determine. The 
IVctitia dignitatum, compiled in the fourth century, shows that Roman 
sway once extended to a distance of eighty leagues beyond the Rhine, 

> When we find staves in ihe high manorial period, they arc usually hoiiKhold 
servanu, not farm l&borers, 

♦ VinoeTrailoff. Ot'igm o/ the Manor^ 3j, 

EfiiVur, X V, 395. 
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50 that it must have reachetl almost to Fulda, and we know that this 
regime endured there over 250 years. One must be cautious in form¬ 
ing too ejcclusive a Judgment either in favor of Roman continuity 
within the zone of early Barbarian occtipatEon, or in favor of the supre¬ 
macy of German village institutions and farming practices. There is 
evidence that Roman methods of farming and customary habits survived 
in northern Europe even when the imperial organism had wasted away 
and dissolved, Roman patrimonial proprietors continued to (arm their 
acres after the Barbarian invasions had spent their force, and the Church, 
the greatest land-owner and the most Roman institution in both organiza¬ 
tion and spirit, not only survived intact but actually increased in power 
in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. The comtnunal system of the 
Germans (if it ever was communal) tended to give way to the more 
profitable rural economy known to the Romans and practised by the 
Church. The result may have been economically advantageous, but it 
was at the cost of personal freedom. 

What did the Germans bring in and add in the way of village life and 
agriculture? The Germans were tribes of nobles and freemen—they 
had some slaves but nothing approaching the proportion found in the 
Roman Empire, and translated to Roman soil the ancient free (so one 
says) German village community^, which became a servile village com¬ 
munity after the German conquests in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
If this supposition is true, then the free village community—the German 
Mark —must later have sunk to serfdom, unless, as is contended by 
other scholars, the Germans in the mass were not free but dependent 
even in their homeland, and merely transferred the German servile 
village and villagers to Roman soil. We have already seen when this 
process of degradation; appeared and seen the nature of the "‘forces 
at work capable of transmuting a village full of free landholders into a 
manor full of villeins/* The great factors were the civil wars of the 
Merovingian epoch, the heavy weight of compulsory military service in 
the time of Charlemagne, the wars, anarchy, invasion, feudal violence 
in the ninth century when small freemen were compelled to seek the 
protection of the great proprietors even at the price of loss of freedom, 
or as often happened, were deprived of liberty and reduced to serfdom 
on their own acres by a land-hungry baronage. Thus the serf of Roman 
origin found a fellow in misery of German origin tn the ninth century 
and the two classes and the two conditions were blended into one. dwell¬ 
ing together in a social unit called a manor (uianjuj)/ itself an institu¬ 
tion blended out of Roman and German ingredients. The Roman villa 
and the enserfed German village community have not merely an analogy; 
the two separate and different forms tended to blur and to blend into a 
single composite economic and social group. The history of the Ger- 

®Thc ward majuitr* from Latin wair/rj, first appears in the seventh tentury. 
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manic origin of the mtmorial system begins with a more or less free 
and lordless village ccmniunity which by a process somewhat complex 
yet nov; fairly clear, was, in slow and perhaps disconnected stages of 
depression, converted into a wholly dependent manorial group between 
the sixth and ninth centuries* H the co-villagers of the Mark were free 
before this process overcame them* then the reduction of this class to the 
condition of a servile tenantry must have entailed a profound economic 
and social revolution* 

From this sphere of interesting but perplexing theory we may now 
pass to things which are of a more concrete nature in medieval village 
economy* If the reader will carefully examine' the map of a repre¬ 
sentative medieval manor/ and then in imagination take his stand 
in the heart of a tj^pical medieval village, he will find himself in the 
roadway running across the manor in the midst of an agglomeration of 
thatched cottages huddled closely together, the "nucleated" village, yet 
w'ith space enough around the houses for a patch of vegetables, a 
chicken yard, a cow byre or stable* a hayrick. A stream rising from a 
spring in the woods runs through the village transversely to the road and 
terminates in a pond with marshy edges* which is the village duck-pond* 
From the marsh extends the meadow, perhaps a natural one, perhaps 
redeemed from the marsh by drainage. Across the road lies the lord's 
demesne, the best farm land in the village, and on a knoll above it, the 
fairest site in the village, stands the lord's castle, if the manor be a large 
one; or a less imposing manor-house, if it be a small manor, with a bam 
and cattle sbed adjacent. Hard by it is the little church with a tiny 
burying ground and the bouse of the priest. But where are the fields 
of the villagers? One observes that there are lanes or cart roads spread¬ 
ing fanwise from the village, and following one of these for a distance 
of half a mile* it may be, or more, one finds the fields* Exclusive of the 
lord's demesne, all the arable land of the village is comprised in three 
separate great blocks, the spring planting ground* the autumn planting 
ground and the fallow* This is the "three-field system*'* If the hay has 
l>een gathered the cattle are feeding in the meadow* IE not* stones or 
stakes indicate each villager's portion in the hay lot. These *'Iot mead¬ 
ow's” persisted until late in many parts of Europe. At any rate the cat¬ 
tle are pretty sure to be grazing on the young grass of the fallow* and if 
the harvest is gathered, they may be grazing on the stubble. If it is earlv 
autumn the men will be plowing for the winter wheat. 

The two-field system had been the Roman practice and was universal 
among the Germans, But at some unknown time, probably in the eighth 
century (the earliest evidence which we possess upon the origin of the 
three-field system is in the year 770 . s revolutionary change began to 

■ The belt CKamtile may be found in SbcpJierd's Iliiloriail Atlas, p. IQ4; this 
Is an indispetiialjTc Look for cverj’^ student of history. 
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come to pass. This ivas tht transition from the two-fidd to the three- 
field system. Its early prevalence in High Germany and spread over 
the Rhinelands and northern and eastern Gaul and Its adoption upon 
the lands of the Church and the Carolingian fisc would seem vaguely 
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to point to the Bonifacian monasteries in Hesse, tike Fuida and Hers^ 
fcld, as the probable place of origin. We know that St* Boniface was 
instmineataJ in instituting the tithe in the Frankish Church, and that 
the heavy burden of it created great distress and complaint even before 
Charlemagne’s time. It is a keen suggestion of Meit^en that the intro¬ 
duction of the three-field system was due "to the pressure of heavy 
manorial and ecclesiastical rents and tithes, which required that a large 
amount of grain should lje raised." But. abandoning conjecture for facts, 
we can have no doubt of the enormous economic advancement implicit in 
this change. The discovery that wheat or rye might be sown in autumn 
as well as in spring, thus giving two yields where one had been had be¬ 
fore, is undoubtedly one of the most beneficial discoveries in the prog¬ 
ress of man. Professor Gras “ has strikingly shown the superiority of 
the three-field system over the two-field system. 

Let us compare fhe says] the two systems on a manor containing 1800 
acres of arable land. In the two-field system we would have: 

900 acres (arable plowed once).. goo 

900 *' (fallow ■' twice) _ iSoo 

Total acres of plowing -- *^^ ^. 3700 

In the three-field system we would have: 

600 acres (winter grain plowed once).. 600 

boo " (spring " ‘ “)..._ . 6 qo 

6 do ■' (fallow " “ twice) __ 1200 

Total acres of plowing .... 2400 

Thus In the twcnfiekl system we get only 900 acres of crops for 5700 acres 
of plowing, whilst in the three-field system we get 1200 acres of crops for 
2400 acres of plowing. 


The alternation was now spring planting, autumn planting, fallow, in 
three separate arable areas, or a rotation of two crops and a fallow. It 
is certain that this new practice does not reflect triljol usages, and may 
not be said to be either of Roman or of German origin, hut was rather 
the development out of agricultural experience and ohserv^ation. ^Vhilc 
never universal, for the older practice still was followed, the new^ system 
was widely adopted in the Middle Ages. 

Although seldom noticed in w'orks upon medieval civilisation, unless 
of a specifically economic nature, there is no doubt that the introduction 
of the three-field system constitutes one of the greatest medieval ad¬ 
vances over antiquity and is a verv^ valuable and unique contribution to 
civilization. The first tract w-as pbnted with wheat or rye in the autumn 
and harvested in the ensuing summer; the second tract was planted with 
oats, barley, and pease in the spring and was harvested also in the follow'- 
ing summer. The third was left fallow. Thus two-thirds was made prof- 

^HUtory of /f^rfrirFlarj. 48. 
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liable each year and one-lhird allowed to rest and utilized for pa$ture 
in supplement to the meadow after the hay had been gathered in. Barley, 
it may be said* was the “drink” grain used for making beer* and many a 
manor ha<t a local hrew-houser 

Far more remarkable, however* than the three-field system* interest¬ 
ing as that is, is the way in which the arable area was divided in strips 
among the villagers* and the combination of individual ownership with 
cooperative (or collective?) labor.^ 

Whether this arrangement was of communal origin* or was at first a 
peculiar form of cooperative (or collective?) village enterprise com- 
hined with ownership in severalty, from any point of view the open-fidd 
system possessed a distinctive character not found in the farming habits 
of Roman or Celt or Slav. And it is all the more amajing when one 
reflects upon the persistence of this form of farm in scattered strips 
around a village. For it still survives in parts of continental Europe. An 
English observer has written: 


At the present day the country* view^ed frorn the rising ground to the 
south of St. Omcr* presents the appearance of an irtcgularlly checkered 
heard) the various crops are cultivated often in—English eyes—in¬ 
credibly small areas. . . . The nnatVe (mayor) of Eperlcoques at the present 
time (1913) works a farm of about 9a ^'measures'^; it is in 45 to 5,0 pieces, 
and the most distant piece is kilometres from his huuseJ*’ 

Decomposition of the manor seems to have been aggravated by those 
same forces of disintegration w'hich prevailed in the feudal w^orld. Just 
as the Carolingian Empire in the ninth century was broken into king¬ 
doms, the kingdoms into duchies, counties, viscounties* chatdlanies* etc., 
so the forces which wrought the destruction of the Stale percolated 
downwards and decomposed the manor* the lowest cell in the social struc¬ 
ture. The break-up of the great manors intO' small manors in the ninth 
century and the tendency toward splitting of tenures were part of the 
process of decomposition of the Frankish Empire. Military necessity al¬ 
ready in Charletnagne^s time had compelled the fractioning of freeholds. 
The process was intensified during the ninth century* so much so that 
Charles the Bald in 864 forbade, hut unavailingly, further subdivision. 

• The eidsteiKC of much strictly private ownership of property id land among 
the early Gernuns is not denied by compelent studenti from TbciUh downward. 
The qucitidn is whether ever, md if so to what deBTce, cortimunal ownership in 
land cjfisled amemg ihc early Germani. Under the early Carol inff’ans it 15 indis- 
piuabTe Uuu there was private property in the hide lands everywhere. Ttwre is no 
necessary connccUoa between common fields and joint-plowing. Coaratiem never 
ttiuvctsally obtained, and where h is found the practice seans to have been due 
lo peculiar local cotiditioni. (See Kovalevsky, I, p. atS?.) 

Coopland, Thf Ahbey of Si. Brriin. 
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Fractional holdings oi many degrees, halves, quarters, eighths, six¬ 
teenths, are common, even usual in the high manorial age. 

In the surface and lineal measurements of the pTowIands of the 
medieval manor we find the historical origin of our system of land 
survey. The man iwho follows the plow or who sows grain naturally 
treads out the measurement of his acres. He measures by his tread the 
length of the furrow or the amount of seed he scatters. His double-tread 
win average five feet: two or three double-treads made a rod. In Bavaria 
the rod was ten feet, in England, fifteen; in Normandy the acre w^as 
twice the size of an English acre; a Bavarian acre was two-thirds of an 
English acre; a quarter-acre was called a rood, but a rood in Normandy 
was equal to a half-acre in England, A virgate or yardbnd was one- 
quarter of a plowland, or thirty acres. The acre was the unit of cul¬ 
tivation, the unit of a day’s work with the plow, and its long and narrow 
shape, 4 rods wide and 40 rods long, was determined by the actual 
convenience of the implement employed. Since plowing was done in long 
furrows, vrhen the plowman had turned the ‘^stubborn glebe'" for 40 
rods, or one furlong (i.e. one furrow-long), he turned and went back. 
Long experience showed that an average morning's labor could plow' 
a piece of land measuring 4 by 40 rods, and hence the acre or 
iand, i.e., one morning's land. At the rale of 72 furrows to the acre a 
team would normally cover nine miles in a day's work. Plowing was fin¬ 
ished at noon, for in the afternoon the oxen had to be sent to pasture. 

These medieval village measurements naturally passed into units of 
survey, Seebohm has said: 

When the villagtrs came out to play on the stubbles, it was easy for 
them to choose an acre-strip to throw thdr ball across from balk to balk. 
The exact width of the statute acre, 22 yards, is now the cricket pitch. For 
practice with the long bow Henry VlII decreed that ilte shortest butts 
should be a furlong, eleven score, or exactly the acre’s length. The stade 
v.ras 3 furrow before it was a footrace, and the length of the furrow and 
back again still survives wdth us as a standard race in the quarter-mite. 

Under manorial conditions, the village preserved its ancient practices, 
although of course its doings viere subject to the lord^s regulation, Tliere 
is a remarkable example preserved in a document of the year 557 in 
which the serfs of the abbey of St. \Iihie1 functioning as a village com¬ 
munity, without interference on the part of the abbot, laid out the arable 
area of the village according to the three-field system, apportioned the 
lots in the hay meadow, located the village site, marked off the demesne 
of the lord-abbot, built a market hall, set the boundaries of the common 
waste and woods, etc. The very existence of evidence like this shows that 
even under serfdom some degree of liberty and local self-government 
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might remain, although of course the exercise of it w'as by grace of the 
lord and could not be exacted as a right. 

In contrast with this remarkably kindly and intelligent abbot, we 
may cite the atrocious reduction of the free peasantry of the village of 
Wolen in what is now the Swiss canton of Soleure in 1038. The peasants 
of this region were still largely free in the eleventh century^ But feeling 
the need of protection the villagers of Wqlen appealed to a neighboring 
lord named Guntran, who betrayed the trust reposed in him by promptly 
reducing them to serfdom. WTien Henry III of Germany visited this 
comer of his Empire these poor people In vain sought to get a hearing. 
They could not get through the crowd of nobles and officials around 
him, and their uncouth dialect and countrified manners offended the 
aristocratic pride of the king's entourage. The domain thus created by 
violence and fraud passed in tio6 to the abbey of Muri^ in which 
an honest monk found the documents of this incident. 

Whether the manor was a village of formerly free peasants who had 
been reduced to serfdom, or a servile community from the beginning— 
although some free persons were nevertheless to be found in the system 
in spite of the pre^-alence of subordination—there w^ere two agrarian 
elements fused together in the composition of a manor; via., the village 
community and "the home estate of the lord tacked on to this settlement.” 
For before the lord became a village proprietor he was already a doman¬ 
ial proprietor with some hereditary serfs to work his fields. This ex¬ 
plains why in every manor of the high feudal period the lord’s demesne 
—sometimes called "inland”—was sharply set off from the tenures, and 
perhaps why also the lord possessed slices of demesne intermixed with 
the strips of the villagers. These slices of demesne separate from the 
body of the demesne may have been "a vestige of original tribute im¬ 
posed by the lord." Tlie fully realized manor, therefore, was the union 
of a manorial estate (villa) w'ith an enserfed village conununity (mark). 
The former free peasantry was converted into a servile one; the lord's 
court supplanted the ancient mark moot; the enterprises of the villagers, 
as in time past, still persisted because the fundamental economic function¬ 
ing of the village had not been altered by depression from freedom to 
serfdom ■ but these activities W'cre now compulsory services imposed by 
the lord. The organic interlocking of peasant village and lord^'s demesne 
made the manor. There is evidence of the pre feudality of many manor¬ 
ial institutions. Predial services, a wide variety of rights in common, 
the distinction between demesne land and land in service, the free tenant* 
all are to be found In the eighth century. Base tenants who were not 
personal slaves appear long Ik fore the feudal age, being increased from 
above by commendation of freemen, and from below by emancipation. 

The distinction between the demesne of the lord and the tenures of the 
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serfs appears as early as the Allemannic and Bavarian codes, and is 
n^anifest for Austrasia in the Frankish capitularies. The corvie, or 
forced labor, is found in the German codes. Evidently we here have a 
clue to the approximate time of formation of the manorial system, whose 
slow extension and fixation continued from the sixth to the ninth 
centur>', and by 900 had become coextensive with central and western 
Europe. The crying need of protection during the ninth century, when 
Norsemen. Magyars, and Arab pirates ravaged Europe and the break¬ 
down of the Frankish Empire made the establishment of strong local 
authority necessary, gave the manorial regime its fixity and cr>’5tallized 
Its institutions. The walled manor-house or castle with the village hud¬ 
dled close beneath it then became typical and emblematic of the time. 

There were actually seven different kinds of land in a typical manor, 
as a study of the map will show: (i) the lord's demesne, which was 
stnctly his own and was farmed partly by special serfs of the demesne 
and partly by the serfs of the village, whose service was exacted; (2) 
the lord s close, which was a portion of the demesne rented out to 
villein or teiunt farmers; (3) the tenures of the serfs of the manor, scat¬ 
tered in strips of virgate or jardland over the three areas of arable 
land; (4) the hay meadow; (5) the woods; (6) the waste; (7) the 
nomam of the parish priest, or “God’s piece” as it was sometimes called. 
Such glebe land might be either in a single area or in strips amid the 
village plowlands, like the demesne strips of the lord. It, too, was 
worked by the peasantry for the priest. 

The buildings belonging to the lord consisted of a manor-house and 
a grange. The manor-house contained at least three principal rooms: the 
hall, the dormitory, and the solar or parlor or logia. We have a lengthy 
d^ription of a wooden manor-house built by Arnold II of Ardres for 
his wife Gertrude. 


three stories so that like the sun it appeared to be suspendeil 

'"•Jll' "oven b«k«5. 

Wide-mouthed jars, and barrels, and other domestic utensils The first 

fl^r contain^ a great living-room, with a huge fireplace, pantries, cup¬ 
boards, the bedchamber of the lord and his wife, near to which was a 
lavatory and serv^ts' rooms, and a room or dormitory for the boys. The 
reception hall, which was called a logia, where visitors were received was 
also used as an oratory or chapel. The kitchens were on two levels; on the 
lower, pigs were roasted, geese, capons, and other birds killed and pre- 
for eating. On the other floor of the kitchen other provisions were 
c^ed, and here were prepared most delicious viands for the lord, by means 
of many cooking vessels, and by laborious scraping and paring prepared for 


On the upper floors were various rooms connected by passages or halls. 
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The furniture of the manor-house was scanty. Glass windows were rare; 
a table put on trestles, a few forms and stools or a long bench stuffed with 
straw or wool, with one or two chairs and a chest or two of linen, formed 
the hall furniture. A brass pot or two for boiling and two or three brass 
dishes: a few wooden platters and trenchers or more rarely of pewter, an 
iron or leather candlestick, a kitchen knife or two, a box or bowl for salt, 
and a brass ewer or basin, formed the moveables of the house. . . . The 
dormitory contained a rude bed and but rarely sheets and blankets, for the 
gown of the day was generally the coverlet at night** 

No estimate can be made of the size of a manor. VVe have not sufficient 
data to determine the “average.” The system was neatest and best in ab- 
batial lands. But the admirable cartularies of the abbeys show’ that no 
uniformity of size existed and that areas varied greatly. A manor had 
no fixed or customary extent. It was neither more nor less irregular in 
this particular than an American farm. It must have been much greater, 
though, than the average modem farm. A manorial village with less than 
ten families is almost inconceivable. In statistics gathered from Domes¬ 
day we find 14 manors w’ith 32 households, 14 others with 14 house¬ 
holds, and a third group of 14 with 11 households. At such a rate and 
with each tenure forming thirty acres, the smallest manor w’ould have 
had 350 to 550 acres at the least, without including meadow, woods, 
and waste, and the lord’s demesne. There must have been many manors 
much larger than this. Generally they were fairly compact in arrange¬ 
ment. But in cases where old Celtic tribal survivals may have been in¬ 
corporated, or in which the manor had been formed by the agglomera¬ 
tion of fragments of a broken Roman villa, the manor may have had a 
somewhat loose arrangement and have seemed to sprawl awkwardly 
over the land. The village bounds of many a European hamlet today 
quite accurately correspond to the extent of the former medieval manor 
from which the village has sprung, and very few such hamlets are less 
than a thousand acres in area. .As the maxim of feudalism was ‘ No lord 
without land, no land without lord,” a lord writh but one manor must 
have been of the lowest rank in the feudal hierarchy. The great nobles 
—dukes, counts, and even viscounts—were possessed of hundreds of 
manors, while churches and monasteries numbered them by thousands. 

The “domain” of a noble (not to be confused with demesne ) was 
the whole bodv of manors which he possessed, whether many or few, 
large or small.' In the case of the king these domains were called crown 
lands and collectively known as the fisc. They were not always, perhaps 
not usually, contiguous, but scattered over an entire province or fief, 
the lord’s vassals sometimes possessing manors intermingled with those 
of their suzerain. Many of the land transfers of the Middle Ages were 

** Thorold Rogers, IVork and iVages. 
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made as the result of effort upon the part of nobles, bishops, abbots to 
acquire contiguous manors by purchase or exchange. Cases of knights 
and small nobles possessing but a single manor must not have been rare. 
Thus Tancred of Hauteville, the sire of the famous family of that name, 
was a knight owning only a single manor near Coutances in Normandy. 

Custom, which in this case was nothing but necessity hardened 
into tradition, required simultaneous and often cooperative work in the 
common tasks of the manor. The peasants plowed at the same time, 
sowed at the same time, reaped at the same time. But coaration applied 
only to the lord’s demesne, not to the peasants’ own lands. It was not 
alwajs done in the same way. On some manors the whole demesne was 
plowed by the full team of all the oxen of the peasants; on others a 
part of the demesne was allotted to each peasant to plow. Grain was 
cut with a sickle, a slow and back-breaking process. We hear much com¬ 
plaint of the peasant who filched his neighbor’s grain in harvest time by 
surreptitiously reaching across the line and seizing a handful in the 
parallel strip belonging to his neighbor; or of one who stole a breadth 
from his neighbor’s field by secret use of the spade; or who moved the 
stones or stakes used as landmarks to pt a few inches more of hay. A 
common and significant village regulation was that no one might go to 
the field in har\'est time before sunrise, or after sunset, whether with 
or without a cart. Threshing vras done either by treading out the grain 
with oxen as described in Scripture, or by beating it with flails and win¬ 
nowing It in the wind—a task often performed by the women and 
children. 

There never was any question as to the prior rights of the lord’s 
demesne. It had always to be plowed first, sowed first, and reaped first. 
Frequently the peasants must have had to desert their own fields when 
they needed attention most, because the lord demanded their services. 
If a storm came up and the crop was endangered it was the lord’s crop 
that was saved. The same “right of way’’ was enjoyed by the lord when 
^ ling his produce. His grain, his wine, his stock went to market first 
When the serf died the lord was entitled to the best ox and the best 
sh^ which he left and which he took as a hcriot, or inheritance tax. 

The meadow had a dignity unknown to us today, for the reason that 
it was the only source of hay production. Grass-seeding and the intro¬ 
duction of the various clovers was not known until the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. Until the discovery that grass-seed could be gathered and that the 
gr»t trefoils were of nutritive value to the soil, meadow hay was the 
only hay there was. Naturally the supply was limited, for only the low- 
lying moist land belonging to the village could produce it. Moreover 
since there was no rotation of crops in the meadow, the soil gradually 
became e^usted. The influence of hay on history is a very positive 
one. though Its importance has been but slightly perceived by his^rians 
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of agriculture. It has been statistically proved that in the Middle Ages 
meadow land, in comparison with arable land, >vas five times as valuable 
as it is today. Nowadays a farmer grows hay where he wishes, and 
grows as much or as little as he chooses. In medieval times the quan¬ 
tity of hay was seriously limited in every village community, and the 
quality of it, owing to the law of diminishing returns, tended to deteri¬ 
orate. 

The staple grains were wheat (but r>'e in Germany), oats, barley. 
Flax was raised in certain regions where water conditions favored it, 
and hemp was sometime cultivated. Spelt was a cereal intermediate be¬ 
tween wheat and barley. Common vegetables were turnips, beans, peas, 
onions, cabbage, kohlrabi, parsley, garlic, sage, celery. Among fruits we 
find apples, pears, quinces, plums, cherries. Berries do not seem to have 
been culti\'ated, but wild ones were picked. The walnut tree was common 
and in the south of Europe the vine and olive were universal. The grape, 
however, was widely grown and ranged much farther north in the Middle 
Ages than today. Vine culture represented the highest and most differ¬ 
entiated form of agriculture. Domestic animals and fowls were as those 
we know except for the turkey. The hog was the commonest farm 
animal. Pigeons were bred by the lords, but forbidden to the peasantr>'. 
Bees were raised everywhere. In fact, the economic dignity of the bee 
was very great in medieval times. It supplied the only form of sweeten¬ 
ing except fruit syrup; the consumption of wax for seals and candles 
in the churches-was enormous. Beehives were often specifically dis¬ 
posed of by will and even enfeoffed—a fact which speaks volumes for 
the value put upon bees. Oxen were far more used on the farm than 
horses. They were cheajjer to keep and less liable to disease, besides pro¬ 
viding beef when they got old. The cattle, however, were light and 
scrubby and weighed much less than draught oxen of later centuries. 
Unless in milk the cows grazed in the waste and along the forest edge. 
The hogs ran wild. Both of these animals could fairly well fend for 
themselves, but sheep, owing to their timidity and habit of “milling” 
together, were an easy prey to wolf and marauder. With the little hay 
produced, the difficulty of wintering stock was great. It was fed almost 
wholly on straw and tree loppings, and cattle were often so thin in the 
spring that they could not walk and had to be carried out into the 
meadow. It was the common practice at the beginning of winter to kill 
and salt all save those needed for draught purposes and breeding. As to 
milk, there was precious little of it. Even in the thirteenth century, when 
farming methods had improved, Walter of Henley, an English farm- 
steward who wrote a famous agricultural treatise, expected only three 
and one-half pounds of butter per week from three cows. Most milk was 
used to make cheese. The customary farm implements were: the plow, a 
cumbrous afifair without iron save at the point; the harrow, often a thorn 
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tree weighted down with a log upon it; spades, shovels, mattocks, picks, 
scythes, sickles, flails, beetles for breaking clods, crowbars, axes, aueers, 
adzes, etc. ^ 

The life of the villagers was the hard, monotonous life of a farmer 
unrelieved by modem machinery. The hard and sometimes bruul condi¬ 
tions under which the peasantry lived dulled and deadened their sensi¬ 
bilities in a way which would shock us today. Even the most essential 
amenities of modem life were ignored. When the weather was very hot 
men often worked stark naked side by side with women in the fields. 
Philip of Harvengt tells how in summer he “saw most of the peasants 
on market day walking about in the streets and on the square of the vil¬ 
lage without a vestige of clothing on, not evpn trousers, in order to keep 
cool. Thus naked they attended to their business. When some monks who 
were shocked at the sight indignantly protested, they roughly answered: 
‘What business is it of yours?’ ” 

The cottages of the peasantry were all of wood or wattle with 
thatched roofs and without chimneys, so that it was imjxwsible for each 
cottager to bake his own bread in the house. Cooking in summer was 
chiefly done out-of-doors at the door-front, and in winter on the earth 
floor of the cottage, the smoke getting out of the door, when opened, 
or a hole in the roof, and always blinding the wretched occupants of the 
house. The medieval peasant had no anificial light in his one-room shack 
with a clay floor. Fagots as torches were dangerous, for the thatch might 
catch fire, candles he could not afford. Moreover, he had nothing to do 
after dark. He could not work. He could not read, for he had no books 
and did not know how to read, even if he had had a book. Consequently 
he and his wife and children went to bed at sunset. But what a bed! It 
was merely a heap of straw in the comer, alive with vermin and often 
damp. He slept in his clothes. Yet we are tempted to exaggerate the 
hardships on the medieval peasant, as we shall see later on. 

The industrial life of a normal manor (for although infinite variety 
of customary practices prevailed, the variations were generally differ¬ 
ences of degree rather than of kind) has Ucn described by Karl Buecher 
as follows: 

Under this system the small land-owner supervises in person, the large 
land-owner through an overseer. The demesne land lying immediately about 
the manor-house is cultivated by serfs permanently attached to it. who there 
find food and lodging, and are employetl in agricultural and industrial pro¬ 
duction, household duties, and the personal service of the lord, under a 
many-sided division of labor. The demesne land is intermixed with the 
holdinp of a larger or smaller number of unfree peasants, each of whom 
tills his • hide*' of land independently, while all share with the lord the 
use of pasture, wood, and water. At the same time, however, every peasant¬ 
holding binds its occupant to perform certain services and to furni.sh certain 
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does in natural products to the estate. These services consist of labor reck¬ 
oned at first according to requirement, later according to tinne, whether given 
in the fields at seed-time or harvest, on the pasture-land, in the vineyard, 
garden, or forest, or in the manorial workshops or the women’s building 
where the daughters of the serfs are spinning, weaving, sewing, baking, 
brewing beer, etc. On the 'days devoted to manorial service the unfree la¬ 
borers receive their meals at the manor-house just as do the manor-folK 
themselves. They are further bound to keep in repair the enclosures about 
the manor-house and its fields, to keep watch over the house, and to under¬ 
take the carrying of messages and the transport of goods. The dues^ in kind 
to be paid to the estate are partly agricultural products, such as grain of all 
kinds, wool, flax, honey, wax, wine, cattle, hogs, fowl, or eggs; partly wood 
cut in the forests of the mark and made ready for use. such as fire-wood, 
timber, vine-stakes, torch-wood, shingles, staves and hoops; partly the 
products of industry, such as woolen and linen cloth, stockings, shoes, 
bread, beer, casks, plates, dishes, goblets, iron, pots and knives. This pre¬ 
supposes a certain specialization of industry in supplying commodities. 
Intermediate between service and rent are duties of various kinds, such 
as hauling manure from the peasant’s farm to the fields of the lord, keeping 
cattle over winter, providing entertainment for the guests of the manor. 
On the other hand the lord renders economic assistance to the peasant 
by keeping breeding-stock, by establishing ferries, mills, and ovens for 
general use, by securing protection from violence and injustice to all, and 
by giving succor from his stores, in accordance with his pledge, when crops 
fail or other need arises,'* 

We thus have here a small economic organism fairly sufficient in it¬ 
self, which avoids the rigid concentration of the ancient Roman slave 
estates; which is able to secure to each peasant a separate cottage and 
fields for his own family needs, and therewith a certain persondl in¬ 
dependence. 

The self-sufficiency of the manor, while never whole and complete, 
for salt, iron, and millstones especially had to be brought in from the 
outside, was a real actuality in the depth of the feudal age. The idea 
that the great estates employed “n^otiators” to purchase outside com¬ 
modities and to market the surplus of the manor is not tenable. Ever)' 
manor produced and manufactured its own staple necessities. There was 
little lo^ market for wheat and other cereals except in time of famine, 
or for wine, beer, wool, linen, leather, furs, etc. These things were 
made upon the manor and consumed upon the manor. 

The character of the occupations of the medieval peasantry and their 
seasonal nature has been preserved for us in many a quaint illustration 
found in medieval calendars, the ancestors of our modern farmer’s 
almanac, and may be read by every observant tourist in the carvings 
of many a cathedral, as in the great doorway of Amiens cathedral which 

>* Buecher, Industrial Ei ' olution . pp. io.v-105. 
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SO manifestly wai5 erected amid an agricultural community- Millei's 
picture, the Angelus, illustrates the part the village evening bell played 
in every h^let. The speech oi the medieval peasant was racy with 
figures derived from his dally life. JThere is sornettmes interesting 
psychology in these expressions. The English peasant called his field 
his plowland or his ^'furrows/' The German peasant called it Morgen- 
hnd, or ToQ-werk, (day*s-work), in both terms the element of Lime 
being the factor rather than the work itseli or G^Ufoide (from 
“to turn"), in allusion to the plow-turns. The end of the plowland 
where the team was turned in the furrow was always the last part 
plowed, and was sometimes called a “headland/' It marked the term 
nf the day’s work. '^So this last work of the jaded plowman and worn- 
out oxen at the end of the season became the familiar symbol of the last 
struggle at the end O'f a life of toiL The Breton pheasant nearing his end 
mHiH labored breath is said to be ‘plowing his headlands.' " 

We are not to think of the social structure of a manor as consisting 
of a series of superimposed “layers," one over another. The word 
"texture" better describes the condition, for the classes were Intricately 
interwoven one w'ith another and formed a compact social group, al¬ 
though of variegated pattern. The meanest class were slaves. But slavery 
so rapidly declined in medieval Europe after the eighth century that by 
the year looo it was practically negligible as an institution. The few 
riaves which are found are not field laborers but household servants 
The practices of manorial economy were repugnant to the perpetua¬ 
tion of slavery^ in Europe. Of the total dependent population upon the 
Crown lands of England when the Domesday suHi'ey was made (ioB6) 
only nine per cent was slave. Slavery gradually declined In medieval Eu¬ 
rope not because of humanitarian feeling, or a new conscience but be¬ 
cause Its prevalence was incompatible with the economic condition and 
social structure of the time. Even southern Europe gradually reduced 
slavery and went over to serfdom instead, substituting "the Germanic 
code which was the outgroivth of serf economy for the classic law^ of 
Rome t^t was the product of slavery. , , , By the twelfth century 
Roman jurisprudence and the books of Justinian had fallen into oblivion 
in Italy and the code of the Lombards held full sway." The later revival 
of the Roman law was due to wholly new and different economic con¬ 
ditions. 

Status and tenure were so interwoven in lower medieval society that 
it is impossible to consider social texture apart from the nature of the 
tenure. Broadly speaking the body of the folk upon a medieval manor 
was com^sed of serfs and villeins. These two classes of dependents 
differed in historical origin, In social status, and in economic condition. 
The original body of serfs was descended historically from the Roman 
colonujr and the German lit us, Le., the two classes of servile farming 
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tenantry familiar to the later Roman. Empire^ The fiction of the law— 
which technically regarded him—was that the serf was personally free 
but econoniically a bondman. But during the Carolingian epoch the old 
servile class was clearly increased by the depression of many freemert to 
a slate nf serfdom* which thus included not only those without property 
but also those whose property was too small for support of themselves 
and their families. Every freeman living on seigniorial land sank to 
inferior condition. These “poor freemen” {pauperes libm) differed 
little from actual serfs and ultimately were blended with them. Not 
theories of law^ but kind of tenure and services exacted^ conditioned 
status, A cartulary of the ninth century shows u$ three sorts of serfs, 
a cohttus^ a and a servile freeman* dwelling upon the same manor. 

Superhcially it may seem that the lot of the serf hardly differed from 
that of the slave. But this is not true* The slave was a chattel and could 
be bought and sold like cattle. The serf could not be sold off the land; 
if the manor W'cre sold he went with it tO' a new manorial lord. Thus 
the serf possessed a patrimony, or rather it possessed him, for he was an 
inseparable portion of it. Moreover* the serf enjoyed a family reladon 
unknown to slavery: his wife and children are frequently mentioned 
in documents. It is true, however, that until relatively late in the Middle 
Ages he could not marry without his lord^s consent, nor marry a woman 
outside of the manorial community without permission, and that he had 
to pay a fee when he so married {formartagi^). The earliest instance of 
the prohibition of fonttariage is in the letters of Gregory I. Mixed mar¬ 
riages were at first rigorously forbidden* for they tended to break the 
social integrity and diminish the economic efficiency of the manor. But 
this rule could not be enforced. Natural and social inclinations were 
against it, and the Church's opposition to the rupture of the family by 
distributing the issue of mixed marriages between the manors of the lord 
of the husband and the lord of the wile finally secured the abolition of 
forfttariagt. 

At first glance it seems as though the establishment of feudalism 
aggravated the lot of the peasantry and made their condition worse tl^n 
before. But there was a partial compensation for the economic exploita¬ 
tion which the peasantry suffered in the increased security which they 
had upon the manor* where it was to the interest of the lord to protect 
them and their property, and where the castle afforded some kind of 
shelter in case of violence from without- In the ninth and tenth centuries 
protection was more desirable than freedom. The rights which the fallen 
freeman lost were dear and empty rights by the time of Charlemagne, 
for they cost more than they were worth. So numerous were the em¬ 
peror's wars, and all of them fought upon remote frontiers, that the 
burden of military service upon the freeman became more than he coidd 
sustain. By sinking to serfdom he was exempt from military service 
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and could stay homc^ and the new manorial exactions which he bore 
were no greater than, if as great as, the burden of military service and 
the loss of lime and produce he was liable to suffer owing to prolonged 
absence in spring and summer months, when his fields were to be plowed 
and se^ed, and harvests gamerctl. The peasant's lot may even have been 
better in the ninth century under the new regime than under the older 
system. The cartularies show labor and toil, but they do not disclose 
dire hardship or poverty. An anecdote recorded by the Monk of St. 
Gall, who wrote about 884.. shows that there were peasant ploivmen 
then who sang to their oxen as they trod the furrow, a$ they still later 
did under more adverse conditions. 

Serfdom and villeinage are often regarded as identical and often con¬ 
fused. Truth to tell, the distinction between the two classes is frequently 
difficult to establish. There were degrees of villeins, as there were of 
serfs; and the viHeines status, like the serf^s, was conditioned by the sort 
of tenure which he held. Tenures in rent were considered free tenures; 
tenures by work, servile tenures. The villein has been described as "the 
meanest of freemen. He might, too, be described as the most fortunate 
of serfs. We find a reflection of the difference between him and the serf 
in the English taw which protected his life by a soo-shilling fine, while 
the serfs life was estimated at only 60 shillings. Historically the villein 
class IS of later origin than the serf class. The latter, as has been said, 
reverts to Roman times. The villein, on the other hand, was a product 
of early feudal times when feudalism was inchoate and still in process 
of evolution. In England the villein first appeared during the transition 
from tribalism to feudalism before the Norman Conquest; on the Con¬ 
tinent he was the victim of the dissolution of the Frankish monarchy and 
esp^ally of the immunity, that institution which gave the rural domain 
its independence and autonomy, and which so weakened the power of 
tl^ crown and so enlarged the essential traits of the manorial regime. 
The villems were originally recruited from that group of very small free 
land-owners whose possessions were not large enough to make the great 
fidelcs seek their alliance as vassals, who were not strong enough in the 
anarchy of transition to maintain their lands without protection. They 
were of that class of sn^l land-owners for wham Charlemagne had 
relaxed the burden of military service by providing that of two men 
having two manors each, one should equip the other, or of three men 
each of whom had a manor, two should equip the third, or five half¬ 
manor men should equip a sixth, etc. In a word, the villein was a former 
small free farmer above the condition of the inhabitant of a free village 
community, who under stress of circumstances surrendered ownership 
of his acres to some powerful landed neighbor. The latter annexed the 
little property to his own great manor (villa) and the former owner 
thereof sank to dependence and was fused socially with the servile 
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village community, although he retained some vestige or Teminiscence of 
his former position, “To have free land w-as all very well, but sometimes 
a feudal lord was a protection in troublous tiirteSr" 

Serfs might be made so m mffjj'r by reduction of an eniire free village; 
vUJeins were made so individually by economic and social adversity* 
Tradition and custom protected the villein from the worst abuses 

of serfdom. The very' words sometimes used to describe them—/xorm'nrj 
fowjMC/wdiiT^rij, men of the custumals—are indicative of this fact. The 
villein was not tsilloNf d JUfrci, that is to say, he could not be taxed 
without limit or beyond a fixed rate or amount; he could leave his 
personal properly to his children; the terms of his tenurCd however 
hard the conditions of its holding, were fixed by customary contract, 
not written, yet having the force of law; his labor could not be indis¬ 
criminately and almost boundlessly exploited like that of the serf. The 
villein was a perpetual tenant, but not in person bound to the glebe like 
the serf; hb condition so to speak, w'as less personal than rca/; not be¬ 
cause his father was a villein before bim but because he held a villein 
tenure (land in l Urna^h) was he a villein. The enfranchisement of the 
serfs, as we shall see. will go along the line of relief indicated by the 
status of the villein. For the tangency and even fusion of the two classes 
had the effect of adjusting things according to the higher rather than 
according to the lower condition. The villein pulled the serf up to bis 
status and both together ultimately emerged into freedom. In the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries many serfs became villeins ]>y enfranchisement. 

Villein tenure, while it seems analogous to the fief, must be sharply 
distinguished from it. The manorial world was the lower side of the 
feudal world. Politically a fief was a territory ruled by a noble who 
held it in vassalage under a superior noble. Economically a fief was an 
aggregation of "domains/' and a domain was an aggregation of 
“manors.*' Every manor was a unit in a domain, and every domain was 
an entity in a fief. The lord was a noble of some degree, lower or higher, 
his tenantry on each and every manor were serfs and villeins. Their hold¬ 
ings were called ienures. As the peasants were non-noble, so their tenures 
were non-noble, whether servile or villein in nature and origin. In a 
single document of 1251 we find upon the same area three possessors 
holding under different titles: the suzerain, the vassaNn-chief> and the 
villein tenant. 

When the free villein had performed his services and jiaid the taxes 
(redevances) imposed upon his tenure he had the full and entire dis¬ 
posal of it; theoretically he could alienate it, subject to payment of a 
fee to the lord* though in practice this rarely happened, for villein tenure 
inclined to be a perpetual relation and condition; moreover, the burdens 
were generally so heavy as to prevent a villein from getting ahead far 
enough to be so economically independent. 
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Another degree of viUeimge comprised those unfortunate petty land- 
owners who were unable to live an independent life> or whose alods were 
too small to support them, and who therefore surrendered the title to 
some proprietor—often a monastery—but continued to occupy them, 
paying quit rent (rertr* Zins) therefor. These obligated themselves to 
the performance of certain ntanorial services^ sank to inferior condition, 
became unfree villeins,, and were blurred with serfs. A third class of 
villeins w’cre those who rented land* For it not infrequently occurred that 
a noble having more land than he could work profitably with serf and 
unfree villein labor^ would rent a tract of his land under contract to an 
industrious peasant. The terms of such holding were fixed with precision. 
The sources are silent on the villein's services^ but he probably helped 
in spring and autumn plowing and in harvest time on the lord's demesne. 

It is obvious that the free villein was a late evolution of manorial so- 
ciety» of emergence in the late twelfth and thirteenth century + Much still 
remains to be studied in the history of villeinage—its origins, its obliga¬ 
tions, and above all the germs of freedom it contained. The legists of the 
thirteenth century wrote learnedly of the villein, but his legal status 
and his actual, historical condition by that time were widely different 
things. 

Serfs and villeins were the two broadest and most numerous classes 
of manorial society. But^ besides these two classes, we find many other 
classes of the peasantry' which, all told, made a confusing variety of 
gradations; inferior dw'cllcrs having lots in the village of even less di^ 
mension than yardlands. Such were colHbcrtt, borderers, crofters, cot¬ 
ters. The is one of the greatest puzzles in medieval history. 

The derivation of the word, from rnni and tiberinSf conveys no sugges¬ 
tion and every opinion as to his origin and status is conjecture. He cer¬ 
tainly had no relation to the r^Whertus of Roman limes. Was he half¬ 
way between serfdom and villeinage? or between villeinage and free¬ 
dom? Was he a superior type of serf? or a superior type of villein? 
Whatever opinion is held, it seems certain that he was in a condition to 
be envied by others below him and possessed of rights w'hich he conld 
maintain in a court of law. The famous process of the colliberts of St. 
Aubin d'Angers shows this much^—even when we do not discover wdiat 
the collibert was. Borderers were so called from their small holdings 
which bordered upon, but were not iiart of, the open fields. They were 
recruited probably from newcomers, men broken away from their for¬ 
mer moorings ow'ing to many adverse causes, war, abuse, famine, dis¬ 
aster like flood—the “wandering men" or /iffuiiitcj of the 

codes—who drifted into the manor anti were given leave to stay as 
haspiti^s and permitted to break a new holding out of the waste on the 
edge of the manor, CoHorii and bordarii did not have “splinters of hold¬ 
ings'* among the open fields, as, some historians have thought, but pieces 
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of land along the margin ol the manor, and proljably were so poor that 
they were compelled to borrow a yoke of oxen from their neighbors or 
from the lord to do their plowing. Obviously such a small holding could 
not have supported them wholly< $o that they eked out by outside w'ork 
done for the lord or the richer peasants of the village. Crofters were 
men without any tenure at aJl* but possessed of a cottage with a tiny 
yard around it; cotters were wretchedly poor men who had merely a 
cottage—usually but a shack or shanty. These two classes worked ns 
hired hands on the strips of the richer villeins, or did ^^chores" for the 
lord of the manor. 

In all these various social degrees of the unfrec^ legal status ivas 
traversed by economic condition; the form of the tenure more than 
birth or previous condition determined the unfree man^s position in the 
society of the manor and his daily manner of living. The mass of th^e 
intermediate social elemenis was sometimes denominated boors (fritn). 
But the existence of these mtermediate degrees which formed a heter¬ 
ogeneous blur is important, “and must tend to raise our estimate both of 
the legal freedom and of the economic welfare of the great mass of 
|>easants.” 

Manorial life was not necessarily or alw-ays a wholly deadening life. 
The manor may not be regarded as a phenomenon of social decay. It 
had promise atid potency in its make-up. A society never dis^lves, nor 
does it utterly disaiipcar. It does not die; It changes, it adjusts itself 
to meet new conditions, it is organic, it lives, it grows. 

In spile of the fact that serfdom was an hereditary condition, that 
marriage of a freeman with a serf woman caused him to forfeit his 
freedom, that occupation of a servile tenure for a year and a day entailed 
loss of freedom by the free tenant* that warfare* punishment for crime, 
and spoliation often reduced poor freemen to servile condition, never¬ 
theless a steady amelioration of servile conditions is observable straight 
through the feutlal age. By the eleventh century serfs wore giving way 
to tenants holding by lease. The rapid increase of Europe^s population 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries would have been Impossible if the 
manorial system had been always and everywhere what it is often reputed 
to have been. Serfdom was rapidly on the wane in Europe after lioo. 
Predial serfdom could not survive the economic and social revolution 
which Europe by that time was experiencing. The word "serf" continued 
in use, but the condition of serfdom was one of steady amelioration even 
to disappearance. One gets the impressioti of general agrarian progress 
in Europe in the twelfth century. Doubtless the peasant's daily life was 
an arduous one, his social status a low one, and he was heavily taxed. 
But on the other hand he could not be wrested away from his home 
lot: and customary law, independently of written prescription, inclined 
more and more to protect him. The lord could not demand unlimited or 
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itnpo^ibte services* The peasant was bound to fixed requirements and 
to de^ite exactions, which were paid as rent, 

^ W^e arc in dangler of undcrestimatiiiig^ the effect of custom in protect¬ 
ing the serf* An example will illustrate. It occurred as early as 905. The 
serfs of the monastery of St, Ambrose complained to the archbishop 
tl^t the abbot subjected them to new and unusual corvecs. The arch¬ 
bishop repli^that as serfs they were required to pay what was imposed 
upon them. The serfs did not deny their servile condition, but continued 
to arg^ that the abbot had no right to impose new and unusual obliga- 
tions The archbishop made investigation and, finding things as the serfs 
alleged, ruled that the abbot must not go beyond custom and tradition in 
his exactions. There arc examples of just and humane lords as of unjust 
and inhumane lords. There are instances of serfs refusing emancipation. 

hifty years ^o the great French scholar Lipoid Delisle protested 
a^inst the fa se and sentimental representations of the romantic school 
of history with reference to the peasantry of the Middle Ages, and the 
r«earcli« of more modem scholars like Lamprecht, Henri See, and 
\ inogradoff go far to sustain Delisle^s contention. The fact that the 
m^ieval peasant was without things we deem necessary to comfort does 

was miserable. He knew no better comfort. As the late 
5 tr William Ashley has written; 


yardhngs and cotters and craftsmen sometimes suffered 
f™ famines. douhtJesjs their jurroimdings were often unsanitary. Still 
of comfort which general optnlcm recognized as 

are tht? ^EuTaled to maintain* Bui now wc 

™ should be deterenined by the standard of comfort 

vhich a c ^ can manage to maintain, left to itself, nr rather, exposed to 
the competition of machmery and iimnlgrant foreign labor.^* 

Serfdom had its advantages to the serf in the form of protection 
and support. ^ 


t was responsible for the fines of his serf; he might be tailed 
upon to debts, and it w;as to hts mtercst to see that his rural tenants 

were m material condition* The dues of the serf when fixed were 

^nerally lower than those of freemen, their land was practically heredx- 

amongst the male children. . 5 , Above 
all, t^theory of serfdom was something very different from the practice. 
. - , ^ere were many so-called qiiestaiix who were in a far better position 
than the study of senrile reconnaissances would lead one to expect.” 


’"/nlrffdircfi'pn to f^roxonmiV ffUtOTy, I, 

Lodge, TAe Esialtj of ^ndre dt Bordnux^ 
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In his admirable study of the serfs of St. Bertin, Mr. CoopUmd 
observes: 

How far was serfdom above slavery or t>tlow freedom? It is probably 
safer On the whole to deny the existence of any permanent level than to 
describe cme which existed at a given moment and infer that it held good 
for centuries. There was in all likelihood no permanence from the ninth 
century onwards and the danger of the classic or standard descriptions is 
that they imply always some state which was permanerti and uniform. . . . 
Nowhere is this danger greater than in that part of the standard descrip- 
tion which states that the serf could be bought and sold, could be given 
Or bequeathed, or enfranchised. What we may terra the extreme view is 
that the serf, given or sold, was in the same position exactly as the modem 
tenant-farmer w'ho changes masters. He has, paid his rent to one: he now 
pays to another. This view has been ridietJ^- it is not the whole truth, 
but contains at least part of the truth for which we are seeking. 

Free tenants rapidly increased in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
when the proprietary class discovered it was more convenient and more 
profitable to allot holdings in rental than to exact fixed services or 
charges. The altered condition relieved them of the responsibility and 
vexation of supervising. The rent at first was paid in kind, but in the 
twelfth century, when a money economy b^gan to prevail, payment often 
was in oMti. Many of this new tenant class were recruited not from serfs 
who Itad passed into the renting dass^ bht from the former alodial peas¬ 
antry who had lost their ancestral holdings under pressure of war or 
economic adversity and so became a renting class, instead of an owning 
class of Small farmers. 

Did any freehold or alodial owners survive in and through the 
manorial age? Yes, and in considerable masses in certain parts of 
Europe. In Saxony the free peasantry were not reduced to serfdom 
until the end of the eleventh century. In Tuscany* the mountainous or 
hilly nature of the country preserved very much of the local population 
from manorialiratioii. Many freemen, too, survived in the mountainous 
parts of France* especially in Auvergne. The feudo-manorial regime 
was preeminently based upon an agricultural society, and where agri¬ 
cultural conditions were most favorable, there feudo-manoHalism most 
obtained. Accordingly we find freemen also existing in considerable 
numbers in the marshes of Frisia and Ditmarsch. Naturally the manorial 
pressure upon such free groups wiis very great and most of the alodial 
class succumbed to it. Alodial owners were free from aU feudal services, 
hut with slight other protection than their own resources in case of war 
or usurpation. In Languedoc, in the south of France, we have an inter¬ 
esting record in the twelfth century of an alliance of freeholders to 
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protcrt themselves and their lands against feudalization. This “society” 
IS unique in medieval history. At least we have record of no other of 
similar nature. Broadly spewing, except for isolated places and cases, 
It may be said that the freeman class greatly diminished during the ninth 
and tenth centuries. The enormous growth of villeinage in this period 
p>oints this way. Aji abbatial survey made in 812 enumerates 2080 colons, 
35 s^nd only 8 freemen. These figures are interesting as 
stadstics. But the descriptive terminology of these classes is also of other 
interest. It shows that the peasantry, at least in Romance countries, was 
chiefly descended from Roman coloni ingenui (Roman freemen reduced 
to economic bondage) and not from the Roman slave class, and that the 
German Ittus of the later Roman Empire also contributed a portion. The 
villein is not yet apparent. Just as there were different degrees of serfs 
and villejns, so there were also social gradations among the free class. 
The accola and hospites were the “very dust of the free population.” 
Where they survived “the lands of the simple freemen tended to be 
much smaller than those of the nobles. ... A great quantity of them 
were tiny holdings, sometimes consisting of a few strips of arable land, 
^ vines, or simply a house and garden, or a portion of 

one. But not even in the depth of the feudal age was the freeman wholly 
extinguished, and where he survived he was the freest of men. His land 
was non-noble, but it was also non-servile. His only obligation was to 
pay the fCHj, in this case not a quit rent but a local tax, to the neighbor¬ 
ing lord as political ruler, not as manorial proprietor, over him. 

So far in this chapter much has been said of the peasantry of the 
manor and of farming, but little has been said of the lord of the manor, 
who was teth ruler and proprietor of a manorial community. It is this 
loc^ political jurisdiction which must now be considered. He possessed 
both taxing and judicial power over his serfs and villeins. These pre¬ 
rogative, tw, constituted part of the lords domain, which was com¬ 
posed of both corporeal and incorporeal possessions 

What the source of these local prerogatives? The answer to this 
question IS a controverted one. The historian of legalistic mind is in¬ 
clined to diMover their origin in former public law. the prerogatives and 
functions of which were usurped by the feudality. Others, who arc more 
disi^ed toward economic and social interpretation, find the source not 
in the dismembeiroent of the State and usurpation of public power by 
the seignior, but in the economic and social constitution of the domain, 
a natural and direct effect of great landed proprietorship in a milieu 
m which the very idea of the State had vanished. Banalilts, ImUe. 
piages. corviei, every sort of service or exaction, it is argued, was an 
^nation of doi^ial rights and validated by the confusion of public 
law and pnvate nght which was of the very essence of feudalism. What¬ 
ever the truth of these two contentions may be. it is at least certain that 
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many of these prer(^atives were not due to sheer brutal usurptation, but 
fell to the lord of the manor as of necessary exerdse in the ruin of an 
anterior state of things. 

Properly speaking, public taxation did not exist in the depth of the 
feudal age. Even the kings “lived on their own,” that is to say, upon 
the revenues of the royal manors, and not upon revenues raised by 
taxation. The author of the Dialoffuc on the Exchequer, an Anglo- 
Norman document written in the twdfth century, writes: 

As it had been handed down to us by our forefathers, in the early state of 
the kingdom after the Conquest the kings received from their manors not 
sums of gold or silver, but only payments in kind [wcfno/io] . . . and the 
olBcials appointed for the business knew how much was due from each 
manor. ... I have myself seen people who have seen provisions brought 
up to the court at appointed times from the king’s manors. 

The intimate relation that might exist between a lord and hb tenantry 
is portrayed in the same document where it is said of Henry II of 
England-—but of his Norman and Angevin manors, not those in England 
—that “there often poured into the King’s court a complaining crowd 
of husbandmen, or, what was more disagreeable to him, they often met 
him as he passed by, hdding up their plowshares as a sign,” sometimes 
to complain about an unjust steward, sometimes protesting over the decay 
of agriculture, whether due to weather, war, or taxes. 

Local custom varied greatly in the number and kind of manorial 
taxes, and the names employed to describe them are almost infinite. 
In Du Cange’s Glossarium of medieval Latin the list of them fills twenty- 
seven quarto columns. One universal fact in regard to them is that they 
were all direct taxes. Indirect taxation is of late medieval and early 
modem origin and does not appear until commerce and trade has be¬ 
come of large importance. Various categories may be made of them, 
but the simplest classification is that depending upon their form. Thus 
they may be distinguished into (l) redevoMCCs, or renders, (2) presto- 
tions, and (3) corvees. 

Rcdevances were payable either in money or in produce. Among the 
most important of these were the capitatio, the cens (German Zins), 
the taille or questa, the champart, the pfage, and the banalitis. The 
capitatio was a head tax imposed upon serfs, and not upon villeins or 
freemen. None but serfs and others of the lowest social gradation in the 
manorial world, like Jews, paid it. It was regarded early as odious, for 
it symbolized serfdom. Vexatious offspring of it w’cre the lord’s right to 
tax marriage among his serfs and to exact a super-marriage tax of any 
serf who married outside of the manor (formariage). 

The taille (from tallagium, a notch cut in a stick, whence “tally,” a 
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metliod of k^ing accounts in the Middle Ages; in German it was 
called t.e., that which was bidden or demanded) was the most 

typical and most widespread manorial lax. It was levied on serf, viltein, 
freeman, one or more times a year and was more commonly paid 
in produce than in coin. The term first appears in the eleventh centur)- 
hut existed anteriorly. It was levied upon the family as a group. No 
niedtevaJ tax more strikingly illiiatnites the complicated conditions aris- 
ing out of the confusion of proprietorship with sovereignty than the 
Was it of legal origin? Or was it an arbitrary imposition? By 
some liters it is regarded as a variation or emanation from the servile 
rapitabon But if so. how did it come to be applied to villeins and 
freemen. There are those who contend and those who deny that it was 
egally descendetl from Roman times. There are those who contend and 
tho» vrho deny a continuity between CaroMngian exactions and the taiiie 
of the feudal age. Wm it a personal or a real tax? There are times when 
It seems one, and again the other. Sometimes it is difficult to distinguish 
It from the trnj or esnsive, which was certainly a form of quit rent. 
However It may be, the taiUe became so general that it often covered all 
of the redevtmees. There was great difference in its enforcement, though. 

I he Mrf was taxable to any degree—in the euphemistic phrase of the 
age he was tatflabic A merd, that is to the limit of the lord's mercy- 
while with villem and freeman the taUh became a fixed, customary sum. 
Its fixation even for serfs m the thirteenth century marks a true ad- 
servile status, and a step toward freedom, the arbitrariness of 
the tat^ made n a most vexatious tax. In course of time it came to lie 
irn^sed upon almost everything, sheaves of grain, hay, vintage, stock, 
chickens, bees-wax. As a tax on agriculture it was sometimes known as 
a ciiam^Tt. But each particular object taxed gave a name to a kind of 

A I the iaiUe was strong 

and fi|^^ly prevailed. As administered by an unscrupulous lord it became 
a bundle of exactions. 

(tfflJKj) was a species of cent sometimes pajable in produce, 
but usually n money uopostfon. It was not paid by serfs, hut by villeins 
j one manorial tax apparently derived from the an- 
aent Roiron land tax, which was appropriated and dispersed durinij the 
Carolingian and feudal epochs. Yet some historians contend that the 
7 of servile extraction. Variant names tor the cou, nrisine 

yoro the fact that it was a house tax. are fetagium or fumagtxm (hearth 
tax) OTiWBrajmw or masnagntm (house tax). Failure to pay the ceiu 
entailed loss of his tenure by the delinquent. In the case of a freeman 
the ceitr, of course, was not a rent but a straight land tax 

The tanofites were tl« incomes which the manorial lend derived from 
monopolistic control of certain necessary economic activities of the 
community. He owned the mill, the brewery, the hake.oven, the wine- 
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press, the village bull, sometimes even the village well- The advocates 
of primitive German communal ism regard these monopolies as manorial- 
ized survivals of once free village institutions- Others loolt upon them as 
examples of selfish exploitation by the lord. Are they German or doma¬ 
nial in origin? Certain other historians ascribe the origin of fifanolifcj 
to the military conditions imposed by castle life- It is a pleasant although 
erroneous theory of some sentimentalists, that these enterprises were 
instituted by the manorial lord as philanthropic measures for the wel¬ 
fare of the community, but unfortunately for the truth of this amiable 
theory, the facts disclose that the lord was always actuated by motiv^ 
of gain. He capitalized his local prerogative and used it to sj^ueeze his 
tenantry. 

Prestations were less onerous, more casual but not less vexatio^ 
forms of taxation. They were chiefiy enforced hospitality. The lord in 
his travels from manor to manor, vrhen he stayed only a few days in 
one place* had the right to billet himself and his retinue upon the vil¬ 
lagers. who were compelled to furnish him, his followers, and their 
animals with provisions; even to feed his hunting dogs- It was suscepti¬ 
ble of great abuse and early became regularised into a customary obliga¬ 
tion enforceable only thrice yearly, vrhen it did not become obsolete- The 
historical origin of the practice may be traced back as far as the Roman 
post System (curjMj pur&hVuj) whereby subjects were required to give 
lodgment and food to government couriers and other officials- The 
German kings converted this law into an obligation upon their subjects 
to sustain them and their courts when traveling* from whom the feudal 
nobles borrowed the practice and applied it to their own immediate 
benefit. 

Corvies (the word is derived from the Roman law term corrogata, 
signifying requirements of forced labor) vi'ere a whole body of com¬ 
pulsory services exacted of the peasantry by the lord oi the manor, such 
ELS road and bridge work, building dams* furnishing horses and’carts for 
hauling* carrying produce to market j other eor^’ces were a certain 
number of working days or series of chores which the lord exacted 
without compensation for his own demesne and manor-house- Castle- 
guard and watch-and-ward of the premises were con/^es. Strictly speak¬ 
ing they were not mititary service at all, but manorial The word 

corvee is found In the Barbarian codes and the form of exaction was 
one of the oldest of manorial obligations. Most torveos were seasonal 
exactions naturally, imposed in spring, harvest time* and late autumn. 

There is no denying either the weight or the arbitmrirtess of many of 
these servile exactions, and sometimes the brutality with which they were 
collected. At the same lime the worst of them gradually became obsolete 
and the others tended to become fixed and customary or else were com¬ 
muted into money payments, which alleviated much of their arbitrary 
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Md brut^ nature. It must also be remembered that the collection ol them 
vras uMuIly in the hands of bailiffs or stewards, often serfs themselves 
converted mto mmulrrialts. who either were hard taskmasters in order 

“if Or else magnified or abused their 

aulhori y as s^l-bore men are prone to do. Frequently the lord was 
unfamiliar with onerous or abusive conditions until he happened to visit 

""■"“S'' “ •>««"ect>on of his peas- 
""r observed that “unpopularity in medi- 

°.f"" *«"« hand in hand with eflidency, and violence 
P'"'«™on o{ energy.” The real responsibility for manorial 
of bailiffs ?* ^ better attributed to the oppressive practices 

110^!.*!^' m” i* remembered that complaint against taxa- 

anecdote told nf°r *T r- nature. There is suggestion in the 

sTrTs wte did n^" "ho once met one of his own 

Wm To^hf lu^ • °* “S'"’ *'‘’"6 "■* f'" "i'h 

Pl™ncd b nerrof his lord, but com- 

of their exac»fnnf of his manorial agents and the injustice 

ft generalizations cither of approval or of con- 

donation of the manorial regime are to be avoided Thw were 

Stv o lord ■"'posaible to believe that the 

estimated bv Its canan'iv »« c. °oder. The value of a forest tract was 

regarded as sufficimt for ten'll^ X™re*dir™W 
priate the forests any member ^ihrvnia.l^ nobles bi^ to appro- 
clearing and till a oatrhTf „ ' 7 . h«e was at liberty to make a 
of want by increasing the aSH*"* ^a®arting diminished the danger 
to protect 

reduction of the danger of foriLt fir« ^S^TtheTl r" — * 

u^n cutting the hardwoods, or trees like ^ l^h ,n IT 
whose mast the swine fed Thi**- and chestnut, on 

Arc/icndcrc. to .ak^or^x^upT?.ty«^"Al"' Si*'" (f^“" 

to enclose with a hedge) • f 9 » German btf<rnge (from bifahen, 

sought relief b, penetrating d^r -I ~„to"7i:- 
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a clearing there and sowing their wheat and spelt between the stumps as 
the American pioneer centuries later was to do in the Blue Ridge and 
the Alleghenies. Little use was made of fire in forming these clearings, 
for the danger was too great. The work was done with axe and bar 
and spade. *‘Die Axt is das eigcntliche Werkseug dcs Ncubrnchs.** was 
a proverb in Germany. Such forest settlement, however, required more 
collective enterprise in the Middle Ages than here in America. The 
medieval man was much more dependent upon group association than 
the modem man. His implements were few, crude of workmanship, 
expensive to get, and too heavy to be used easily. The work of felling 
even a single tree required the services of several men working together. 
We have only casual information in r^ard to medie%'al lumbering, but 
that there was some technique in the business is curiously showm in 
WilbTiald’s Life of Boniface (763), where there is a particular account 
of the saint felling the sacred Robot Jovis (the Latin rendering of the 
Tree of Thor, the sacred tree of the heathen Hessians). The first or 
lower notch was cut to the centre of the tree on the side toward w’hich 
it was intended it should fall, and a second upper or “fore” notch was 
cut on the side opposite. 

Place names indicative of forest clearings abound all over Europe 
from the eleventh century onwards. Examples in English are the place- 
suffixes ’holt, -hurst, -hart, -chart, -royd, -haw, -weald, -wold; in Ger¬ 
man, -reut, -rode, -wald, -hain, -hols, -hagen, -schlag, -brand, -brenn. Of 
these, -chart, -brenn, -brand recall the use of fire, which charred or 
burnt the trees down; -haxv and -hagen signify "hewn”; -royd, -rode 
imply that the place was "rid" of trees. The word “field,” when used 
as a suffix, usually does not mean a field, but a place where trees have 
been "felled.” 

The oldest forest grant of which we have record is of the year 559, 
Forest villages begin as early as the seventh century. The earliest claim 
that the forest pertained to the royal fisc is in 697. Charlemagne at first 
imposed no restraint upon forest clearing— ubicutnque inveniunt utiles 
homines detur silva ad stirpandum —but in 810 began to restrict the 
practice, either in order to prevent freemen oppressed with military 
service from escaping it, or to preserve the forests as hunting parks. 
Probably both motives influenced his l^slation. Increasing perception 
of the value of the forests is observable through the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, not merely as places for hunting. The brutality of the game 
laws undoubtedly was great, but the greater grievance of the peasantry 
was over the enclosure of the forests by the feudal nobles, who ap¬ 
pointed foresters and exacted licenses to fell wood, to fish, to hunt, to 
pasture swine in them. As private control was extended more and more 
over the forests the first settlers retreated farther in, so that we find the 
former squatter clearings peopled by a second wave of incomers. The 
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latter class, hgwever. was not possessed of the hardier spirit of the first 
settlers. They were rather of the lower grades of the manorial peas¬ 
antry, borderers, colters, crofters, marginal tnen who sought to belter 
themselves by getting a larger holding than a tiny yardland or toft. So 
great was the exodus from the manors to the forests in some places 
that we actually find complaint of abandoned farms in the Moselle lands 
m CEsarins of Prum, writing in 1222, but looking backward into 
the twelfth century, summed up this long and interesting history of 
forest colonization in a sentence. He writes: "During this long space 
of time many forests were felled, villages founded, mills erected, taxes 
ordained, vines planted, and an infinite amount of land reduced to 
egrietdture,'* 

hat is true of the forests is true also of the marshes and swamps. 
The redemption of these aqueous areas to cultivatioin all over Europe 
is an astounding evidence of the increase of population and the indcfatig- 
ahie indusliy of the people. We find it in Flanders. Frisia, and Holland, 
in the network of rivers in western France where spread the marshes 
of ^itou and La Sevre, in the bottom lands of the Weser, the Elbe, 
the Cklcr in Gej™ny, in Lombardy and Apulia. Again the suffixes—tm 
( HT^dow ), -rW, ('‘swamp^ ), in German; -/ftp, -moor and -mere in 
English; -wicrai'j in French, tell the tale. A notable example in Germany 
Golden i\f eadovvs, near Kordhausen, and in France 
the A/flroij de Dot, a fertile plain which was inundated by the sea in 709 
and reclaimed in the twelfth century and protected by a dike twenty-two 
rntles m length. Engineering operations like these requiring so much 
a r, re eeming so much land, indicate a great increase of piopulation in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Forest and marsh afforded an outlet 
for the surplus population. Division and subdivision of tenures no longer 
sufficed for support. The equilibrium between land and population was 
passed in the eleventh century. The overflow found homes in newly made 
lands, or drifted^into the towns pd lived by craftsmanship and trade. 
For the up»t of the ancient ratio between agriculture and population 
gave room for new species of employment. 

The competition between manorial proprietors to retain their serfs 
and villeins, or to increase the number of those whom they had broke 
down the auaent fugitive serf law entirely. An enterprising lord coaxed 
his neighbors pea^ts away. "Every page of the documents tesrifies 
to frequent migi^ttons from the manors in opposition to the expressed 
will of the lord, ^ The great turn toward the emancipation of the serf 
came when the fund of available land diminished in proportion to in- 
cr^ Of population and even forest clearing and marsh redemption 
failed to keep pace with It. In order to keep their tenants the lords had 
to moderate the terms of serfdom; in order to dear forest or swamp 
the lords held out advantageous terms of settlement. These hospites or 
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incomers became a new social and economic class in the elevcnlh century, 
a privileged type of villein approximating the freeman in status and 
often more advantageou^y situated. It was from this class of lease¬ 
holders who held their land for a term of years or for life or for a 
series of lives that the vrord "farmer^* comes^ For they paid a "ferm'' 
i medieval Latin finaa}, or ^’farm." for the use of the land for a certain 
jieriod. Originally the word was not necessarily coitnected with agri¬ 
culture but was applied to any real property leased for a fixed term. 
Gradually it lost this broader meaning and came to be exclusively ap* 
plied to land leases. The evolution interesting as showing the origin 
and relatively late appearance of the free farmer. 

The medieval farmer was far more the victim of untoward conditions 
than the modem fajtner. With his crude implements* his limited agri¬ 
cultural knowledge, the peril from warfare and wolves^ his margin of 
living at best was a narrow one. Weather conditions, which to a modern 
farmer might be inconvenient, to him might be a positive disaster. This 
accounts for the immense numher of observations upon the weather 
which one finds in medieval chronicles—allusions and even extended 
descriptions of the effects of drought, heavy rains, unusual cold, high 
water, murrain, plagues of grasshoppers* locusts, and caterpillars. Rats 
wtire a plague. The farmers' buildings w'cre all made of woc^ or thatch* 
and rats could not be kq)t out. One could write an interesting article 
upon the rat in the Ii^Iiddle Ages. It had the importance of an historical 
personage. Wolves also were a pest. The forests were many and large, 
111 regions de^'astated by war wolves increased enormously. Great 
cold would often drive them out of the forest into the open country, 
w'here their depredations on cattle and sheep wrought frightful damage. 
There are numbers of instances of w^olves even endangering people of 
the towns. Worms in the twelfth century' was terrorized one winter by 
a big w'olf which haunted the region outside the walls. In the winter of 
1418-19 a huge wolf filled Paris with dismay; it even invaded the streets 
of the city in daylight, WTiat then must have been the position of the 
rural peasantry? 

Against insect plague the medieval farmer had next to no protection, 
I f he tried to use fire he endangered his vines and his crops, fnsecticides 
he had none. As he was intensely superstitious he generally had recourse 
to the aid of the Church. The priests of the countryside were often 
almost as ignorant and quite as superstitious as he. Consequently w^e find 
resort to the anathema of the Omreh in order to exterminate insect 
pests. Here is an example of such a malediction: 

In the name of God. Amen. Complaint having been made by the in 
habitants of Villenoce in the diocese of Troyes against the locusts and 
caterpillars and other such animals that have laid Vi'aste the vineyards of 
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tliat place for several ye^rs and continue to do so, to the great detriment 
of the inhabitants of that and neighbonng localities; and their request 
having been considered that the aforesaid animals should be warned by 
us [the bishop of Troyes] and cofnpelled by threats of ecclesiastical pun¬ 
ishment to depart from the territory of the said town, 

Novi^j therefore, we. by the authority which we exercise Id this diocese, 
warn the aforesaid locusts, caterpillars, and ether animals, under whatso* 
ever name known, by these presents, under the threat of curses and male¬ 
diction, to depart from the vineyards and lands of the said town of Vil’ 
lenoce by virtue of this sentence, within six days from the publicatton of 
this warning, and to do no further damage either there or elsewhere in 
the diocese of Troyes, But, if the above mentioned animals do not im¬ 
plicitly obey this our warning within the specified time, then at the ex¬ 
piration of the six days, hy virtue of our said authority we will maledict 
them through this document, and curse them by the same. 

In 1120 the bishop of Laon also solemnly issued a malediction ag^nst 
caterpillars and grasshoppers. 

Superstition and belief in witchcraft were universal in the Middle 
Ages» Hundreds of examples of weird, cabalistic formulas, riguiaiole 
verses, meaningless doggerel, have come down to us for casting out 
"spells," driving away disease, and enring cattle. Some of them are as 
old as the ancient Romans and may be found solemnly recommended 
by Cato in his treatise on farming. Others are descended from our 
Germanic ancestors, Childr«i‘s doggerel yet preserves much of it. How 
impressive sounds the "Daries, Dardaries, Astaries, Disunapiter V* which 
is Cato's charm against sprains 1 How mysterious the medieval Latin 
charm, "Alau, tahalaui. fugau!" to call back strayed hpgs! Here is a 
typical exorcism: 

Aius, sanctus, 

Cardia cardiani! 

Mouse and sht-mouse. 

Hamster, mole. 

Marmot, cony. 

Young and old 
Leave the land, 

I command. 

You are banned! 

Up above and down below 
From the fields get you hence. 

Pestilence! 

Go with you, where'er you go, 

Afrias, aestrias, palainiasiti 

“Smn qui npn tiwent, Ivnefir—serfs who aren't afraid, will rebel/' 
These words were written by Ekkehard of St. Gall, one of the most 
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famous of medieval chronidersj about the year loOo, They may be 
taken for a text upon w^hich to hang some account of peasant revolts 
during the feudal age. Until the researches of economic and social 
historians modified prevalent belief, it was the almost universal disposi¬ 
tion of nineteenth century writers, imbued with the vague idea of popular 
right given birth by the French Revolution, to regard the condition of tbe 
serf in the feudal age as one of abject fear and gross abuse- But, as 
we have seen, the serf was a civil person and not always willing to accept 
injury for fear of worse to come. There are not a few instances of serfs 
daring to resist the lord and defending their r^use in court. The case 
of the oolliberts of St. Andre d*Angers has been noted. 

Two rmpgrtant observations may be made in regard to serf rebellions 
in the feudal age; they may be geographically differentiated and dis¬ 
tinguished also in time. Before the thirteenth century, when the Crusades 
and other conditions had familiarized the peasantry with large-scale 
examples of turbulence, the "lone^' of peasant rebellion was the northern 
coast of Europe, extending from low'er Saxony through Flanders and 
Normandy to Brittany. As to time-limits, almost all such movements f^l 
in the ninth and tenth centuries. The few of which we have record in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries are local and transitory in their na¬ 
ture, while the Pastoureaux and kindred movements in the thirteenth 
century w'cre not revolts, but turbulent popular demonstrations a^mst 
alleged evils as much imaginary as actual, and tinged with religious 
fervor. 

Nineteenth century historians were wont to attribute fantastic at¬ 
tachments to these peasant movements, to find in them a union of the 
associative impulse and brotherly lo%'e of the primitive Church with the 
early German gild formation; or see in them '*tbe memory of primitive 
[German] communism. . . . The continoal peasant revolts of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages . . . always had in the background the ideal, vague though 
it may have been, of ancient [German] freedom. These theories are 
too romantic to be given weight. The facts belie themi. One and all the 
rebellion of the Frisians in 831, of the Saxon Slellinga in 843-43» of 
the peasantry of western Normandy in 997 " Bretons in 1024^ 

were violent protests against the excesses and abuses of the manorial 
regime. Reminiscences of former Germanic freedom may have played 
a part, probably did so, in the Frisian and Stellinga movements, but 
there was not a vestige of Germanic communalism in them; in the case of 
the Norman and Breton peasantry it is dear that the abuses were the 
thing against which protest was made. There is evidence of the survival 
in all northern France of the debris of Carolingian institutions which the 
drift toward feudalism and manorial ism tended to destroy: of this tlie 
historian Freeman was unaware, but his conjecture was a shrewd one 
when, in writing of the peasant rebellion in Normandy in 997 he said 
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that wc can hardly doubt that it had a groundwork in local inititu- 
tioru . . . and that the so-called rebels were simply defending the in¬ 
heritance of their forefathers/* This heritage of Carolingian institutions 
is what the Norman peasants struggled to preserve in 997. Wace, writ¬ 
ing nearly two hundred years later of this rebellion, reflects his own time 
instead. 


Between 1000 and 1200, there were no formidable peasant revolts 
except in Saxony in 1075, where, as we have seen in a former chapter, 
the conditions were exceptional, giving the Saxon rebellion a unique but 
local significance. The reason for the general absence of tumult in these 
l^o centuries is to be found in the fact that they actually were years of 
increasing prosperity for the peasant and melioration of serfdom. The 
geographical area or zone of peasant rebellion is explained, not by the 
fact that serfdom was lighter in the south of Europe than in the north, 
but by the fact that along the whole seaboard of the North Sea and the 
Channel dwelt peoples like the Low Saxons and the Frisians whose im¬ 
munity from feudalism had long been protected by the marshes and fens 
in which they lived, but whose ancient liberties began to be jeopardized 
as feudalism became a more settled form of government and land became 
more valuable, by the invasion of these marshy tracts by the manorial 
class, whose purpose was to reduce the free peasantry there to serfdom. 
In other terms, the greater of these peasant rebellions were less revolts 
o ^rfs for freedom than revolts of freemen against the menace of 
serfdom. Finally it is important to observe that almost all, if not aU 
other such movements in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, occurred 
on the laims of the Church. The reason of this appears in the chapter 
upon the Church and feudal society. 

It IS rash to generalize too broadly in regard to the evil condition of 
the peasantry in the Middle Ages. There were good lords and bad lords. 
There are plenty of instances of bad barons who abused their serfs. But 
on the other hand there are examples of wise and just lords who were 
intelligent and even generous in the treatment of their serfs, charitable 
toward them m time of sickness or privation, and not overburdening 
them with ejections. The average medieval lord was not a brute in the 
treatment of his dependents; neither was he a sentimentalist. The general 
theory of the up^r classes in the Middle Ages was that the peasant was 
made for toil God lorbid, says a chronicler, “that the peasants, whose 
proper lot IS ^ly toil, should abandon themselves to sloth and indolently 
spend their time in laughter and idle merriment ” 

Beyond ^1 doubt the worst privation of the medieval peasant was 

ir'r I ’■ “d gnteral nature, was almost always 

d« to adverse weather condmons. War was responsible for numerous 

o "O'orious example of the latter is 

the terrible devastation of southern France in the Albigensian Crusades. 
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which wasted whole provinces. There is a curious periodicity and also 
often a curious r^onalism about many famines. Central Europe suf¬ 
fered greatly in the time of Charlemagne between the years 790 and 793 
and again between 805 and 809; France suffered in 842—43 and the dis¬ 
tress actually had an influence upon the treaty of V'^erdun; in the tenth 
century there was relative relief. But the eleventh century was a time of 
terrible and widely prevalent famine which indubitably was responsible 
for the remarkable restlessness of the population, group movements and 
religious exaltation extending sometimes to sheer mania. Lorraine and 
eastern France suffered for three years together twice in this century 
—1003 to 1006 and again between 1031 and 1033. Of the latter R^ph 
Glaber, a monk of Burgundy, has preserved a fearful account, including 
cannibalism. Western and southern Germany during the reign of 
Henry IV was visited nine times by famine, twice in cycles of three 
years (1060-62 and 1092-94) while northern Germany suffered four 
successive crop failures in the years 1066-72. The influence of these 
adversities upon the turbulence of Germany in Henry IV’s reign the 
rebellion of the Saxons and of the feudality, the violence of the War 
of Investiture—is certain. The twelfth centur>' opened with three years 
of famine in South Germany and in 1125 famine was general through¬ 
out Germany and Flanders. The middle of the centurj’ (1145-47) saw 
famine all over Europe. The Wendish Crusade and the Second Crusade, 
both in 1147, must have felt something of the recoil of this widespread 
suffering. As the twelfth century opened, so it closed, with general 
famine (1195-98). In the thirteenth century the years 1224-26, 1269-73, 
1280-S2 were hard years. The first quarter of the fourteenth saw famine 
or semi-famine years in 1310-17- Invariably these visitations were as¬ 
sociated with hard, cold, long winters or drought in summer. A summary 
shows four general famines in the ninth centur>', two in the eleventh, 
five in the twelfth, and one in the thirteenth. Local study of Germany 
and the Low Countries shows that between the ninth and the thirteenth 
centuries Belgium had 11, the Rhinelands 8, Southwest Germany 12, 
Bavaria 13, Saxony 13, Austria 7, Bohemia 4. No competent survey 
has yet been made for other countries of Europe. Counting together 
general and local famines, Belgium had 18 famines in four centuries, 
the Rhinelands 18, Southwest Germany 22, Bav.i-ia 19, Saxony 22, 
Austria 11, and Bohemia 6. The result of further study undoubtedly 
would throw much light upon our understanding of metlieval economic’ 
and social conditions—increase of serfdom and, per contra, escape from 
serfdom, movements of population, deserted hamlets and abandoned 
farms, sometimes the flight of whole rillages, colonization and settle¬ 
ment of new regions, the decline of agriculture owing to the necessity of 
slaughtering the working oxen, the depravation of morals, like brig¬ 
andage, vagabondage and vagrancy, the pest of wolves which came 
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out of forests to feed on dea.d bodies. The ehronicles abound with tragic 
and curious information on all these matters, “Many were compelled to 
leave their native country and to emigrate to other lands,” writes Hugh 
of Flavigny of the great hunger of 858. In the famine of 1043 the bishop 
of Liege distributed pence every fortnight among hU serfs, “Jest untkr 
stress of hunger they sell or slay their oxen and so the land be left 
unplowed.” Of the famine in Eiavoria in 1053. we read that "therefore 
the serfs fled and very many villages were deserted/' In the great famine 
of 1196, “many were compelled to emigrate. , , . Packs of wolves in¬ 
fested the roads and ev^en entered the villages without fear,” 

It is true that except in the case of widespread general famines, local 
failure of crops might hav'e been relieved if there had been good roads. 
But conditions were aggravated by the exploitive policy of the feudality 
{Charlemagne once punished a bishop for corn-mongering), who re¬ 
fused to abate tolls and f>cages and even cornered grain in time of 
scarcity in order to get higher prices later on, "Cornering” and "fore¬ 
stalling” were common medieval practices in spite of secular and ec¬ 
clesiastical legislation against them. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE RISE OF THE TOWNS AND FORMATION OF THE GILDS 

In certain chapters which have gone before we have seen various ex¬ 
amples of the new colJectiristic sense, or associative impulse which was 
manifested in Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Impomnt as 
many of these movements were, no one of them was of such lasting sig- 
nihcance as the rise of the towns. More than any other medieval move¬ 
ment the town movement marks the passing of the Middle 
the beginning of ” modem Europe. Schmolter, one of the grea o 
modem scholars, has declared that 

this movement was an cconoimc revolution which 1 consider more im¬ 
portant than any later VevdudonV even than that of the Renaissance, wnth 
the invention of printing and the discovery of the (?ompass, 
of the nineteenth century and all the revolution in industry whicli Wowed 
from it. For both these later revolutions are but seconda^ cons^wnces oi 
the great economic and social transformation of the twelfth and tfiirteentti 
centuries.* 

In the rise of the towns we have written, for the first time in Eurapesn 
history, it has been finely said, "the biography of the pieople. 
social group, unknown before, appeared, the burgh&r class or bourgeoisie 
A new means of production of wealth began to prevaTfi a cornmerce ^ 
industry destined to enrich Europe far beyond what peasant organiza¬ 
tion and agriculture had been able to produce. "Naturally the newly 
rising or risen towns were the seats of these mark^s. Some ttr^s, 
because they were walled, became centres of trade. On the other hand 
the reverse was true; it was the interest of places which became oet o j 
trade to be fortified. Traders began to build booths round the market- 

pl^CCi^* 5! 

The tovms were something new^ the world, and one of the ear^ 
best expressions of modern life.^The town movement^ was not a na¬ 
tional movement. It was a social and economic phenomenon which 
appeared in every country add among every people of central and 
western Europe, independently of race, language, or frontiers. But 

^Schtnoller, fl/iife und y^lk^rt.chafitckhr Rrv^tulion fit 

Xm /ahrkmdfrt (lS75)pP‘ 

“ Maitland, Ditmesduy and Beyond, l^l- 

765 
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while Ae movement was one, naturally the type in each country differed, 
according to differences in historic tradition, environment, material and 
moral civilization, and local political conditions. The greatest influence, 
however, which TOnditioned the life of a medieval town was the geo¬ 
graphic factor.vLocation and surrounding natural resources, above all. 
gave a town economic identity and importance. 

General auscs for the emer^encc_oi_the towns are to be found in 
the economic and social changes described in former chapters, virhich 
twk place m the twelfth centur>', and whose influence ran on into the 
thirtwnth. when they were consummated—the increase of population. 

. the develop^nt of g roup con sciousness among the masses, decline of 
^rfd(^, the rise of'coffimerce and industry, with a corresponding 
growth in impirtance of a money economy which tended to displace the 
older natural economy, increase of public order, improvement of roads 
and construaion of bridges, etc. It is not always easy to distinguish 

phenomena, but the general results arc 
SL searching for town origins one may not rest 

^is^ with such general explanations as these, or be content with 

^ prindple of assodation.” 

movement demands more concrete his^ 
and verv?^™ ^"^0|junately_th^ dc^ments are widely scattered 

sustained accounts of town history 
^w^ tn nc r narrations which have come 

modern iJf Ik " **“*^-large knowledge of the town 
of th^ thirteenth century which we have is in the case 

Fre^enck Barbarossa 

wouMl^veal and time 

Eurot nn n '"°'^t>us.lacu^ in our information. Immense areas of 

n^^ “ '^'ith a curtain of dark- 

ness. When the curtain rises the towns are already formed But how 

under what conditions, and when were they formeti? From the seventh] 
o the eleventh century there is hardly a document, and in all pJoS y / 
the enormous hiatus will never be bridged pronamiiiy |< 

manifestation, the 

me s^e root. The multiple ongins of the town movement and the 
vanety of sources are baffling. Nevertheless, in s|>ite of the diffiatitv 

luteTelT' fTh'’' .he old th™^ 

of h^ana^t rZ,°„ 'T® ” *mvivil 

mdav wr«m^ believes 

o' P'»“- 

(■) The theory that the medieval town developed out of the ancient 
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hoc German village community, or For a century this has been 

a favorite explanation among German historians^ and it is still widely 
advocated in Germany, although many modern historians consider the 
theory to be as dead as the Roman municipal theory. For whether the an¬ 
cient German village community onginally was ever free, and whether, if 
so, it preserved its freedom through the depth of the feudal age except in 
isolated regions like mountainous Switzerland and marshy Frisia are 
mooted questions. 

( 2 ) The theory that the medieval town emerged out of the manor by 
the conversion of manorial institutions into town institutions and that 
the community was of servile, not free, origin. The dependent petty 
administrative officials (mwislcrialfs) and skilled artisans of the manor, 
it is argued, were the nucleus of the later towm community* and from 
them the administrative officials were first chosen when town govern- 
mcnt emerged. In support of this theoiy^ great significance is attached 
to the world metier or craft, which is most certainly derived from the 
old manorial term, mfRtJfrrium, But hovr could a town of such origin 
become a jurisdictional unit, a district which had its own court? As 
Maitland has said: 


No mere accumulation of economic facts will enable us to answer that 
qtiestlon. We are In search of a legal principle. . . . The village often had 
a manorial court. The lord grants a charter and lightens the pressure of 
seigniorial power. Thus the village might grow into a burghal community. 
But this process and this explaitation will not suffice for all instances. + . . 
If there are still any among US who would start from village courts as from 
primitive data, they can indeed, afford to disregard a great deal of , . . 
controversy, but I cannot think that in otJier respects their lot is enviable.^ 


( 3 ) The market-law theory, according to which the ^'peace^'^ which 
presided over markets cfcat^ a protected area detached from local 
feudal tribunals,'and thus gaviTlseTb a pfot^ted group, principally 
of art isa ns an d merchants. TheTnarkel cross in the case of clerically 
Controlled markets, and the "Roland'^ or li^ekhbild^ a statue of Roland, 
ihc paladin of Charlemagne* in markets under secular jurisdiction, were 
the emblems of this authority. The nucleus of the future town ^oup 
thus was these early merchants and artisans, and out of^he administra¬ 
tive system of the market (Marktrechl) grew the admlmstration of the 
town. This theory is popular in Germany, where the numerous so-callcd 
‘*Ottonian privileges" are pointed to in evidence. But even in Gerrrany 
there is skepticism concerning this explanation, and elsewhere it is 
regarded as "a beautiful dogma." The market was not the origin of the 

* Enslfih Hutorieot Retim, XI. 14. 
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to™ cominiinity, nor msrk(t- 1 aw the sou™ of urban law. Tht im- 
pon^ of the Ottoman privileges and the Afarktrechl theory is dis- 
coud ed when we refleet that these early medieval markets in the rdnth 

?he affairs, and therefore in 

he rature of things could not induce any permanent augmentation of the 

popf ation. Moreover, very many such markets pertained to the 
■ not “ actual municipal insti- 

of th" foundation and organization were anterior to the rise 

r "°f <e"»tile that markets were the generative cause of 

^urch wte deriv^ large profits from them, and for this reasrm they 

^ «p«ted. The conversion of many of these annnai 
ow^nHo ^ or fortnightly markets in the twelfth century 

t^ mu™^Ti population does not help the argument that 

natn« o/ M town origin, is to be found in the market, I^ir the 1.^ 
fv^, ^ ““W not be altered merely by increasing the 

thr'-mi^’' i connection b^ween 

t is un^nilu B fPPf^'ff sp«:ial peace which prevailed in 

Whence did this s'* "i ^ neaus was, is not easy to determine. 
temnoratJ emanate? And how di^his originally 

follow thos^^ ome permanent and continuous ?''^i5 diflicult to 

It Crrt T 1 v"** '*’* was the primitive source 

ot^targhal law, and those who so argue seem to be pitting effect for 

( 4 ) The immunity theory. This is advocated especially of episcopal 

thi^he^ jshops"enjoyld ™L'1^^st'deiJe*“ “ 

if ftf’hlS. T of P“Pl' within thi walls 

of the bishops rrci/oj, hut also over neighboring villages and thus a 

Imrough was constituted, whose inhabitant, final!? cast ?ff’the hishon's 

authority and esmblished aelf-government. NaSir Ich a p?all e™ 

crafl^en, who in time became fused with the original oomilation But 

If'Z! The ara 

ihe "f * marker, and 

fmnchfse WiwI different thing from a market 

Ir it '’’"1 """i *P«^«> Morklrechl. 

ior It vras implied in the grant of immunity. But immunity was not 

IThll aIdZh rwonciiri with the 

other, and sounds too dogmatic to be historically accentahle The 

immunity theory predicates too much. For such a pla.i Z norLayl 

a ieaii of economic production. "Its inhabitants lived off the labor It 
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peasants in surrounding estates; its court, its mint, its market were 
supported by oulsiders.^' * 

(5) The garriscm theory. Tliis is a favorite thesis in Germany and to 

some extent In TEngland. In the former country the numerous Burg^ 
tverd^ * or fortiEed and garrisoned points erected by Henry the Fowler 
(919-36) in Thuringia and Saxony as protection a^inst the raids of the 
Hungarians, and in England the Five Burgs (Leicester, Lincoln. Not¬ 
tingham, Stamford, and Derby) erected by Edward the Elder to guard 
the ^Midlands against the ravages of the Danes^ are pointed to in order to 
sustain this theory. In France the nearest approach to such erections were 
the which Charles the Bald erected to protect the basin of the 

Seine from the Xorsemen, in which we find *'waich and ward*' instituted, 
a custom already referred to as "anitqaa taasuHvdo" in a capitulary 
of S64. It is argued that t^e menibers of these garrisons had holdings 
round about the burg, that burghal colonization flowed into these 
protected places, bringing trade and industry in, its wake, and so the 
nucleus of a future town was formed there, which historically had been 
free for centuries from feudal authority. The weakness of this hypothesis 
is that it is too local and too military^ At most it will account for only a' 
small category of towns. 

(6) The theory that the Carolingiau local civil administration sur¬ 
vived in a mutilated and obscure form, and that out of the persistence 
of the ancient echanns, or Frankish officials of the “hundred” or town¬ 
ship, sprang later the civil magistrates of the towns, when at last the 
towns emerged. This theory finds remarkable confirmation in Noyon, 
east of Paris, which seems to have enjoyed an almost cloistral peace 
through the feudal age under its bishop, and where as late as 1^37 
electoral regulations preserved the identical formulas of the Carolingian 
capitularies. But this ras f would seem to be almost a unique survival, 
though traces of local persistence of the ickninage can be discovered 
in northeastern France and Belgium as late as the twelfth century. 

(y) Another school of historians seeks to find the source of the 
towns in the ancient Germanic gilds, or fellowship and drinking assoaa- 
lions—for there is no thought that the ancient Roman coiicgia survived, 

* jHmcric^n HiitoricaS jRctrrftf, XXXII, p, li. 

® The old German word Bftrg arigiiuiUy meant simply a stronghold, and dm 
not necessarily imply a clnslcred poputatiwn, or even any civil population ^ all. It 
is a singular fact, that althotigh the word la incontetlably German, the first ex¬ 
amples of the word imrjnu occur in aonbem France (m Anjou), whence it spread 
to Flanders and through Lorraine into Germany, But in France bitrffHS never 
meant a fortresa, as in Germany, bm signified merely a group protected by a pali¬ 
sade. These bur^ were walkd i^muntliei. The wall became one of the universal 
characteriatici of every town, and distinguished the urban group from the maases 
in the tountry. Hence the name of one entire class of the population 
came from that class which dwelt in a fortified enclosure. 
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But no connection has ever been sad^factorily proved between these 
crude associations and the later Industrial and commercial gilds. We 
find evidences of these geidhnvr (notic^iliat the word "gild’^ is of Ger¬ 
manic origin) in the legislation of Cf&Tlemagne, Both government and 
Church attempted to suppress them, for they were too heathenish and too 
riotous to be tolerated. But all mention of them disappears after the ninth 
century. The medtevaJ gild was pqst-communal, not ante-communal. In 
Englandi, In the most important towns such as London, Bristol, York, 
Exetejr, Yarmouth, the gild merchant either never existed at all or very 
soon disappeared. Similarly, in the most important Flemish towns, as 
Bruges, Ghent, Vpres, no gild form of commune was entered into. 

Even on the etiates of the largest mcmasteries where there were un- 
(laubtedly large groups of hardicraftsmen, we may question whether any 
gikl-like organiaatlon may be discovered. Tliat in many crafts helpers were 
needed who were likely to be in a subordinate position to the masters of 
llie craft was certain; many trades could not be tarried on by an individual 
without help; but the existence of artism’’ no more points to 

an organization of the masters of a single craft than the presence of a 
butler points to the existence of a gild of butlers. , * . When the needs 
of their household have been, fully satisfied, the servile craftsmen are sup¬ 
posed to have had leave to dispose of their handiwork to their own ad¬ 
vantage; their free labor made them able to secure independence and when 
hidependent they made effective use, through their autonomous gilds, of 
the power of union which they had been taught in servitude. Text after 
text that might be taken to point to gild-like unions on the early mona;sLic 
or rural estates is quoted by Keutgen, and the baselessness of the inter¬ 
pretation demonstrated.^ 

If the gild theory were valid, then we ought to find many towns 
springir^ up on monastic sites* For the great monasccries by their 
economic importance, by the industrial and commercial activities in which 
they engaged, by the attraction which celebrated relics exercised in 
bringing ma&s^ of people together, ought to have gTOvm into prominent 
urban centreSVBut as a matter of fact, while a few monasteries developed 
into towns when the servile community around revolted, as St, Vaast 
j in Arras and St, Gall in Switzerland, moat of the great abbeys lost their 
, popubtion by emigration to the towns and ao sank into poverty and 
desuetude. Neither Cluny nor Oasrvaux nor Fecamp nor Corine nor 
Hersfeld, grew into a town; instead, all degenerated into half^lesericd 
rural communities. 

As for the theory of early nineteenth century^ romanticism, that the 
origin of the medieval towns is to be found in so vague a thing as “the 
human principle of association" or "the principle of free association'' 

• Itnglish Historkaf XIX, 762. 
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or mere revolution, one need not take space to refute it. The revolt of 
the cives of Cambrai against the bishop between 959 and 962 was not a 
communal rising, but merely an insurrection of the inhabitants against 
an unpopular lord-bishop. We find an analogous rising about the same 
time in Li^e. The people of Europe were not yet politically self- 
conscious enough in the tenth century to dream of forming an inde¬ 
pendent towm government. The word cites at this time simply signified 
the populace in general and did not mean burghers. 

We can discern the chief factors in the origin of the towns, but are 
unable to determine the relative weight and importance of each one of 
them, or even their relation to each other. But 1 ^’ond doubt no single 
ggr m and no ji ngle explana tion ij5_sufficicnt for alLcases. The weakness 
of much historical scholarship hitherto has been that each writer has 
emphasized his own theory too exclusively, and sometimes national 
prejudice has warped judgment. According to the way in which these 
new institutions were formed, various systems had l)een proposed ; each 
author attaches them to a preceding diflferent institution; but all are 
conjectures established upon generalization from certain cases. What 
is true for Germany may not apply in equal degree to Flanders and 
France and Italy. Local conditions, gec^raphical and historical, must 
always be given due weight. The elements of town life in Europe dif¬ 
fered greatly, both in degree and in kind. Prof. Keutgen has well said : 
“Any deduction of these theories as to the origin of the institutions of 
one country should be preceded by a study of the facts of the corre¬ 
sponding part of the history of kindred nations.” ^ In the face of so 
many divergent theories it would seem that this wide diflference of opin¬ 
ion represents a real variation in the history of diflferent towns. It is 
vain to seek to derive the towns from this or that principle of either 
Roman or German law. The medieval town was the product of eco¬ 
nomic and social forces. 

The people of the early towns were the jnerchantmen of the Middle 
Ages, who either sold the products of others—as wine, gram, merchan- ^ 
dise of oth<^^countries—or, being artisans, sold the products of their 
own handiwork. Who were those men who sold? Were they outsiders 
established in the new centre, or were they the former workmen of the 
fatnilia of the feudal lord? This question is much discussed. In France 
artisans were called by a name which points to the former serfs of a 
feudal lord; their activities were called tninistcria, whence the French 
word metier. In any case, however, they had ceased to work for t^ 
feudal lord; they were, above all, sellers. In the northern countries 
ntercatores were synonymous with burgenses and included at the same 
time artisans and merchants. They sold either in their own houses super 
fenestras (over the windowsill), or in the market-place. 

^ English Historical Rniew. VIII, 12 a 
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It is certain that in the beginnirig of the town movement a great 
number of arti^ns in wrson brought to the market the articles which 
they had made and that no distinctions had yet developed between 
producers and merchants. This brings us to the most satisfactory ex¬ 
planation yet advanced in regard to town origins, the “mercatorial'' 
theory. The true clue to medieval town origins seems to be in the terms 
fnercator^s, burg and burgensts. 

But this burg^ whence the medieval town was derived, was not the 
old garrisoned burg* like the erections of Henry T in Thuringia. It was 
a flCMf burg, a palisaded or v^all^ enclosure formed outside of the feudal 
castle, or» in the case of an ancfent Roman fuuninpjum outside of the 
old castrum; in reality it was a faubourg or Pfahlbnrg^ 

It is neither an old free (aft/rcie) conmiunity which slowly becomes an 
urban group, nor yet a servile or semi-servile graup which gradually strug¬ 
gles into liberty and civic life; but a new community which from the first 
had been a community of iMcrcatorcf and from the 5rsl had enjoyed a 
kind of land tenure such as was not found in the rustic world. ^ , The 

mercaiores make their settlement close to the walls of some castle or abbey 
M that hard by the tract that they occupy there will be homesteads and 
cottages of the count^s or abbot's villeins and serfsj who are living under 
a droit domamai or H&fri^tht. At a later timcj if this new '^^mercaioriar' 
comiminity is successful it will extend its local limits; it will engulf and 
absorb the vietur bourg." 

A striking instance is Bruges, where after 962 Count Baldwin Iron- 
Arm built a castle in a loop of the little river Lys, outside of which 
soon arose a new burg or faubourg inhabited by traders, artisans, 
and tavern-keepers. The record reads: 

After this castle was built, certain traders began to flock to the place 
In front of the gate to the bridge of the castle [i.e., the bridge over the 
river]j that is, merchants, tavern-keepers, then other outsiders {bospitarii) 
drifted in for the sake of the food and shelter of those who might have busi¬ 
ness transactions with the count, who often came there. Houses and inns 
were erected for their accommodation, since there was not room for them 
within the chateau. These habitatfons increased SO rapidly that soon a large 
villc came into being which is called Bnigghe by the people from the word 
for bridge. 

The stones for this castle had had to be brought from the ruins of an 
ancient Roman town miles away„ for around Bruges there was no build¬ 
ing stone procurable. The palisade around this new burg or faubourg 
was a wooden palisade until the middle of the twelfth century. 

* Maitland, "Landholding in Medieval Towns ,EagiLift Historicat 
April, iBgo. 
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Before 1195 ihe burg which had grown up around the old castle 
of Eu near the Channel coast on the frontier between Kormandy and 
Flanders was still unenclosedn One gate of the ancient town still stands 
and is known as the Porte d^Empire, a most curious corruption. For it 
was originally called the Porta cmporii, or Gate of the Market.® 

What happened at Bruges is typical of what happened all over Europe 
in the ninth and tenth centuries. In the far south, in southern France 
and Italy where Mohammedan corsairs continually threatened, we find 
these burgs erected outside the castrum o£ old Kornan iiisrniVi^/o, or 
medieval castles. 

Toiras gt^w up on the Continent where, and only i^ere, trade con¬ 
ditions i^re favorable. Many Roman cities again became rich and popu¬ 
lous, as commerce once rtiore flowed along its ancient channels, hut be¬ 
sides them were a host of new centres of dlstribntian developed by new 
routes, vThc nucleus of such a town w^as frequently die mercantile colony 
tliat grew up around a princely stronghold. TTiie new burg quickly became 
ihe burg; and ty the end of the eleventh century hurffe^nses rneant neither 
soldiers nor servitors of a castle, but burghers. Yet there were always 
cities, as there w^ere always castles, which remained untouched by the new 
economic currents and which the thirteenth century found much as they 
had been in the tenth. For one monastery that became the germ of a town. / 
there were a dozen that did not; nor did every village market give birth 
to a metropolis.^'® 

The origin of the town, therefore, is to be found in a "new" burg, 
inhabited by merclrants and artisans, and not in the cajfrwm. The lat¬ 
ter was (Xicupied by count or bishop where he dwelt surrounded by 
guardsmen, knights, mijiisteriales and tenurial serfs. In the eleventh 
century w^hen commerce began to waken vre discover niany instances 
of itinerant merchants and strangers (advmis) settled m a faubourg 
which in, course of time came to be surroundiM with walls. The true I 
town vr4s_ therefore the "new^' burg, which was not born before the ( 
eleventh century, and not the "old‘^ burg^or castle. 

This faubourg,, or JuS'Kr&iiVin, in numerous instances, was not co¬ 
eval with the emergence of the merchant group. Examples are to be met 
with in the ninth and tenth centuries, and even in the eighth. Of twenty- 
three towns in France whose faubourgs are attested,, one of the texts 
cited is of the eleventh century, four are of the tenth, the rest of the 
ninth and eighth. It is evident that we have to deal with an ancient thing. 
As a fact, the faubourg goes back as far as the later Roman Empire, to 
be specific, to the invasions and brigandage of the third century when 
the breakdown of military and police power and the decline of popula- 

*StapTtlon, Rotuii Nt^nnania^^ 1 . imrod. iKKxiii. 

StCphcnSCin, in Ilistorifai Rnir:i\ XXXlt, p. 15. 
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tion in^de it impossible for a municipality adequately to defend the 
long line ol walls around^ $o thaL insteadj within a comer of the city a 
citadel or castrum was erected out of the dismantled old walls and tow¬ 
ers. This carirum or "old” burg wss the seat of some local ofBcial, white 
on the outside, the civilian population lomied a "new” butg or fau¬ 
bourg, also walled with the remains of ancient and abandoned municipal 
edifices. With the restoration of security by the Carolingians these areas 
became unnecessary, and the local population dwelt more widely scat¬ 
tered. But in the invasions and anarchy of the ninth century the an¬ 
cient practice was revived, and the old burg and faubourg acquired new 
use. Thus in many places tw'O distinct groups dwelt side by side, al¬ 
though sometimes a considerable distance separated them, as at Autun, 
where we find the ancient Koman castrum, or "old” and at some 
distance away the vralled faubourg (or forum, or or porius, 

for all these terms occur),*^ both erections built out of the stones of the 
ruined Roman dty, and a row of WTetched houses amid the quarrietl 
ruins straggling betiveen the tw'o points and v^uely uniting them. ThiiLi 
thci ancient Roman faubourg was sometimes the anterior germ of the 
later medieval faubourg. But the latter had commercial importance* the 
former had not. 

The beginnings of this fecund social process go back to the period 
of the Norse invasions and the anarchy of the tenth contuiy% The deeper 
w'e penetrate into the details of the history of these tw^o centuries the 

11 The v.'or'd forum, bcin^ Latin, U coTnmDn in Romance countries. The word 
however, current in northern Europe, in the Low Countries, 

where density of population and hEtorical geography consp^ired to the enormous 
[levclopmenL of commerce. It was once chougltt that the word was derived from 
^or^o, by which was meant the gate of tlxe fajrr»rn, or citadel, before which the 
colony nt primitive merchants was ^Ltled But this explanation is true neither to 
philology nor to history. Medieval Latin iraivsferred the word porltu from the 
(classical) fourth declension La the second declension, and cornmonly used the 
word in the locative sense, “at the pon." (Compare the case cited of Bruges.) 
This usage gives tl>c historical clue to the meaning of the ward. The or 

toll, being necessarily collected hy the lord in the port us or rmportum, this place 
naturally became the seat of the first mercharits. But the fiscal nature of the 
porius disappeared iit its more important mercantile si^ificancen In time the word 
portur (or poort') in Flimder-s and the Netherlands came also to signify the town 
itself, whose citizens, r. those who had burgess rights, were called poorters. 
'■These facts," it has been pointedly observed, "are so ntuch more significant in 
that we lind no trace of the mrrrafus in Flemish towns, where the markets which 
w'ere established there are of relatively retent date and subsequent to the forma¬ 
tion of municipal Inslitutians.”—Pirenne, "Vi lies, marches el marchands," IRei^vf 
IJistoriquc, LX VI I, 6j. "The mediaeval town sprang from a incrchanl group 
localized before or near some cistle or castmm, in a burg, or forum or emporium 
or partus (for all these terms occur). We must distinguish two foci, one Old and 
military^—the castrum, the other newer and Konomfe and social—the burg. In 
the end the latter swallowed the former and the: two bei^me conjoined into one 
community .”—Errgthh pfistaritiii Ketnrw, XVI, 5S5' 
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more we discover that this epoch vras fertile in social origins, in the ad* 
justment of society to new conditions, in the evolution of new institu¬ 
tions. In the eleventh century a new population given lo commerce came 
to be settled side by side with the old domanial population of servile 
condition, and in course of time the commercial faubourg absorbed the 
old group and gave the joint population new forms of land title and 
new customs. The germ plasm of the town is lo be found in clusters 
of merchants^ who settled down under the shelter of castle or mon* 
astery, and whose protection was gradually extended over the local 
dependent population, whom they ultimately raised to their own 
level. 

Apparently the Westphalian cities, the Rhenish and Danubian dtits, 
that is to say. most of the German cities situated upon the two chief ar¬ 
teries of oommerce. the cities iu Flanders and northeastern Franccj and 
the cluster of cities in Lombardy and Tuscany owed their origin to 
groups of atercatore's who had established themselves under the wails of 
castle or ervitas. Municipal life first evolved outside of the walls of the 
primitive cast rum, in the fanbottrg or "new”^ burg, w^here as early as the 
tenth century we discover imniigranls, or seeking the shelter of 

the coj/rMm and living not on agriculture but upon the sale of imported 
or locally manufactured products. 

There is a risk, of course, iu stressing thb mercatorial theory of the 
origin of the towns too much, but there can hardly be any doubt that 
the mediev^al town was primarily an economic and social phenomenon 
due to the necessity of the promoters of commerce to be protected, in 
spite of examples of some urban communities apparently existing before 
local merchant groups are found there. It is a certainty that gild con¬ 
stitutions never were the origin, of urban constitutioiiS> but that charters 
^ven to merchant groups often were. 

And yet although this theory answers to more known facts than any 
other theory—and in truth is so historically established that it is not 
an hypothesis—one must uot make it too general or too schematic, and 
must at least give room for the play of other elements. We have prac¬ 
tically no evidence as to what the state of the towns was before the ap¬ 
pearance of the commune. But one fact stands fast; namely, that the 
rise of the medieval town was the work of the people. Beyond all doubt 
the primary forces which gave birth to the towns were of an economic 
nature. Differences of detail are many^ but it is important to observe that 
'families'’ of towns are distinguishable, and that these similarities or 
identities are indifferent to national and linguistic boundaries, and were 
not ordained by ethnographic or pol ideal conditions, which goes to show 
that the real origins of the towns are to be found in economic and social 
conditions. Thus Cologne, Main^. and Worms are closely similar to 
Rheims, Cambrai, Noyon, and Laon; Lille and Arras* whose popula¬ 
tion was Romance, are related to Ghent and Bruges, which were Flemish 
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(German) h historkally wrong to attempt to esublUh national cate¬ 
gories of townSn This renaissance of the twelfth century was not na¬ 
tional. In the two extremities of Europe the urban movement mani¬ 
fested itself; in the maritime republics of Italy and the maKtime repub¬ 
lics along the Baltic and the North Sea. 

1 In the Lombard plain of northern Italy the commeTcial development 
was slower than in the maritime cities of Venice, Pisa, and Genoa. With 
allowance for differences in detail the history of the rise of the Lombard 
cities is part of the general history of the development of urban life 
throughout Europe in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. The 
growth of towti life in Europe^ in this epoch, presents certain analogies, 
whether the locality be northern Italy or northern France* Flanders, or 
Germany, and is intimately connected with the economic development of 
city life. In the south of Europe, as in the north* the_three elementsjjf 
medieval tov^m life, trade, burghers, and town government, are closely 
* Idenlifi^.^verywhere the gradual conquest by the bourgeois of the 
rights of local public authority dispossessed the older feudal jurisdic¬ 
tions. The functions of the consuls of the Lombard cities hardly differ 
from those of the magistrates of cities in the north. Evcrj'where throe 
successive forms of organiiation develop—the community of the citizens 
(unfu'^jflar rmiiini), special and temporary administrative commissions* 
and finally a permanent organization (califgium), always political and 
at the same time representative and administrative: consulate, ichevinagCf 
or council. The legal capacity of the boni homines was always the point 
of departure of their attributes, the juridical basis of future municipal 
independence, since everywhere the urban community did not govern 
itself* hut was directed, in opposition'to the rural community, not by a 
single magistrate, but by a corporation which tended to peipetuate itself 
in an increasingly exclusive and oligarchic form. 

The fundamental common principle is that these urban centres were 
I derived from the same generative and active principle, namel y, trade . 
The maritime relations with ByzantTiim and the Levant, Tn the case 
of the cities of Italy, played the same part that the wool trade did in the 
cities of the Low Countries, like Ghent, or as the Rhine commerce and 
Hanseatic trade did in the cases of Bruges, Cologne, and Liibeck* The 
primitive role which the bpni homijies bad in the economic Interests of 
the cities everywhere justifies us in comparing the urban communities of 
the south with those of Flanders and Germany, many of which acquired 
control of a Urge zone of territory round alx>ut the city, of common 
land* forest, and pasturage. Tn the hands of this group the cih- govern¬ 
ment was vested: bourgeoisie and town are equivalent terms. The origin 
of this bourgeoisie is the same. In the maritime cities of the south, or 
' in the industrial communiEies of the north, it was a group of merchants 
or former merchants become landed possessors* There were no more 
servile tenures; each owner was free! VTeahh determined the burgher 
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daswn^gave status. As with, the birth, so also with the development 
oT the cityr itF CTKlion into an autonomoius community^ the enlargement 
o j the power s of the bouigeois, the formation of an urban law, all pro¬ 
ceeded from the growth oT the wealth of the community. 

This theory that the majority of medieval towns owed their origin 
as municipalities to local colonies of merchants squares with more of 
the known facts than any other theory* although opponents of it 
strenuously deny the ejtistence of a class of men living CKclusively on 
commerce before the end of the twelfth century. 

Suppose [writes one critic of this mercatorial theory'] that a story of 
this sortj, a story of immigrant merchants, can be proved for this, that, and- 
the other town, dare we make it typical? . . . Without den>ing the exist- 
ence of homeless traders who traveled in caravanSp we (nay gravely douta 
whether such persons were strong enough in numbers and wealth to obtain 
land from bishops and counts on peculiarly favorable terras and to found 
sedentary local communities of a new kind and an abnormally free kind. . . . 
Still it is an interesting theory', this theory of mercantile colonies.** 

The words mercator and ne^otiat^Tf in the eyes of these critics do 
not indicate a separate merchant class, but merely vendors of any sort 
of movable property which they might possess. But this interpretadoti 
is too narrow. EJoubtless there were many who were vendors on occa¬ 
sion only, and as such may have been called tnpreatores and «f^o/to/orcj, 
as is comparatively backward and undeveloped towns like Frankfort, 
which still preserved a semi-agricultural life. But in the case of the 
important towns the evidence is too ample and too conclusive in the other 
direction. In the Lombard towns, in Cambrai, EHnant. Cologne, and other 
places, years before the Crusades, we find men who were merchants 
pure and simple, and several of these are even named in the chronicles. 

It is significant, too, that the profession of the merchant is distinguished ^ 
iqui de fflerciiwoimr suis vk/unt cwjtwfuntune o^cii) in a diarter of 
Dinant (1096); Alpert, an eleventh century miter, distinguishes mer¬ 
chants “from others of the community {ab clUs trrVfnij)." 

Burgfriedf, not Marktfriede, town peace, not market^peace, was the 
first town law. Almost from the first mention of them, these burgs^ were 
^'places of peace/' but the peace which prevailed there was very differ¬ 
ent from that which the texts reveal when the towns finally emerged. 
For the market-peace was sanctioned by charter derived from a grant 
by some superior public authority, and infraction of it was punished by 
a heavy fine, while infraction of "burgher peace" entailed corporal pun- 
ishenent. The latter peace could not have proceeded from the foiroer 
and possessed this quality, I f Stadtfriede was identical with Burgfried^t 

Powicke. in HUtory, Jan., 1936 <a review of Pireniw's Democracy). 
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if from the point of view of penal law the dweller in the svburimm was 
identical with the inhabitant of the burg, then we ought to find the word 
burgensis in early medieval times. But this is what we do not find. The 
documents call them ciuej, civitatenses, cdJteffatTc, but never 

burgenses until late* and then burgcnses and me rent ores occur as inter* 
changeable terms. In the charter of St, Omer in 1127 the burgenses are 
sharply opposed to the miViffj castrsHses. At St. Omer in 1127 the com¬ 
mercial interest and influence was paramount and the privileges ac¬ 
corded were almost wholly of a commercial nature. In this case the gild 
of merchants and artisans—for they were not yet separated^seems to 
liave been completely assimilated with the commune. The association is 
called a giidot it has its gUd-halla, and the officers of the gild seem also 
to have been ichevins of the town. But it is important to observe that the 
gildhall belonged to the count of Flanders, and that the court of the 
count also convened in this gildhalh What seems to have happened in 
1127 is that a de facto r^ime was legalized and erected into the local 
government of Sh Omer, the count, however, preserving a reserved au¬ 
thority over the doings of the commune. 

An analysis of hinds of property holding in these early towns sheds 
further light. We find mixet^ ^nership of real property in the towns 
at the time of their birthn^hc cetts scigncuriiil was a servile quit rent 
owed by serfs of the lord within the town, who still remained his serfs 
even after some or most of the population of the former domain had 
become free and acquired burgher status; they were vestiges of that 
manorial past out of whch the town arose. On the other hand, the rr jij 
fetneier was a direct tax on real property with no tenurial conditions 
attached theretovThe latter was the form of holding held by merchants. 
Xhey were subject to the count's political authority, but not to his 
manorial jurisdiction. The qualification for senatorial rank in an Italian 
town during the eleventh century was the possession of real property, 
which entitled the owner to a voice in the government of the city. We 
find in this distinction the genesis of urban real properly (town lots) 
as distinguished from domanial tenures. 

By the twelfth century, then, merchants appear as a separate class 
almost everywhere in Europe. There were two kindg^of thek! Dhe class 
was composed of more or less local merchants who were stationary-, 
while the other was made up of Italian merchants from the great marts 
of Venice, Genoa, Siena, and Milan, who were ‘‘birds of passage" who 
came through in the spring and summer with oriental luxuries and re¬ 
turned home again in the autumn. 

But merchants and artisans did not form the sole population; there 
were also agriculturalists, who cultivated the fields surrounding the 
town; this condition was general, even in Italy. Even in the large towns 
there were pastures, granaries, regulations for the feeding of swine, etc. 
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There was no opposition between the tnercator and the free cultivator, 
but there was such between the bur^ens^s and the triihtii- It was a dif^ 
ference not of occupations, but of condition. 

Was there a land ed proprietary class ^ving within th e tow n? There 
were cer^nly some of this class by the thirteenth century* Were they 
the sons of mCTcha nts who had become rich, or of former proprietors 
rich enough to let their lands to farm? The reply is doubt fill with refer¬ 
ence to the northern countries; but in Italy and the southern coun¬ 
tries there were certainly some knightly proprietors {tnilitci}. There 
%^as, therefore, a great diversity in the social composition of the 
towns. 

For although essentially compxjsed of merchants and artisans, the town 
naturally drew to it some knights and some proprietors. These people of 
various origins had no unity in manner of life, but acquired a unity 
of legal condition (franchise). Thus a society was formed of a vari¬ 
ety of freemen who were not isolated but grouped together, and had 
somewhat the character of modem society. These classes were politically 
equal, but not necessarily all equal in a social sense. They were not 
equal except before the law. From the very beginning there were in¬ 
dividuals of a superior condition in the town* In the Italian cities in 
the thirteenth century there was an aristocracy of w'ealth* composed of 
merchants and proprietors, above the artisans. It was a new nobility, 
a burgher nobility, which gradually absorbed power in the city. 

The rise of the towns was e yolution ary in process, but revolutionary 
in result. Long association togeTEeFmiTcornmcrn interests and common 
experience at last bred in the inhabitants a strong community sense 
which found expression either in a peaceful demand of the lord, whether 
baron, bishop* or abbot, for recognition as a self-governing community; 
or* if refused* in violent rebellion against feudal authority and demand 
for chartered liberties. For after all 

the commune was only a form necessary, perhaps, as a safeguard against 
a too powerful lord, but not needed by towns placed to happier cirettm- 
stances. It may. Indeed, be said, that all those medieval cities which at¬ 
tained the greatest and the most lasting itidefendence found that that in¬ 
dependence was the better the less its growth was confined within bounds 
which could not easily be relaxed, though they might have been useful 
at first as securing the Eroopcraticin of those who might otherwise have been 
its enemies,'* 

Politically speaking* this demand for recognized urban rights and 
privileges was a demand upon the part of the newly formed bourgeoisie 
that the principle of contract, for many centuries valid in the feudal 
world, should Ik extended to the non-feudal world. The common people 


^*Keutgcn, ifp, cii., 124, 
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also demanded “rights” and “liberties” to administer their own justice, 
•v^iaxation, coinage, market regulation, etc., as the feudal princes did in 
their territories, and refused longer to submit to feudal authority in 
these intimate affairs of local interest. They demanded a place in, and 
not under, the feudal r^me. They did not wholly repudiate the lord’s 
authority and were willing to continue to owe services and to pay taxes, 
but the nature and degree of these exactions were to be strictly measured 
and defined. vThe town would levy them, not the lord. It was to have 
its own magistrates, its corporate seal, its town hall, its belfry. These 
were the symbols of its independence. Thus 


the to>\'n constitution has a double source, a public and a communal. The 
public source consists in such ordinances as the government of the land 
shall have appointed for the towns under its jurisdiction. The communal 
source consists in the customs of, and the by-laws passed by, the organs 
of the town community.'* 

History shows that the townsmen would go to any length of violence 
in order to secure the “rights” which they demand^, one of the keenest 
demands being for the abolition of the manorial cens. Their motto 
was, “Peaceably if we may, forcibly if we must.” In some places the 
insurgent people formed a sworn association (conjuratto, coinmunio) ; 
they took an oath to stand together in order to obtain a change of con¬ 
dition. Some such examples, though very rare, are known to us by 
narrative accounts, as in the cases of Laon, Cambrai, later Vezelay, and 
the episcopal cities of the Rhine. The case of Laon is notorious. Here 
was 

"a populace always ready for a fight; bishops always encroaching on the 
royal rights on the one hand and the liberties of the commune on the other; 
a great and bloody insurrection, a bloodier revenge of the nobles; a great 
conflagration; a great massacre—such in abridgment are the annals of 
Laon. Gaudri, bishop of Laon, bad successor of a line of bad bishops, who 
swore to observe the charter which he had sold dear to the citizens, vio¬ 
lated it as soon as he could, and in every way possible, and was slaughtered 
for his reward.” 

When at last secured, the charter was a valuable document. It was 
kept in the archives of the town hall under three locks and keys. Some¬ 
times even it was graven on the wall of the town hall or upon that of a 
church. The “Privileges of Speyer,” which Henry V granted in itii, 
were set in gold letters in the great door of the cathedral. The same was 
done at Mainz in 1135 with the charter granted by Archbishop Adalbert. 

** Keutgciv op. cit., 121 . 
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At Montelimar the charter of II9S was g^raven upon the town walL 
The inhabitants thus became free burghers^ whence the term “fran¬ 
chise,” By the thirteenth century practically every townsman was a 
freeman► “Town air makes free/' ran the saying of the time. 

The rapid devdopment of the towns led to amelioration in the con¬ 
dition of the peasant. Labor became so much in demand in the towns that 
there was every inducement to flight if the serf were badly treated. 
Once in the town he got his freedom after a yearns stay. In Italy the 
Guelf cities promoted emancipation, in some cases even providing the 
peasants with money to purchase their freedom, a practice which the 
Ghibelline cities could not prevent. The new urban law invariably repu¬ 
diated antiquated and hateful old feudal processes of law, sometimes 
in thr preamble stigmatising them as “odious," "unnamable/’' “bad cus¬ 
toms." The warlike attitude of the inhabitants often is shown in legis¬ 
lation forbidding them to fight among themselves. And yet at the same 
time an almost passionate wish for peace was expressed. The preamble 
of the charter of Valenciennes contains a veritable hymn in glorification 
of peace. 

The town as a free., self-governing community of burghers was a 
new political and social organism in medieval Europe^ for which the 
earlier feud^ centuries had had no precedent. Yet, important as the 
town movement was, it Is astonishing to see how hitie early contempor¬ 
ary observers understood It, and all of them, being of the privileged 
classes, naturally condemned it. The writer of the History of the Biskaps 
of Cainbrai, writing in the eleventh century, uses the cant phrases of 
hterary^ tradition derived from the Old Testament^ the Greeks and the 
Romans. In the twelfth century, however, with the teachings of Arnold 
of Brescia, we find a new and positive burgher political philosophy, a 
philosophy taught with the passionate earnestness that characterized the 
leaching of the “rights of man" in the eighteenth century, or scKirial de¬ 
mocracy today. Otto of Freising, the deepest historical thinker of that 
century, although he was hostile to the town movement, nevertheless was 
capable of looking at it with level eyes. It would tax a modem writer 
to describe the rise of the Lombard cities better than he has done. 
Jacques de Vitry, the great French preacher, about laoo, paid a re¬ 
markable tribute to the civic spirit prevailing in the cities of Italy. “The 
citizens," he said, “are prudent in counsel, diligent and studious in 
public affairs, refusing to he subject to others and defending their 
liberty against all. They make their own law's and obey them." Some¬ 
times a town would send a commission to other towns to study their 
government. In 1187 two towns sent a commission to Solssons. Toumai 
studied the charters and local workings of six different towns. Augs¬ 
burg In 13S6 and Cologne in t 3;96 sent a commission to visit Basel, 
Constance, Mainz, Worms, Speyer, Ulm. and Strasshurg. Ghent's fam- 
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ous "thiTty-nme"* cammLssioners are found at Hamburg, Bremen, 
Magdeburg, Speyer, and Lubeck, It was this practice which in part ac¬ 
counts for municipal similarities or identities^ 

In course of time the feudality not only became tolerant of the town 
movement, but even grew to promote it, not from democratic or pro¬ 
letarian sympathies, but from interest. As commerce and trade in¬ 
creased the nobles discovered that it was prolitable to have a commercial 
•<^t£e in their lands 1 that one way to keep from losing their serfs to 
other places was to establish towns in which former serfs could earn 
a livelihood as craftsmen and tradiesmen instead of farming; that under 
the new money economy which was supplanting the old natural economy* 
it was easier to collect taxes in money than in kind, and to have the 
towns raise these than to raise the taxes themselves. Emancipation of 
communities en bloc became profitable. So the lords established viiies 
nciivcs —new towns, sometimes known as —^upon their estates 

and offered attractive inducements in the form of light and regular 
taxation, liberal justice, local improvements like roads and bridges 
""'all in," cottage sites, gardens, and market booths. Certain of such lib¬ 
eral charters became so popubr that we find them widely imitated. The 
Laws of Beaumont and the Customs of Breteuil were so famous that 
more than three hundred examples of each are found. William of 
Champagne, archbishop of Rheims, and uncle of Philip Augustus, in 
I [&2 gave to the inhabitants of Beaumont a famous charter which had 
many imitations. The servile class in northeastern France owed much of 
its liberation to this famous bw, which spread, not by force of arms, 
but by peaceful agreement, and stimulated agriculture* industry, and 
commerce. '.The establishment of a “new town" was perpetuated in 
one of two forms—in a written instrument, or by the erection of a 
symbolic cross in the place. The latter way was common in northcaslcm 
France, where the Franche Croix was often to be seen in the little towns. 
It is also found in Lorraine, Luxemburg, and even in Alsace. 

These new towns presented a far different appearance from that of 
the old towns which had grown up higgledy-piggledy, by agglomeration, 
with crooked, narrow streets and alleys and often wretched houses wilh- 
" out even rudimentary sanitation. Instead they were laid out in geometric 
form, in squares, hexagons, octagons, with rectangular streets running 
across them from gate to gate. Everywhere in France we find this new^ 
town type, but especially in. Languedoc, where the destructive effect 
of the Albigensian Crusades reduced the land to a rarn and made 

possible the erection of absolutely pew towns. So in the colonial lands 
of Germany east of the Elbe we find towns with straight streets and 
municipal sanitation. Luheck had a water system in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, although most towns depended upon wells. 

The whole problem of devising administrative institutions and im- 
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provising a government faced the^e rude burghers. It Is no wonder 
that they made many niistahes^ that there was much tumult within the 
towns. When we remember that it took feudalsm one hundred and 
fifty years. In the rough, to work its institutions into a just and effec¬ 
tively working government, we must be charitable of the errors and 
the violence of these burghers^ with whom self-government was a new 
thing. There was little precedCTt to be found In feudalism, for the town 
movem ent was anti-feudal in its nature. 

Tlte modem city is the offspring of the medieval city, and perhaps 
nothing in medieval dvilization ivas of greater social importance to 
humanity. Not merely did the tangled mass of moribund survivals have 
to be unraveled; nascent growths had to be developed and a vast amount 
of fruitless e.vperimentatioti had to be done. There were tangles of ori¬ 
gin, tangles of class, church tangles which found expression In the new 
parish organization, industrial and commercial rivalries crystallizing in 
gild groups of craftsmen and rnerchanis, all of which had to be unrav¬ 
elled and the place and function of each established. Among the dwellers 
in these places, according to varied conditions^ various ties were formed 
which differed from those which had bound them to the lord. T hese were 
lies of caste. Those of knightly rank—if there were suclv^nd the 
richer bourgeois united against the lower-class population,’® Capitalistic 
influence worked along the line of social selection; the boni homines dis^ 
played an increasing tendency to form an urban aristocracy which gov¬ 
erned the affairs of the city, so that the end was a city patriciate rest¬ 
ing upon economic power. Thus the city organization often, even 
usually^ terminated in an oligarchic plutocracy. 

The local power was organized for the administration of the town. 
Wc find executive officers, a legislative body, a court, and lesser civil 
officials to govern the town. The system is found under very v'arious 
forms, for it proceeded from an agreement expressed or implied be¬ 
tween two powers, the noble and the body of the people* and it resulted 
from an equilibrium, or agreement between the two. 

Every town had administrative Institutions which looked to the neces¬ 
sities of public defense and of public order: a militia, a tax, a treasury, 
a court, a council, etc. There is a great variety of detail and a great 
number of agents and representatives. The commonest political phe¬ 
nomenon is annua! change of magistrates. But it is safe to say that 
the burghers in the course of a hundred years or more exhausted every 
governmental device and invented almost every Imaginable combina¬ 
tion, such as single and plural executive, direct and indirect election* 
electoral qualification and universal suffrage, class representation, pro- 

In Le Alans wc lind ju/tijeiani rtgionh f*roccrts: In St. QlKIltln (between IO.15 
and idSq), btmrgreis, chn'otim, h efen fealty to the commune. Fvi- 

dentty fffrtn, jniHtft, and mrrcdtores formed three clashes of a single jupiilatlon. 
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pprtional representation^ long term and short term in oflicet rotation of 
offices* The composition of town councils rmi the gamut from extreme 
aristocratic domination by the rich to ineligibility or disfran¬ 

chisement and even exile of the upper classes and complete domination 
by the masses. The local machinery sometimes became so intricate that 
the machine jammed and revolution or anarchy ensued, for party feeling 
ran high in medieval towns. In Avignon, Vienne, and Montpellier the 
complication once became sq great that the magistrates were selected 
by throwing names in a bag and drawing lots. At Ghent an ingenious 
system was adopted—a coundt of the “39" formed three groups of 
thirteen persons, those actually in charge, those in office the preceding 
year, and those to be in office the next year. 

The highest examples of m^ieval towns were those free dti^ which 
exercised sovereign rights, especially in Italy and in Germany, where 
we have the episcopal freie Sf^te and the freie Rcicftstddte on the do¬ 
main of the king. Power rested in the body of notables (c’onjrh'itii*. Rath, 
credent), which became little by little a sovereign body. It ordained 
regulations, made law, made war, made peace. In this way were 
formed the true republics of the Middle Ages, some of which main¬ 
tained thdr independence for centuries, as Venice, Florence, Genoa, the 
Free Cities of Germany and Switzerland. The executive power was en¬ 
trusted to magistrates called Biirgcrmcister, marVr, ftodcsia, the last 
word designating an Italian official which began to appear in the sec¬ 
ond half of the twelfth century, the podcstd generally being a foreigner 
imported for the government of the city for six months. 

A r^ime analogous in fact but different in law had its origin in some 
towns which had a lord who left all the power to a group in the town. 
This was the system that prevailed in France and Flanders, and we 
find it also applied in some seigniorial towns of Germany. These towns 
had elective officers, chosen from the bourgeois and the patriciate. They 
were called consuls in the south of France, hhevitts in the north, and 
peers or jurats m the west* Their number was variable* There were 
eight consuls at Avignon, twelve in Marseilles, and twenty-four at 
Toulouse; there were fifty jurats At Bordeaux* These officials formed a 
council of administration controlling the town militia, appointing police, 
laying ta*xes, etc* This council was formed of rich burgesses of two 
classes; proprietors {atiosi)j whose wealth was in their rents, and mer¬ 
chants (ditores or bam homines}. The dignity was without a doubt 
hereditary* To spite of opposition the great families retained control 
of the council. Ordinarily, also, there was a council of notables, perhaps 
a general assembly of the inhabitants, which probably was without real 
power and convened only in order to approve the acts of the corpora¬ 
tion* Under these two similar forms the magistrates who represented 
the body of the people had all the power: they declared war* commanded 
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the militia, were giiar<lkns of the town ramparts and town gates: they 
atsthorized and levied taxes; they kept the treasury; they rendered 
justice and established ordinances; in a certain sense we may say that 
such a body of magistrates was a collective noble, for it possessed alt 
the rights of the former feudal lord a$ much in the towns of the south 
as in the communes of Picardy, 

In many towns the lord still retained rule over a portion of the town, 
and his agent, called a bailiff or a provost^ exercised a certain authority, 
Tnis is particularly the case in the towns of West France and in Eng¬ 
land- This agent of the lord presided over the local court, commanded 
the militia, and defended the city. Another variation, illustrating the 
numerous degrees of municipal liberty, was that whereby the noble 
gave the bourgeois only the freedom and the right to be judged accord¬ 
ing to their foufumej; they had no power to establish a government of 
their own; the chief ofhdal was the agent of the lord, who exercised all 
the rights, issued judgments, levied taxes. This form was typical in 
France, The French kings favored the communal movement in the in- 
terior of the great fiefs in order to abridge the power of the high feuda¬ 
tories. But they were intolerant of it within their own domains. How¬ 
ever, they made concessions to the rising bourgeois class by granting a 
great many limited charters of exemption Like the famous Customs of 
Lorris^ which curtailed the powers of the royal provosts. They also 
permitted the provost of Paris and the scticvtns of the city to judge 
causes in which the issue was of a commercial nature and concern^ the 
Parisian hanse, so that the bourgeois gradually came to have a hand in 
the government of the city. Thus in the interior of tlie communes as well 
as in the prhfdlai villages a third estate developed which in the fourteenth 
century acquired a significance of national proportions. 

Physically speaking, a medieval towm was composed of three parts; 
(I) the town proper, which was included within the walls; (z) 
faubourgs^ or suburbs outside the walls; and (3) the boir/icHC, or outer 
eone, so named from the ban-league, i.e*. the belt of territory a league 
wide under the town's law or ban (bunnaleuga)^ which might he studded 
with tiny hamleU under the town's jurisdiction. 

The wall conditioned the actual life of the people more than any 
other object, for It was the town's chief protection. Watch and ward 
and upkeep and repair of the wall were perpetual The town sometimes 
derived an income from renting spaces^ on the wall or in the moat for 
gardens and even cottages. The great towers were used for granaries, 
storehouses, and stables. %s population increased, the value of house 
lots and houses within the walls rose so that the owners of such prop¬ 
erty» usually the richer merchants of the town, became a wealthy rent- 
collecting class; and as rents rose the feeling of the lower classes against 
the rich intensified. The wall also had the effect of superinducing con- 
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gestton of populahon, a tondkion which was met by building the houses 
very high* at times live and six stories, and also extending the upper 
stories out over the streets so that the street was converted into a cov¬ 
ered arcade. This practice, by cutting off sunlight, often made the streets 
dark and nos some, so that we find ’^skyscraper" ordinances limiting the 
height of buildings and prohibition against building over the streets. 

Skyscrapers are not a modem evil. The walled cities of the Middle 
Ages rendered land valuable for building, and, to secure proper returns* 
capitalists were forced to erect high structures. On the other hard, the 
legal authorities were obliged to enact building laws to prevent these build¬ 
ings being so lofty as to endanger the public safety. The islands on w'hich 
Venice was built were linuted in area and property was very valuable^ 
so much so, in fact, that the council was compelled to pass a buikllug law 
limiting the height of buildings to 70 feet. In Florerice, so long as the city 
was confined by walls, the limit was 100 feet, in Paris, 60, and m Toledo* 
75 feeL Rheims had a curious building taw forbidding any structure for 
residence purposes to be erected higher than the eaves of the cathedral, 
and it is recorded that whenever a building was going up ihe archdeacon 
was enjoined to look out daily from the portholes in the caves and see that 
the walls of no structure rose higher than the level of his eyes. The 
hurghers of Amsterdam probably borrowed the idea from the council of 
Rheims and ordered that no tenement or residence should be higher than 
the third story of the Rathhaus, this building being the pride of the city, 
being thus jealously preserved in its preeminence over all others. 

The lower classes dwelt outside the walls in the faubourgs, and if they 
did hot labor in their cottages, as many did at "‘piece work" and "cottage 
industry* came into the town when the gates were opened at sunrise 
and w'ent out again at sundown. Gardens and orchards were often 
found within the town, artel the rural hamlets in the banihue supplied 
the residue of foodstuffs necessary. 

’We can measure the growth ol the medieval city by the successive 
walls. For between the tw'elfth and the fourieetilh century many a town 
dismantled its old w^all, filled up the old moat and built a new wall which 
took in the faubourgs. A century later the same thing would be done 
again, for new faulxiurgs arose and a new wall was erected to include 
them. "Pisa already had her new w'alls by 16S1, Piacenza, before 1158; 
Florence was building her Second Circle in 1172-74, Modena in 1188. 
and Padua in 1195; and the fact implies the existence of important sub¬ 
urbs outside the old w'alls for some lime previously," Careful examina¬ 
tion of the ground plan of such old cities will often disclose the fact 
that there is a ring of streets within the city, a circumstance arising 
from the fact that they' have l>een laid out upon the sites of the medieval 
walls. The inner boulevard system of Paris is a striking and clear ex¬ 
ample. The town lux (fniiitfis) for maintenance of the walls was a 
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heavy and unpopular orte^ and because of the difficulty of collecting it hi 
direct form it was frequently converted into an indirect tax, usually upon 
comestibles. In this form it is still preserved as the local octroi in France^ 
Italy, and Germany. A medieval town sometimes owned forest land: 
Liege sold its valuable timber off to defray the cost of its wall. Towtis 
also rented mill rights and water rights, hunting and fishing rights in 
the 

No exact figures are possible until relatively late with reference to 
the 'growth of cities in the Middle Ages, either the number of them, 
I heir population, or their revenues. But there is reason to believe that 
the numbeforcorporate cities increased tenfold between i too and 1300 
and that their population sometimes douhled and trebled. correspond¬ 
ing increase of revenue, of course, followed. Genoa certainly doubletl 
;ts revenue between 1^14 and 1293, and had doubled it again by 1395. 
During William the Conqueror's last illness, the noise of Rouen be¬ 
coming insupportable to the sufferer, the king gave orders that he 
should be conveyed out of the city to the church of St- Gervais stand¬ 
ing on a hill to the west. The public square was naturally tlic centre of 
the town. Sometimes it was a market square, sometimes the broad area 
in front of the principal church, sometimes that in front of the town 
hall. In Italy it was called piozza, in Germany, FhtZf in France* phec. 
But in every case the word is derived from the ancient Latin word 
plated. In Narbonne and Kinies those wlio owned houses or shops on 
the public square were known as dc pfdtca/' "platerii/’ or 

*"phtcarii/' 

Before the thirteenth century public improvements, ejtcept in Italian 
towns, were not much advanced. Paris was wlihout a paved thorough¬ 
fare until Philip Augustus paved the roadwmy in front of the Louvre 
in 11B4, In 1131 a son of Louts VI* riding down the Rue St. Jacques 
in the Latin Quarter, w^as killed* when a hog which was rooting in the 
offal in the street charged between his horse's legs and threw him. In 
the thirteenth century, however, progressive towns like Cologne and 
Liibeck paved the market-place and adjacent streets. We find instances 
of expropriation and eminent domain being exercised in order to make 
improvements. Most towns depended, at the risk of typhoid fever, upon 
wells. But large and progressive cities had some water supply through 
conduits. In 1187* at the siege of Aleri^on, the water supply from the 
Sarthe River was cut off by cutting the conduit. In 1256 some work¬ 
men engaged in cleaning an old sewer in London were overcome bv 
the foul gas in the pipe. Sewers, not merely surface drainage, and 
latrines are mentioned in the twelfth century in some towuis. Tlie former 
were made of brick or barrels fastened end tn end and buried in a 
ditch. The only street lighting known was an occasional lamp burning 
before some shrine, except upon fe.stlval occasions, when the burghers 
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used to put candles in the windows. The hazard of fire was great in a 
medieval city owing to the large number of wooden houses, so that 
the rich built stone houses and even the lower classes in some towns 
were required by law to have tile roofs instead of thatch. By 1400 
medieval towns were very largely built of stone or of timber and cement- 
work. Houses inside the walls, as said, were high. But the houses of the 
poor in the faubourgs were small and squalid cottages. Congestion was 
great in the heart of a town owing to lack of space and high rents, as 
many as ten to sixteen living in three rooms. Sometimes we find a large 
house cooperatively owned, each owner possessing a floor or more 
often a few rooms in it, the title being fractions of the whole, as a 
quarter, an eighth, a sixteenth, and even a thirty-second portion of the 
fee and the building. 

Like the town, the gilds of the Middle Ages had a complex origin, 
which is much in dispute. Various theories are current. The theory 
popular early in the nineteenth century that the gilds were derived from 
the Roman collegia and sodalUates has few advocates today, for the 
reason that the survi>’al and continuity of those ancient associations is 
no more demonstrable than the survival of Roman municipal institutions. 

Another theory, a favorite among the same German historians who 
seek to derive the town from the old German Mark, finds the origin of 
the gilds in one of several primitive Germanic associations, as the 
ancient German drinking clubs {convivia) or kindred-and-clan groups 
organized for self-protection (frith-gilds). 

A third class of historians, in w’hose thought economic and social 
forces are of greater importance than racial institutions, finds “in the 
economic microcosm of the manor the embiyo of the gild ” This class 
is divided, however, into two groups. One group seeks the origin of the 
pid in the crafts of the manor, in the unfree artisans of the manor who. 
it is contended, gradually split up into groups composed of workers of 
the same tjqie, as cobblers, saddlers, wood-turners, weavers fullers and 
iron-workers. The allocation of these craftsmen in quarter’s upon great 
manors, like St. Riquier. is pointed to as proof of this argument The 
second group considers that the gilds emanated from the officialdom of 
the manor (moz/w/criMw)—that is to say. from the “masters" or “super¬ 
intendents” of the artisans and craftsmen of the manor, who. though 
themselves of servile condition, yet formed a higher and better trained 
class of workmen, and who also possessed experience and qualifications 
for management and control of industry. 

But no one of these tl^ries solves the important question whether 
these workers were glided when still in serfdom: or whether the gild 
was fon^ after they came up out of serfdom. Even if we admit any 
one of them It remmns yet to prove that the primitive association- 
the nucleus of the gild—was gilded when the members of the associa- 
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tion were still serfs. Every one of these theories seems to cover too 
much, or not to cover enough, or else to strain the evidence which we 
have. They are too narrow or too broad and do not make sufficient 
allowance for local deviations or variations due to racial group survivals, 
difference of historical tradition, influence of local economic or social 
conditions. Moreover, are merchant gilds as referable to any one of 
these sources as craft gilds ? It is comparatively easy to understand how 
pressure of population and development of technique gradually brought 
about a division of labor in the crafts, and also how the skilled artisan 
might become a peddler of the products of his handicraft in market 
or fair or town, and thus a class of negotiatores distinct from crafts¬ 
men might arise. But in contravention of this hypothesis that both craft 
and merchant gilds originated in the trades of the manor (many lords 
finding it necessary to make some of their men traders in order to 
supply home needs), we find evidence of quite another class of mer¬ 
chants (mercatores), who seem never to have been unfrec negotiatores 
ministering to the outside wants of abbey and manor, but always to have 
l)een merchants. Not all merchants in a burg were former “men” of the 
lord. Were these latter those itinerant or caravan merchants who first 
settled the burg of the towns? Or were those earliest “burghers” 
manorial serfs engaged in merchandising, who finally became wholly 
drtached from the manor? Were the traders of the manor gilded when 
still incompletely differentiated from craftsmen? or were they gilded 
after they became full-fledged merchants? And when were the caravan 
merchants gilded? Qmld a gild be legally self-organized? or were both 
merchant and craft gilds created in virtue of a legal act by some political 
authority, as a market was established by law ? There is no clear answer 
to these questions. But it would seem that chartered rights of the gilds, 
like the charters of the towns, were either formal grants of political 
authority, or confirmation by the reigning lord of rules and regulations 
formulated by the group and presented to the lord for confirmation. 

Another group of historians would find the origin of the gild in the 
various kinds of parish confraternities or brotherhoods of the Church, 
which existed as charity associations for the relief of the poor, the care 
of the sick, and the burial of the dead. But this theory lacks substantial 
support. The argument advanced that all gilds invariably had patron 
saints is inept for the reason that it has been shown that the practice of 
the gilds in adopting patron saints was late, and not early in their his¬ 
tory. Moreover, the names of these patron saints are different from 
those of the confraternities, being names like St. Crispin, the martyr- 
cobbler, and St. Nicholas, the martyr-merchant, etc. Finally, a very few 
writers have thought to discover the germ of the gild in those local 
as^iations created by the Peace of God or the Truce of God, but 
this theory, too, is unsubstantial. 
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Tlicrd is R double hazard in this search for gild origins^ firsti of using 
Iht term in a sense niuch wider than is warranted by historical evidence ^ 
and SKond^t of too rigidly insisting upon exact definitiori of the term and 
so losing sight of the motives lying behind the institution. Without re¬ 
posing confidence in so vague a concept as “the principle of association," 
we may freely admit that the lowly Kiciety of the early medieval world 
everywhere felt the necessity of some sort of combination into groups. 
We may concur with Keutgen's cautious judgment: 


The one fact . . . is that the spirit of free association and organisation 
for a lasting^ practical, and reasonable object was rife among our fore¬ 
fathers at an early age, and for this no further dertvation need be sought. 

foreign example, but arose as soon as the general state of their 
civilization allowed and r^uired it, and took very various shapes, such 
as me frith gild, die religious gild, the gild merchant, the jwmwtwwi fpn- 
the commune, according to the circumstances and the end in 
v^ew, . . . The towns were peopled to a great extent by imrai grants from 
the country^ round. Those people were by their change of abode separated 
irom their kindred, and therefore from those who were legally bound to 
act with them In the law courts and who were their natural support in the 
manifold contingencies of life. U was their kindred^s place which the gild 
in some measure undertook to supply. 


^"The historic^ importance of the gilds is net in their polldeal, but in 
their commercial and industrial activities. They were the medieval solu¬ 
tion of the problem of business and labor irTthat timc7 They controlled 
mpital and regulated labor; they governed production and distribution; 
they fixed prices and wagM. But there was a social influence in their 
formation, too. The purpose was partly social and partly for mutual pro- 
t«tion Merchant gilds were almost, if not quite as early as craft gilds. 
.Mutual protection and guaranties, at home and abroad, was a large 
factor m the purpose of their organization. The gilds, especially those 
of the crafts, were distinctly democratic in spirit in the beginning; the 
;wth from apprenticeship to mastership was open to all who fulfilled 
the requirements. But later, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
the gilds bwame as oligarchic m organization as the tow-ns. The same 
exclusive phenomenon is reflected in each. 


The gild a corporation. As such all the members lived in the same 
quarter m the town. AH independent labor w^s eliminated. Everybody 
who phed his art had to belong to a special gild. They judged and fined 
he members of the corporation. Within the corporation there existed 
the hierarcly of the workshop,” the gradual rise from apprentice to 
companion, to master. The relation between the master and the ap¬ 
prentice was patnarchaL The apprentice was treated as a member of 
the master s Family and his moral education was looked to as well as his 


'^EnsSuh Hijlarical VIH, jj. 135. 
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teclinical. He might not be married, might not sleep outside of the 
master’s home. The apprentice paid a fee in money and received board 
and clothes, but no wages. Apprenticeship lasted from, two to five or even 
to seven years. The journeyman, or “companion,” worked for small 
wages. The master was a craftsman of superior excellence, who had 
produced his chef d'acuvre. The instruction of the workman was always 
verbal or by example. For this reason very little is known of the inner 
workings of gild location. From the whole Middle Ages there is but 
one written document of this nature, the Album of Villard de Honne- 
court. 

From their inception the gilds manifested great eagerness to acquire 
privileges and to establish monopolies. While jealous of internal com¬ 
petition and savagely repressive of it, they encouraged their members to 
kill outside competition and “to sell in the foreign,” which might be the 
next county or town or parish, at what price they could get. 

In the gilds, which were at first democratic within, a cleavage soon 
developed, which, by the end of the thirteenth century, became fixed. 
The masters grew into an aristocracy within the membership of the 
gild, and later shut out the common working class, thus converting the 
gild into a close, capitalistic corporation, membership in which passed 
from father to son among the rich families which now formed the gild. 
Thus the conflict between capital and Ial)or was staged in the later 
Midtlle Ages. The ordinary w'orkman became like a factory hand—al¬ 
though there were no factories—the workman procuring raw material 
from the gild master and working it up in his home; he ^ame a \\'age- 
worker. “striking" against a reduction in wages, or for higher wages, 
subject to the hazard of unemployment and “hard times,” derided as a 
“blue-nail” by the or rich employers, who profited by their 

I>ossession of the hoard of the gild and their manipulation of prices and 
wages, and who added to these gains the rents derived from owning 
property in the town. 

The working classes formed an unorganized industrial rabble in 
which the only cleavage was one of technique, as carders, weavers, 
fullers, tanners, dyers, and saddlers; while the employers were grouped 
together in great mercantile or craft companies. More often, however, 
the criterion of distinction w’as not of kind of business, but of capital 
at command of the various gilds. Thus, in Florence we find the or/i 
maggiori, or greater gilds, and the arti minori or lesser gilds. The num- 
hcT of the former was seven, and at their head stood the richest citizens 
in the chief lines of business in the city. Between these two classes, the 
master ^^'orkmen who were superintendents or “bosses," had an inter¬ 
mediate rank. The men who did the heavy work labored by the week and 
dwelt in miserable faubourgs, in unsanitary lodgings; their hours of 
labor were fixed; they were ruled by the town clock, and their working 
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day was very long. They* lived from hand to moudi and their situation 
was analogous to that of lower-class workmen today. They were sub- 
j^ed to the patrons or emplo)reTs, who appointed inspectors to super¬ 
vise their work and to ftx the rate of wages. As to the lowest stratum 
of the laboring population, the raw worker without training who had 
nothing but his brawn, we know nothing. History is silent regarding 
the ungilded, casual labor class known as “tensers.” 


In Florence the great gilds were: (i) notaries, because of their 
knowledge of the law; (2) the Calimala, whose business was importing 
foreign cloths and dyeing and dressing them anew into richer forms; 
(3) bankers and money-changers; (4) drapers—the woolen gild was 
the nchest m Florence, and the manufacture of woolen cloth the staple 
indurtry; (5) doctors and druggists; (6) mercers, or silk merchants; 
(7) furriers. The usual number of Florentine minor gilds was six¬ 
teen: butchers, shoemakers, iron workers, leather workers, stone 
masons wine dealers, bakers, oil dealers, pork butchers (a specialty 
apart from general butchering), linen drapers, locksmiths, armorers, 
barney makers and saddlers, carpenters, innkeepers. 

"nils list niay be regarded as a representative one, though, of course, 
variat^ m number and kind of gilds is to be found from dty to 
aty. The difference would be due to local economic conditions; for 
ms^ce, to the large, readily available supply of some raw material, 
as iron; or, say, to the commercial advanta^ of a special geographical 
sitMtion. as in the cases of Venice, Genoa, Cologne?Bru^ 

Thus It will be perceived that in the thirteenth century both an 
gnomic and a ^lal revolution had taken place in the gilds, and in 
the towns too. Everywhere the wealthy classes controlled the local 
town gowmment and local trade and industry, and passed statutes 
in support o^r their interests, like privileges and monopolies, or ex¬ 
pressive of their contempt for the masses. Thus, in Brug« in 1241 the 
counterfeiters, thieves, and artisans together. Strikes and 
ll?H. mdusfrial regions of Europe, as Um- 

are common from the middle of the 

n"lC? T?Zr’”'n i" *''* workingmen 

Yor^Th^. ^ iZ' • ' T '“•>»" i" Bi^. 

pres. Ghent, and Douai. The violence of rural life in the hevdav of 

pnrate war w« ^tched by the violence and brutality SZ tow^s 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. History shows no 
impr^enKnt in manners and morals in this matter. The vioZncTsTmiSy 
shifty from country to toi^. ^ far was coercion carried that « 
find legidation to extradite fugitive workmen, just as we find legisla- 
tion in the manorial age to return runaway serfs 

This state of things led to a new form of' association-namelv 
leagues of the great gildsmen in all the dties of a provin^V^n 
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—ta attempts on the part of the working classes to form unions 
ui their own midst and even to knit together such combinations in 
adjacent towns. But all such efforts were abortive in the Middle Ages, 
except in Florence^ and then only successful for a short season. The 
trade union is of modem origin; it was not a medieval institution. 

Thus, to sum up: the settlement of the old economic and socbl 
problems of the eleventh and twelfth centuries by the gradual revolution 
which then took place, settled nothing absolutely. For the new condi¬ 
tions, however much they may have been an improvement or ameliora¬ 
tion of the past, gave rise to new problems as acute as the former 
ones, to new grievances, to new injustices. Until about i^oo the social- 
economic problems of Europe were in the country'. After that time 
they were in the towns, where the very congestion of population made 
them more acute than they had been before. Under the manorial r^ime 
the peasant, whatever he may have suffered from, did not suffer from ■/ 
unemplojTnent; he usually had enough to eat, the wherewithal to 
clothe himself, and firewoad to keep himself warm; he did not suffer 
from crowded conditions of living; his income, though meagre, was not 
subject to the constant fluctuation of the wages of the workingman, 
and after customary 5e:rvices were commuted into fixed money pay¬ 
ments, the peasant prospered greatly owing to the fact that foodstuffs, 
which he supplied, increased in price, while neither his rent nor his 
taxes were increased in the same proportion. The purchasing power 
of money declined and prices rose, hut neither movement hit the peasant 
heavily. 

On the other hand, in the towns, the lower working classes paid high 
rents; they lived in mean cottages and under congested conditions in 
the faubourgs, the most unimproved and least sanitary quarters of the 
town ; their wages were subject to a sliding scale depending partly 
upon the market, partly upon the action of the employers; they suffered 
from long spells of unemployment ; they might hunger for lack of 
money to purchase food when the market stalls were heaped with 
it ; they might lack pence to buy fuel in winter. Tn a word, the later 
Middle Ages—from 1300 onward—created the problem of the prole¬ 
tariat, the problem of poverty, the problem of housing conditions, the 
problem of capital and labor. It will not do for the modem student of 
the history of society to throw stones at the feudal age, for he is 
living in a glass house. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

The profound diflfercncc which separates the civilization of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries from that of the twelfth and thirteenth must be 
emphasized. For the thirteenth century saw a revolutionary change m 
Europe. Partly owing to the Crusades, partly owing to forces inde¬ 
pendent of them, a New Europe had come into being, a Europe still 
preserving much that was medieval, but also characterized by much 
that was modem in its nature. So true is this that if the thirteenth 
wntury may be ca^ed the end of the Middle Ages, it was no less the 
forecourt of Modem Times. 

One of the most apparent changes which transpired was the break¬ 
down of feudal government. Kings took advantage of the absence 

strengthen themselves in many ways. 
The nobihty was weakened. Towns bought their independence of their 

® Crusade. Fiefs were consoli- 
vassals into closer connection with their overlords; 
serfs became free farmers or artisans in the towns; the old military 
and finanaal system was revolutionized; feudal law began to give way 
to the reived Roman law. Government incomes from feudal incidents 
and acadents were supplanted by fixed revenues derived from land 
^es, and t^es upon commerce. New methods of assessment and new 
forms of collection obtained. The gradually growing practice of com¬ 
muting military ^rvice into money |»aymcnts (scutage) is a striking 

Jho SaUdin Tithe ot Henry II. the procedure 
insututed (or the collection of the ransom of Richard I. and that Uter 
(or the «le^ of St. I.ouis. when taken captive in Egypt, are other 
cflcctions of this change, and established administrative precedents. 
TOe extraordinaipr revCTura of government vastly increased the volume 
of resources available Jndirect taxes became more common because they 
were more lucrative. The growth of an industrious popularion-for the 
gr«t prtgress m public security made in the thirteenth century U 
notabf^m town and country, multiplied these incomes. “If rents were 
m^Uc, loans ullages, and fines were capable of vast extension.” 

This new life transformed the practical conditions of government. 
Since It put more n^ey into circulation, it enabled the sovereigns to 
hire mercenary amira; and hence it created the permanent necessity 
(or money which is characteristic of the modern suu. conditionsThRh 
have grown to such enormous extent in our modem standin^alJ^^ 
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and our modern public debts. Finally, the new rcgimei hy creating new 
wealth and new tastes* multiplied the number and the kind of taxes^ 

The cessation of internal destructive wars, and the emergence of 
capable government, both central and local, furthered production. So¬ 
ciety was at once more stable and more fluid. Communication was easier 
than in time past. Tlte competition between the new- money economy 
and the older natural economy* prosperity and good prices, stimulated 
lx)th forms of production. 

The double prosperity of Europe was without setback, except locally 
(and notably in Languedoc), from the inception of the tw^elfth century 
to the beginning of the fourteenth. In England it dates from the Nor¬ 
man Conquest (io66), in France and Flanders from the beginning of 
the Crusades (lOQS)? iti Germany from the middle of Henry iV's 
reign (ca. 10B5), in northern Italy from about lOoo, in southern Italy 
and Sicily from the Nonitan Conquest there (1016-90). In the Chris¬ 
tian states of Spain this term did not arrive until the union of Castile 
and Leon in 1230 and the reigns of Alfonso the Wise of Castile (1236- 
1^4) and James I of Aragon (1^13-76). 

The neiiv condition of Europe, as universal as it was variegated, was 
attended everywhere by the fall of the old feudal government* old ecqn- 
omy, old society. The tradition of the hef, the manor, the parish decayed, 
1 he old permanent links and associations, the old mutualism of interest, 
old behaviorism, old neighborhood fellowships, old local relations of per¬ 
son and of property gave way before a rapid succession of new changes, 
new contacts, new conditions, a new state of mind. 

Every' age, if not every' people, has its own ideas wdth reference 
to person, property, and conduct. Such conventions are largely the ef¬ 
fect of conditions. Change the conditions and the conventions change. 
'1 his is what happened in the thirteenth century. iMedicval serfdom de¬ 
clined rapidly and broadly* even if it did not wholly disappear; medieval 
goivernment and forms of economy faded, even if they did not wholly 
vanish away; the texture of medieval society was transformed, so to 
speak, by insertion of new threads woven according to a different pat¬ 
tern; the immobile capital formerly locked up in landed wealth was dis¬ 
placed by the mobile capital of trade and commerce; that capitalistic 
enterprise which had mainlined itself across the centuries in Byzantium 
Was carried into the West during the Crusades by the Italian cities, 
notably by Venice and Genoa, where it combined with that new wealth 
created in the West independently of the influence of the Crusades: 
money economy and the cash nexus began to prevail w'here a natural 
economy had reigned for centuries. It wa^ a revolution both of person 
and of property. New kinds of property came into being, new' changes 
ensued in the form and the degree of possession. .^ new class of pos- 
se.^sors was developed. 
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flowing into England, the southern French into Spain, Germans 
into the Slav lands bevond the Elbe, and all Europe during^ the Cru¬ 
sades into the Levant; in the growth of towns, and the drift of the 
rural population into them; in the more intenrive cultivation of the 
fields, the break-up of ancient commons, the enclosure of heaths and 
waste, the clearing of forest tracts, the conversion of pasture lands into 
villages, and the increase in number of villages. ^ 

In the feudal age. that is to say, before the rise of the towns, per¬ 
haps QO to 95 per cent of the population of Europe dwelt in t^ coun¬ 
try, as against 40 to 50 per cent in modem Europe, except in England, 
where the town population is proportionally even greater. Certain 
regions of Europe, notably Lombardy, the Moselle valley, and Flan¬ 
ders by 1100 show high density alike in the economic and in the geo¬ 
graphic sense,» and it is by data from these regions that we can estinwte 
what was taking place elsewhere. As early as 1127 Flanders is de^nbed 
as terra valde populosa, a densely populated land. In the Moselle land 
the population nearly doubled between 900 and 1000; by 1250 it had 
quadrupled. The result was an increase in land values, es^ially around 
the towns, due to the necessity of feeding denser population m It 

lias been held by many economists that the primary source of hunwn 
improvement is to be found in increase of population and increasing 
pressure upon subsistence, and it would seem that the history of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries bears out the statement. It certainly 
seems that the many and intricate phenomena of change which mark this 
period may be ultimately referable to this fact. • • 1 u 

The landed proprietary class became deeply compromised by the 
changes which ensued. For centuries feudal government, feudal soarty. 
had rested upon landed monopoly. Landed possession conferred wealth, 
determined aristocratic status, supported government, maintained «rf- 
dom. As far back as the fifth century the Burgundian Code fortedc 
the sale of land to persons who did not already possess land. By abridg¬ 
ing right of ownership to land, by forbidding access to cheap land b> 
removal or emigration, in a word hy maintaining serfdom, by putting 
a high value upon land beyond what the laborer could pay for its 
purchase, the feudal aristocracy had managed to keep its supremacy. 

But the steady increase of population first relaxed and then broke 
this grip. The boldest element among the servile population, as pres¬ 
sure upon subsistence increased, refused longer to be bound by servile 
ties, and emigrated to new parts. WTien the towns began to rise the 


* In considering any question of population, distinction must be made ^tween 
"economic density" and "geographic density." By the formw is 
sure of populalioo upon subsistence measured by the production of foodstuffs and 
natural resources; by the latter, the numerical relationship between popuUtion and 
area of occupation. 
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rural population drifted into them. The result was that the least pro- 
^esfiive dement of the working population was left upon the manors' 
hence the economic efficiency of the manor declined, in order to pre¬ 
vent further depopulation of their lands, the lords were forced to hold 
out inducements to the peasants to make tliem stay, in amelioration of 
conditions, commutation of services into fixed payments, and finallv even 
emancipation. It is evident that from late in the twelfth century onward 
into the fourteenth, the landed proprietor in medieval Europe found 
difficulty in securing sufficient heavy labor to work his lands. Some 
writers have rashly assumed, without sufficient knowledge of condi¬ 
tions, that wars at home and abroad, combined with a mortality far 
greater than today, reduced the numbers of the working population, 
and accordingly, with so much land available, the lord was compelled 
to hold out inducements in order to keep his serfs. But this explanation 
is belied by the facts, for the evidence is overwhelming that population 
greatly increased in Europe in these centuries. The economic emliarass- 
ment of the proprietary class was due to quite different conditions. 

This economic distress of the nobles is perhaps one of the chief 
reasons why so many of them at first multiplied the manorial imposi¬ 
tions like the cens and the chamf>art. In these days a land-owner can 
augment the productive capacity of his land by developing a higher 
technique, by introducing farm machinery, by adopting more intensive 
method of farming, by varying his crops. But in the Middle Ages 
he was too much bound by prevailing economic conditions. Even vet 
farming conditions are the last and the least to be reformed. And so 
when the expedient of coercion of the tenantry failed, the lords, if 
they possessed the right to coin money, resorted to the practice of manip¬ 
ulating and even deliasing the coinage, profiting by the seigniorage de¬ 
rived from each successive new issue. They capitalized their preroga¬ 
tive, much as the Church capitalized its authority. The popular distress 
and inconvenience to trade arising from such practice was a factor 
In the decline of the baronage and the growth of the power of the 
king, who gradually su| 5 p!anted local and provincial feudal authority 
by royal government and suppressed local circulation of money in 
favor of the royal currency. 

When this expedient failed,^ the proprietors began to emancipate 
their serfs, to promote free villein tenures, to introduce ttifspiies, cotters, 
crofters {frM but low laborers) in the effort to provide themselves 
with a sufficient and Stable labor^ And when even this reso'Tl failed 
of entire success owing to the fact that the cost of living mounted 
faster than revenues increased, the proprietors went frankly over to 
a rental system. The fall of feudal economy was inherent in this transi¬ 
tion from services to rents, whose rapid growth is a feature of the 
twelfth century. 
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The farmer villein services and "renders," having failed to supply 
an adcqtiatc income to the lord even before tlte introductian of the rent 
system^ the lord took care to liave the rent marie adequate when this 
transition came. Dues were insensibly traaisinuled into fixed, rent 
charges. As payments formerly made in kind became transmuted into 
money payments and the nature and extent of both servile and villein 
services became fixed and customary^ the condition was eased. But in 
virtue of the immense weight attached to tradition, ivhen once estab¬ 
lished, these rates remain^ unalterable. Once taxes and rents were 
fixed, it was not customary to change them. A property might be sold 
a dozen times, but neither the assessment nor the rent of the land could 
be changed. The only change was in The rent of the house and the tax 
on the dwelling. The terms of these conditions usually were pre¬ 
served by tradition from generation to generation. A welbknowm docu¬ 
ment alluding to the “husbandmen now w^om out with yearst whose 
memory' on these niatlers is hoary." says they “have learned from their 
fathers and know perfectTy well how much they are bound to pay.“ It 
is significant of this change that the word coujtmnier by the thirteenth 
century is commoply employed to descrilie this new class of peas¬ 
antry. These “customs" might be more or less onerous, hut the fixity 
of their form and the unalterable nature of thetr incidence were in 
themselves guarantees of a better condition of things. The peasant was 
protected against new taxes or increase of the old* And it is an estab¬ 
lished principle of economists that the best taxes are those which have 
long been familiar to the people, and which are collectible without diffi¬ 
culty or protest. To understand the great advance made in taxation of 
the peasantry and the value of fixed custom as over against arbitrary 
imposition, w'e have only to contrast this condition with the grit^'ances 
of the Irish peasantry so late as the last century against the evils of 
“rack-rent,” Nothing so ahominaUe as that practice existed In any but 
the most backward parts of Europe by the end of the thirteenth century, 

I5y 1300 the serfs, or at least several millions of them, had ascended 
to freedom* or if they still were called serfs, it W'as a legal fiction owing 
to the attachment of certain old conditions to certain lands which they 
might own or rent. Cctis, lois, and other obsolete terms which once had 
meant real services and real burdens were now become simple words* 
Vestigial survivals of empty prerogatives like the curious conditions one 
sometimes sees attached to property today* ivhich revert for their origin 
to some remote testator. If the peasants had not become freeholders, 
at least they were a free tenantry. The former manorial village had be¬ 
come a village of free farmers and a sort of rustic magistracy had taken 
the place of the government of the former lord of the manor. 

The economic revolution in Europe had forced emancipation. It is 
absurd to think that a sentiment of humanitarian ism played any Large 
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part in this process. If idealism had motivated the movement, Church 
serfs ought to have been the first to be emancipated, whereas they were 
the last. The clergy lagged behind secular proprietors in this. The char¬ 
itable formulas, “for the love of God,” “for the welfare of my soul," 
etc., are conventional, stereotyped phrases. 

But the lord had made the mistake of permitting the term of rent to be 
a long one, following the precedent of manorial custom in which the 
anwunt and kind of services, once agreed upon, remained fixed. He 
failed to read the future and to reckon upon the steady rise in prices, 
the steady increase of cost of living, which mounted from the middle 
of the twelfth century to the end of the thirteenth. The result was that 
in course of time, as the cost of living went up and rents remained fixed, 
the lord still found himself in economic distress. 

In reality the peasant gained much more than the lord. Just because 
money-rents displaced the plowings and reapings very gradually, they as¬ 
sumed the most important characteristic of the latter—their customary uni- 
forrnity; tradition kept them at a certain level which it was very difficult 
to disturb, even when the interests of the lord and the conditions of the 
time had altered a great deal. Prices fluctuate and rise gradually, the buy¬ 
ing strength of money gets lowered little by little, but customary rents 
remain much the same as they were before. Thus in process of time the 
balance gets altered for the benefit of the rentpayer. ... [In England] 
cne of the chief reasons for holding the Glastonbury inquest of 1189 was 
the wish to ascertain whether the rents actually corresponded to the value 
of the plots, and to make the necessary modifications. But such assessmenu 
were very rare, it was difficult to carry them into practice, and the gen¬ 
eral tendency was distinctly towards a stability of customary rents.* 


The Church, as the heaviest land-owner, and notably the monasteries 
were hit especially hard by these changes. For the monasteries were 
eminently rural foundations, while the scats of the bishops were in the 
towns. 

The landed aristocracy, when it did not disappear, was reduced, both 
in numbers and in influence. In creating new species of wealth the 
revolution created new elements in society. In addition to the bour¬ 
geoisie of the towns, a new parvenu noblesse sprang up whose titles 
were derived from royal favor instead of birth, whose wealth was in 
the form of government stipends, pensions, and offices, instead of land. 
The old feudal families survived as an antiquated, proud, but often poor 
aristocracy. 

VVe have some curious illustrations of this growing penury of the old 
feudality. For example, since the cost of becoming a knight was very 
knight had to be provided with a charger and rc- 

* Vinogradoff, Villeinagt m England, 181-182. 
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serve horse, armor, gay attire, varicts, to which the expense of the 
initiation ceremony and festive entertainment must be added—one ob¬ 
serves a tendency to defer adoubement. In the early days of chivalry 
one might be made a knight at fifteen years of age; then it was delayed 
until the eighteenth year; later still, to the twenty-first. If the would-be 
knight were a scion of a conspicuous family, it was considered a social 
disgrace for at least the eldest son not to be knighted when he reached 
his majority. The result was that many a family fell into the clutches of 
Jew money-lenders in the endeavor to keep up their social prestige on 
falling revenues. The same phenomenon also is found with reference to 
dowries. The marriage of the daughters w'as delayed, and if the eldest 
daughter got married, her sisters were practically certain to have to 
wait until the family could recoup its fortime by a lucky stroke, or 
by careful saving. 

As rents did not rise in proportion to the rise in the cost of living, 
the nobles grew more and more impoverished. They were compelled to 
mortgage their estates, and when the interest was defaulted, the mort¬ 
gage was foreclosed and their lands were lost to them. Twelfth cen¬ 
tury Europe experienced in less acute degree what the world lias 
expiericiiced since 1918; namely, the distress of those living upon fi.xc<l 
income. TTie income of the merchant, the artisan, the free farmer, was 
flexible and, if he was industrious, likely to increase rather than de¬ 
crease. But not so was the case of the landlord living on fixed rents 
drawn in terms of long leases. He got poorer year by year as the cost 
of living mounted. This process of decay of the feudal aristocrac>' was 
most marked in Italy, but prevailed everywhere in greater or less degree. 
In 1250 the last of the lords of Tintinnano, one of the high nobles of 
Tuscany, thus had lost his ancestral lands and died a beggar in the streets 
of Siena, dependent upon charity. 

But if poorer, the old nobility had better manners than their for¬ 
bears. The days of the earlier, brutal feudal society, when the greatest 
of barons were ignorant and illiterate, were past in the thirteenth 
centurj'. Yet this new refinement had its dross. The pride of the aristoc¬ 
racy—and French pride especially was proverbial—too often hardened 
into arrogance. While the Crusades were influential in spreading the 
ideas of chivalry, those ideas lost their earlier humane quality and 
class ideals. Chivalry became an international corporation, an inter¬ 
national caste. The rough brutality of the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies was succeeded by a refined cruelty, which was worse. The result 
was that one discerns in the literature of the thirteenth century an 
ominous note of prejudice against the bourgeoisie and the free peasantry 
and free villeins, and an unwholesome scorn of these classes by some, 
though not all, of the aristocracy. 

Of course it must not be assumed that all feudal nobles were un- 
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foriurate. Those who were wise enough to retain some portion ol their 
lands in their own hajids. not to put it out to rent but to farm it them¬ 
selves, hiring labor when needed, and dismissing it when the work was 
over, managed to pull through. Lf the nobles and the proprietary class 
had worked their own lands as the peasantry did, their situation would 
have been difTerenl. But this they would not and could not do, nor could 
^ey afford to pay the new scale of wages which free farm labor exacted- 
The noble found difficulty in working his acres, for the peasants would 
either quit him for the town, or demand too high wages. But as a whole, 
the nobles had little aptitude for business and little or nothing in the 
traditions and practices of the manorial regime had educated them to 
understand the new conditions. Land had become a commercial asset, 
an object of purchase and sale, a commodity—a thing unheard of in 
the feudal age. The truth is that the proprietary class between 1150 and 
1350 was caught between shrinkage of income, whether due to inability 
to work their lands profiiahly or due to the impossibility of iralsing rents 
and the increasejn the cost of living and high prices. Bor the period was' 
marked by a price and wages revolution. 

An exact history of prices for the Middie Ages is not possible on 
account of the variety of money current, its fluctuations, and esneciallv 
the omiTOsilnltty of ascertaining whal the purchasing power was at any 
given time and in any given country or province. But, speaking broadly, 
there is no doubt that there was a great rise in prices and waies in the 
Ute feudal jKnod, The rise in wages, since it kept a rough [rarity with 
the incrMM in prices, compensated the workingman and the farmer who 
produced food supplies; but the man who lived upon rents and invest¬ 
ments suffered. In other words, the nobility and the Giurch suffered 
rn^f. But the latter could always make up the differenc 7 by «dHoning 
gifts, and. as we hav-e seen capitalised its spiritual authority toVast fiscal 
advantage, while the nob.bty could make no such appeal nor adopt such 
practices. ^ 

The influence of the towns, in which urban rents were increasinriv 
devoted to the promotion of commerce, upon the passing of 

f^^^Son'^t “* of manoriaflsm and the 

formation of a free peasantry, is another feature of the revolution of 

the thirteenth century. Certainly a primary factor in the bettermen 

of the peasantry was the activity of the towns that were larH enough 
to carry on an external trade. wougn 

It was the interest of these towns to advocate freedom t., e, j ai. t 
might get access to raw materiat. Then the growth af 
lerl (0 the wisii on the pan of the ciHzelV m T. ■" 

feudal system with its serfs liound pj ihe soil on an herdedf '"t 
a hindrance to the free invesiraent oF laud J!a henditary tenure was 

towns were hostile to serfdom. Hence iht “^^o^^c^ttlTtai^ 
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the freeing of ert massei, not in order to give the land to the peasa-nts, 

but in order that the towns mi^t be able to invest in land when it became 
a marketable commodity. 

Especially in Tuscany anti Luntbardy is this role of the towns in 
breaking up the old manorial system of cultivation of striking effect^ by 
which both personal status and form of land tenure w^ere altered. 

In Brescia in 1303 there was a special post created, to assist the enclosing 
of land and the abolition of common fields. Indeed, there soon arose a con* 
sidcrabte market for land, and there was a considerable demand for it in 
the thirteenth century in Italy. Much the same revoluiicm was in fact going 
on in Italy in the fourteentli and fifteenth centuries as occurred in Eng* 
land in the sixteenth; namely, the substitution of the town bourgeoisie for 
the nobles as land^owners, the suhstitution of the short lease and share 
system for hereditary tenure, the division of land into compact holdings, 
tlie rise of the wage-eaming agricultural laborer, and a great improvement 
in the methods of agriculture.^ 

The new nobility and rich bourgeois were the chief purchasers of 
land. Even many former serfs, now become freemen^ who w^ere ambi¬ 
tious to own their own fanns^ also bought land in the thirteenth cen- 
tury\ Land values around towns,, where increased population made 
truck-farming profitable, or where wealthy merchants wished to possess 
country seats, increased most. 

The rise In the standard of living and high prices hit the upper 
classes more heavily than the lower classes. For, as Adam Smith long 
ago pointed out* "the prides of necessaries do not rise as w^ealth increases 
in a country, or falls as it diminishes, as the prices of superfluities do." 
The relation is a variable one, not a constant one, and the advantage of 
the market is on the side of the common man. Or, as one has expressed 
it: "It was the desire for superfluities, merging into The desire for 
motley^ which acted as the solvent that ended the old and produced a new 
order of things . . . and villeinage disappeared from the face of the 
earth," - 

By 1300 the old manonal regime in Europe was reduced to a mere 
framework, a shell, a skeleton of what it once was. N^ew economic and 
social forces had worn away the substance of it as the forces of the at¬ 
mosphere weather away a building. Where the manor persisted, it was 
a new and different economic unit, having a new and different economy, 
a new and different social texture. 

The medieval peasant, by 1300, had traveled a long way from his 
condition in 850, although, of course, there were still backward regions. 

^ These two citations are from the jEfiOittmiif Jovmal, XXI,. 43S (a review of 
Kovalevsky). 

•Carlile, History of Moury, 257. 
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The truth is. European society had been in a constant stale of flux 
and change since the ninth century. '^Serfdom existed in 1300 and in 
iloO, but a great gulf lies between the meanings of the term at the 
earlier and the later date . . . Time is on the side of the serf/' = 

The oft alleged lateness of the appearance of a money economy in 
medieval Europe is an economic inference based on too superficial in^ 
spwtion of evidence. Exactly when was the medieval manor a self- 
sufticing unit, which needed and knew no money economy? Such gen^ 
erah^hons need scrutiny. As far as ministerial accounts are concerned. 

u thirteenth century of that specific revolution 

vifinch subsbtuted a money for a natural economy in the manor The 
nse of a money economy was apparent before the Crusades beffan 
Much evidence points to the early appearance of a money econo^^ in 
medieval Europe, although, in the words of the late Professor Vinc^ 
gradoff the struggle between natural husbandry and cash nexus in 
m^eval times cannot be circiimscrihed by exact chronological distinc- 

questions of medieval economic history 
that they do not admit of fixed dates or simple solution Furchasinu 
power of money, prices of staple products, amount of wages and salaries^ 

such things ti^ay. Tlw purelmsing power of money, of course was 
greater in the Middle Ages than now. But how much? If. for pu^es 
’™ Irt o™ represent the purchasing power of money in 
1914 (before the Great War), then the purchasing power iKOy have 

Itnr.h™'^ ^ *?'"■ 'imes as great in 1200 

But the really important matter is the rtirn relation of purchasing power 

falMnV^ sQndard commodities. It is certain that there was f ^y 
falHn the value of money from the ninth centuiy forward to itoo ’ 

would take nothing but gold in paynient 
of their importations, except in the case of a tew commodife like 
cloth: con^uently what gold western Europe had was eonstairty 
drawn off. On the other hand, when the Crusades began, immense qimn- 
tities of hoard^ silver were thrown on the West. iTaddition to Xich 
much silver plate and ingot metal was melted down and coined into 
money. Richard Is ransom was mainly obtained from the plate of the 
rehgioM houses The result was a glut of silver in the West the rado 
of wh-eh to ^Id constantly (luctnated and slowly declined. In the lime 
of the First Crusade this unstable relation between gold and silvwT 
manifest, and repeat^ alteration of the coinage is to be found Thus 
in .,03 an old chronicle records: "In h<,c n,„.o fni, nmj,™ ,r,fcLfo rt 

great tr.bnlat.on and silver money was ehanged in its relation to goW 

* Coopland. rtfc Abbey of St Bertin, gs. 14 ^. 
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and made over.'^ Nine years later, in 1112, we read> "Ittrum ttu»iNif 
tnutati JMnt ft c«m grants alii facit —Again the coins were changed and 
others made of new gTaJn/' (,r., of new rebtion to goldn And for a third 
lime, in 1120, is the record: "'Mcnse Novcmbrc mulati js>unt iiunnnr—In 
the month of November the money was changed-'* Thus in the course 
of seventeen years there were three different depredations. Mean rulers 
like Philip I of France tried to indemnify themselves by cheating the peo¬ 
ple by alloying their silver coinage with copper, "so that through this 
practice" writes Guiberl of Nogent, "'many were reduced to poverty and 
the ruin of many hastened.” ■ 

The remedy lay, of course, in the establishing of the gold standard 
in the West, But this was impracticable before the latter half of the 
thirteenth century-, when Norman Italy* Venice, Genoa, Florence, and 
then France introduced a gold coinage. The intricacies of new finance, 
the subtle operations of credit, the problem of new forms of taxation* 
were perplexing to those generations, andi European governments had 
yet to learn the elementary principles thereof. 

The burden of depreciate silver, the immense amount of it in cir¬ 
culation in the West* and the immense amount required, when exigency 
demanded, to pay an obligation in silver whose value was estimated 
in gold, is illustrated by the ransom of St. Louis in 1250. after his 
capture at the battle of Mansurah. "There was sent to him as much 
money in talents* sterling coin* and approved money of Cologne [not 


’ “The currency cinployed wai lliat of the ailver penny, and the pound was a 
accoimt meaning 3 jX> of these pennies. The reckoning wai based on weight:, 
what we now call tr(^ weight 1 so pennyweights make an oimce; iz ounces make 
a pound. But in money the vaSttes of the intermediate stages, as they became finaUy 
seUlH, Were in^'erted, so that in the twelfth century* as now, 12 pennies make a 
shilling and ao shihiiigs make a pound. But the idea of wei^sHt was not forgotten. 
* , . 8 ounces make 3 "mark.'" But there were no coins corresponding to any of 
these detuminations neither mark, shilling* nor pound], . . , The ratio of 
gold to silver . . . being 9: t fin the twelfth centurj-], the ounce of gold equaled 
IS shillings and the mark of gold d pounds. But neither the pound nor the mark 
i»r the omKie was 3 coin. , , . The Norman name for the English sib-er penoy 
was ‘esterlicL* It is found as early as about lioo. It was necessary to use a dis* 
tinctive term because the English penny was worth two pennies of Le Mans and 
four pennies of Ronen, Angers, and Tours. The meaning of the name is unknown, 
but it certainly has nothing to do with the Easterlings or German merchants, as 
most books tell us. The word appears in Latin a$ 'slcrllngus' or 'sterlingo" and 
down to the latter part of the thirteenth century meant an English penny. . , * 
The oboltis was a half-penny. . . . Occasionally a foreign gold coin, the ^zant, 
was used. , . , The bezant {or aureus) is generally said to he the Byzantine 
'Mlidus' brought into the West through the dealings of merchants. It was soioe^ 
times called rhetorically a talent. But it is possible that the word indicates also 
the ducat, which was first coined by Roger 11 of Sicily in 1140 and derived its 
name from the legend on it, which read 'du* Apuli*.*'"—Stanley Lane-Poole, Tfit 
E.rcAc^uHrr in tfig Twlfih CmtHry. p. 83. 
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the base money of the Parisians or of Tours] as deven wagons could 
be loaded with, to each of which were four strong horses, by which 
it was earned to the seacoast, where it was received on board a Genoese 
ship to be transported to the king. Each wagon carried two large iron 
hooped casks prepared for the purpose and filled with the aforesaid 
money." When this great volume of money arrived at Damietta* the 
French king apoJpgi2ed for it, saying, ‘^Ve of the West do not so much 
abound in gold as you people of the East." 

The difference between the old and the new condition of medieval 
Europe is reflected in the difference in land values. When we compare 
the value of freehold or rent-land on long leases with manorial land, 
we find the latter worth much less than the former. Some figures for 
Germany seem to indicate that this depreciation was as much as 33 
per cent in the twelfth centtiry, and twice that in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury; or, to put it the other way, freehold or rent-hnd was worth from 
33 to 66 per cent more than manorial land. 

The mobility of rural lalwr in the thirteenth century strikingly con^ 
trasts with the fixed condition of the tenth and eleventh centuries. The 
constant movement of knights and nobles, pilgrims and Crusaders wan¬ 
dering peddlers and groups of merchants had long been a familiar'sight 
But It was new to see l>ands of free peasants in hanest time traveling 
from manor to manor, and paid by the day and even "striking" for 
higher wages In the midst of the harvest lime, taking advantage of the 
necessity of the bnd^wmer to get his crop in when it ivas ripe at almost 
^y cost, or losing much of it. Most astonishing of all, we find town 
laborers going into the country in harvest time. 

While this improvement in the condition of the rural classes was due 
to the influence of many economic and social forces—the fall of the 
old feudal economy, fixed rents and other changes, a rising market for 
farm produce owing to increase of population and the prosperity of the 
new bourgeoisie which formed a large consumer class-it must not 
be bst sight of that the improvement of agrienkure did not kecD uace 
with improvement in other activities, and that the farmer^s profits were 
derived more from high prices than from belter farming methods 
\et It would be an error to think that there was no improvement in 
farming methods. The use of cattle dung and marl as fertilizers in- 
creased-^n the ssshore rotted seaweed was used— bare fallowing was 

1 three-field system w^ extended and 

the tw^ficld system less and less obtained, rotation of crops was more 
general consolidation of holdings slowly began to displace the old 
manorial condition of scattered properties. Learf progres/was made n 
new and fetter tools. But this remained true until the modern age (s 
to soil exhaustion, it is an allegation which cannot fe proved, ^e 


in- 
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direct evidence available—direct comparative evidence fails us—will 
not sustain the proposition of progressive soil extiaustion, *'If men 
found it harder to get food because of the exhaustion of the soil, how 
can we explain the expansion of industries and commence which did 
not increase the food supply? x^nd why did wages rise?^" And how 
explain tlie steady growth of population if agricultural conditions were 
so adverse? 

The profound transformations and changes through w'hich Europe 
wem in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries could not fail to interest 
thinking men, and it is interesting to observ^e that the ablest writers^ like 
Guibert of Nogent^ Otto of Freising, William of N’ewburgh in the 
twelfth century, and Roger Bacon, St. Thomas Aftuinas. and Robert 
Grosseteste in the thirteenth, were aware of them. Even speculative phi* 
losophy took cognizance of them. There is an obvious decline of in¬ 
terest in Augustinian philosophy and obsolete theological theories, and 
a desire for a more practical and concrete thinking, ilen had become 
impatient of the eschatological point of vie^v and the apocalyptic motif, 
and demanded something more practical and concrete, something more 
capable of terrestrial application. Live thinkers w^erc interested in society 
and the changes taking place in it. We find evidence of an increasing 
boldness of criticism of government, of protest against privilege in 
economics, authority in religion, and in thought. Just as there is a close 
afhliation to lie foiind beivi^een logic and the ex[jerimental sciences in the 
thirteenth century, so an affiliation is to be found between philosophy and 
the social organism. Even St. Thomas Aquinas, magnificent meta¬ 
physician though he was and harmqniiser of Angtistiiiiani theology with 
Aristotelian philosophy, yet was observant enough of the rise of the 
towns to comment upon the pro[X:r site for a towm and the relati%^e ad¬ 
vantages of agriculture and commerce as sources of municipal wealth. 
Hugo of St. \'ictor, reckoned the supreme mystic of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury^ formulated a theory of the progressive evolution of humanity not 
only spiritually, but in material civilization, and emphasized economics, 
govermnent, and history in his teaching. Living in the lime when the 
free artisan, the free craftsman, was coming up out of serfdom, wdien 
gilds were forming, these new activities and associations interested him 
exceedingly and he went so far as to classify the mechanical arts after 
the manner of the seven lil^eral arts. The irk'ium and quadriz'iitiii of 
the schools. Thus he distinguishes earth-culture, food-science, and medi¬ 
cine in the former, and costuming, armor-making, architecture, and— 
mark the significance of it—busine-ss (pwcrfatiira) in the second. If we 
pause to reflect, such social thinking in and for its time is as intelligent 
and as cogent as modem thought in its time. 

The roots of modern society run deep down into medieval history. 
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Medieval history is the heritap of the modero age. It might not to 
be alien to ns. Its civilization in many ways has entered into our dv- 
iliiatjon. It is as Goethe has said i 

i 

What you the spirit of the ages call 
Is nothing but the spirit of you all 
Wherein the ages are reflected. 
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Kzotcen, "On the Necessity In America of the Study of the Early HiS' 
lory of Modem European Nations, Annual Report of American Mistor- 
ieot Assoc., 1904, 941 Titorndike, E, L,, Short History of Civilisation, bk. 
vi; Blocm, Soci^e du haut moyen-age,'* /oiirita] des Savants, Nov., 
1936; WoLjF, G., "UebcT den Zusamroenhang rdmlscher und friUimii- 
tclalterlicher Kultur' im Malulande** {Einselforsehungcn tlber Kurtsl- nnd 
Aliertumsgegensfdnde cu Frankfort, vol. I, 1908) ; Arckiv fur kulturge- 
schickte, XVI (1925) (a symposium). 

CHAPTER I 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

Gassihed bibliography of Uterature in English in 

Tho UPSON, JAUES Westfau., Reference Studies in Medieval History, 
ptr i, 1-8 (University of Chicago Press, 1923), 

General Works 

* Rostovtzepf, M.j Soeicd and Economic J^iififry of ike Rotnan Empire 
(Oxford, 1926) ; GtanoN, Edward, The DecHite and Fall of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, etl J* B, Bury, London, 19CB, vols. t-IV (Bury's notes and appendices 
arc very valuable); Nitsso>\ Martin* Imperial Rojnet Duruy, Victor., 
History of the Romans, vols. IV-VTIl (English trausl.); Hodckin, 
Trouas, Itdly and Her Im*oders, vols. I-II; Frakk, Ten hey, Roman 
ImpeAalism; Johrs, H. Stuabt, The Roman Eiitpirc: E. S. Boucutm 
is the author of various works {Life and Letters ni Rortian Africa^ Spain 

■ Unless publishnl before ipoo dates arc not usually gi’i'cn. 
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tfnder thr Roman Emfrire; Syria ai o Roman Proi'iitcff) \ MiLNt, [. G,, 
Egypt under Roman Rule; GrahaMh A-t Roman Africa (an crutline of 
ilie Roman occupation of North Africa)^ 

Lives of the Emperors 

GAanHAUsuN, Au^iuius; TAfiVEn. Tiberius; WiLUttcn, Cafj^wfa; Hen- 
OEason, B. W., Nero; De La B£]ige, C, Trajan; Gbecorovius^, 
Hadrian; Lacouk Gayct, G.* Antonin le Rieux; Watson, P. B,, Marcus 
Aureiius; Platnauer, M., SepiiftnW Sexerus; Hqpkiks, R. V. N,, Alex- 
ander Severus; Ceefj, J. H. E., Pfobus; Hokio, L, AitrNien; Preuss, 
KaUer Diocliriian; Fcrth, J. B., Constantine; GaeoneRh B. M.* Julian, 
Pkihsopher and Emperor; Nicai, lutian the Apostate. 

Commerce 


* Mommsen, Tmeddor, Proinnees, a vols (Etigiigb trarsl)' 

• CaAiLEswoRTH, M. P„ Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Em¬ 
pire (1924); Marquardt. J., Organisotion des romischeK Reichs, (18S1); 
Marq^ardt, J.; Finana and 'Militarwesen” (both of these in Mommsen 
and Marquarot, Handbucii der roNitjf^cH AUerthuvier {1SB4); there is 
a French translation of this monumental work in \y vok: vols. IX-X are 
a survey of the provinces) ; Arnold, W. T., Roman Provincial Administra¬ 
tion; Sakijys, J. E,, Companion to Latin Studies, secs. 644-4S, 659-71; 
Besniek, Le Commerce romain/'^ Journal des Savants (1930). 

On the commerce of Rome with the Orient, sec: 


• Hirth, R. ChiKa W the Roman Orient. (1885) ^ ‘Rawlinsom H G 
between India and the Western World from the Earliest Timel 
to the Fail of Rome, chs. v.-vili; *Scho1 :F, W. H., The Pcriplus of the 
Erytbrean Sea; Blry. m Gibbon^s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
iV 534-35: Sooth ILL, Chwa and the West; Williams, E T, China 
terday and T^ay ch. xyU Parker. E. W„ History of Chino, pp, 41-50; 
ScHOFF, W. H., The Parthian Stations of Isidore of Charax; Haio M R 
The Ind^ Delta, pp. 35-a^; Clark. W, E., dossical Philology, XV 
11 ^ 32 ; War Ml NGTON, E. H, The eommerce betuven the Ri»„ait E^ire 
tmd India (1937 ) ; Couyat, Les ports Greco^Romains dc la Mer ifcuflc 
Compies-reudus de I Academic des Inscriptions (1910), 525 ff. ^ ' 

Industry and the CoElegia 


, Z J- P-i Corporations professionales ches les 

(1896), 2 VOR, 'Westerwann, W, L, Traxies of Aotionilv'■ Amerie^ 
Historical Retdew. XXlll. loa; * Brown, W. A ^ Starc^itrol nT r? 

dustry in the Ftmrili Century,” PsIHical Seii„Cf QuiImvII jm- 
x.™, R. V. N., , 4 /„n„drr S^rur. ,5,-53; Diut.S.. 

Nero to Aurehus, hhu, ch. m; Daremhourc and Saljo. Diefiotto/ire des 
AntiguUes. article Corporatioti”: Abbott F F Tt.^ f' n k , 

tory of the Romans, Vlll, 32-37. ^ Olrly, V„ His- 
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Agriculture 

» Heitland, W. R, Agriccla, pp. 33^459: * Jones, H. Stuart. ‘ Laod 
Problems ia Ancient Rome.'* ^dm^ur^ilV Rez'ieiL^ ccxxiv, 6o; Huntiscton, 
EtxswoMTH, “Climatic Change and Agricultiiral Exhausilon as Elements in 
the Fall of Rome/' Quartirly lournal of EcoHoniics, Feb,, 1917: Frank, 
Tenney, EconomiV Hislory of Rome, chs, vi and xvi; SiMNnovETcn, V. G., 
"Rome's Fall Reconsidered." Poiitfcal Science Quarterly,, XXXI, 201; 
Joses, H. Stuakt, Ct^inifanion to Rontuitt History, pp, 304-15; ^VE5TEK- 
idANs, W. L,, "An Egyptian Farmer," E/wm of ff'lrcoiuin ib 

Language and LileratuTe, no, IIL 

Colonate 

* Pelham, Hcnsy, The Imperial Domains ottd the Coloxaie; * Rostovt- 
ZEFF, Siudi'en zur Ccschichte dfs romischen Kalonaies, (Leipzig, 1910); 

• Fust EL be Coulances, "Le Colonat romain" (In Recherches suf guct- 
ques probiimes d'histoire, 1SS5) ; * Visocradoff. P„ Groitfih of ihe Manor^ 
bk- i; *Seeck, O., "Kolonai/' m Pauly-WIssowa, Reoi^^Ettcyklopaedic; 

* Rostovtzeff, "‘Kolonat," in HandivoTicrbticU der Staatswissenseiiaft, 3d 
ed,; * BeaudouiNj E., Les Grands Dootaiaes dons i’Empire Romain, ( 18B9) : 
HEiSTERfiOtc, B., Die Entstchung des Colonots^ (Leipzig, 1S76) : Hardy, E, 
G.. The Roman Colonote; Seore, G., “Studio sull' origine e stjHo sviluppo 
stoHco del colonato romano," in Arehh/io gittridico,, 1889-91: Schultek, 
DCerdmisehen Grundhcrrschaften ( cL Historische Zeitsekrifi, XLTI); Mrs- 
POULET, “Le Colonat romain," yoirrHal dfj Safants, May. t9i i; Cwmebus, 
Die Fronen der Kolotten, Helsingfors, 1906-07; Mommsen, T,, in Hermes, 
XIX (1884) ; Kovalevsky. M+, Die oekonomische Entunekluitg Eurapas, vol, 

1 (1905)- 

Imperial Domains 

* His, Die Domanen dcr rdmischen Kaiserzeit, (1896); * Pelham, H,, 

The imperial Domains and the Colonaic: Homo, L, "Le Ddmainc imperlale 
a Rome, ses origines et ses developpements," MHonges d'archeologie ct 
d'kistoire, (1S98): Hirschfelo. Beitrage zur dten Geschkhie, 1902; 
Fournier, Historique, (iSSi), 

The Roman Landed Aristocracy 

In addition to the works cited under AgricuUure, the Cotonatc, and the 
Imperial Domains, see: 

* Beaudquin, “Btude siir les Drigines du regime feodal: La Recommenda¬ 
tion et la justice selgneufiale," de I'lnseignemCHt snp^Aeur de Gre¬ 

noble, vol. I, no, i (1SS9); * Beauooujn, "Les Grands Domaines dans 
TEmpire Romain," Nouvette Revue historique de Droit, 1897, pp, 543 
(with valuable bibliography), 1S9S; • Fustel de Coulances, L^Mleu ct le 
domaine rural (esp«, 1^7) : * Zulu eta, F, De, "Patronage in the Later 
Roman Empire,'" in Oxford Studies in Sadat and Legal History, I (1909), 
essay ii; Flacb, J,, Les Origines de Paneienne France, vol, 1 ; Lecrivain, 
C,, !,e S^ttai romotn depnis DiocHtien, (iSSS); Roubertus, "Die agra- 
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lische Entwickelung Roms unter den Kaisern,” HUdehronds Jahrbucher, II, 
206. 293. 

Municipia 

• Reid, J. S., The Municipalities of the Roman Empire, espec. chs. xiii- 
xiv; •Dill, S., Roman Society from Nero to Aurelius, bk. ii, ch. H; 
Warde-Fowlee, W., The City State of the Greeks and Romans; Sandys, 
J. E., Companion to Latin Studies, secs. 543-563; Cambridge Medieval His¬ 
tory, I, 553-557; Duruy, V., History of the Romans, VI, ch. Ixxxiii. 

Taxation 

Sandys, J. E., Companion to Latin Studies, secs. 45^519, 556-63; Arnold, 
W. T., Roman Provincial Administration, ch. vi; Vinocradoff, P., Growth 
of the Manor, 52-83, 104-113; Cambridge Medieval History, I, 38-44. 

Oriental Influence in Roman Empire 

CuMONT, F., Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism; Dill, S., Roman 
Society from Nero to Aurelius, bk. iv, chs. v-vi; Dill, S., Last Century of 
the Western Empire, 3-26, 74-112; Lecky, W. E. H.. History of Euro- 
Pron Morals, I, ch. ii; Hay, J. S., The Amasing Emperor Heliogabalus, ch. 
vii; Hopkins, R. V. N., Life of Alexander Severus, chs. i—ii; Legge, F., 
Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, 2 vols.; Platnauer, M., Life of the 
Emperor Septimiiu Severus, ch. ix. 

Diocletian's Price Edict 


Mommsen, Benchte d kontgl.-sachsischen Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaft, 
pha.-hist. Klasse, 1851; Waddincton, Stances et travaux de VAcadcmie des 
sciences morales et politiques. XXXVIII; Uring, Journal of HelUnic 

vir'^CXXI O^V’ und Padagogik, 


Causes of the Decline of the Roman Empire 

• Seeck, O., Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 3 vols Berlin 
1895-1909 ^ ed I-II and 2 supplements. 1898-1911 (the ablest’inquirj! 

Historische ZeitsHirift, 

LVIII and LXXXIV; Vterteljahrschnft f, Sosial und Wirtsehaftm-tA 
XVI: ByMche Msckri/,. XXIII; V 

• Rostovtiot. M,, Social and Economic Histon of Ike Romo. fJoiII. 
•R«t<«,tz|^ M. ••F^ndatian, of Social and Economic Life in 
in Hellenistic Times, ’ yournaZ of Egyptian Archaoloov VI 161 • Rn 1 H 
ID..5. -Tl* D«ay of Civilization," iWd., ,,^4, ““i" »■ 

in ComMgc Medf^of l^jo„, , ch. xixr^’ttMaKirTu."^; 

l^prclolim: • Bell. H. Inais, "The Byzantine Servl^le Sute i“ FiCm“" 
inTe R^l^n Totrire * 

in the R ma Empire, American Historical Review, XXI, 689; SiMxno- 
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viTCH, "Rome’s Fall Reconsidered," Polilical Science Quarterly, XXXI, 
201; Duruy, V., History of the Romans, VIII, 364-82; Bury, J. B., Later 
Roman Empire, I, bk. i, chs. iii-iv; ♦ Dill, S., Roman Society in Last Cen¬ 
tury of Western Empire, espec. bk. iii; Hodgkin, T., Italy and Her In¬ 
vaders, vol. I, espec. pt. ii; Marvin, F. S., Western Races and the World, 
ch. ir (by H. S. Jones); Lecky, W. E, H., History of European Morals, 
I, ch. ii; Murray, Gilbert, Four Stages of Creek Religion, ch. iii; Tay¬ 
lor, H. O., /Inaent Ideals, II, 1-96; Hodgkin, T., "The Fall of Rome." 
Contemporary Review, LXXIII, (18^), 59-70; Salvioli, SuUo stato e la 
popolazione d’ltalia prima e dopo le invasioni barbariche, Palermo, 1900. 
PiRENNE, J., Revue de VUniversiti de Bruxelles, XVII, 555 (a remark¬ 
able synthetic survey of various theories in explanation); Kejselbach, 
W., Der Gang des Welthandels und die Entxvickelung des europaischen 
Volkerlebens im Mittelalter, (Stuttgart, i860). 


CHAPTER II 

TBE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

Elxtended bibliography in 

Cambridge Medieval History, I, 624-43 (London, 1911). 

Gassified bibliography of literature in English in 

Thompson, James Westfall, Reference Studies in Medieval History, 
pt. i, 9-20. 

Only a brief list of the enormous literature is possible here; 

• Harnack, a.. Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 2 vols; •Ram¬ 
say, The Church in the Roman Empire; * Hatch, Edwin, Organisa¬ 
tion of the Early Christian Church; * Cambridge Medietal History, I, chs, 
iv-vi; •Dill, S., Roman Society in Last Century of Western Empire, bk. 
i, chs. i-iv, bk. ii, ch. i; ••Cumost, F., Oriental Religions in Roman Pagan¬ 
ism, espec. ch. viii; Du Chesne, ll. Early History of the Christian Church, 
3 vols,; Hardy, E. G., Christianity and the Roman Government; Cabr, A., 
The Church and the Roman Empire; Glover, T. R-, Conflict of Religions 
t» the Roman Empire; Huttman, M. A., “Establishment of Christianity,” 
in Columbia University Studies, LX; Coleman, C. B., "Constantine and 
Christiamity," ibid., LX; Boyd, W. K., "Ecclesiastical Edicts of Theodosian 
Code," ibid., 1905; Firth, J. B., Constantine; Bury, J. B., Later Roman 
Empire from Theodosius to Jtutinian; Woodward, ^ L,, Christianity and 
Nationalism in the Later Roman Empire. Havet, "Julien,” in Revue 
Historique, VI (1878). 
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CHAPTER 111 


TH£ BAKBAItlAN WOKUl. THE GREAT MIGRATIONS 
Extended bibliography in 


Cambridge Medieval Hiffory* I, &49-S3: LauprechTj, Devtsehe Gt- 
sdrichtc, XU, 

Classified bibliography of literature in English in 

Thosii^on, James Westpall, Reference Studies in Medical History, 
pt. i, ai-jg. 

Factors influencing the migrations: 

^ FtiWDEfirS, Migrations,” Journal Anthropological InsiiiKte, 

XXXVI (1^), 189 (wiih remarjeabte maps) ; • VVictersheim, CeschichU 
dcr Volkcnimnderung, new ed. by Dahn, 2 vols., iS8£3-Si; ♦ Paeukann. R., 
Cesdiichte der Volkertmndcrung, 1S63: • Lampkeclit, K., "Fratikiscbe 
Ansiedelungen und Wanderungco im Rhcititai>d " Westdeutsche )Zeitschrifi, 
I (1&S2), 123; * Fustel de Coulakces, Ulavasiort gerniamgue; Dopsch, 
A.. Jririsdiaplichc rrifd sodafe Grandlagen der europdischen KnUHrentwtek- 
luNg, 3 voU, 1918: Arnold, W., DoirjcJi^ Urzdt, 3d. ed., 18S1; Beth man w- 
Hollweg, M. a. von, Ueber die Gerntonett der i^blkcrzt'ondcrung, 1850; 
Galtpp, E. T.. Die germaftisdten Ansieddungen und Landtheitungen, Bres¬ 
lau, 1844, W'ackernagel Uandel und Schi^ahrt der Germanen,'" .^tschft 
f. d. Alterthmnskunde. XXI (1853), 553; Richter. H., Dos ssacsiTomiscUe 
Rnch iri-johdrrj miter den Kolsern Cmtiantss. ydentiniamis If und Mo.n- 
mus, 1S65 ; Schmidt, L., Gcschichte der deutsdfcn Stnwime bis zum Attsgong 
der VblkerrM^anderMng. igoj; Haves. C H. C., Sonrcei relating to the 
tJrrnifljiir Migrafwtts, Columbia University Press; Hqockin, T„ ''The Bar¬ 
rier of the Roman Empire Between Rhine and Danube,*" Arekffd. Aeiiana 
New Series, IX (1S83). 73, " 

Early Germanic Institutions: 


For a critical examtnalion of the modern literature oti this subject see: 

* Ash LEV, W, J,^ Historical and Economic, pp. 115-36, t6i~66; 

Fostej, de Coulahces, The Origin of Properi\ in Land, tm,ns bv iirs 
Ashley: Seemhh. F., Ue English Village Community, espec. ch, ix; 
Lapslev, G, The Onpn of Property in Land," American Historical Re- 
rieie, \UI. 436-46; The controversy between the "Roman” and the "Ger¬ 
man schools may be best understood from a reading of the literature upon 
Coulanges See; JESKS. English Historical Review, XU. 209; Fish^, 
Herbe^, itid,, V, 7; Eltok, tbid,, 1 , 437; Dareste, Journal dcs Sovants, 
Oct., im; hiDART OR LA Tour, Lf Correspondent. Mar. 25. 1905; J^IoNon, 
R^nte Histcriqne L\J; Artois oe Jurainvilee. Deux manibres d ferire 
Uiistaire (adverse); Vinogradoff, P.. Growth of she Manor pp 114^ ^ 
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Guikaud, Fustel de Covlonges, 1896, and his article in Seances et trcn>aux 
de VAcad. des Sciences Morales et Politiques, CLXVI (18^), 287. Kehe, 
Historische Zeitschrift, LXXI (unjust); Go^h, G. P., History and His¬ 
torians in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 20S-213. 

Character of the in>'asions: 

* Dill, S., Roman Society m the Last Century of the IVestern Empire, 
bk. iv; * Fustcl de Coulances, L’lniasion germanique; * LtoTABO, E., Es- 
sai sur la condition des barbares Hablis dans VEmpire Romaln au quatri- 
eme sidcle, 1873; Muxro and Sellery, Medieval Ciinlhation, pp. 50-59; 
Lavisse, E., Histoire de France, II, pt. i, 61-67; Hayes, C- H. C., Introduc¬ 
tion to .. . Germanic Invasions, chs. vii-viii; Ashley, W. J., Surveys, 
Economic and Historical, pp. 137-43 (review of literature); Seebohm, F., 
English Village Community, pp. 272-^, 316-66; Hodgkin, T., Italy and 
Her Invaders, vols. II-III (diffuse); Opitz, Die Cermanen in rbmischen 
Imperium, 1867; Stackel, Die Cermanen im romischen Dienste, 1880; 
Gaupp, Die germanischen Ansiedelungcn und LandtheUungen in den Pro- 
vincen des romischen Reiches, 1844; M. Bloch, “La societc du haut 
moyen-age et ses origines,” Journal des Savants, Nov. 1926; K. Schu¬ 
macher, Sieddungs-und KuUurgesch. des Rheinlandevon der Urseit bis 
in das Mittelalter, 2 vols., 1921, 1925; G. Wolff, Ueber den Zusammen- 
hang roemischer und frukmittelalterlicher Kultur im Mainlande (1908). 


CHAPTER IV 

THE GERMAN KINGDOMS 

General bibliographies in: 

Cambridge Medieval History, 1 , 654-55. 658-59. 671-75; Thompson, 
James Westfall, Reference Studies in Mcdieifal History, pt. i, 25-31; La- 
vissE AND Rambaud, Histoire generale, I, 92, 95, 158, 272. 

General works: 

Dahn, F., Die Konige der Cermanen, I-Il (1861), III-IV (1866-71). 
V-X (1894-1907); Martroye, F., L’Occident d Vipoque byzantine: Goths 
et Vandales, 1904; Lavisse and Rambaud, Histoire g^n^rale, I, chs. ii-iii, 
v; Hodgkin, T., Italy and Her Invaders, 8 vols.; Gibbon, E., Deeline and 
Fall of Roman Empire, I-II; Bury, J. B., Later Roman Empire. I; Wirtii, 
Max, Deutsche Ceschichte im Zeitalter germanischer Staatenbildung, 1862 
(there is a French translation of this work by Crombrugghe, under the 
title Histoire de la fondation des Hats germaniques, 2 vols., Paris, 1873). 

Visigoths in Spain: 

• Hodgkin, T., English Historical Review, II, 209; ‘Shaw, R. D.. ibid., 
XXI, 209; • Dahn, "Ueber Handel und Handelsrecht der Westgoihen," 
Ztschft. f. Handelsrecht, XVI (1871), 387; Cambridge .Medieval History, 
II, ch. vi; Freeman, E. A., IVestern Europe in Fifth Century, pp. 171-287; 
Gaupp, E. T., Die germanischen .Ansiedelungen und LandtheUungen, pp. 372- 
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414: YvEa^ G.t ''Eutic, roi des Wisigoths,” in Eiudes Moxod (iSg^); ti-46. 
Vandals in Africa: 

*ScHimDT( L,. CejcfiTchtt der I^andatirn, 1901; Hodgkin, T.. licly and 
Her Invaders, II. 241-9*^; Ucleicq. H.. VAfriqne chrStienns, U. 143-213: 
Feskeliui, La Siiwtioti rettgteuse de I’Afrique romaine dep«is ia jfin du IV^ 
sitcle jusqu’A t'lnvoston des Fandales; NAtnusTUS, Z«r Characterishk dtr 
CtrcKmceihonen (GrdfswaJd, 1900), 

Huns and Attila: 

* Cambridge Medieval History^ I, ch, in {remarkable) ; Hokkin T , Uaty 
a^ Her Invades, U, bk. ii. Pakkeb, E. H. A Thamand Years of the 
Tartar, bk. 1; Wvlie, "Mation of Ancient Huns with China." Jourtial 
AnJhropohg,e<U Insiifute, V, 452. VI, 41, IX, 53, X, 20. 

On the theory of tlic desiccation of central Asia as a factor in the in- 
™on bjr the Huns and Chinese relarions with them, see; Huntinctom. E., 
"Clttnate and Hiito,,," Amirinn /fiitmeuf ffe- 

View, AVlll, 34, 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth: 

• Hodckin, Te, Italy and Her Ittmders. Ill: * Hodckiv T 

Nif * Lectivain C Lf Senat remain depuis Dioclilirn; Bury, 

J. B., Later Roman Empire, I, bk. iv.; FacEj^AN, E. A.. "The Goths at lia- 
venna. in flutertc^ Essays, ser. Ill; GmigHBVius. F,> Rome in Middie 
Ages, I, 253-333; OuKOULiN. M., Revue Histarique, 19(12* 

Lombards: 

• Hartmahn, L. Ms, Getchichte lialiens, voS. 11 ’ • Roii ano G J <* 

(Mil-, “tp) i i’rni 

Bya^tine Italy. Gregory the Great and the formation of the papal patri- 

* Dijdden, F. H., Gregory the Great, I. 295-320; * Duchesne I 
^nnings of the Temporal Power of the P^w^blEnL r tf,' ^ 

;;od«,Wr^-oo hyeanrlee door I'Jorcho, TR^.^nT^k^Lt: 7 

Die BeivirtSHchaftung der Kirchengutcr tinter Greeor I " !« j e, J ' 
rwi; und wdrtsckaftsgeschkhte, I (1S93), 4 J-S 9 : * Iwald P 
Ansgahe des Registers Gregors L" in J! i h 

altere deuiseke Gesdiiehtskrmde, IH (iStS) att-dac fur 

V, 333-43)1 * Fabke* colonsTiW1S1l^lT'“'^T^'’ 

Revue d'histoire et de lit rettgense, 

CroTvth of the manor, 104* tii' Btadouiif^T * ' ^ Vinogbakjff. 
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49; Gkegokovius, F., Romf tn Middlt Ages, I, 178, II, 59-61, 194, 247, 251- 
58* 359 "^ I Spearing, E., The Patrimony of Ike Roman Church in the Time 
of Gregory the C 7 rr<i/; Sutclipfe, E. F,, Irish Ecclesiastical Record, July, 
1921; Cambridge ‘Medieval History, II, 231-35; Hartmann, Geschichle 
Italiens, II-III; Cohn, L, Die Stellung der bysantinischen Statthalter in 
Ober- nnd Mittel~ltalien. 


CHAPTER V 

MONASTICISM 


Extensive bibliography in 
Cambridge Medieval History, I, 683-87. 

Gassified bibliography in English in 

Thompson, James Westpall, Reference Studies in Medieval History, 

pt i. 45-50. 

Egyptian monasticism: 

• Duchesne, L., Early History of the Church, II, ch. xiv; * Cambridge 
Medieval History, I, ch. xviii; Butler, E. C., The Lausiac History of Pal- 
ladius, Cambridge, 1898-1904; Leclercq, H., Article “Cmobitisme'* in Die- 
tionnaire d‘Arc}Ualogie chrHienne (1910); Watson, “Palladius and Eg>’p- 
tian Monasticism,** Church QuarteHy Retneu*, Apr., 1907; MacKean, \V. 
H., Christian Monasticism in Egypt to the Close of the Fourth Century. 

St Basil and Early Greek Monasticism: 

Clarke, W., St. Basil; Gardner, Alice, Theodore of Studium; Lake, K.. 
Early Days of Monasticism on Mount Athos; Tozer, H. F., **A Visit to 
Mount Athos,** Church Quarterly Review, 1912; "Provincial Life in the 
Days of Basil,” Church Qtiarterly Review, CLXXXVI, 420. 

St Martin of Tours and Early Gallican Monasticism: 

Bas. H., St. Martin de Tours; Cazenove, J. C., St. HQary of Poitiers 
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FRECHT, K,. Deutsche 1 , 719#., 804 ff,; Deutsche Ge~ 
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• SoMUERLAD* T., Die vririschafitiike Tdt^keit der Kirche in Deutschlandt 
IL cii; • GuEEABD-LONtKoN* Le Polypiiqae d'/rmihiJn* introd. ; Dopscn. 
op. ciL, L 181-269; Hessels, J. H„ "Imunon's Polyptychum, (Si 1-36); 
^‘Polyptj'chum of the abbey of St, Remi," in Trans. PhUologieal Society 
(London). 1899-1902. 471. 650; Demante, "Etes precairea ecclesiastiques." 
Nouvelle Revue MisL de i?roit* 1860. p. 45. 

Bonifacian Monasteries and East German ColfRiiration : 

*SoMM^LAD, T., op. cit., I, 359-34S; Thompson. James Westfaix, 
"East German Colonization.” ^nfiuaf Report, American Hisioriecd Associa^ 
tion, 1915. pp, 135-26; Lakprecht, K., Deutsche Ceschichiet III. 311 if-; 
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i^iedrfuii!^ i4Nd Agraraiesen, II, 4ni-4a6; Kylie* E., "The Condition of the 
German Provinces as illustrating the methods of St, Boniface*" Cambridge 
Journal Theol. Stud., Oct,, 1905; Thompson* James Westtall. Feudal Gcr^ 
many, 3S7-99, 


CHAPTER IX 

THE BaEAE-irr OF THE FRANKISH EMPIRE 

Extensive bibliography In 

Cambridge Medieval History, III* 569-72; Lavisse, Histotre de Froacf. 
IL pt. i, 3S8, 367* 373. 383. 395-^- 4 t 4 ^ 

Classified bibliography of literature in English in 

Thompson. James Westfall* Reference .^ivdt’cf m Medieval History, 
pan ii. 81-S4. 
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mart de Charles le Chavve i * K1 .CINclause^ A., L'Empire caro- 

iinpien: jcs origittes el transformations; * Bourgeois. E,, Lt Capftuioire de 
Kfcrsey^sur-Oisc (^77): Sihson* B., JahrbHcher des dentschen Reiches 
vnier Ludwig dem Proitttiten^ 2 vola.; DuuHLEUp K, Gcschichie dcs Ost- 
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II. pt. i, 35 ^ 433 : Fustel de CdulakceSp Lei TronsfoTmations de la r&yontf 
petidaHt Pfpoque carotinffiennc^ 1892; Hihly, A,, IVaia tt Louis k D6boit- 
ttaire, 1849; Lor, F., AhD Half hen, L., Le Rcgne de Charles le ChauPC 
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Taylor, C- H.^ Note on the Origin of the Polyptychs,"’ Aielattaes , , 

A Henr, Piirenne, 47 S-Si, and literature there cited. 

The view expressed in this chapter that the partitions of the Carolingian 
l^pire Mere primarily distributions of the crown lands, from which every¬ 
thing dse followed, is my own interprcUtioiL I hope to develop the sub¬ 
ject at length m a future work. 
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The Norse Fore-World: 
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Dktionaru brefaee f ■ a Ricuaio Cleasby's Icelandic 

F. 

weghn People I secs- R-^V fijstory of the Nor- 
inthe Viting Aae- * Burrp Ae ^^^***S, Marv W., Socml Scandinasda 
1910 - 12 ): WoRSAE, I J A ' ( to 1030 ), (Kristiania, 

Kensington t 

(1882); DtJ CtiAiLLU, P. B. ^he yiS 2 ”V Denmark 

ATwJmaeifdeiiej private Vw. i. Oldtiden. t J. R-, 

London 1861 ■ WrnwwrtTT^ V"' Ai English transL M. R, Barnard, 
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C. L., "Norwegian Settlements on the East Coast of Greenland,” Froc. 
Royal Irish Acad., XIV, 47; Fischer, J., The Discoveries of the Norsemen 
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* Vogel, W-. Die VormanncH uiuf das ffankische Reich (1906) : • Joran- 
SON, E., The Danegcid in France (University of Chicago dissertation, 
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Roos, W., "The Swedish Part in the Viking Expeditions/' Engiish His¬ 
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SAXON AKD SAUAN GEUIANY (919-1125) 
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^irtsckcftSffeschickte bis sum 17 Jakrkundert , 
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^-x«. Manitius M., Deutsche Geschkhie unter den sd^sischeu tmd 
Kais^n ipii^n^^y < .889) ; Hampe, K., Deutsche Ccschkhte r«i 

fZt s ^ ^512): Helluan* S. Das MU- 

ielaiter fr« Zusgange der KreussSge: Waitz, G., DeutJekevtrfas- 

Bigenkirche oLs Element 

Tfce A^'»^cAfnrecArj (189 S); Fisheji. H. A. L.* 

i he Aledieval Empire, 2 vols. (itoBV 


CHAPTER XII 

rJlANCE BEZOBE THE CaUSADtS (912-IO95) 

Extended bibliography iti 

fror/lw 58 M >5 E, HkMrt * 

rrance, n, pt ii, 3, 39, ^ 

Qassified bibliography of Hteratnre in English (slight) In 

M«i.w Hki^y, 

General Works: 

.A- Srs, 
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\ * Calhftte, J,, ha saci^M VroAL de la Blanche, P.. 

in Lavissc, dc Bt^ncr^ introducticm; Levasseurh Histi^tTe du com- 

tnrrct de la France; Lavish Histolre df France, H, pt ii, bk. i; bk. ii, ch. 

LAUPRECBt, K.J, UEist ecanamique de ta France pendant la premitre 
pariie du moyen Bge, transL A. MArignan (1889^) ; Flach, J., Les Origines 
de Vancienne Franee^ vols, ( i886“i9i7); Lor, F., her Demiers 

Caroiingiens (iSgi); Lor, Hngues Capet (1903); PpistER, Ch., Le Rigne 
de Robert le Fieux C1S85); Tilley, A. (^itor), Medieval France, chs. 1, 
ii (siHL i); Cambridge Medieval History, III, cbs. iv, v. 


CKAPTER XIII 

n-ALY BETQRC THE CRUEADES 

Fjctcnded bibliography in 

Cambridge Medieval Htstory, III, 594-60^ 

Clusified biblin^graphy of literature in Engli&h (scanty) in 

Thompson, James Westfau-, Reference Studies tn Medieval History. 
pL ii, 95 ^. 

Many of the works cited in the bibliography upon Italy during the Cru¬ 
sades also deal with this period. 

• Haatmann, L. M., 2 Ur Winschaftsgeschlchte ttoliens iin frukertn 
Mittelalter (1904); • ScHAUBE, A.. Handelsgeschichie der ramartischen 
Vdiier des Mittclmecrgebiets bis rum Endc der Kreussuge ( 1906) ; * Hano- 
LOIKE, M„ Die lombardischen Stddie urn ter der Herrschafi der Bischafs 
und die Entstehung der Communen (1893); * Schvpfeji, F., ^‘La Societa 
milanese airepoca del risorgimento del commune," Ardihdo Giuridica, III, 
H5, 252, 460, 732, IV, 309, V, 40 (Bologna, 1869-70); • Dresdner, A,, 
Kuttur-und Sittengeschichate der italienischen Ceislliclikeit im to wnd li 
Jabrhundert (1890); • Gay, J„ miridianctle ei VEtnpire Byzantin 

(^'67-/07/) (1904); Bryce, J., The Hdy Roman Empire (new ed., 
chs, ue, xj Vogel, A., Ra/J^fn'«j von Verona imd das zehntc /flJ^irbundirrt, 
3 vols, 1854: PREvinb Orton, C, W„ History of the House of Savoy; “Italy 
and Provence," English Hisioric<d Reviev/, XXX 11 , 335: Pach, H., Die 
Paiaria in Mailand (1893); Overmann, A., Grdfin Mathitde I'ctt Tuscanieu 
(1895) : Mescoezi, G,, Z,a Cfti'd iVofiaNo nell' alto medio esfo (1914), deals 
with the ninth and tenth centuries. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE EASTERN ROMAN EMPIRE (802-IO95) 

Extended bibliography in 

Cambridge Medieval History, IV, 7S2-S50, and espec. 894-9S, GibdoNi 
E., Decline and FaW of Ronun Rm^Vfj, ed. J. B. Bury, VI (appendices)* 
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Gassified bibliography of literature m English in 

Thompson, Ja>11:3 Westfall, Reference Sindiei iim Medieval Mislory, 
pt 11, 117-30. 

General on Byiantine civilization: 

•Dieel, C,* Byzance, grandeur et dicadence (1919): Btudes hyxantincs 
(W); rfe r^jii/kire (1919)^ (EnglisH transb published 

by the Princeton Lniv. Press) ; Gel^er, ByjoniFiiiufhf Kaliurgeichichte 
(T909) i Baynjes^ N, Hrp "Fhc Bysantinc B^pire! ([9:?6) ; Cotftbrtdgf M^di~- 
cz>al Hw/ory, IV, chs. xxii-Kxiti; Hesslinc, D, C, Efjai jwr hi civilisudon 
byzantiite (19^7)^ Fleming, W. B„ ffistary of Tyr^^ ch, ix; Boucnixit, 
E S., Hilary of Antioch, ch. ix: Brvce, J., Hdy'Roman Empire, new ed., 
ch. XVI: Harmson, R, '‘Byzantine History" (the Rede Eecturie), in Among 
Afy ch BiKELAs, A., "The Byzantine Empire,*' Scottitk Re- 

view, XVII-XVIH (1SB6-S7); Freeman, E. A., Historical Essays, series 

t , Grenier, P., E Empire Byeatitin, son ii/olution sociaie et poliiione 
2 vols, ([904), ^ 

Historical surveys: 

^ ^ Tozer), vols, IV-V, (Oxford, 

J' B- Bury), 

VI, SCMEVJIX, R, History of the Balkan Bettitisvla, chs, viii-ix, 

Byzantine commerce before the Crusades: 

... -r Histoire da commerce djt Levant. 1 oa—*7 ±" Blthv 1 B 

-Eiti/iiVc jram tUc Fall ef Ir'tne to ill Ac- 

Va^lPli *■ ’‘n ' C- R., Dam, at Mai„n Gaof 

in Schmollers JoJirbuck f. Cesetsgtbuug. XLI (iQl?)* Nvs E 

BlifwrH‘'F' W., The fiA.rf,'nn 'sta Lia's 

Finance, Taxation, and the Land Question: 

ri^Kfj, 11 Le Montant du budget de I'Frnmr* Bvisncm 

r/ fn- 

The Imperial Ad^nistrative System in the Ninth Centurv " Brithk Aead- 
^rny, Sapplemental Papers, 1 (loiiV "The Treatise » *.■ 

Slavs and Bulgars: 

EniA-'r. («L J. B, Bnr,), V. M3-^. 1 
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Yii; Howqstu, H. H.f Jounud Anthropohginal iH^iiiaier VII, 3^, VlII* 
65, IX^ 65: Beazley^ C. Dawn of Modtrn CeografMy^ II. 478-S14: 
Minns, and Huiw^ p. 543#- 

Russians and Khazars: 

• Bury, J. B., Hiiiory of ihf Eastern Roman Empire from the Fait of 
Irene to JAf Aecession of Basil, di- xiiii * Reddawav, W. F., Introduotion 
to Study of Russian History: Helps for Students of History^ S.P.C.K.|. 
London, 1920 (with bibliography) ; Cambridge Medieval History^ IV, ch. 
vii : Howohth, H, H,. Third IniernaiioniU Congress of OrtrnfoVtftJ, Tra- 
II (1879). On the Khazars see article ''Khazars,” in Jewish Bncy- 
ctofedia; Euav, J. B,, History of the Eastern Rom^n Empire f 394-42 
Rostovseft, M., "'Les Origines de*la Riisse kievienne," itudes 

slaves, n (1922), 1-1S;, Iranians and Creeks in South Russia (1922), 
espec. pp, 210-22; ^nnir^ Report American HisiorUid Assoc, (1920), pp. 
165 jf. 

The conflict with [slam : 

*CaHtbridge Mediet^al History, IV, chs, v. vi; •Bury, J. B.. History of 
the Eastern j?£in>Hin Empire from the Fall of Irene to the Accession of 
Basil, chs, viiMx; Bussell, F. W„ The Roman Empire^ 2 td 1 &, 1910 (con- 
suh index, espec, on Armenia) ; Laument, J,, UArtn^ic entre lo Bycancc 
et tislam (Bcole Franijaise d^Athenes cl de Rome, No, 117, 1919); Ander¬ 
son, J, G., -'The Road System of Eastern Asia Minor/' Jmimal HeUenie 
Studies (1S97), p. 23 ; Le Strange, Guy, The Lands of the Eastern Cali¬ 
phate; Gelzes, H., Short History of Armenia (1897): Brooks, E, W-, 
"Byiantines and Arabs in the time of the Abbassids,''' Ertgiish Historical 
RetneWf XVI, 84; Rausay, W., '‘The War of Moslem and Christian for 
Asia Minor," Contemporary ReideWt XC, 1 ; Oman, C. W.^ Art of War in 
the Middle Ages, bk, iv, ch. iv; Parker, J* H., "The Origin of the Turks," 
English Historical Review, XI, 431, 


CHAPTER XV 

THE BAGHDAD KBALIEaTE AND THE EJCPAKSIOH OF tSLAU 

Extended bibliography in 

Cambridge Medieval History, IV^ 831-36, V, 864-456. 

Classtlied bibliography of literature in English in 

Thoupsoh, James Westfall, Reference Stt^ies t« Medievdt History, 
i. 5 S-Sfi- 

General Works: 

* Heyd, W,, Histaire da ctnnmeree du I* 34-74: *KiiEMEa, A. 

Von, Ctilturgesehichie drs Orients ittiffr den Califen, 2 vols. (1S76-77) 
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(Eiif'lijh trausi. S, Khtidi BuJdisTi, Calcutta, 1920) t Kuuea, C^dturgt- 
schichte Bird Streifxuge anf dem Cebiete det Islami (1S73,) (English transl. 
S, Khuda Bukhsh tin^r title C&Hiributiotis Of the Mutary of IsUitaic Civ-' 
ilixation, Calcutta, 1905) ; Arnold, T, W., The Preachixg of Islam (ad. ed. 
^5^3) ^ Huaiit. C., Hisiotre dcs Arabef^ 2 vola. (1912-13); Ls Bon, G., 
La Civilisation des Arabes (1884); Hell, Joseph, The Arab CivilitaHoK 
(trausl. S. ^uda Bukhsh, iga^S); Le Stxanoe. Guy, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate^ Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbassid Caliphate 
([90a) ; Marram, A., La Vie byjtaMine an vi' sUcle^ pp, 305 (iSSi); 
Muir, W., The Caliphate^ its Rise^ Decline and i^oil (new ed,, 1915); 
Muller, A.. Der hlam tm Morgen und Abendland^ 2 vola, (18&S-87) ; Ben¬ 
jamin BEN Jonah of Tudela, Travels (ed. and trans, by Asher, 1840); 
Fortcscue, a.. The Lesser Eastern Churches (1913); Shedd, W, A,> 
fsiom and the Oriental Churches (1904). 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE CRUSADES 


Extended bibliography in 

Cambridge Afed^-al History, V, ^-71 : BRimaa, L., L'Eglise et IVrient 
dH moyen age: Les Croisadcs, chs. i-xiii and separate bib. for each chapter 
( 4 th edr, 19 T 1 ). 

Gassihed bibliography of literature in English in 

Thompson, James Westfall, Reference Studies in Medievtd Hhioru vL 
ii, 121-32. 

General histories: 


* oL u Rreussuge und die Kultur ihrer Zeit (1894) t 

^ Kreuesuge (1SS3) ; Brehirr. L., 

rt i Onent au mayen dge: Les Crouades, chs, l^xiii f4th ecL, 1911I ■ Kucler 

B., Cescli^hu iff ed,. ,89,); Hctck. E.. fl’v 

A.ch™ *»d Ki»6SF0«d. Dic Crwddw, Cown, C. R.. The Laii, Kmofe^ 

A Th^ZLlT^’’^^' ■' rt' £««; NiwhalI. R. 

PilgTlmages: 

* C. R-t Datvn of Modern Ceooraoh'V I (*b# ti—.-v rr ::: :.. 

”^ 1 *' '* <*' ^fs: JONIS, G. H,' cklic Brflmii 

oxa Ikt l-dgro^sr MmiMrnl CSoiitty <i( Y CynirrhodoriB.) op 90-107 
i49-;i28, WS. 4 '^i 7 . S 3 J- 3 S: Lea. H. C.. C®,/,™*,, oJ Zl^Jr 
II. 123-35 Kmtw. exx, 217.49. CIX. 86-120 Iiiss«.tn I 

«2^CXc"2?7 -Lea"h ’’4 I w R«n«». xdlL 

'IfgJ;"-» 3 - 35 ; HOOO. 
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Causes and motives of First Ciusade: 

* MuriRO, D. C-t Essays on the Cruiod^s^ ch. i (Burlington, Vermont, 

t90j) : *AiiciiEK, “The Council of Qcrmont and the First Crusade,^’ 
Scottisk XXVI (1895). ^ 74-951 *Mi?niu 3* D. C., "The Speedi of 

Urban 11 at Ocrmontt'' -dmenVow Historical RevieWr XI, 23,11 Katv, A. C.. 
The First Crusade' Lees, Beatrice A„ The ^nonymi Gesia Frattcorum. 
introduction; DuncalFj, F,. “‘The Peasants' Crusade,'' ^^^menean Historical 
^rt'ierp, Apr+ 1921; Hogarth, D+ G., '"rhe Routes of the Crusaders, 
Tnanf, Geographical S&ciety^ III, pL ii, 38-78; Lea^ Hr C^, Confes¬ 

sion and Indulgence, H, i2'j-35: Yewoalz, BahentOTid; Cambridge Medi- 
et'ol History^ V, ch. vii; Wolpr, T., Die BaucmkreuisUge des Jakres 1096 
(Tubingen^ 1891); B ram hall, E., "The Privileges of the Crusaders," 
.-fiFrcricoit Journal of Theology^ V, 2791 Mu mho aso Sellery* Medieval 
Ch'ilizaiioKt 24S-56. 

The Icingdotn of Jerttsalein and the civitiiation of the Latin Orient: 

* Dodu, G., Histoire dcs ineliiuiions monarchiques du royaunte de Jeru¬ 
salem (1^) : *BitEHiEit, L., UEglise et l*Orieitt au ntoyex age: Les Croi- 
eades^ chs, iv-ix; •Rev, E. Gr, Les Co^oniej franques de Syrie an jrtt* et 
XIii* siccle (iSSj); * Prittz, R, Kulturgeschichte der Krcitesoge (1883),. 
tspec- pp. 1-33, 89-181, 314-54. 39 &- 4 IS J * Munro, D. C.,, Essays ^ the 
Crusades^ ch. i, ^“Christian and In^el in the Holy Land" (same article in 
International Monthly, IV, pp. 690 and 726) ; * Stubbs, W., Jntrodueiions to 
the Rolts Series, 325-491 Archer and Kincseoro, The Crusades, chs. xix- 
XX, and espec- pp, 282—384; Condzh, C. R.^ TAf Latin Kingdom of Jertt^ 
Salem,*' Quarterly Resdew, CCXCX, iii; MuNROt D. C,, "The Establish- 
merit of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, Sewonee Review (July, i 9 ^L 
XVI, 215 j CoHOER, "Norman Palestine," Palestine £x^lorafu?» Fund 

ety, XXIX (1890) j Damlano, R, “The Frincipali^' of Antioch during 
the Crusades,** Archeeologia, XV, 234; English Hisiorieoi Reiaew, XI, 
143 (review of Dodu) 1 Yrwdale, Bokemond; Eiselen, History of Sidon, pt 
ii, th, vt; Muneo and Sellery, Medieval Civilization, 257-68; Fleming, 
W. B,* History of Tyre, ch. x.; Bouchier, E. S„ Short of Antioch, 

chs. X, xi ; Nys^ E., History of Economics, chs. ix; Stevrnsoh, W., The 
Crusaders in the East; De Lanessah, J. M. A. de, Prtset^fJ de ColoMisation 
{ 1S97); Preston, H. G., i?uro/ Conditions in the Kingdom of Jerus^em 
(Univ. of Pa. dissertation, 1903)( Duncalt, p., *‘The Influence of 
ment on the Kingdom of Jerusalem,'* Annual Report American Historical 
Association (1914), I, 137; Miller, W., "The Latio Kingdom of Jeru¬ 
salem/' Quarterly Review, CCXXX, ill. 

Commerce and the Crusades (compare the preceding section and the 
hibliography on Italy during the Crusades): 

* Heyd, W,,. Histoire du commerce du Lei^ant, 1 , 129-^7^; • Scmaubi, 
A., Mandetsgeschiehte der romanischen Vol&er des Mittelmeergebiets bit 
xniff Ende der Kreuzzuge {1906) ; '* Prutz, Kulturgeschichte der Kreuisuge, 
espec, Z 77 ff-> Keller, A. G., Colonization, 60-73: Twiss, Sir Travers, 
TAe Black Book of the Admiralty, vol. IV* introduction (Rolls Series); 
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in Munbo, Essays an the C^msadcSt ch. il* p. 45 (s^me article 
in InlernatvoHoi Monthly^ IV [1902J, 251), 

The Byzantine Empercrs and the Crusades: 

* Cbalakdo^, R, Lcs Centarnej; Etudfs jtfr t^Empire ByxaKiin anj- XI ' 
2 vols. ( 1900-1913) ; Cambfidgt Afsdirc/td History^ IV^ chs. 
XI, xii; MuNfto, D. C.. Essays on the Crusades, ch, Ui {same article in /n- 
ternatioHoi Monthly^ V [1902]), 

Venice and the Fourth Crusade: 


• fovrth Crusade; The Latin Kingdom of ConsianttnapU; 

Miller, W., The Laiins in the Letani, chs. i-ii; Catrsbridge Medieval His¬ 
tory IV Ch^ XIV, xy; Brehier, L., L'Eglue ri VOrient au moyen age: Les 
Croisades, ch. vii, with bibliography; VtLLEHARMufN, Conquest of Constant 
Library); Fothesincham, }. K,, 'Genoa and the 
Fourth C^sade English Hutoncal Revtesv, XXV. 26; Schetill, F„ ^ir- 
^ry ofthe B^^n Femnsulo, ch. xi: Rood, R.. The Prinees of Acketo; 

Pebponnesus,- Journal HeUenic Studies, 
Venetians in Euboea.” ibid, IX, 

911 Oaadner^ A„ Theodo^^ l^isco^s cf 
Cyprus: 


CHiei, CastUs, Antiquities, 
and Hi^^y of the Island (London, 190S) ; Stubbs, "The medieval kin^- 

t-xccrfla Cypr«,. f„ « ,f Cyprus (Ounbridge, 1908). 

Results of the Crusades: 

tran” mt«™av„, wi.h the 

biblioEraphv is difficult ii, thirteenth centuries that a 

XVin XlX XXVITR The attached to chapters XVIl, 

. H. i„ Munl^D <* 

in lulenuiiiouat MuutMy, IV, *51; CoMNiKenATV^ lE ^ 

Aucisu, md Urdhevul. 5«s. ,oj-4- 

and Commerce, I, 8q. 141 t„ Industry 

sec. 6S: Chevnev, E. p', Europeun^Ba^d^T^lt^^V ^d esp«iaily 
chaps. I and ii; Brown, H. F., Venice a History, 

C., Mediaeval Civilitalion^. P 

pp. 60^3: Hutchinson, ^rienial^'T?^ai!dM?^' \ 

niunes.'^ Quarlrriy Journal Erongmiss XVT Lombard Gnn. 

of,hr IVorld. VII, i-,,, nVs = K„ History 

90., j A., «.w, 

Century,*’ American Historical ^XV Syria TweWih 

in Cenon," .nnr™, 
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C, ymce, cKap. iii ; Adams, Budokb, The Em^irr, pp. 69^5; Day, 
Cuvt, History of Commerce^ sect 97-99: MoLWEirti, History of V^ice. 
Haiutt, W. C, Republic I, 141-87. 3^^^^ 4 f£: Hoiwws, F., 

Borly History of Vonice^ chapr vi; Hodcsos, F., Vrtucc m the Tturteenih 
and Founeenifi CcntHfifs; Paujuave, F.. History of Bngiottd and Nor^ 
tnondy, IV, 455-h68, 522-^40; Shaw. W. A., History of Currency^ pp. 1^, 
9“i3: Brown, Rawoen, History of Venice^ pp. 142^- i58-6t; Law, Alice 
M,t '^Some Notable Kings Merchants,'" Economic Review, XU, 309; Xtll 
4tt; Seocwick, H. itoly fii the Thirteenth Century, chap, ii: 
Beazel£Y, C. R.t Dttnn« of Modern Geogrophy. U, 394-411: FtNLEV^ 
G,, History of Greece, IV, chap, iii* sec. 1: Wiener, L,^ Economic 
History and Philology,"^ Quarterly Journal of Economics (1911O1 * 39 : 
Danvers, "Persian Gulf Route," ^jfblic Qiiartcrfy Rnriew {April, 18S8) ; 
Yule, ed., Troveis of Marco Polo (Hakluyt Society, 1903) Introduction, 
secs. 9-t2 (pp. 4t-4S). 


CHAPTER XVII 
ita:,y pURiNC the cRtrsADi:s 

Matty of the works pertaining to Germany under the Hohcnstaufeti also 
deal with Italy. 

Extended and excellent bibliography by Previte Orton in 
Cambridge Medieval History, V, 875-77, 

Gasaified bibliography of literature in English in 
Thompson, James Westfall, Reference ^tiuJirj in. Afedier'oJ History, pt. 

ii, 114-16. 154-55- 

Gcneral Works; 

* Sc HA USE, A., Handelsgeschkhte der fontantjc/ien V biker dcs Jtftf- 
telmeergebiets his own Ende der Kreuesnge (1906}; • HartmanN, L. M.* 
Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter. III-IV (1915) ! * Yveb, Le Ceiiunf/cc et 
les marchands dans IHtalie m^ridionate att jm et (ut xtv ' sibete ( 19*^3) : 
* Mas Latrie. Traites de paix et de commerce et documents dithers con- 
tenont lei relations des chrctiens asvc les Arobes cTAfrigue septenlrionale ntt 
moyen age, (iSb 6 ), supplement, tSya; * Cambridge Medieval History, IV. 
chs. iv. V, xi, xiit; • Hevo, W„ Histoire dn eomttteree du LfntmfH I, **^f 4 ^* 
Manfroni, C., Siaria deila marina itoHana {400-1261) (Leghorn, 1 
Sedgwick, H. D.* Italy in the Thirteenth Century, 2 vols. ; Coulton, G. C.. 
From St. Francis to Dante (based on the Autobiography of Fra Salimbcne) ; 
Taylor, H, O,. T/^e Medieval Mind, I, ch. xxi* "The World of Salimbenc." 

The Lombard Cities: 

^ Hctcrihson, ^The Oriental Trade and the Rise of the Lombard com¬ 
munes," Quarterly Journal of Economics, XVl, 413 ^ * Schneider. F„ Die 
Entstekung T'on Burg und Landgcmeinde in Itoiien {i 9 * 4 ) (remarkable): 
Sutler, W. F., The Lombard Communes; Testa, G., History of the iVar 
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of Frtd^ck / aginnjt ihf Comma rtfs of Lombardy (1877); Lakzani^ 
Storia dn commutti iialiani (1882}; HAUij.Enu.E. P. de> HLsioirf dfs 
eomiMvttfs tombardes dipuis Ifuf originr jusqu" A ta fin du Xfll * sitcie, 
(3 vols,, 1857) f Hegel, C* Gesckkkti dfr Stadtofrfassung von ft<iiien (3 
vols,, 1S47) i Hau&rath, Arnold von Brfseia (1891); FiSii ER, H. A. L.„ 
Tkf Medieval Empire, II, xi; Sedgwick, H. D,, Italy In the Tftinemlh 
Century, I, chs. xiii-xv, xviii; Hejnemann, L,, Zur Eniiiehung der Stadt^ 
verfatsung fn Itaiien <i8g6>; Giasini, R, [talienl (looo-ijoa) ; 

Vii^xi, P.p Medievol Italy, bk. ii, chs. iv» ix, x; Mengoizl G., Laciiid 
Ualiana nfU'aito medio eve C^914)- 

Alpine Parses; 

Hoffman, J. W., "Germart Atpinc Passes in the Middle Ages," Jowtial 
of Politicoi Economy, XXXI. 826; Clare, C L„ The Brenner Pass; 
CoDLiDCE, W. B., The Alps in A^ofMre and History; Coolidce, Alpine Stud¬ 
ies (historical and descriptive essays); Umlauft, F,* The Alps: Topog¬ 
raphy, Geology and History (tSSg) ; PREviTfe-ORTON. C, W., History of the 
House of Savoy (ese index under names oi passes); Baedeker, K., Hand¬ 
book of Smtserland (eastern Alps, central Alps). 

Rome and the papacy; 

Balzaki, U., The Popes and the Hohenstoufen; Ghegorovius F City 
of Rome In the Middle Ages, vol IV; Rzumost, A. von, Geschiehte der 
Stadt Rom, 3 vols. (t&^^yo); Ralphen, L., Etudes sur Vadministration de 
Rome OH moyen 6ge 

Venice: 


• SiMONSFELD, H., Der Fonthco dei Tedeschi m Venedig und dk dettiseh- 

venetjontschen Handelsbrsiehungen (2 vols,. 1887); • Lenel W Die 
Ents^hung der Vorkerrschafi Venedigs an den Adria {1^7), Cambridge 
Medif^ chs, xn.-xiv; Khetschmavk, H., GesehUhtf von 

Venedxg, vd. i, Molmenti, emce: the Middle Ages II ■ Hazlitt W C 

? H. F.,V;™,w, a f:; 

C^^itr of Sifllc Papm. Vomtioo, I, inirod,, pp. cxMV-xti' 

Hodgson^ F., Early History of ' 

Genoa: 

* ^ Syria,"^ AjneTkan Historied Re- 

XXV, 19J; Bvrne, Commercial Contracts of ■- 

Syrian Trade,- QuartcHy loumai of Econonnes XXXI 

"Easterners in Genoa," Journal Amerkan Oriental ^kt^ ' 

nel Medio Evo/ Arehivio Storieo fialiatio New Seri« 

. 857 ). C*™ M,cP<e 

St Angelo, C L oe, Caffara e i suoi tempi (tSp+). ii09S-i«99> - 

Florence, Siena, Pisa: 
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* Oayidsok , R., von FiofCntM - I (1896) (ItaUan transl. 

Siariix dt Firemet Le arigimi (1907-1912): Cagces£h R-, Storiii de Fir^n^, 
3 voli, (1912-21): Da Gino Aria^ i traitati ffjwntfrfia^* della repnbbFca 
fioTcntina (1901): ScHSEiflEia^ F,, Die RcUhsvsfVstltuHg iti Toscana 
/Jt5S); StatV'iLi., F., Siena; Doucuis, LAytooN, HUtory of Skmt; Hby- 
woOD, W*, A Hijtory of Fim (ekventh and twelfth centuries). 

Korman Italy and SIcHy under (Roger IT and Frederick 11 ): 

* CusTiE, Roger of SicUy and the Nortnatts in Lower Jialyf (loi^ 
1154): *Chalaniion, F., Hisioire de la domirtoiion normande en ttalie et 
en Siedie {2 vols.. 1907) ; * Haskins. C H., The Normani in Europe, dis. 
vii, vin and bibliograpl'y» PP- 24S-49: ‘Haskins, England and Sicily 
in the Twelfth. Century/' Engliih Hisiorkal Review, XXVI* 42S~4r7t 
641-45: Caspes. E,, Roger n uiid die Grundung der normannisch-sicUisehen 
Monarehie (19014) ; Haskins and Lockwoojj, 'The Sicilian Translators of 
the Twelfth Century,“ Horvord Studies in Classical Philology, XXIII, 

XXV* 87-105: Maweb, a.. Vikings, chs. xi-xli; Nys, IL, History 
of Econontici, ch. ii: FitEEiiAN, H A.* ^'The Normans at Palertno**" Es¬ 
says, series III, 437: FmEEMAN, ‘^Frederick the Magnificent/^ Essays, series 
I, 283: AhfAEi, M., Storia dei Musiilmani di SicUia, 3 vols. 

Angevin Italy and Sicily (1268-S2); 

* Joubeet* a,, E'Etablissemeni de la tnaison d^Anjou dons le royautne do 
Naples (1887): •JowjAN* E., Les Origines de la dOTflinaSton angetdne en 
Jtodie; DusjtiEtr, P,, Les Ftoh^^ci'j donj le royaume df Naples sous If 
rigne de Charles d’Anjou (1887): Mceko., C* La Dominastone de Corto 
/ d'Angio in Piemonte e in Lombardia (1891); Steenfeld. Karl van 
Anjou (iSBB); Swirr, F. Darwin* /oiwcj / of Aragon, chs. uc->^xiL 


CHAPTER XVIII 

FKANCE ntiaiNfl THE CEUSADIS (1095-1^5) 

Extended biography in 

Cambridge Medievod History, V, 901-9012 (to isSo only) : Lavisse, Hir- 
ioirt de France, II, ch* ii, 303, 227* 2S3, 311, 334: TH. ch. i, i, 28, 83, ia2, 
^3 - 297, 364, 390; Rambaijdv a., Hisiotre de la citfilwatioii fran^aise, 
i t7p 135- 15*5. ife. >77* 206* 239. 

Classified bibliography of literature in English in 

Thoupsoh* jASiES Westtaix, Reference Studies in Medieval History, pt. 
ii, 97-100. 

General Works: 

• LtrcHAiEE, A.. Hisiotre des politxques de la FroBCf sous les 

premiers Cap^tiens, 2 vols. (2d. ed., 1891 ): Luciiajee, A.. Manuel des in- 
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stiiutioHs ft-an^atscs (1S92') ; • Luctiaire, A., La Sociff^ fKan^aise an iempj 
de Phiiippc Augusfe (ad ed. 1909; English transl. by Kr«hbid, Social 
France at the Time af Philip Augnsiuj, 1912) i * Boissonajje, P., Le Tro- 
7 >ail daas i'Europc ctiri^iieimc dii wp.TiVh age, hh. 1, ebs, vii. viii, ix, x; bk. il 
f entire) ; * Gam beau, Lr, L Flat social dc ta France ati fcnips dcs t^oitadef* 
* Six, H„ Lcs Classes ntrales , . , en France an moven age; Lavisse, Hu- 
taire dc France, H, pt. it* bk, 2: III* pt. i (entire volume): Cambridge Medi- 
nal History, V, chs, xvii, xlx (to 1200 only)^ Tillev, A. (editor). 
.Vedtnd Francr, pp. 4g-7S. 179-92, 201-206; IUubaud, A.. Hisioire de ia 
cmtluafion fran^aisc, 1, chs, viii-xiii; Levasseuk* K, Histoire dis com¬ 
merce dc la France; Levaeseur, Hisioire dcs classes mfvriercs en France, 
vo!. I; Lecov de la M.lrciie. La FrdMce jouj Si - XrOirif: Beugkot* A., Les 
InstitufloTis dc St . Louis; Deliele, L., Etudes Jtrr la eondilion dc la classc 
agricolc ci mat (togricnltnre en Hormandie au mo^ en dge (ad. cd„ 1903); 
Berger, E., Histoirc dc Blanche dc Casttlle; Guiliiiermoi. P„ UOrigint 
dc la aoblcssc rn France an moycn age; Laxolois, Ck. V.. Le Rigne dc 
Philippe te Hardi; Lzspinasse, R. de. Le Liz’re dcs mStiers de Etienne 
Boileait; Pjcarda, E.. Les hfarchands de Veau {[901); Fuucit-BiiENTAisfl'i, 
F.* Medieval Fraiiee, chs, ii—xiv. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HOHEMETALTFEN OERUAKY: the low countries ([[25-12^0) 
Excellent but brief interpretation, with full bibliography, in 

PP’ Geuhardt. 

Handbuch der deuischen Geschichie, I. (41b ed.. 1909). 

Bibliographies in 

Lamph^ht* K., DcuSschc Ceschichtc, XII, 117-25; Cambridge Mcdiet a! 
History, V, eso-S4t S7^-74^ ^ 7 ^ 4 . 

aassified bibliography of literalore in English (nnsatlslaclory) in 

Thompson* James Westfall, Reference Studies in Medieval History, 
pt, II. 114^16* 154^-55. 

Many of the wo^ previ^sly cited for Chapter XI pertain also to the 
Hohenstaufen epoch. But add:; 

* Gerdes. H.p Geschiehte der Hohenstaufen und iftrcr Zeii iqoS- * Inama 
Stern EGO, Deutsche IVirisckafisgeschichte, voL 11 tfoi- • B^htold H 

f Y ; ^ j ^ ^^ 71-741 Below, G. von, De^ 

Jtflflf dcs Mittctolters, vol I ; Lahprecmt, Deutsches Wirtschaft^ 
leben im Afittelalt^: Nitisch, KL W,, MiwtfifriflhVfff und Burgherfnm 

und die dcutsche Kirche im MistebdteT\ 
1910, Stuti, U.* D^c Eigenkjrche als Element dcs mlticlaliertkhgtrmanl 
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Lscktn Kirchenrechtj, 1895: Puilupson,. Heinrich dcf Lowe, 1918; 
PooLt* A* Lh* Henry ihc Lion; Rauueji^ F, Von, Gesehichte der Hohcti- 
jiatifrn, 6 vols, (jih cd.. 1878); KKETsCl^MEll^ K., Hist^risdie Gcographte 
von MiiteLEaropo, chs. v and vii; Michaei., R, Cu/Oir^urjIairc/r des dctit- 
scher Voltes xvahrend des XJH Jakrhundert, I, 1-83, 129-204 (1897)1 
Wait2, G+, DcHtsche Verfossungsgesduehie, V, f 85-"443 ("^Das V^olk und 
seine Standc’'>; Thompson, James Westfall, Fevdal Germany, chs, viii-xi; 
Gasnek, E. Zum denischen Sirasjenwezen (1889)* 


CHAPTER XX 

EAST COLOSIIATION, GSAMAN AND SLAV 


Bibliography in 

KotzschkEw Deutschewi/ischaftsgeschicktefSSt Lahprecht* K.* Deutsche 
Geschichte, XII, 126-28 (ist and 2d ed-): Paetdw, Guide to Study of 
ilcdurval History^ p. 220. 

* Lahppecht, K., Deutsche Gesehichte, III, bk. x, ch. ii, pp, 343-88 (3i(l 
«L, [906); * SciiULTZt, E, O., Die A'ofoniju'mn:^ nnsf der 

Gcbieie swischen SooJe und Elbe, 1S96; Thompson, James Westfau., 
Feudal Germany, chs. xi, xiu-xviij Tuttle, H., History of Prussia, I, chs, 
i-ii; KoTKSCHitE, R„ Quellett sur Gesehichie der Ostdeitlschen Kolonisation 
(1912): Gekdes, H.. Gesehiekte der HoheT^siattfets und ihrer Zeit, pp. 428“ 
40 J Lavtsse, E., La Marche de Brandenbourg sous les Aseaniens (Paris, 
^875)In AM A Stebnego, Deutsche IFtrischaftsgeschichte, lil, 1, 


CHAPTER XXI 

the scan oik a VI an countries 


Denmark: 

* Beazelev, Dawn of Modern Geography, II, 514-48; Leach, H, 
Angevin Britain and ScandinatHa, Catnbridge hfedic^vt History, HI, 
309^-; Robin SON. C H,, Cont'crsion of Europe, ch. xvi; Allen. C R, 
Histoire de Dancmarck, 2 vols., Copcnliagen, 1878; Dahlmann. F. S,, 
Gesekichte von Danetnorck, vols, T-lII (1840- ); Nielsen, O., 

hmms Histoire og Btsknlvdse (Copenhagen, 1S77). 

Norway: 

Gjerset, History of the Norwegian People, 1 , 174-483: Willson, T. B., 
Oj«rfh and State in Norway; Robinson, C. H., Conversion of Europe, ch^ 
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Sweden; 

T ^ Jcfifwdctij, voJj. I-III {French Irans. bv 

Litodblad, ifi4a>; Montelius, O*, Sveriges hist&ria froan aldsta tid vara 
dagar^ vols. I-II (SiodEholin, 1877-81)- 


CHAPTER XXII 


HaHAMUEOAN AND CfIKISTtAN SPAIN 

Bibliography in; 

BoiStoNADE, P., ftiidcs rtrlalives & ehisloiFc iconomiqua de VEspaqnc 
de Synthkse hut., XXIII (1911), 75 - 97 J Carouh, Vicrtcljahnjchrif 'i 
f. So^.-und WiTtsehafis g^sch. 1913, 1,0. 2; Altahtha, R., HUt&Ha 
de Esfrana, IV. 587-672 (1914) ; Lavisse and Raubaud. HisiQt're g^nhnle, 
jjp 7 * 9 J ChaphaNj, C E-, A History of Spain., 527-40; Paetow L T 
Ciiirfe, T49 {Mokammedon}, 317-20 (Christian) t Thompson, Jambs' wWt- 
BALi^, Reference Studies tn Medieval History, pt ii, 135-38. Only works in 
English arc Cited bdow- pj- j 

Mohanunedan Spain; 

f Stokes. T913: C«APMAN. C. R. 

A Huiory of Spain, dia. v, vi, vm. ix; Bupke, U., History of St>ain I 

T' ^ M.. Arabic Spain {19^)- LsLu 

Ii«y (A. v; Lane-Poole. S., Moors hi Spain; Pza- 

lUHS* of Spatjt, I, chs. i-iii; Riano, Industrial Arts of Stain- 

Coppiz, F., Conquest of Spain by the Arab Moors ll bk x (^civi3i»t^\' 
Quarterly Review, CLXXXIX (review cd - a™' 

"'Spam Under the Saracen/' Nineteenth Centurv XXXTV It ^ 

and SELLEav, Medieval Civahation, 1^-39 

Christian Spain; 

•Mejuhman, R. B., Rise of the Spanish Emoire I rh* o 

U., History of Spain, I, chs. xiii. xvilfxviii, 

Darwin. James / of Araaon; Beazlev C T! r^*_ ' Swift, F* 

J- “The MesU." H^ard Berne™,V 


CHAPTER xxill 


MERCHANT TRAVEL IN THE HID^e hABkci^ ^HE CHAMPAGNE PAlaS. 

THE CONDUCT Of trade 


C,SX/ehTp.e"'xvre.rXVIL=' »■' -n* 

V New«„. A. R, end Dtbe.s, j^„,, ^ ^ 
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(a serin of essays) ; the contribudons inchide; '^Cqncepdon of the World 
in Middle by the Editor; '"Decay of G^raphical Knowledge^*' by 

Prof. M. L. W.f Laistner; ‘^Chrisdan Rlgnniages," by Prof. Gaude Jen.' yj 
kins; Viking AgCf*’ by Prof. Alan Mawer; “Arab Tr avellers and Mer-- ^ 
by Prof. Sir T* W. Arnold; “Trade jn lES^rn^'Europ^ by Baron 
A. F. Meyendorflf; "Ijnd Rout s to Cathay" by Eil«n Power. "Tmvdlers' 
Talcs,** by the Editor; "PresterTobn/* by Sir R Denison Ross; “Sea- Route 
jo li^a /' by Prof. E. Prestage. 

BelaileYk C. R., Dawn sf Ihfodem GtCfftaphyt 3 vols. : • Boua^jtfELQT, 

F., mr les Fsirrs de Chamfiagnef 2 vqls- (Mm. de TAcad, d. In¬ 

scrip. (1865); • PivEKNJt, H** "Vilts et marchesj," Revu^ Historique^ [8gS; / 
GuiiroLO, E. D, Tre^rli^s and Tftnvliinf ia the M/djf e Agf ^: Huvelin.'^ 
Hsstoire du droit des faires ri des marckSsj WALFoan, O., Fairs, Fast and 
Present. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

HEW UONASTre OltDESS 

Extended bibliography in 

Cirmbn'd'^e Mcdievoil Hiiforyj V, 909-920. 

Classified bibliography of reading in English in 

TbosipsoNj James Westfall, Reference Sftidics m Medieval History, 
pt 11, Ho-13+ 166-69 (Franciscans and Dominicans). 

General: 

Cambridge Medin^al History, V, ch. xx- * Lucbaibe, A., Social France 
at the Time 0/ Fkili^ Augnstas, ch. vii; • Luchaihe, A., Manitel des insti- 
fufiOKs fran^mses, bk. j (bibliography) ; Gar beau, L., L'Etat social de ta 
France au femfs des rroijndfj, Dom BEXLiixE, VOrdre monas- 

ttque des oriffines au xjj' si^ele, 2 vols. (1924); Genfstal, Role des 
monasth^es comme Mabtissement de credit (1901). 

Religious revivalism of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; 

•Adams. Henry, 3 fojif Saint Michel attd Chartres (remarkable); Tav- 
UJt, H, O., The Medieval JftHd, I, bk. iU; Ppiok, E. S., History of Gothic 
ArckttectMre; Lea, H. C., Sacerdotal Celtl^cy. 

Guny: 

• Sackuk, Die Cluniacenser, 2 vols. (for reviews see English Histariea! 
Revt^^ X* 293, XXIII, 7^, XXIV, 123) ; Caih^ic Encyclofiadta; Muitro 
AND StLLiaY, Medieval Citnlisation, 137-52; Graham, Rose, “Life at Cluny 
in the Eleventh Century,*' Joirmal af Theological Studies, XV! (1916); 
G^h am, R., "The Relattons of Cluny to Other Monastic MovementSH*’ ibid, 
XV (1915); Tiiompsow, James Westfall, Feodat Germany, chaps, ii-iii. 
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Cistercians: 

• Alibis D£ JUbAiNviLL£, Les Ahbtxyss Cisterdinne^ ( tS^) ; * HoYTHAir, 
E*, "Die Entwickdunf der WirtschaftsprUuipien im Zistcriienser-Ordenj, 
Hi 4 i. Jfxkrbuck, d, Cdrres-GestlUchaft, xxxi (1910) ■ Dolbehc, ‘^Zister- 
zienser-MoDche und Kdnversen als Landwirte und Arbeiterj," ^rudEVn mtd 
Mittlicil. auj d. Bcncd. und ZhUrz. xHi (1892); CixihoXlc Biicydo- 

pediat MASo^^^, W, A. P., "The BegirLidcifS of the Cistercian Order/' TrsitJ^ 
R^yol Hist. Society, new scries, XIX, 169; Gbaham, Rose, Aa. Abbot of 
V^elay; Wintes., F*. Die Cistercienser des norddsiUch Deutscldonds, 2 
-vdIs. 


Women under Mofiasticism: 

^ Eckenston, L, Wimten iiHdcr Monasii€isni‘ Wsicht, T., lyomaHflind, 
ch. V.; PuTNAsi, E, J., The Lady (tlie lady abbess). 

Forennmers of St. Francis: 


DavtdsoWj E. S., Somf Fcrerunners of St. Francis (toz?): Sedgwick, 
H. D., Italy ih thr Thirteenth Century^ I, chs. iv, vii. 

Franc! 5c:ans: 


•Sedgwick, H, D., Italy in the Thirteenth Ceniurjf, I, dis. vii, xxv; II, 
vii; * CouLTOMT, G. G., From St* Francis la Daxte^ * Jobgehsen J Life of 
SL Francis of Assisi {191Z); • Brewei, J. S„ Monamettfa Franciscoaa, 11 , 
jmrod. and chs, vh-ia; Taylqb, H. 0 „ The ^tedinol .Mind, I chs Jtviii, 
sjxi; Harkack, A.. History of Dogma, \% 84-1 i;r; Ehestoh, E., "Fra 
Salimbene and the Franciscan Ideal,'' Harvard Theol. Rev. (1015) ; Coul- 
TDM, G. G,, "The Failure of die Friars," Hibbert Journal (Jan., 1907); 
CouLtON, G, G„ "Sidelights on the Franciscans/' Medievot Studies, Nol III; 
Jessopp, a.. The Coming of the Friars; Dumis, L. L., St. Francis, Sodai 
Reformer (Washmeton, D. C,, 1904) ? Hewlett, M.. "A Medieval Populaf 
Preacher,” Century, XXVIII, 171^ Hewlett, "Autobiography 

of a Wandering Friar fSalimbene), Nineteexth Century figoO 1000 ■ 
a. a, "pie Friars of the Sack," English Historical Revise, ix' 
121; Lavisse, Histoire do Fronee, III, pL i, 346-63. 

Dominicans; 


Galsraith, G, R., Constitution of the Dominican Order- Barkeb E. 
The Domixicon Order and Convocation. uarkeb, t.. 


CHAPTER XXV 


TSE CMORCH AHD FEUDAL SOClFTY 

The netore o( this eebjeei is so complex ,h,i it i, to 

rve e htbliogtephj,. Only a (ew ,vorla are here cited of the v^litjra! 
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Extended bibliography in 

Cambridge Medieval History, III, 6^6-38, V, 846-54, 

Qa$si6ed bibliography of literature in English in 

Thompson, James Westfall, Reference Studies in Medieval History, 
pt. ii, 102, 142-50. 

Peace of God: 

Hubexti, Studien sur Rechtsgeschichte der Cottesfrieden und Laud- 
^ II Maitland, F. W., Collected Papers, II, 290-97; Powicke, 
r. W., Loss of Normandy, pp. 93-^. 

Feodaliration of the Church: 

* Luchaire, A., Manuel des institutions fran^aises, bk, i; * Gexdes, H., 
G^chichte des deutschen Volkes zur Zeii der sdchsischen Konige, 651-709; 
Geroes, Geschichte der salischen Kaiser und ihrer Zeit, 449-564; 
Gerdes, Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit 5^-643; • Stutz, 
U., Di> Eigenkirche als Element des mittelaUerlich-germanischen Kirchen- 
TTi **^**®**^**'» James Westfall, Feudal Germany chaps. I- 

, Luchair^ a.. Social France at the Time of Philip Augustus, chs, i, 
\\r ' Munro and Sellery, Medieijal Civilisation, 18&-201; 

Waite, G., Deutscheierfassungsgeschichte, VII, 183-301; Garreau, L., 
L£/a/ social de la France au temps des croisades, 365-426; Imbart oe la 
Tour, Les Paroisses rurales dans I’ancienne France (1900); Imbart de la 
^Ifctions ipiscopales dans Viglise de France (18^) ; Koeniger, 
M., Burchard von fVorms und die deutsche Kirche seiner Zeit (1905); 
Hai^k, a., Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, III; Stutz, U., Geschichte 
es ktrchlichen Beneficialwesens von seinen Anfdngen bis auf die Zeit Alex¬ 
anders ///, I. pt. i (1905) ; Thomas. P., U Droit de propriite des laxques 
^r les iglises et le patronage laique au moyen &ge (19^) ; Schreiber, G., 
Kurte und Kloster im 12 Jahrhundert, 2 vols. (1910); Lea, H. C., Supersti- 
twn and Force; Lea, H. C., Studies in Church History. 346-391, 524-74; 
Blatchford, a. N., Church Councils and their Decrees (1909); Smith, 
A. L, Church and State in the Middle Ages; Viollet, P., Institutions poli¬ 
ties de la France, II, ch. ii (valuable bibliography); Packard, S. R., 
Europe and the Church under Innocent III. 

The Church as a landlord: 

Many of the above works. Compare the bibliography to ch. xxviL 
K6tzschke, R., Studien sur Verwaltungsgeschichte der Gross-grund- 
he^uhaft Werden an der Ruhr (1901); • Coopland, G. W., "The Abbey 
• Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, IV; 

N., The Economic Conditions of Ramsey Abbey (1898); Ady, S. 
•» Church and Manor; Lodge, E., “The Estates of the Archbishop and 
^apter of St. Andre of Bordeaux,” Oxford Studies in Social and Legal 
History, III; Hale, W. H., The Domesday of St. Pants, introd. (Camden 
ix)ciety, 1858); Jessopp, A., Studies of a Recluse, 143 ("The Land and 
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Its Owners in Past Time") ; ST£¥tNsoN, /. S., CAron/fflu dc Monasitrio de 
Abingdon (Rolls Series, No. 2)* introd., secs. 78-80; Otronidc of Joce- 
land of Brokelattd (King^s Gassics); Riley,, H. Rcgisttrj of the Mon- 
ailery of SL Albans (Rolls Series, No. zS), voK HI^ introd, pp. xxix. 
Xjcxvii; Reiciill, O. J.. "Churches and Church Endowments in the Elev¬ 
enth Century,'* T’l-aiu. Assoc^^ 3160-63, 

Priests and people : 

♦Tayloh, H, 0 „ The Medieval Mind, 1 , eh, xx; TfluLMijJ 

Lucy, "'Popular Preaching in the Middle Ages," EnphiA Hiitorkol Rett'eto. 
VHj 25; * HrVSKiKS^ C- "University of Paris Sennons in the Thirteentli 
Century*" Amerkan Histoneal Ret teii\ X, p. i; JIyric, John, Insirue- 
tions for Parish Priests (Early English Text Society* cd. Peacock, 1902) ; 
CuTTS* E, L., Parijh Priests and Their People; Harnack, A., History of 
Dogma, VI* 108-115: Gasquet* Cardjsal F. A., Parish Life in Medinal 
England; Ric^ajuison, H. G.* 'The Parish Gergy of the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries." Trajis. Royal Historical Society, series HI* vi, 89- 
128- Jessopp, a,* "Parish Priests in England before the Refomiatioii/' 
Hineteenih Century, XXXVI, 46-SS (also in his Studies of a Rcctnsc) : 
CouLTOJj, G. G * "Priests and People Before the Reformation." 
rary Xnfew* XCI* 795* XCII, 71; Hewleit, M., "A Popular Preacher in 
the Middle Ages," ATiHe/rewt;! Ccnfitry, XXVUl, 471; Smith, T^)UL«I}^ 
Ll'CT, “‘French Preachers of ^e Thirteenth Century," Edinburgh Kerinu, 
CLXXIX, 537i Smith, Gerical Life in the Thirteenth Centurj'" Dabltn 
Rezdew set vii j; CoOLTON. G, G., "‘A Revivalist of Six Hundred 
\ears Ago (Berthold of Regensburg)* Medieval ser, I, no. 2; 

SvHDNDS, J. A., The Age of the Despots, appendix iv; Lecoy de la 
Marc HE* A„ La Chaire frangake au moyen &ge; Rosi£kes, R, Rtch^ches 
critiques ear nisloire reUgknse de la France; Wall, T, C, An Old Ena- 
iish Parish. 


On the preaching of Crusades, see: 

•Laav DE Ma,che, a "La prWiut™ d* Js croisadD au XII!* 
sicek, Xnnif gueinoni XLVIII <tgoo), 5-^. .RoE.ia- 

Vf 

The Church and poor relief; hospitals; 

liaiu, XII, 734 (on hospilals) ■. Qwritrly Rn-ino, CXCVII, *64-04 ■ Mac- 
liopttaHjr et la ekarilp i Pari, an Xltl* /Ina,^- 

Cwv, R. M.. Thr iU^irval Harfital, af OW £«3la“j ■■Ill} ' 

eval Hmpitals," D,Min £n™. N. S. XL 

in the Middle Ages," .Vine(fn,i* Ccsliirv X'W* is? jo* r^'’ 

f/.'lls?yo/Soni(B(.Vj,;LeGaAKD L S,.J- J" 

(,001V ““"D, 1., iPHaitLs-Dvii tl d, Irprasrriei 
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Church corruption: 

•Taylo*. H. O., The Medieval Mind, I, ch. xx; * Luchaire, A., So¬ 
cial France at the Time of Philip Augustus, chs. ii, iv, vii; • Lea, H. C., 
Confession and Indulgence, I, 240-49 and passim; • Lea, H. C., History of 
the Inquisition, passim; • Lea, History of the Auricular Confession, passim; 

• Lea, History of Sacerdotal Celibacy, passim (and see review in Quarterly 
Rn'iew, CXVII, 514); Sedgwick, H. D., Italy in the Thirteenth Century, I, 
vii; Brewer, J. S., Opera Ciraldi Cambrensis, II, introd. liv f. (Rolls 
Series); Coulton, G. G., "The Failure of the Friars," Hibbert Journal, 

(*907). 

The heresies as expressions of social and economic unrest There is no 
monograph upon this subject The matter will have to be found in the gen¬ 
eral reading. 

General references; 

Munro, p. C, The Middle Ages, chap, xxx; Acton, Loro, English His¬ 
torical Rei'iew, III, 773 (a review of Lea's Inquisition) ; Lea, H. C., Sacer¬ 
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■n France, bpj; pf Lower Aija9z‘asaa b 7th 
eenlurr, ^3; oreamlBEioa Biul ^crtOKoel of, 
ej 3 ; ecfuution under BeDedmEine Rule, 
■43'+4: ngbi of mdVDwSM. or«, 14*«■ 
uiariutLon of loiuti of, hr t-hdrSer 
Moftd, JEj-Ed; luppreviioo of. b/ Phdi? 
AujfuiEiu, 643 

Abbor, 4 bbot«; obwpe of craESEinjtfea. bj 
FrariViab, 304+ ap Frcnitb fewd It oriel, 474, 
u titidbtilden, ijt: ti twuIi, bs.^l 

of, £41: dEi^lcd hr brigumi, 
aje;. dutLei pf, 6ffl; feud with fruiubt/, 
331; feodat etitui of, Ln Ftankivh £tti- 
pire. UEb; Frankiih 4» LimJed pro^rrietoe*, 
aoo; Oermao Oppore reform of fleor/ 
IV, }Di; piFti EP, from, ipnperial bie b/ 
Izppii the Profii, 34j; ■nitilu Carphopui 
proprieurr p/iEcm, 3M; in tl/eapiiue mon^ 
uteriei, 173; fstimkdation of pduII pw 
pricton In Mb oenEarp, ajj; DuUif/ 
ruling! gf copneil of C^ulecdon, 141; pp* 
ppHtion pf E/unline ip reformi of Leo 
III, e£o; powm of, in ncpemetiM e^ 
naiticifin, 14J-44; itrife with biilw^o vrt 
landi, 340; ui^ pi bbcilll bx Cbarlc- 
™«ne, jjfl 

Abd-erlUlinia lilt httLIdl aqueduct, S 4 Bf 
govomment of, S47; Sp^ib kbaJiif, 339 

Abyaaipu: Axub penetralioa into, tpa; 

JuitiDLan’a aLtUooc witb, tb 6 ; Romwi 
rclatiuiu with, 31 

i 4 ccofw,_ obicRre olui of freerDcn, 754 

AeePaatipg: Eferelppmenl pf, aJE 

Acre; atUeked by Bibirf ot £(?pt, 44^, 
capture pf, to iJ^B, pa;: conniet btCvccn 
Cenoa and Venkc and Rii* at, 4 TIi a'l; 
■n IJtk eentory, 4J4‘ Ir*li 4 n fpadaeJn 
in, 404: raerefumti of MaririlLep and Tdont- 
peUier ai, 434 t rHuvety of, ia third eru- 
■ode. 414 

Acre <tiind tmiiVt Prijda of terui. 730 
ACtok. Louoe on inniKoee of property in 
fordil 703 

AdalberE^ fiSiopji pf LaoaE hii 
of tPciErfy, pp; 

Amh. or Eaiwcaj Gm-Piin biitprian: on 
Llnniarle, 340; on Swed™, 343 
Adept AraUe uaval baae. 37 e; eomroefcial 
impoitincc of, jsS 


.liudoLph, coupf of lloilftcm; ooWriei of aetr 
tkra founded fw, jPa, 311; recovery of 

'-■□It proVLOCea, J 4 P 

^dprfjib, t/po of land tenure In Spaniib 
^arL, ajh 

Adriatic: factor lo Venetian dcvriopEnerit, 
jiB: origrih of nainee of porta on. 17L 
Venetian J^urladittiun pver, jda 
^dorfioriSj Jay-book in itotnan banka, 44 
AjvdcaEe tdJopfofKJ, flooa^F:, vopm Kcuiar 
offidai of chiirch, jjj, O35 .. 

AdvQwion: CtarlernafiiB’a ppucuion of, 34|1 
invportarKe of. in rural Eooaliliea uiuler early 
Chmreh, Hj; in feudal age, 631:: rlgbl of, eu^ 
forced bj Frankiih unblee, 317 , 

a fotn of Kornan propnemrifaLp, 

^geau ardiipelBXOT eoaiml of eommeree of, 
by Cpmtantiflople, rs 7 
.iEgtin Seat Cbarlea of ,\nion'i deaigni m, 
459 ; Vandal ptratei lu, 117 

A^lriC; bia HKhI Iheory, 7P7 

JCP ^trroffr , - . 

Arnita: aoqdartLoni of Nprcnan Kingdap 
454; Arab eaiM)tieU of, Epi-pe; Arable 

peneiratiDQ into interior, ahS-yE: benefitj. 

u'Qin iCofnan toJCh dq KrlKr idtujam 

from, iDtP Spain tin tuh 7 ^ I tab), jS'- 
bound lo Europe by Ueoiterraneau, j; 
UfEaniiue adminiitrahpu of, tug; CarJuge 
aa a IHerarr cemrr, bi; eommerce. rndui' 
try, agri^iurc of Roeuau. S-EJ, If, «?“: 
Encrcc of Spain wiE.b, 3S0: oommeree of 
Vandal Afnea, 11a, 1 J i deeUne pf, 
ii-ta; ppoatiit bereay im $t: 114-10: ^ 
■entivEy Tnuic aature of, 11:4; tif 

tiUvra, xo; export of vbeat from, ip Rome, 
4; FaiiPiiEe eooqueet of, j**: Genoeie trode 
tfl, 449 : gilda IP, la; crieraiicni aciEnat 
Roman Einpire, ii#, batred of Byaanlrne 
ride In, ipo; imperial &ic in, appropriated 
Vandal kinai, loj: imporiMce of 
Tnnia in, id>a: luHuenee of, on VaaMli. 
EEj; inftnenee on Rontan pglliiefl, 10; Ju^ 
|inLan''B crUHiii^ 9 fi ■ ■ ^ i monofieLy 

in, jj-jj, 3,6; mercianw from, at fur □! 
St, tiilei, 464; loonaatieiiM in, 143: Moor- 
■ah raid* on. n: penirtmee of Ptmin 
■peedi in, ti: I'laan trade in, -isn; P®« 
urbor* on cqait of, 3; pruapeniy of, 
■Wed by Coprtantiue, lEt protperrly cf, 
under Mobammedan ruk, 193: poial iw" 
BTedleuie irK lO'tiJ lelaltoni of ,:Vrag« 
witb, 5*3; Temiaiioo of taiea by Hononua, 
43 t riVa] of Einrpt ** iranarr oi koibc, 
4; RomauiiatLoo of, 9: abip-^iEding m, 
lot alavery in, ip; aeetu eonditirn lu, 10 e 
S piniah Araha' re^tioaf with, 3^; ipread 
pf Chriattanity En, 37: Synkn loflueoiBe eh, 
1 S*t trade rdatipna wrtb Arab^ tSa 1 
Vatittal inraainn of+ 14 : Vandal land act- 
ttcmeol in. E04 * , , 

Agobard. BLahop of Lynni: antoSnnJiiaiB 
of, itS; iKMiilliy lo Berubud of Sep- 
limania, aSo; 00 "poor PEwata, * 5 S , 
Afririan iStt aim AgrinJlure): Hpronoa 
Code flf L« fll. 179: mfloenoe of bertnet 
nu agrarian reBoJutim, Ba, tt4'tb 
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Afi-lictJtan: uuMtf Fneki on Kbiqc. ju; 
vuoiu Slava, ^4°: vnonc Siara ia Dtuh- 
bne £isfi 9 i^ .J?4; bactw4f'diii«4> aU 
Cbriaiivi Spain, badrwantixij af, 

in \'iii^fai« Spaiiij HI; CanliDfuni, 
^T7'<9, -S 6 t 3331 dllff OHUpatLefl oF mo- 
nuiic ktCih Aja; CiitcreUv ppddIci and, 
fiij, ^13, 6Efl| criiLi La Ktianan Elnip^rc, 
ii‘, _ derar pf. EFi Cn«c UEbiler Rafflaa 

o^iiuEiont eH; dccCtcie eh 

[leelinjr lh Falinitc E«i^, jftj- 
64^ dccJilH' of, in jlh CcnEurj JtaljF, (iB; 
dcaii^etinn. of. jo IfytiBtilW E^fHPe b? 
mraitcra. 158; dcrtlopmEnt of, ld Lain- 
bardr afirr ijSj, jM'. °f- ’R 

Roman EnpiK-r di of chd^ 

pctiny with arnimeroc mnd LaJiuixy aEtor 
Cfotury, doai. cJIki of dfoufht aa^ 
ii: Ecypi, Icnurcd Antt^ 1^4; 
Canaan aKrinilEurc u factor Ln miintLgoa, 
AT-fl^E Grtak traatuoi on, jo; uBprav^ tx 
mcKiutioim, las; improvcnKiii of^ in 
Fttsct m :jlh flCBlLlrr, 474;—in IJth 
wntory, 49G: in K^alifatr, 

fa. jdi; in Draantlnc lOth 

ftij 148’, tn Eaix Cannanv, ji^, taj; in 
jth tcntuiT, 35; is Friniiiih CjUJ* ail- 
in HunfarTi 5 JJ: En Irttand, J79- 
80; LQ [roland. 148, ijt; in 
tn Hobaffiltiedan AftiM, jSfi 371; fn 
Mabammcdan Sjudli, tn Rcnoan 

AfriEU, g; In Raman Emplf^ ?; fn Rdeiud 
Spam, ij'ijE in Savon Ccnnuy. 184; 
in PHnbtrn Arttiiu, iSji to 

Swoden, S4s; iflAmengn gf raOMJttciiib On 

0T01 l^ing amoDf Hum, io 4 e manuai 
°ti. °7 C*to, JO; medieval ouuu^i of, 145; 
Uoortib, la SpflTn. $47-48, *581 of rtrfv 
Cer^Di 87-88, fl*: an dofoiibi fif Prunk, 
iHi CTnjTch. 400 : on Rtiue, 1 $; pfad le* of. 
la ^17 imnattErici, <40^41; p^Ofrcn of; 
in I»ter Middle Afot, 734-3+, 749, 804. 
M, profattnlion Eo laport preducta of, in 
Roman Iraly, tfi; promirtrd in Gitil bv 
brat moot*, itviwl of. In Ort<^ 

Halx, , El^oo; Rocre+n methyl. 
eC 7 $e; Rpoian writoi^ on. 09-30; aUtui of 
Roman peauntT7, jo; irmtiK On, f™ 
Mifo, 49 

Aon Of nbandotinl firma In lEoman 

CDfR-rtri ^1; nEoliizwl bjr Gr-cflary J. tis* 
DCnpied ^ Cornum, 94 , lot- SUt 
bcTUcd -Mj hn EC7U:M'iac 

Alario, Vcn^liiB clideftain: dtinaodi; landi 
for pe 99 k. E»; inflOEOto of lull io' 
TRHOn of Ila]/ Bn Gaul Hid Africa, U3. 
It S',—on Italx, Bid 

AlbriTOiiiao*, Iwrfrtici of Hniihrm Francrt 
"MUi-t. 433: vetutvfan diet 

■ dOcuolHit on nJd cJElcaLuia 00 
uCEed. 791 

^Idip, clui in XjtmhaFd Hcirc^, j sj 

Alwpo; UiEEluirtj of, ig; capEurnf tj ilo- 
Auntnedan*. 188; comnwroc of, 340- mr- 
chanti of, I94 

A 1 c*«ndr«. haic for tram-Alpim trade, jaa- 

foundiTif of, 44S 

AJerander lU Pope; Alnaandria named 
■tEdr, 448; Bull of, netlbonuii pepper, 

Scimii, ^Rcinan etnperofi and 

rarlbj.a, 4 Hnltrol of indurtTT tx 3j' 
prcKcetcd ChniitiaEi cemcferici, 59; ,Biae 
of Dwn #7 under, 41 

Aleaandna fjfp flfio tlXpE): oarioiic tn, 
^3E « nava] port, j*i; Citilio mer' 

cbonti in, j6j; ehtef OHOmroefiJ: ritr of Rgi 
man EnapJri, JE j i;btef pogt of idot 


Alcnandria church p i e par t j in, jbj 

Htpoqncrrc and induiEi-x ot, undn Bxuo- 
liiiei, oonnKrec undoT Arabi, 194; 

eommerei^ BCtirftiea af biibop Ceoriv of 
uppadocia, yji Commernal Importance of^ 
dnrifli eruiade*. 441; oontnilled wm- 
nwreiallx by Canituuingple; tsri drriioe 
pf population in late Roman jirriod, sj; 
CKpotfi. train to Arabia* i4i; ftifian met- 
nduiiti in, in inth cralurx, jjoj Jewiih 
RUinm bjf mania, t 4 H nurktli ol, 

141; Non-Mohammediiti Enermiaigu in, 194; 
pjTtfaperitx under PatiHiitca, ifij: Spaniih 
wjvti Hrid irii JQii #Ue of cxrtr ^urch 
IB, Ms Wkk itlUULiifKtunfr in, 
trade with ^Iv Jn jih cetiEurx, 1J4; 
trade with SiciJ^, 451;—witb leutborii 
rran«. 453, 484, 48$: Venctiani in, 

tg?^ 

Alciioi, Dxiandoc empeinr; aUeacd aoEwal 
to ^nt of k^ndera for aTd aaitnrt 
Turb, jBpi, lefonns, jj]; leeka aid of 
JJ>: tardiTit priviltfEi graated 10 
^eucuani, 133. 33, 

aii^b* III, flyainiiag emperor: laxca Vetie. 
liana, 4,9 

Alfoofo vji eipaiuioa gf CaiHJe under, 

Aliens X of Cubic (taja-ftf): proiperitr of 
^artili^ Spain under, jj8 

AlHiua^i, German ui^: eotutuered bx 
r ranki fin 4pd), 199; fitnn a canfedcraer, 
99 1 ju Fnnk armx of Datobeit, aij; rnm- 
of, 14; icttlf In AUace, $1 

ooinmon tand in earijf German 
viUaio eommuniiy, 9a; in Lombard (talxT 
3id 

AJW, alodii earaption from Feudal cbjigi- 
EiOfily ^ 1 “ 111 ^ J^rCf^iDEWk Giulp 30ST 

waniJif wd derivation of ward, 709. iwte 
pf PsftimE ercCU narku ball * ai 
La Rocfietle and fJien. 477 

I*™* fXer [ffi2 Brenner. Great St 
Otmard, Litile St, Bernard* Mont Ccai+ 
St Gotbanl, Splugmlt and LaoitaTd 

«hei, 344. Mfurol 9f, by duiie of 

G*™»P trade orer, agoi. ago, 
road ayiiem in, »9; wiiitern 
bcEa by Saneena in loth OEnbiry. 311 

A pi; Commerce ever, abx 48 . 

iUaace: part of Roman Gemuiiy. t+j ^Ule- 
MOhl in, Jtj pouHiiaax of St. Gall In, 
03J; KOBiln roadi m. u; lOwm of. funn 
cHx Bcanifl (in i4j 8), jt+j trade «f, in 
mil eenttiry 484 

,*11010; oapaited frean Egypt, 16a; tn Spain, 
^Jenbard trade m, +44; EBMEioned 
Vr 'S!' * ^paunje, aSjt rirfi drocaiu 
oi* m Aria Minor, ftoj trade at Glum- 
Flafi, jBj* trade bttWceii 'Tunti aad 

Fi** 10. 449 

AtMJBi coqimenrtie w[[h IdobaniEnediJi Africa, 
i-'Wllb Egypt, igj; effect af 
Amwc U'^wer on, 318: Lembardi never 
eapttir^, ijfi; navil strength of* 11J: 
ortenti 4 luauriu imported through, 3 j8. 

JJj; pdgri™ for Holy Land at, 388: 
ifcied >7 r*iH (in I[35), 

E'RI of, ijd; Totiti of, 43j: trade will 
ByianUiin, 3*1;—wltb ConWantliuiple, 
430;—trill Syria, 3^3; 

A^utj, Klflg'of^^eraialtra fii£4-74l: dc- 

jL *1^* comuicreid chaner of Ceoam, 44O 
■'^fr FtoiJfA ajjr artiele of trade 
kb!?!? J German I, 93 found in 

UFF toi jj hy ^jcrpt- b6i r 

ic^rW Ihto VtadaJ Afriea,^^ North 
^r™r iradic tn, 546; irwjg gf in. 
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AntbroK, St.: niTfisCited ieUure oi tirop^jf 
of uacln leiuyJ'Cli, r:;i campkaitli uf 
ot eturcli’* ebiriiyr Jpplflrri itaP- 

.tofWft farPIJ, Jp: fiTora) iJormwLi cl 
cburcbn. tfl: influent* on fpmJ of mo- 
14j; cfi ooniiecuafi of 
with 1ri4?. ; 4 H pcFtriTwi tartar 

in (leniiiuic TuLg^aijofti, s^; ulifiasii 
kadwihip vl- 71 * 

Amicoi: Kquirrvf by Frcneh i;rnwii. 
mcrChAItta ot, eont^ 
loreaEix cwjifeineni tn i-Jji, M-Jl. pttagM 
by Norttmen^ j'j ^ ^ 

AKiiiaicitJ itAKrLUJttiJ. Roimiv but^sn- 
deKfibea rici iinoD* Ctmtuni in KMnt 
Lin jfl'rS. joi Jei^piioa «t 'be Hum. 

lOb t bit ptraaitAl rtliJKffl, 77; on sinpertrf 
Jutian'* relief of laxatim lb Caul. 43 : ofi 
tiu~nu.a duJibc- at [owni. no patn-' 
moBita of IIiHnui Knatarial au», 33 
Amu»cta«tl* in wcdiertl nonirttneat 64* 
Abanchy: luiilnj: of. In (ftb cenlurT. J™i 

prcv^is^iJil ftlfc fiirffl JIiOTI 

ririmci ?oJ , ... . ■ 

AnuLuiuii BjiibtLD*. crap*™-: abcit^n 
iJw ekritar^yrum, aj; increaM of «r(ffl«n 
under, 16^ 3 ?ot lecLilaiion rcKoratar 
frebmm. joj refan^i cf, i ifr. if? 

Anopaat »■ a port uwler EoHtMfr 4 .. 1 ; 
januae coBtroJ of, >a6i nwrtii^u of, tn 
CoHatantj tiiopl*, aJa. occnjiien by Eauem 
rtBjwror in iiGa, 4iS I ■ 

.^ndUUFiaT otLinaie of, 547 i an ye on pi., IH 
Romaa tiBin, ij: prodmU of,^ 4 S 9 T nob-. 
iK4a .af, Lnviled UnhamDcdan invaiioci ol 
S^ln, iflii , ^ 

Aoiftu: Cbafka of, 4S*. 45S: 

J otb CCbTiiry, 3*5 i mi»lTirT*d 0 J ™i10 

Aufuituj, 476: fat™ lb. ;W:. Ftinlu W' 

19 C 14 Xtd in^ und-cr RjQiBJiEL tBApifth STp 'pftM' 
ferity of pneinn! of, in tatb smtury, 474 7 
wine Inde af. 474 

Anmoli o/ FifldloorO- Ciicd, JOS 
AbmIt df St^ flifrtjM,’ died, aij, 34 '; on 
■cHHatLona of brisanda, 713 , 

Aniutca; u a lOnTCB of miut revenue, 

aboELiliod by Heraeliui. i??: connn^ 
ued by popca, ij 5; !□ Aleaaadrta, 5J. '*>: 
In CornMnliboplr, iOa; inereiied ^ ay 

i uninlaij. Ijo: public tarseia tn MKietll 
Lome, je; under Oatrofalba in Itafyi I 
AbJlnilielt xale of, by laaCHUeiiea^ 641 
AnBcliB, St, Arebblihop of CaaiefburT: *" 
aerfdam. ^ „ 

Antioeb fJrr mire Syrfa): wpfurtd by "«■ 
atonB lb jth century. Sao; CbnutJc cm- 
baary lent to. uader itomani, yj, ao; 
iburcb In, btaUt by Comtaotint, *71 ewa- 
dl of, yfij eirtbqoaJie in, tyi; Cenoeae 
cnAnbcmat privilein in, 44b; imporSaiw* 
of. In. Romnn Empire, aa; m^bnata ot, 
ifu} ^lobacanedui c*p[irre of, i 8 «: pro*t*r- 
Ity of. 36i-iai retitrturrt by Byianiine 
Ejnpirt, j 4 o; relatlotii wilb Acaion. 485 * 
Hclcri by Riba™, 41b; ue^ of, tn First 
Cru««dc, 3fl*; illb prtjdvciiao in. 4*^ . 
AnUniine eftiptrOFi: inprnVMWnt tn adotm- 
iltraiion Ot fiac under, 37 
Aalcnimn Fin*. Ramin emperor: eompleiM 
coiKiuest of Brititb, 141 eiwourtjed ili»p- 

Antwerp^ burned by Nora*, ey*: olofb .ball at, 
477; fnlre uf, iSI; iruwih of, m 111 * 
Uidrllc A(* 4 . $06 ^ - 11 

Aooti: biK for Iride ortf Moni Cntu fai*, 

Apprerttlecat re^nlaeloo* loeerBlnB, in Parip 
In ijlh oentufy, 4fij: rtlitiun with nm- 
ten. 751 , 

rfpnCHfiirj, pioneer etearmKi, 73 ° 


.\piiJi*: briiaodi^e in. 715: ByiintuM vmir 
trnracut of, jasi conliecllioa of, by i-eO 
III, 137t Sormin conquest of, 3**1 P*P" 
puscuioiij in, 134 . . 

Abuedurt: at Uedlni, ipb; coniirciHed in 
>*ri» by Fbiiip IJh 477! deitruetioo of, in 
Goibk Wir4> i 3 a'J 4 ; lo C7PTO», jii m 
MabammcdiB Spun, 54®, in ^ poutatm 
j'iji'lMi, 1^37 repiired by Theodortc, 'a' 
AoHikia: bale of Homia comHime wnli 
Ccritianh a, m; TringCti from. Be* to 
liawne from lUTiitooi of Jib «W °u* 

.4qgjti.Lne: > ^leipruO. of Roipan CiuJ, 1j: 
caaqncrtd by Cbarle* Martel, 113: peate 
of Cod in, 6*3; nlijbt Gertnao tanimflee 
in Bg: VLilfu'lu binsdoia In, 1I0 
Anbii (the country): aodMrt econuEay of, 
1*3-34: Christiana Lo, 06 : ifeoiy of 01 ■ 
rlnllurc in, Jt: influence of ICOfTnpby of, 

on iloiiuaiBManLiiii. 183: nWe» 'fli 
bobulatpon. iSj: j>re«-.iTe of populitum >n, 

I Bo: piodoeti oC JSS. 5 s8 , 4^4; relatwm 
wilb ,£[71)4, 167, Romo relaiumi wiut, 

ai; siec nf, ■ 6j 

Aralu: urieullurwl wntam inwnt, 3 °;; 
cienl Titeraiure of, iSS; at e^Tt of 
Fredeficlt II, 447: oulaalic Eirt Africa, 
1^21 WiQue^ &T Tl^l-— 

1B7;—of Spain in, ?ii, jB*:—of Syrta, 
iBb: coneLueata of| jjSi oontroJ of eailejii 
trade rouEoi by ie* and Mod, i ?*■ 
noralii'iBff inflaeocc of Cireeft and Feruan 
civiliFatlub OD» 103 -^ 3 ? -ethnic nnitjf p(, 
iSst (corrapbert iHioni, 375 - 7 *; impor¬ 
tance Lb Lcvintine pomroercc, iss: 'n 
Efypt. ' 04 - 97 ; In Far 373; ■" Syna 

IB Roman lifttei, tg: Infloenee of enviroa- 
ment on, 163-^: inflaene* 'on nuoanll 
devclopmeat. 7ji; influenee on wulh ^ 
Italy, ja?; influean* npoo adminia^ur* 
■nit;i Euiions of XeruLui Italy Bbd SLefl y, 
414: mltratory Baltare of, iBj: iwnetraM 
b-Laierland of Africa. jtB-yt: peiwiratHm 
of Asia by, 371-75! rtyalry. with Iwber* 
in Spain, 54 X 1 Irade with Coo atan Into pi C, 
337]—with Italy, too; warlike ebarac- 
ler of, 190 , 

Araaon: ooquirei Mont pell ter, 484; nnu 
^cLtiib yeapera, 419 - 1 ™^ 

Xavarre, 55$: character of pgpulatioo, 5531 
eonirnerce Of, in ijlb eeni-ury, 5*51 enm- 
petlllob with Genoa 363; deyrfgpracol ef, 
jto; fonnatlcib of kinidum. fn; rclalmn 
wilb Pisa, 4*1: rlyaEry witb Caatile, joa; 
union wiih county of Parcelofia fin ny?). 

1^61 p 

Archltcclnre: deedopjnent of Ici Frame lu 
ipEh century, 30®; Franklit, 213: Frct^ 
in Cyyra^^ 411^4 iTiflumte trl Gcnun 
on, J15: in SaJtoo Germany* jpo; pstn, 
bard, i-'*; of c**tlea. yt-g; of ehurcb in 
lltb centuryT *7 1 , , 

AKDaea, LauiiaT of. ebrowelcr: oh cnild 
ffiortalily, 718: 00 fair at Ardrea, JM- 

.-free, wicchoutea eJiyor rir^ aei 4 

A rpentOFi'i', Sanua money cbanferK t 34 
ArmrfilrFr, ailver oolu* a 19, 404 
AntnLsiti, early bercay. ®t-®S+ 'j!St ''S- 
Ariftoeraicy fjer oTm hobility. Nobfeij: and 
^Uic -office ia FraaMib 04 luI, 404! “■ 
eeBdaney of, in Frankfab Gaul, aojl jbar- 
acier of feudal* 703, 707! ooBcEtatsd bf 
Tbeodoric* iig; detdioe of laaden, leia; 
dratetim of, ■* Haly in B|b c«iTutt, 
fomented diueniiofi m OaSrwmbie TIaiy. 
jjjl formaiiiHi of urban, ySy; rranv. 
■lb, eai: Gillo-Romaii, aoi; irowlb of. 
in Frutkiib Ciul, , 314 -' 5 ! ifi 
Epwfti^ rr?? R«W Ka ccnlui^i ] 4 ]| 
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Ariuuicxicjr new, of 

Grrtuny, 4jj: rcfpic Id mj llfld IIX 
utirfc^ M-erWlitciin*, jq};. Te£iiti4m to eirE]' 
‘Thlirtb, 70; itDitiiin> lui^awDfr*. 34^ 

4^1 ^ 9 ~S,Er J 4 i tridc forlilitden. to, at 

RoitLOn toipirc. j I 

AjIm: namuTTc of. uodcr Romiui Entire, 

■ j: Cci^ocK ratreboniA lo^ 44!; Empor- 

tlim PikdiET FrAiLki, 209; HcfcH Sin- 

renv, jio: (tatulci regulMini rivn trif- 
^74; Srriinf io, 14 

'',n?wfui; utd BjmDTiPo Enijmre. 1601 
^ffer betw^ra fiyn.ortni' Erapi]^ 
HiftuJkij KbiEtfate, jjS: Calklkn intrcbunle 
Eb, j6i 1 rtmuuertc ind prodtKtl of, jfia; 
(^oMCJorelJ br SanKfti, l 7$; efTcvt of 
tbixJ Cruiade on, 417; fiU of, Gormw 

iToopere in ItMFiaJk J.Tni]r ip, ^ig hiopildPi 
□f. uDilrT SoETikp Entire. }4; port of 
KhiJifkt#, jjj: ParUuvi emirfil 
oft diAculr, pa*ffbq|{t7 of Bo4dlti«n 
jn.^ 138; ^ raviEM by Tcr^n*, lyfi; rt 
UhOllJ witb Kipidom of Jrrqialrni, 398; 
Soniaptfatiofl of, ^ I: Sef/ok Turkl E^ 3J4 

AfiBi: export fof bidden bjr Cbarletnafne, 
22j.; nj»Tuiiop of, nraliilblted bj Romao 
Empire, lOj manufaetnre of. o raono^r nf 
Bjruniinr KOTernDKiit. i€ 9 : maanfoinnro 
of, tn Adnapople. irr—ip Rjwbdiiiil KhaEi. 
>«<;. JlJ. js;;, 361,—eq Romaii Gaol, I3i 
of ^Koot. sSjt rtTulaiiDn of manu facta re 
"omar jtoreminent. ay; tr^do in, 
Cbirapkffifte Piirt, jSfl; Venniao tn4e 
with tsTpC in, 3*0 

Aroold of Brncia-: ■dvocitea cpnfLtoatiM 
□f e^nTaitiCk] properly, *89; kcUI phi^ 
lo^opby pf, 78r 

Arr**: ololb bill of, 4,*- ovanofartnrq of 
lapeitn« aft 505; w^cti protj^ieu of, 

Aridf: fief of Kipgdoni of JerpHlnr, 433■ 
f«mone ip, 44$ 

Art: Euoqclkui of eirtj Chrirtiani, 181-24: 
wi ehuteb decHkrailjon, Oyt; in taedTcraJ 
nMoaHerief, <J37t in Sima, 471; of .^rab* 
35*^571 OfientaK 433 

Arti, name for pM* }p Florenet, 487, ygi, 

ArtiiwBi f^er afw Coiledi. Craftimcp, Cllda, 
Indurityl; and ibe Cburcb, atj; apatfiy 
of, 39; Cbriitiio under MntjmmrAan rn1> 
l>94i Ci^ajnQTi ofp in R^tnaiv EEILpirE. 54" 
diuppearanu of f™, in Rooicq Enupire 
3 j: German, 389-90; Til Ttt]y in jtb wn- 
lur^ iio-jt; ip Parit in pit omiury, aOi: 
in F«r^jq tSt* 

AocoticiiHB: tri^b of, 76; io early Chrfi- 
liamTy, Ar 

AaiiLry, PRnrrHoa W, y.s on conditmn of 
nicd»eya.T pexuptry. 750; on ecownio foJicy 
of clfiiTob,_ Sp6 

Albimjnm: indnutTy of, 3A3 

Aiiat Arabia and, 163; Arabic _penrtra(ion 
fd Cmiral. Wnd Io Eumpe a.nil 

Atnoa br Mediterranean, 3; draiHO fo3d 
from Wf»t. jo; rwolution la Weattrn b* 
ilobaniniHU.oi am, igr 

Alia Mijior: » part of Byzanlino Empire, 

■ 00, 16^. [78; biibopTnof in, Sa; DyaantSoe 
taxa l lOo IP, iSfl; eoflimeice nf, in ,itt|| 
cmrtPTT, jAo; ennuTwroiaf operatSoo^ of SJat 
eana Irmbera in, 4jo: early ChriitLajiity 
in Aa; reAnomy of, iq Roman lEmf*, to' 
mdutlrMf in citioa of. jy; patnmarc in. 46; 
Rgotaq roadi in, ai; SelioL Turki Sq. 3541 
■prCM of monaitin^ in, Ijo; the '^leren 
ciliea pf, 58; iradc of loqtbtrn Italy with, 

Attrrt^tt, rural oonatabulary rrtibliafaed br 
Tbeodoaioa I, 48 


Ai^utiMa aXm Coliefia, Gildoli: 

fpfinaiitrti of, in Hidiile A^e*, sysi of 
German niocra, sn; of iporkoaqo in Ana 
Minor in HOOIUI HOira, ig 
Amooan; apuibem liqirt of, Roman calen- 
lion IB Efjrpi, 28; trading port at, i6j 
Artrubaji, important cAmn^rciil dty at 
head of Cardan Sex, 338, 139 
Atoanmna. bithop of Alcxamlna: ebarefa So 
AleaiBdria tmd^t deplomd eompelitiDn 
for cburth edkea. hj 

AR^ ibe Hon: death, 109; rftqUiibop flpn- 
□ lab "'Mirk,” io9> enctioiia from eon- 
qoertd IHOpfn, ipy; {pvaiion of Italy by, 
ro^; leflmaJ al. loA; mode of ] bring, 10O; 
lendi amhaHador to TbeodoilH* II, ij 
Ao^rr {Sff afju Adauafa Vmdelietirum} r 
billiOp of, aa typtul AthTinf bfahap, At A; 
■defeat of Maajrara near ,(in 933), 321; hb' 
pOrtaqcc of,, ip Tlth OCntpry. 499: Tinea 
lit 3*1: riraJry arith Monicb, 
313: Roman oriitp of, tA; town lovern- 
.pf, j8i: \ mrtiae trade with, rsA; 
walled 8|pinrt HangD.rHri«, jSj 
Auni^ 1 mdelaoprum fAp|;ibnre)t Roman 
^ndaliOD of, 16 ; Roman trade eentre in 
I 4 apbe Talley. 93 

Augortioe, St.: attitude toward! aeeotar pal- 
rmua, 83; characterization of, 7'^79E com- 
mzibii of abnae of derical privilevB, A5; 
hii iJ/ mnrdfe Def, yp; fnflBence on rao- 
naatirm, 14a; ■pHtuaJ enqnumto of, jt; 
urtaa that yifia b* legacy ip ebuntb arc 
pleiaiof to Cod, A8 

Aucuttna. Romio tmperoT* 6: aod Armonia, 
24: and Indian trade, at: fiaeal adminia- 
InbiHI o-f, fmntErf fl#p I^4 

Spib uii 4 lcr 4 13 

Alirrltin^ HeouTi jCmiWTOf: nulc nnKbpcaifu.1 
atK^pfa et idmio iairatiye reform, 30 i 
rmdtred Da^ia to Goeb^ 10; eOllie pf 
nwney in time of. ZJ 
,^arcM2, Roman gold eoEo. 01, '09 
Mwram foroirarijiaiifefmtd, 30 
Aurmm ! dehred. yij 

Aultraaia: influence of propn.rta'ry elaaa in, 
zoA, 114; powaiioni of St, GatT in. Aij 
Auaitatia fduke of); betociwa Ung of the 
rranka, 2ij; yait domabna ■of, sit 
Atkina fJcr afro E«ai Market faminea Ea, 
V?”‘° origin of lowni In, ly; trade 
w fUi H jgpgary, 331 

Auter^; peannin of, flji; Roman wRery 
■work! oeatroyed by Allemuml in 14'' atone 
pnarrm In. fiyi 

Aimri: and I-ombarda, loa; Cliar}emigiie"a 
mount of. azt-iA; drive T.qmTijiirdl ilKn 
IT'Tf eH^tel gf raide by, 109; inri^ 
■HHI of EatOfie by, ro 4 , note; pncaauze of, 
™ BulgariiBi, 174; ikrcalco Byrinlirte 
nmfhrr. tya 

Angi^: oggrtr^i;Dn pf firidi# aver Rom* 
JA ”? Tiy-6a). syn: eonagla pf, y(i4: rlec- 
riege of (in 73y>, aij; iic|o 
of {in. Tzrfy, *00 

Avila fSpiihlit bnro walla of, 3«o 


^ewv, ^er: eortupIlBB of FrapotaCa'oa, S4A 
*)*“^*ca fSpaaq); Tiobilily of, tiodrr Vtaa^lhl, 
I to; glrrc gfowipf in, 13; Roman mmcf 
in, T3 

foTaadir: rebel]^ of, fq Reman tlanl, ta, 48 
Baghdad: fewnded, 192; {ndiBilTy of, 33,t: 

pTrih" 

^ybdad Kbalifate; adouniitTation of, 3391 
camraetice I'od -produeta of, jjt-da: roprier 
lyitem ID, ips; exIeoT of, 33 j 
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Bailiff; in inv 4 urral Eifficiat of 

Rodmh tudhl fn^daf, 40: on cburcU 
□;! Fr^atiifa manorf, 

An p«pt 1 t 3 «nnini, ija 
BoilHii oHk»Ip at Cfanmciagnr Fwin, 

BalilvriB r, Ki-rag- af JcniKl]cntI Cmntnrf^] 
ImtV wrib (^cDjtidH 4-I1&: c^Tarlt te rriHq^ 
date Kljiadfim of Jmv™Srrai, irtity 

KlCh CdHu for Bid BJIBL^U TitW (LD, tTOt), 

Dildwin lit Ki 4 E Af Jeruultm,: craDta 
qnartrr iif Jerti'^rnv I& mepsbanu of iijr- 
MkltH t hi t^l I , ^Ol 

Baldwin [El, Kinf of Jcntulemr CKtensHHi of 
CnAitnerclal pni’ilegri to merdiaEit* Mar* 
<ciEE«, 4«3 

BlIeiME liland*. captttpedi bj Sar»«)t, jaC; 

CXpullMHI of MobdnIrirdlJil frofOi 
Dalun pedn>u)a ^Sef afw Byiartine 

'P'TfC, ConABDti tjOfM; Bnlflui-Lajt irvuiotl 

oft i 7 Qf JJS; (kiiEna of llnr? \'T Mpon, 
- 1 ^ 7 : Si 1 i CmturT- a tujniCiJfFpQilit in IbB- 
to^ of port of DyuntiiK Cnifire, 

th; Sin inTuiaD of, 

Daliic Scb; BRtber ffon, 03; Cfittreian 
in, 6 it; ColIttnenHal importinoe ofF MM- 

dlr j\ce», 5014 Frliiui eotnmem in, jat; 
barbon of, piracy in, tradr of, 

^ 5 ^ 7 . 53 ^ . , 

Baiiai\Ift: otnanaitiioii of pcnngatiTc, 71 ^^ 

manoTMl impoBitioni, 314, 7^4: orifin of. 


DanbruptoT; of FlonnlF^c banbhnr 'houKO 
(in of 'Cran. Tavda la Siena, 

■ 

Uankt^ hankom at Slei^ 47a; ocudetB of, 
Iiahan bot^a, 575; fild of, in Flofonco, 
70 >i in FEareii;Co, 4^Ji 4 ^) 3 ^, ■■) Italy in 
t^th oentwrr, 4fS] in Na]iile4, in 

Pudreont JlaJr. 44.J * in Rnijun Empire, 
434 ItatuQ, at Acre, 4741 monailmiH a« 
biinitinr eorperationi. fijS, Ajp; papaL. 4^5, 

491 

Bmlieiiet mte of risbta 73-7; lono of 
urban jktfia^etioo anmnd HMierol town, 

_ 7 flj 

MpanoK; ceaiEiHToial Importance of, 4^4: 
toill inpOard at, 

llatbarUna {St* dfio Geeftian^)'; in formBtion 
of Roman colwatc, 40; occupaMoa of Ro* 
man Empire, ij 

Barbor]' ’CoaNi: Venetian Inde 'witli, 4^44 
other trade ofiih, 43^ 

Bai^lona: ebaraeter of popnlaiinTn of, jjji: 
otutotni of, jdi- imporia of. In rjtb ocn- 
fury, Inanalarlure of Cordovan lealbcT 

nf> J 4 Si: mercbantB of, in Conilanlin^lc, 
443; part of. iq Skili^ci Vr™r* tin ijHjI, 
460; nnien of COiliitX of, mtb AragOb (lo 

11371. J*! 

Bardii bankinf hoiite of, in noreticej 44Ji 
4 ». 471; Operalionil to |lkOE(l«n of Npploa, 

wiclcr Fradrieb frontier fori and Irad. 
mg p^ ID Satopy, >45; adred by IIcTirif 
■M Lirn, jSy 

Bad: Pyundne gov'ertiment in, jjoi Hymn- 
bu Dccupatbon nf fin Ilia). 4fbt foit 
®fi 459 f 48?: Grwlr culture in, in- 

trea* nf InuJc of, dttrinr Craiadeh 4J.i; 
Pierchanlf af, in CorutBntlnpple, 4 ^ 3 :f ori- 
eniaJ irade nf, jjo 

MrooB, are Fcuddity, Nbblu 

Baael: eotnmertuil inportinec of, in n tb «r- 
iurji -^8-1; foma fcarue h-ilfa hfublhanaen 
(tn lr 4 &), |I 4 : Roman, ij, 04 

Imd], St.j altieka liEinoy, 79: complBina 
of abiite of cbnrtb'B obarity, 7^ citonaatie 
rde of. 140; on beimy^ il; oo KtHiiln fax.^ 
4 t»bq, 43 


njail T, Bruntine empetvr; reUtitma viib 
ia L't. 3 tp ; nndool lome of 1-^ 11 f'a r.~ 
frr-'^ iSa 

Baeil If, Bysaodne emperorj ai>d Cbnrvb, 35a: 
grapta IrjtdtPf privilrfoi Id VeOetiBnl, jao; 
rnbiiigBCet Bulpariatii flo lotSl, jao 
Battlian Riik, 140, 14J 

Bavqneof ebDracter of, $JJt fabuJIjTy TO ^nii. 
gntfat, 1 TO; inten Be indrwndeiKe of, 5 5 7; 
Te[a.tboii mitb Moara in Spain, jfO 
Bafca, iraponant port on Fcraiin Cu]f„ 183, 

BartiJert e«Ub1iilKd by fenddity, 

founded in ■autbem FrOitCe after Albigeil* 
aian Cruude, 491 

Baihi: in CoTbie Iidy, i 3 ii in Middle .Xsea, 
_ 4 li. 7 Ji:, Roman, 3?, 44f 45 
D 4 ttle: trtd. bi-, J07 

Bavarti t Caraltriian Rk in, 74 ^; emigration 
from, into Auitria, Jrr,; fanuneo in, 793 , 
7641 GenrianiG oecupaiiDn of, 103. I^im dis* 
iribution in, 534; laid meaiuremcint in, 
7jdj rebcLi agalncl Olto f, Roman 

rple in, id; under Kenry ibr Prnnd, Jll^ 
%LDe in, ate 

Bajnmne; elTcrt of AnglmFreneb nar fifJa* 
^7! upon trade of, aSei fair at, loyally 
to Eneliib erovn, 4A3: f^rt Of erttry fOT 
SpaniM imKlueti boJer FranVa^ y,;:j 
IkaiKJLre; fair of, 47 'f 4 ®^: SLemie moif. 

cbunle at. 471 

Beauvatej Blibon of, eiTabEilholi Feacc of 
God {Fn loa^K fair of, jBS; mpol* 

gnmiqg arupild, <94 

fIcAiuY, FiKir. C. R., QuoUrd, 533 

JSrde, tovrn tU, ?S 4 

Beer: at CliatnpBtne raira, 59^; epnrgmpiioo 

□n medieval manor, 'jraj^ In RHAUAerier, 
Tjd: RTiJtFns of, by Ciatefciana, dib; trnde 
of uretivetL, j,o{.t nje be Franka, an; need 
in parment of feudal oblLraliona, 743 
Boea:. in. MobaurWodan Spam, jlS;—EjCepinf 
amobg Slava, eidt-^keepibf on nicdtevaJ 
tnanura, ^'477 Kumau Treatise on, 29 
Beoftrrg Pnatf, jce Franeiieant 
Sfffuinjtpr: merttrvd bpme for old aud im- 
fAven^ed ^oiben in Flandera^ 

Betrut: fi^adiirAi of merebanU uf MarSeiBcl 
and Moni^llier at, 484: GcitoeK at, arii 
4^6; ailk iinfeilry in, 

Bcliuriui, Byaantinc ■eneru, loa, it;* na- 
33, 166 

Benedict V[ 1 II, Pope: on fendeney toomidi 
brreditabiEily nf dsureb officn, 6tiO’ 
BenetlidbeurenF Bavarian monaUery: weallb 
of. fioa 

BenedktEiie monatterieiT aa ooJnnucre. aa^t 
ocDtiamie decline of, AaiT indoitriei m 
early, 944-47^ jealouar of Frnrikiii biebupo, 
8^4^ roLBTattee _ lo tefoTio, daj: aoppEaut 
Iriili monaileriri, tja 
Benebn fJe# etto Feudaliim>; induam be 
ginnLngs uf, aojt inBuebce bf Cbarlea Mar¬ 
ie] on, Ji 5 *ifpj pevereFon of, 441 
Benjamin of TudeEat OA MontpcllicrF 4S4; 
traveFi of, 4 tt 

Berberat cctnmcret of,, 367; in ^piln, ^47* 
551'r tqvaiioo of Spain by, IpO-Ot; ipvLled 
to invade SjuIti by Spanirli Jeeri ttj; 
never Rpmanized. i 1; ueh Lepila Magua 
iin 364 1 , 9 

fterEEP: epmenereLid gruwtb of, 343: dea- 
CTiptian uf, in^ n9'i 544= eap^i of, S44F 
fioundtog of !■■■ 10751, $43; lienbau mer- 
ehanli in, 545 

Kerlin: develOjtrOiehl umter Albert tbe Hear, 
516; St 3 v«>tC Hrrtgtq of. jej 
Bernard. St± eomplaim nf eaioitipna of | 4 ,pa[ 
legatee, 3,:!; on Frrneb dialects, 304 
Deriiari], Sl, fasa, a(i>j, jaa 
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Bcmju^ gf ScpdfllJIlitT LQtrrefl in SpUajlJl 
^nc tndc, nuititi fatlgwim fnwa 

lomfT fendriiljK J 50 , . . 

B«ftin, St fottoditjoti flf, TJJ; m’ 

dvftriil traupi ir^ rij 

Btnm, loJd hup; TiJni oC, a 9 f^ 4 ci 4 f 8*St 

BcricriT apngtred by AniOP, CMiACit 

ofj 6 j7 ". TorriincT^ it* Gnocw rarr- 

cbuin al. 44fi» miUUfC Dl, 49 ^ 

BifMO, fornt clwinr^ 

0I09II, Riwfiaiii cdck, i 4 — . . 

BifleiT Swcditli pwt. aS^: trade of Firi«i»Ri 
wilb, U4 

BirlfkiB, port in Finlatul, 

Birthrate tSit alta pofnilacign)± anofix arir 
Chriatiani, Gj 

Bbcar, Bay ai-. trade ■□. S9?: wnxlErri alone 
egaat n't. fSl 

BillkOpi acquire Rhmiib toil*,. zKB: 

jtj; Acq.iiire Roman impertal deeulnt^ fio; 
adminitrntHjn oE ettfniutkali property 
by^ 7*1 »fld sJavery, 8*^ aa preaeberi, S95: 
aa varrioeh i$o£ attitude tovard bereayF 
So.Si; beeome mal lancied ]Sr<r|>tiei6r*, iji; 
beeome municipal ofikuti in ytll eeumry^ 
78; CarvlinKiaii nae *1* Jiy-js: ciyil popcf 
ufr under JUaliuiRF fisi etmmmpa] acliviM 
ofh 177 t cOEicewona lo rmt laiH> 

imrurri. CflrrtlpljQD cf, £oj^4; deriintiiru 
uE w Ofd . 6s; dCKriptioP oE, by Annul anua 

Marcdlinu^ 77: tiomaniiJ uianaaemeoT hy, 

jy 6 : dnmis.ina in Rwuan Africa. t9'„ CCO* 
uomic raodvea ofn in war of inrearlturei 
swi egoDomle power of, aM -01 ^ ertaTIl'pilca 
of lenile birtb of, byB: CKlraviSHWe 
oft under Roman Eri^tCf 66 ; feud witb 
RHt feudaiity, aji; fendaUracinu of. in 
France, jia^ 474: iinorance of. ijn; im' 
munitFn of, jn|.; In early eborcb. eg; m- 
creaiEof feodaltzaliofi of, atft' iatimidalion 
of f^uia (be Finm by, aij: low of priei- 
lege* under Julian, jai aetlyiliei 

or. It> feudal epoeb. 30J.; opposillrm tu re, 
fenna qE Henry TV. iot; gpprero (null 
landholders, ajj: OrtllodOs.r of, S7; profit 
in war of ineestitiare. 6 ^; property of. 

recruited ffopi feudal ariitocney, »t; 
relation to early monaiCrries, 140-4 I : reve¬ 
nue of Rbeniib, ;oo; Kculnr aetlwltin in. 
4th Century, Ot; tecolar occupailooK of, 
yS: tcirc abb^tisl liuds. simony of, 

70; tdl risfati of, on Po river, jt 7 
Biiliopru:: Alpine, and commerce, aQit Char- 
leoiamc'a fcudali ration of, 14J; dietriliD- 
tioa at maty of Verdun, 047; forlibcalion 
of Savon, 186.; Frencfa, JO4; fruvcL of, 
jjS; In sib ccnlury, mi Roman im. 
perial estates. Ba; lecol aid ration of, by 
Frank Iffnis. aia-r 4 

Bjeeberden, Swedish port frequented by 
Friilina. art 

Biurko fBIrkat, Soandinivian pari. aa 4 
Black Death fij+pli Europe, yp* 

Black Fra: eommerec of Consianbhoplr witb. 
Tt7i early Certnan trade or, q_i;; feod. of 
V'enicc and Ceinii iu+ 4^^; nnwe* eolo' 
nies on COUt of, 4401 fFCanese trade in. 4la; 
fireelr colonies on, iS-t Npr^e fiiders in, 
181; rclal ion to Roman orieulal tr&dr+ 34; 
V'ructian trade in. 4<0 
Blancbe of C4stile: attitude toward Raato- 
reatlX, 6B7: ryusoOti French Cmsaderi, eJO 
Btockhnuie (St* aite Runsrirde. Caatklr 
itwd by elrly Cejrma.1if, pi 
Rnbblo. Italian uum 4 rtery: indnStry of, jal-aa 
Bdbeioia: eeUtnee of Roman Irade Ip, pa; minea 
in, 7QJ. tr^de retOIiona will] Pranks, 713 
nol]rDH;i^ ion of Robert fiulieard. .i]a; ac- 
Otlim .\ntirch !n 'firaC CTitiade, 446; effort 
tD capture Duraw, 4T7 


Bologiu; befinmUf of town life 10, ^.44; 
cvnaunetMfl of canal at, 44j; furbidi acw 
icttleT'a in town (tn 1^7), jlrG; nrercbante 
qf, ar Niraca, 491 ^ ^nt of Edorard I of 
EnglBiid to, 

Rgna: eoCDioefce of, under Arabs, i^o. y6b, 
4 M 

JSnf krmhitt" efcctcd panib rcpreaeniabvca, 
Jt*: Ic^ cai^ly of ??* ^ 

Bgoiface, St', En^itb HiaaioqiyT m Gcr^ 
many, atj; foouda bis^os-k of Wunburf, 
aya: mooaiAHiea fouiHcd by, raO; moiivca 
in COflTlTsion of Frisia, 444 
BoniEace VI IT, Popc: calkd “infsTniMia by 
ETantc, 1^4: E4.ll of. in tyoj, 410^ 
Book-ke^iicr by Ciiterciani, in Roman 
bAVlfcVw 44 

Bonk at Loadi, Arabic leognplikal work, 
i43 

Book of Paradlic, early hiitoiy vf monaaxi- 
ciam, 140 

Boot of iki Prrfe^t^ ByiapCUiC treatise on 40 - 
mi niatratiMi. ^ j6 

Bondirrii, a apccica of poor tenantry. 74B 
Bordeaux: commeroc With Ernland, JHi Cum-r 
mereial ImMctanoe of, in Roman (janT. 
ij; f»ir of, 588; FranVivb port of entry 
tar Sptniih p^ucta, Jij; jorati of, 784; 
pillaged by Xorsemen, 774; reasons for 
rammcrriif protwriir of, aTP- trade dttr- 
iitg AugfuTreneb war Cin 1344 ,j: 7 >, 481- 
84: wiTW trade of, iu 71b century, T47 
Bomboved; battle of Tin rrzy}, ^41 
Rougia; at ceoTre of Arabic eominem in 
AfriCjL, Cesiaese inde witb, 750; Pitan 
trade with, 440 

BontiQM, ETtiaae uc; on Albiientiin Cm- 
tade, _ 44 S 

Bourgeois. RourreotBc fF<r oIh Bur^liert, 
iown]>T and the Franciscana, 644: cbanctcr 
of, in Italian tovruB. 47-1 i oonccrsious pf 
feudality to. 78)!t djeTriopmcui of. after 
FirM Crusade 40B; in Kormap SioRy. aSat 
in Normandy in itth ceatuiy, 707; in Sorih 
484; in lULitbem Fnure, 48s; i>i 
Spain, ssp; poiilical drmandi of, 776, 771 
Dqarffm; biloOprk of, 304; county of, bought 
by rbilijr I fin ip«J, 1941 fair of, 
iron work of, in Ronuii tunes, ly; synod uf 
fin 107S), interdicts private war, 
Brabaot: nttle trade of, at CThiniptgne Fair*, 
Duke of, builds harbor worki at 
Cuail (iO Iipu], 47St-. indDftries and fmHl- 
DCiB of. 5 p 6: rtmaini of pa^aniam in, stji 
trade- relalirmi with frermany, sojt wool 
trade with Englapi], 464 , note 
Brabaniine*, name for mcreenary aoTdirra. 
.^ 490 f 715 

Brandenbqrw; bPftrnTnn of, Jtp; establish, 
™nt of bilhopric uf, 5 to 3 Qa't-fmwi hg in, 
6tS; grape |T0*Hng in, jaG. 615^ ksa of, 
to Slavp fin 108G), Jin; margrave of, 
alarmed, by rapansion eif Hanseatic I.ESgue, 
Sjo; reconety and. •etllement of, jii 
Bremeri: Archbiibirn nf, tPlrO<IUces 'Ftemlsh 
setllera m Tnarshts arVnuiHl, 5.4 berr- 
(Ttaijug at jaj; CoJr of. 4jj|; etuurtb of 
wm PicreiaE utipartsjiEe of, 487; in Sofian 
ttme^ 498: markets in, rgj; prosper- 
Itnder Saxon lungs. 487-68; trade with 
England. 58:--witb Swerk-n, S4dt walled, 
cB6 

Brenner Pau; oom-meTcisLl Importanoe trl. 
3 t 4 ’ 4 s. S“li St'S; Tutportanee of. 44 trade 
rOnEc in Rentian timei, 16; in Saxon epodb. 
790; Venetian rnerehanii 0.-H- of, 446 
Breaela: cathedral ti-wd foe public meetinga- 
*74; eneloiore movement amond, 8073 war 
with CwmouB fin titol, 41P 
Brealaq: development of, j4G; ptan of, 54* 
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Viiifsthic wdc 4I livi„ 
Cmlinciin ibtiirticA] lof 


Brrvioriitwi Ai^riti, 

119 

Brrvittfir rfm^Cd. 

s^/6t 

BtcwipI': W 1 cliurcb datiuiair 20a;. on manoriif 
6164. i\J 

^rkln, bTick-oukiDft 

brklp«; *t Avi^nnit, «r]jf 

cIciYT tvEd far mtiDiciuncc of, 6 %: (ea- 
«iidilian to Middk in 

Cwt^intua era. aja; tn Lwh^rni^n 444* 
meiileifil regard for, jja; Order of Bnd« 
Rrathcr^ arer EaDhratca mentLanpd 

ia diSarH- muDala, ?&; Ramna aefulwiil 
ariitecrv? mujicLFed la beef un- -4^ 
Brifafidue* hr Rornaa rural a 9 : 

HOK* af, in Middle 5 Ji; an 

maulatiMi in Banan ^iuihtt. ja; b Alia 
Minor under Rocnani laj Sn gth ceptorr, 
a^Oi a?It iDataasr ar, dormi wir af in-; 
ToAilurCr 301; puni fcsuiian ef deotipo pf 
Ranan Empire, jS; on readi in Merarin- 
fian Gaul, /'o; reletiuu la pfival'e war, 
fiai retirained in Gethic Italf, lUff- 

nrrvttd hy Gemian kinji^ 3 » 

Brifaitala: aucdaiiana oi. bdahopi dc- 

[iioird at, 15a; catlle" af. 15* ^ 

Itrindlii: ei part of Becnan Empire. S; fair 
pf. sSPi Crtrt euityrf in, lag, JiB ^ ^ 
BriTaLti. Knmazi. 1 4.. IJ, afi, j 1 , n^; Pnaian 

Irirdc wilh, aaa 

Brittany^ hriiruidaxe Sr. nj: cpmracrte ITl 
oth eentury, atii; Hnuroefoiai relatie4n witk 
Ireland, aaj; faira of, {SS: IP lolb Cea- 
Iwry, 303, JOS, 3 to; moprtery Jn, 

Norte Lovaaian in, ti 6 i ractaS comTosiiian 
of, Romati trade in. jj: wtot-irow- 

■ii{ in, jij 

BroliCTiiT naanha a^ Rotfia.n monnse. 

Brnyeai clech haJI at, 477; rammeree of. in 
i^b ceniutry, 505; trifnrttctela] jmciortafiee 
af, iSt. faira aF, iS 8 ; ^iennete falScy* ti, 
aGi; TfaiiKatbc Leap^ne af, jjp; bw af 
fin iJail, 7 gJ: munietpai trthSictturie sn. 
477: oritin of, Tfi 4 , 77^‘ '^ 9 l of worknTf- 
mea !n {Lr Ita&j, 7ga: wool, trade of, 5 fl 4 
Bronitriek; fain of, 5 ^^ 7 t fprripi nmnrhaoti 
io* fait; biph eullure af, _ ^ 11: _*■ nia of, 
j« Olfo of OriLptwicic; ooilet wilh Siailc 
fin i 34 B)i to pratKt coenoienie, JEa 
Ravea, JaMd, biatorLan: iippted, jjt, rtj 
Bubonic plifnec deciioatian of fwy by, in 
Afh century, 134-^S 

BOcku. Oerman reaoatlli ft E ripoled, ytt, 74 ^ 
Buildipia: heijht of, in racdieral lowut. 7B6: 

an raaoi^ JJi, 7W ^ 

BqJcanan Ki-nsdeip: oomiaeroe tritb Conttan' 
riaaple. lyit mcpaniSoa af, io Hih ceatury, 
176; in rotb eenlun, jj* , . 
BulcatSimat eoAotv af, En Sovtb fufy], 130T 
eomener7il.i pririleit^ in Coflllnslinople, 
lj7t ewtqoered by niiH U, j:rtt enipJM of, 
935: ppvariiHi of Baikap petvinauta by, 
100; nidt by, tag; trade af. is; 

Butnra: ChrlatitipjaaEsim, 176; fooion mtb 
Sian, ijsE vru with Byaaotloc Empire, 

ifio, ■ 74 ' 7 & 

BUfioin early Cermana, pat u nucleut 
of (own, 77a; oieaiiiEif af tem, 510 
iiHanins of letm, 31^ 

Burfffntdr-r tO»n Gw, 7/7 . , , 

nurther* (iw alto Bounoait, Bourveoit>e>; 
absence of. in BiPiidom of JerotalEUi, eoo; 
Hobeoitiufen eppoiitiop to, ito; in Italy, 
46J: of Loenbardy dcOTlpd fpecdon of 
truM an Fa rinr, jiy; rite of, b ulh 
centiiry. 441, 7^5; llTunlE for poUtKU 
freedom iu 3 iliddlE Ages, topporltd 

Henry IV, Jpp 


Burgoo; utbednl of. 3$<i. note, oliortcr of 
(■O SpoJ, }j4i chlrler of fin lOJjI, JJp, 
fair of, sSS 

BurgUPdiapat ArianiBU O'f, 84; defeated by 
FraaliJ, 84: ffuDniih pretntre at;^ g^: In^ 
vavoiT of, wdognLed by popplatiaa iB Boaoe 
valley, loo; latid low of, loj 1: land ■cttle' 
ment of, ipi, 104 

Bafgundy fDtwby af>; develoimeitf of, in 
lath conlnry, 4747 I>uke af, war with 
Martiuia af Montferraf, otjl eoa(»niie coo' 
diliorr of, in rpth oentuiy. jof; effort bo 
toppreu private war in, 663; ( j e n o e ie mer- 
euntt in, 44?: linen produetsaa in. 5P4T 
trOELialpine trade af, 44J7 wioe IfadC' of, 

But^ndy (in Bbanc talLey) t Efonk domCnO'' 
tioo in, LB ptb century, 3 t>; wine of. 
>iL 

BurffssarJe: defiuitiaa of, y86 

Boar, I’eor. J, B,; opLainn po. Slavonic mi' 

gratiana inEO- BklllUl, T74;73 

Bauneu method ^Stt olm BaokiDg, Boob'' 
beeping, Brol^; devdapmeet oE, oJa: 
Geaoeae iuflaenee on, goUv of Cbampagne 
Fiiirf, 6aa - , , - 

ByzaAEine, Byuntine Emptre fjcr nua Ant 
Mirar, fbillcvit, Baad II. CooiiBcnoa, (Coh' 
4tantine, CannancaiHfllc, Cruudea. Egypi, 
Faurih Cruiadc, rconoclajm, Joatiulan, 
Lea [fl, Idturioe, blabainiQedaniim, Niec' 
pfaoeua Phpbai, Pnaiaai, Ruaaii, Syria, 
liwppfiilut): ehartetcriitioa of, 55! CbaHci 
□f Anjaa and, 4fraj commerce and lerri- 
tory of, threatened by Normaitt, 
eommerre with Arlbl, 3J7'jSj Commercial 
law af, 4ya: eowineft ;□ Spain, ilj; eori' 
quMt of. in fcmrib. cmiadc, 4i4‘'7: r^niir 
qpesd af fialy, 177-:$, lap; dehatemtml af 
Coinage of, aE].; decline pf. ai end of dth 
cetiiury, pyr-yz; dp*itfi af Hrarjr V4 
againu, 4S7: ecaoptnic policy of, befirre 
criu^Ei, 540-5Tt cmbuirr to Otto I, igo; 
fetr of Normani^ 43*, oSaJ CkiI policy 
■n, I7p-Jp; dual ly^tem af, 169-70; O^IeP' 
iralipn gf luly, 1^; indottrial adminiitct- 
traO af, 167-71; inffueivce PP weitrra focma 

gl ttaaliorp, s6g; in ytl" “tE Stb eenturje*r 

lyj'Sv; Jpriinian and, 16a, lyr'Jj; MobaiP- 
ose^n atiacki upon, i3$-g4; ivature of gov 
ernment, 314-37: opem bcw trade ruulei, 
1]S-J9; paid tribute to Attilt, ipri CCa- 
uni far siT«tgtb of,^ r6f'f4: reeupcratiie 
enEjay of, 15s; rcltiipn af Alexandria la, 
i6e-^; rebttipaa witb Rauia, 34a-4_8; rt- 
ittigna with coiec, J ro-l s ; Tfttortt^ of. 
4J1: revenue of, 157: Roger H of Sinly't 
attack on, gjj: rale in touthern fitly, 379- 
ji; letHpower of, 36a; serfdam lb, 169; ttlk 
monopoly of. 165; Sttv tnwaoion of, 177-74: 
taxaiian in Italy, i>g; nnder Leo Iff, 

VlfinffiaEi rnal^ Ed, '*Br rvr- 

aia, 160, idj-da 


CuboitrrESj:, lawEt gTidir of SptnEih PWbiUlT, 

Cu^^rtl aurvejfn, Roman: uS*d by Franltt, 

Cadit, MpaLera judge*!. 4 i 3 . ^ ^ 

Cadir: birtb]rfaCe of Roman wnur, Cwa- 
DteUa. 3*i capture af lEn 11621, 444 '- iJj'L 
eaptkirtd by Juilioian, iTi; eoitiRver^m, 
in R^ui timei. ijl «■! of etrly Cbnw 
tiaoiry, s?: trade wiih Stdly, 45 p 
C hen; cammercc in huildLPg etanc, joy; fair 
of, sBS; finaocial cebaniiiorr lh smm, aS®; 
fij^ing industry It, 47S 




T^TDl^X 
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Cnu-+ Jtiljui: nnqufit I^ritafn, i^; 

■tont of Cmii, deacnb^* Urnnani 4* 
noDLid^ SSl ciittbtiilifil devriidml king in 
Anqroii, 441 faniq- oF G^rnnaniq 

mimiiMii, 971 mordi ('-crnun rummenfr 
witb C^ntr 9 J 

CiCiM cw llfifTnucm: on »rfuption of 
Clalcrciani. 072 ^ qn W'e’illli of inon^ftcrKfi 
61J 

Cj»«Alti 4 0 * Pinw- DQ forwi; onaaniuiioD, 
JSfl 

C>lion! bridfc al, 571; c1*|i nuPpos ■!, 494 ; 
fmin It, in Hctoviniiin ic«, lot-; Frinkiyi 
cenier nf ImEn wclTinj, 499; tc-ifilof ofj 
fD Roman linKL 

Cilurljaiiil, MbaJ. uiLBern, 'G91 

Cifro; founded io g 4 o> iv^; ’Gnane cride 
ir«ily eoneoffliiig, 44St Italum mcroPHiit 
colony in tli« loili oentury, j3>o; mo^ 
ArmlMe capiul of £|y}i 4 , 160' proapcrooi 
iingUr Icxtiln of, KKb to IJtb 

eenturin, 5^3 

Catabnai firuntiqc provinoc of iOulkeim 

Ilily, 3^9; cxcriiivq tim in. 

3jo; F 9 P^ lifniuininf oopliKitod, 137; 
|iT0pcrI7 in, ;nt raitnrj, Jij,’; mining in^ 4ll 
Cilais; lutfboT irorlei of, 479 
Caliinaijs. wOolen gild in iNOmieo, 4ij, 7p» 
C^Lfli: burdiqf ItlMUnenT in. ^Sq; oloth 
iodiutry It. Jos, S 94 : flit It, jflAt fortifi^ 

CfifCDlHl cl ly, ara; growlE] qif, apR; in- 
dostrj in ulb ecntnry, 309; ili^oqglhjEl 
agiinit Magyiri, lAj 

Cimcti^ BTeragt li^ m carivini, iM: milk 
of[ a- ili^t food of Arabian tritionnen, 'r&4^ 
raiwd by eirly monk I in Egypt, tjii 
railed in Egypt, 161: ur^nqj by Motarn^ 
in«tin Kile, 193 

Campagna^ ^eqfiXO mo<rua when aqqediJCti 
wore cut in Ath nntury, 944; docmH in 
jiopiLlailon of. in Roman tiEn», ja; 
■Haled by Saficmi. j|jo 
C urpiQia^ fqri/afldw in, Ronin iLuies, jj. 
jS; numaiterki In* I4J: papai boldinii 
m, in 7ia cotilun, tia 
CanJU frooi Kile lO Rni Soa Opmrd by Arabc* 
*97 

CanaLl of fanffibardy* 44 J 

Canon Law; fnelndo CKYffy To engage lei 
eommoreo, 761 ■‘taefiiq.ti of, on number of 
early elergy* AS 

Canterbory. Tooniatcry of: !u weiEtb md 
loxopy, iSt 

Canton; Arab trado «lony It, J.73 
Cavtup, Pm I. faiHorLad; on njad! policy of 
elinrea, 

Canine tbe ureai; made enmEnEmla] irealiei, 
J74; lenurei ^emption fron ,\lpino intli 
for EngUhll piEgriins, 44 a; auppreim pi¬ 
racy, jSj 

Canva*; made at Caboti, 494: made in Ger¬ 
many, AiS; Tarna a manufaeturing eenler 
of, iEi Ronwt tiion, iy 
CijielLan^ dyuaiyi eKpaniion of Par-li under, 
jy 6 ; imporuiLee of flc^e-rruiree !o. J04 
Cij> 4 Talt Roman compuki allied m Seoainri. 
4 i Roman iompanJei import eereati, 4: 
hncnaji rompaniei impofttng J^sin, 4^3; 
•brinking of, in later Roman EmpiTO. cn; 
llavea an investment dnrlng Aqman. bTl-' 
pine, ja; itunrira] in medieval Italy, 317 
Capitaliim: abience of, in feudal age. yoa; 
■od Cmiadiei. 449; fprina of nWflWttC, 039 ; 
mid c»iErnl nf, 7p«- inercave of, 4ji; in^ 
mieaec of* on riao of ciiici, yAj: little used 
in Egyptian indnalriEi in Reman ErriliifO, 
at; riae in Italy, 471; rtrufflc with Lilwr 
In later Middle Aiei; ttrupgle wiib lalior 
In Jfortb Italy, 4*3, voTi tbrory of CfatLrrb iji 
ee^Td to. tpS 


Ciptlathos taa; IihI by BysantJue Empire 
e« Italy, tjO; im lover clBsaei in RoMn 
Empire, tp 

Crpiijfal^re le r-rfriUiartf^ rrereiVe'fi fin 9 i 11': 
reOflcda altusei nf official power, ajj 

Ce^italere de nflijj 349 , 394: Ch 4 rlematne"a 
tnlnua] qf farm, aianageftieul, a aJ^-IJ I ; 

prowiikm of, regardittg cturebei on. efovo 
lauds, A33 

Cidrilalorf Mri^ohardiVain; recnridr abuses of 
official power, 333 

Cafrt^ltft weatiraM, Venetian oode of luv- 
i|;afino_ and eommerec, 4JJ 

Ca^tolaries. Catolinglan; record eCeOt of 
bnrb>fln, J37 

Clpilulary of, 7^9 £ pbowa movement of 
t-'rapki to Cermany, 

Capfudloeia: elergy nf, engaged in trwdei, 
7OJ eg4l^quercd by ^raceos, lyd; pillage 
of Rooian igipetial domains, in, 4^; rair- 
isjied by Ferua fin bo 9 ), 17b; r«iitcd 
■dvetKe nf RnHOan eiviliza^qiE, pp 

Ca^ppadneia, Rithop oit owned most of prov¬ 
ince, 9 a 

Co*i>i.' origin and meaning of lemt. a-bg; 
Syi^an Tnerclu.nta in I'rsEiee (9th century}, 
aOA 

Cinealla, Roman Rmpernr: eatended eapdta.- 
lUm tax, 39; tax on trodeo by, a;; waiic^ 
fulneaa q-f. iy; widened Roman cilixenibLp. 
413 

Caravans: important lo MoeciH i 9 fl; of 
mercbartL 174, aetil by ATalu to 

Syria and Afrini, r^; wted by Arab* in 
flgypt, 197 , , 

CiriyanseraLa (toU boiimlT mitnlenanee of, 
urged by Koran, iSb 

Carcuaoune: dedruction of, 49t; rebuilding 
of. 491 

Cargo: ejectl™ of, at pea in case of danger, 
(Ito- Uw rcgardini, «So 

Carolingiao: econodfiy orteqrEnLqed by xpre-ad 
nf Irlem, at 7; ralltifc in totb etmiury 
Franee* jiOj'jHiw; tbeony qf tnvn origins. 


CoT^ingian^: extent of royal dnouLm, aay; 
extrervagant policy of, 348 ' 49 ; auftiiocd by 
leudalispn, 700 

Carpets iSer obo Tcatllet}: Lemibard trade 
in, witb Levant in 13 th century, 444; 
minufaeturF of, in bloorlih Spain, $49 

Caribage ISer alia Africa); Byaantitve stroevg- 
bold againil Moileou, iw; cajituro of, by 
VanpLaJs. 113; cipture of, by Saraerna fin 
097}, ars; ehttrtb at, bulft by Couiiatt- 
tine, fry; OMiqnered by Ariba tyS; defeat 
and desEruethon of, by Rupno, 8; mercroary 

trac^DCj of tftaon^ -ef,, nuTfi-^fi nf 

C^niiiana in fjo* a. tj; iicrmMenee 

of her influeoeo m Afrka, 114; rivaled by 
Hu^d, -port of ^Hadrumeuturn, to; teat of 
early ^rittiaaity, j?; temfrarary reoap- 
ture of. by Conttans. ijo; [radr with 
African binicriand jM 

Cartilage, Council of Ijjft); Iqrbadc a.Iktta- 
liop of chnrcn lands, anq 

Caribulians: reforming ebatacter of, boS; 
Scryita Origin of, fiyi 

CirjtStTi nbureh warebouica (gib eeuiury), 

Casfianui: Induenetd spread of nsDoastidisrn, 
14 j; Inati tiittaoi of, a basii of [lencdiclinc 
Rule. 143 

Cajanodotus, ji8j istribea Venetians of bib 
ceninry, Eog; I’tinnetiee cm western rtwnas^ 
iieltm, tjj; llwnan miniator nf Tbeudoric* 

104 

Caste: development of -medieval tbeoiry of, 
yo?i importance of abnliliou pf, to Bud- 
dlitifn, jfl; tin of. in ^liddle Agee. 
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CiutfJia, MuJi lA*n origin, 769 

Caittiiarul^ CQni|tOaiLi«n Qf, Jit 

CuLk; Imfftr tiiDC 9 iv^hu Moorij 

n]j n-iji 1 *^d fltriSUft-i^ral 

trlowiwpt in ttniary* ifrui ,cji- 

ptniiQn of, 55?; lieao™ teIiJ™ wktlu 
4 , 40 : iiwhurtriil dewt]i?li*non 1 !“ 
ceiitury< jS/S; ptotccLLvc ojitom 01 imuAtt 

in IJli WPlur^j rTEvd^ii dereUipncHt 

ofi iS 4 i rivili'y WilD Art^^Hl m J iUl 
tun, i^K [ft ^*virre 4C1d Lfton. 

iisl weal triJe wi<hf tlftFciKe, 465 

Cutk tii(t lh fcudjU 4^1 yift .... . 

Culftftl bwtunc rftyiT rtr«?thoJd 4 Lft 3JUI 
CCRtklTT, 4 S*i tuilt ift Sjutgnj f" . 
ai 3 jQi' 4 », J65, dMCfiptiftTl ftt, « 91 “ 

nntgTTiF *J 4 » dcvcwpinen [ of, “* 

auE, 7 ] S' MBlilic . ■“» ftf &: J \ fflUIIlbir* 
incfC 4 icd nluriiif «*>■ of InW«titiiFE, J*!*- 
joj: qa bridltri, i70l prK-rlOtl Oj, .m 
Iu]y> ti8: Ecaircitjf of., ii5 central Spiiul, 
555 i ipriid «ld ia|tuiitan« Oi, JJJ-JSS 

CdJtton, in ibeorf 01 K»«™ orifin*. 774 . 

- bonln of|. 3 n pillage 4 if H‘^Lpig?niiAEV 

in I3II1 crnTUrj-, 400; Jiipfl of, io 
Ij[h attiton, spB 

Calllonii; conooErrisl OBtlnicli of i.EtH iteO‘- 
lurj. 4 llt COOlHwrial LmpomnM Ift Ara- 
in IJti oontarj, 361; ComuJalt at ipo 

CLtbein^*^: buildiJtl in Spii^ 

S^l ^uitd>nfp 09^- 

loaniA fnf bolldiUl, rridonoE of "*»' Jrtiup 
conKiouwlOfi of Middlt Aeei, ftro; na- 
torc Hjf,^ {a feudal 4 £ 0 ,, 7 P 9 ; R<™n=*ailt- 
ih| Crrtitkiijr, 49 ft; #ifmficati« of. 10 IBC' 
dieral dn, S73 . 

Cato the Eldefi ajrkullural 

mctUeVil iDonaitErai^ 145: quih buar 
In Fotum, enrtnrAj^ Rou^ lanu- 
m(. 19; tjrpiSn Rwiian itlitude [Dwaro 

riavefl, j4i uFurinii pfaetLcof oi, 4 J: WTn[e 
ajri-ctdttLru tTE 4 iEse, 4 g 

Caltk; E^nsliih exportation oC fo Cfinjaan? 
iijtli ccBtur7>, 5^; exported ojf !« t-n- 
nkeo lo Ron'<e, J9' bwM eoTrniod^^ oi 
Slkuiv Germany, aS?: imoorted to Ro^o 
flalyT ps: imported iolo Rbino eilie* 
eenmryj, 517: jndviii-jr in 
(tjili cftcitury}. 4 B 3 : indnrtrjT. !■“ horwar 
Cirth-]jth emlwriej), tndortrT of 

Looilrndy* 444; induiln of Low CcUflt™* 

{ I Jtll cemory) F S'*/' tn 4 nOri“l 
of, I4P1 maitwEx for Mk of, m 
Axea,. jij; ncuabcr reouiral bj eirly Qqf-_ 
man fapnily, 67: rtumbera of, a caw 
blodc^ itiwiaii of Spain. iS': Product*™ 
of, in Denmark fiJils ctnlpr^), 54 o: vy<>‘ 
durtmti ftf, in Gotlik Italy, ijo^ prodneiion 
of. in Ht-dftFmnee (tilb ctntu^), 47 S: 
niied for uerrififtep IB RoiBBB tiip^a. 5 “- 
riiaed in ifii! taiaed in /,ITPt "7 

exrlj monki, T4tt r^ied in leelaiid (Pt^ 
and fftth eeninryl. ajo; rai»M tn Italy o' 
Rftfnaii Emmre, Bt raiwnjr of. by 0™^ 
jriftTirerj in rut f Ifttli reiltHry), 
of. in Germanic expamion. .S'"- 
fair of Ri. Cyprian in OotliK Italy, U’ 
Fold to Roman Empire by barbanan^ 94x 
crndfi in, at Ronlnax:. 4J93 trade In, at 
FrETich faSr^ 5 '^Sp UkJ ** paynaCT 

□f feudal duet. 743 .. „ ,,. 

Caille^raltine; by Utritaiii of Repntdie, »»! 
eauie for nte of by nrly Cef 

min*. 8u: praetieed bj Franka. Ji j } pft^ 
motKi by RcDcdicliTiHi trcutlirt Dn. ■& 

Tjtin lilernure, . . 

Caneitu*: Cenoeae facfoirei |tnp«- 

taner o-f paw*. 130; in ttaidom ot Ar- 
mmU, 14 


CeltbMT^ diviiioo of ekiry over of, 

btirj in early Ckriatiitniiy, 64 J m feudal 
aae, 66ft, 001; prevenlM tbo-rHji Irum 
fftrtotni eaxtr. iyij aelBxli eautaea prcmpc. 

ini, *iJ ^ , j; 0 

Celtic clan orntiiixanoo of, in leelanth '4°; 
in Gaul, iraflt miib Getnana, oj; infltunice 
of on Oerman i^rieollure. «; tnnuenee 
of. on Germanic wdal or(M iiitmo,. b*; 

fedupted bj ^tcroviBillfl-iB 
alb; lorvjxai of., in B-Tiitauy, 304: 
tribn of, coJonijed in Thraet in R0ma.1i 

aa feudal due, 7y: ftblijilion ftf 
fteeman lo pay, yjJt ^dii rent of mlJeiu, 
rab; ipoeka oi rent, 734 
Ceiix /eiifTpr. t4Jt on pfftfHcrly of « trnufc 
conneotiun*, yj 5 ... . 

Cms jrt«fanflr. sofvile HjiiiT feat, 77 * 

CeMitu- becomca kVanLiih nvaxoria! m, 
-vo: ftf Eraok* by i^rarlemasne, 74647: 
af ;^axooa ordered by CbarlemacPE 
lin 777>, 34 *: rejpatration of bit^ 

m'ivDil in Briaoime fcmpire oy Mo 111, 
iftoi iorenraf of, in Frankidi fcinBoora, 
3*09 

Ceuta: b-erttne* Aratiio comnwrieEa] Miiei'. 

I go; commercial CCOler of AflbrO Africa, 
J 60 -: commereial rcliiioB* with ^ 

Htk century, jia; trade Wjik Genoa LD 
IJth eenlnfj, 550 . . n * 

Cbaioctioii. Conodl of? attacked abutea of 
ehurck adminiitralion, yfi; iltcmpied teiH- 
lition of rnonaitcrieii, t4i: probibiiedi 
clerEy ftoto einflfins in IrliJe, 761 
■djkltmwMU-Marnc; date for fim fair of iftlB 
eentirnf, 19 G r"lx ^"7. 
try of, 3941 , otibi °4 sf fa:ra aw JoS. *1*1 
ecnier in Widiile Aie*, ji 4 
Chatnpasne; afrmilture of, in t*tn century, 
105; conupencial aclivttica of, in pth 
lury, J6&69T eotomercial idraataset dae 
to loeation of, s**. d4vetapTfttnt of. 

in I Jib century, 47 *: Genocae mtrehaiu* 
iu. in IJtb cenlurj, importaBM ,ftE 

nnrimercE of, 50g; peewk* m. ,^rmi£ 
fair, 6ft01 pfoduee of. w: fmotpeniy ot, 
in sftih century. 305; wae ftf moocy in, 

ChainpaEiie, Fain of. 43*1 antceedeula ol, 
4to- ^nkera al, lO ulli century, 4 -i 3 . 
eauie 0 f decline *f.. ; eourti of, 59?; 

date for f-outtJins of, Sfll, decline ot. tB 
Iltb Hj^uturj, a^'t- SOi: Gruftew ohSTCfiami 
at fin 11931, 44«E GeriOtW 

In ijib century, * 59 ? imporianl fiit^, 5P9, 

map of. 590; iiaiure and nuoiber of, JOJ, 
Ftfljp Aufuiru* prot^t* BKHianta td. 

riie 01 Count* lo deveioinHcnl of, J 97 , 
SLcmse merebant* iN 471: woolen indntfry 
aiimnlated by, jgj _ ^r ...,h 

Cbanpei: eoninierciit importanw * 1 , ift 9 “ 
cen^ry. rS*, 1691 aacked by Noraetncfi 

Chartiy tier Afiocioa> alju»e of, by early 

docirioei of. 6 ftt amumed by earl 7 £bur^. 
yoj disocnted by Pa^cy m 

f-ut early Chrifliau (beonei of, 61. foun- 

dSlioo* ftt 9 ^..Eb 
lion ftf FVankixb ebuteb, »bi: to 
town* of Ibe Roman Empire, iH. maiB' 
tained by landed wealth 8 j: 

Emperor*, 6 ; nnetiOe .of, 

466; practice oL by 
Ss; preacrib^ by 
144; preblcrti of 
Mb eeuturr. i 3 Si 

hiibop*, »o; Mpportfd taitem roonat*. 
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CkukmipM: kdisintvtntiQa royal it<K 
applied BeticdicHuc Rula 
lo ul raeoafterin, 144: 4 Ei£U|ita I4 rr 
forni abcLtef flf fflficiit powfT, Jajf itli- 
iudc iDii^ird DouaubctfiB. ajp; of 

Italy ijj; COTqneit irf SaiHirT «s: <fc- 
hd by \''niket 109; «ofWD*k wr- 

Uined ftniy to fi*dL, jjq; to rorulllt 

altve tfld?, Sil AKpatlliHI ai EmpiTC cait- 
*afd, ExpoiUion of Uomuoi pndtrn 

SjSt failed lA aMliah abnK □{ patrODage. 
atyi futeral Tiii« irvmini, jji; five 
to Chureb, £0; Cifu to chorcb. a^: 
■oititiiErd eqau SO-|It 4 a^ilcip, leial- 

iicd tbc ttibc, ay?; tefuJatioo ea trade, 
ajo; madE SpaoiA Marob a buffer afalntt 
Hofkfnis ajfr; Eitora] and rojlitatr motivn 
CO lE^alatieni, lootivei in ODoqueiti, 

3ji; orientali eomnwreial reiiiiooi, 
policy toward royal dao, Mir; rKCivtd atn> 
bauadAf and £lria f-rMO Iiarur'-ar-itaK'bid, 
||?S; lEgnlatioD of trade with Sian, aaj; 
rctatiaui with Haron-ar'-'l^aKfaid, ej-ti 
niada in of, s6A; ■on of Pepin 

ibe SbtHt. ai4; trEatiri wilt Vtnl'et, Jtpj 
u*e of ^atiEtita, Jab; t'libE in ■2’^ of, 
jafi 

Ourlei of An^on; aiird Italian banlten. afo; 
inremaJ po[iey of, in Naplu aod Sidlri 
459; ejinA ireaEjr »';b TEinia (in tj?*]. 
auprpoTied by Genoa (In i3Aa>. 5G3 

Cbarlea tlie Bald, j.03; eotntnrrtie in nigo of, 
iSot def^yive policy ^gnlnit Notaenwo. 
a|t; forbade breab up o( manor, 

|a[na by iTUEy of Moeraen, »40; frantl la 
Kobafl lbs Strong, jyS; legiiljlitm of. 
abjt ardored dc-atritoilon ot eaftln fin 
®jS 4 ) ■ Oidrrod i»blfI la rrrtt caitlco 

do. SoaX *741 pernlited noble* lo btiild 
cartlcr (in Afij},. *SJ! terrltoriil upira- 
liona Clo *44; ^iilcal re1alio«i« wiib 

Italy, *07, jm; uae of mereliaiit abin ja 
canpaigni. 

^arlof Marul, ree Ualel 

CbiMen: roraerMH of, by Clonia», Oast 
■ale of. lofdii ta gel carb for Cmiadci, 
jpa; of Spani^b eofflmniiti. 515 

Cbartre*, J04; efaUrCh boJlding at ( I ith reO" 
tury>. _Or 3 ; candittOFT of, in Otb and 50lh 
centonea, aOjj Fairs of, jcb; pillaged by 
Ner*e, 374 

Cbene: bame conffiodily in Sasoo Germany, 
aPy:^ pE^nCed in Ootbic Italy, uo; pro- 
difCLum of, in He-de^France tcilh etnlurr), 
ars; prodl^on of, on mnnor, 7j t; an rent 
on EnonaMie land, dja; trade in, at Freoeb 
fain, sgj I 

Cnina'; aniiala of, eoneeming Bame. ai; 


Arab trade celonlc* in. 


3 J commeree 


*nh Arabia, 183; drew ipeOie froin Rome^ 
ea; Iliinian knOwlFdge of, iilk Inda*- 
ity in, ; ■[*e«l of (rare! ■n, daring 
Middle Agra, 575; Erade rotlie* lo. In 
Rnman Nnief, .'j, Middle Ag» 

J J^i- i 7 

Cbineae Empire-; netent of. In Roman timn, 
as: reluiaaa with Arab^ J7r-7Ji 
l^iy*lr 3 rj a* iniemaiioiu I eaaie. So-r; a* 
eial life of Middle Agei, y^i; decline of, 
■rJe; inEemaliribal ebarncter of, J-JJ 
t-botfoei 1 , King of Feriti, ambitioor 
of, idfi; carwt of, jfi'Sj 
CbrUlianiEy (iry afro Cnvrcb): appeal to 
imletariai m Homan timM, 57, applied tn 
Byiaatine la# by Lea til, lyp; altcmpii 
af Htoarmiona of \Veada lo, led In ran 
qtKU by Pmnki, ays; borrowed Idea of 
pilrfinufei from pagiin*, 141: itapitalirrd 
by George of Cappadocia, bllboo of Alc\. 
aodna, 77; eauK* for espnnuioo ef, (iju 


Cbriifianily fcmiDt obaage in aiptet of. in 
4 th oeniury, 47: SHvariiaa of Avira, aji- 
jet OOnVeruOn of Bulgiei, lyfit COnvrrwu 
of ffkuigariidii, api; movtriiofi of Han' 
(ity, conaerim .pf Magyari, jiSi 

cooeeriion of Nemaiii, jo 4 ; {oneoriibei of 
rotBeraoiaoi n? (rath oniiury). early 
ir^vidop of, jfi; eHeel m comiiHrce and 
induatry of RonaD. Empire, jS; effect on 
decay of Raman arti, jSi enabliilied in 
Icel 4 *K], ayy; eattmtlcd to Frliia by Franti. 
*34; oelended to Ireland, 149: bindei^ In 

RofYIln Afrini ||; Iffl-portMiaoc &f| lO ISj- 
online Eunjere, ^15^3 ittroductlon of, lO 
Siaony, 384; 1101114(1004 of reform p of. ba; 
made olB*^ religion m Africa and effecia, 
'JL* ‘ P','?" *1 religion oL barred f rtitl 

ow** bolding in Roman Empire, j 8 : modi¬ 
fication of. by pagua mJu. sc: oriental in- 
flnrniTei on, tJS; peiKtratliM af. tp Cbing 
in Jib cEnlury, yji; root* of doCfrine* af. 
f?; ipread of, ta Roman proriaciil ciiiea 

in W«|, jiji 

Cbrisldanity. Early r becooie* itaEr rellgian a£ 
Hamin Empire, 7a; eannep of itrengih of, 
sit rbaractniitica of, in bu, jj; elaib aE 
doctFin«_of. iii'iib rfurax oam, Po3 eotnpartd 
to Slolcinn, tl; effect of, aa ineEllza.- 
iFon, y4t fietara In ipread of, u; im- 
portance of town* iDv sd; bw tide oE yj. 
^ 4 ; mo™ _74: rtapotia for 

aprtad of, jdi refiecicd Creeb 4iid Roman 
^ibsHpby, £i-ea; aepOTatimi of tlitory anil 
priciiee, -So; Ebeoriei of, di.Gz; triumpb 
Oirr pagan I m, JJJ Urban nalute o f, j? 

aid A^bt io conqneii of Fertia, 
i8y; ebarged ariEb injury lo eiimmeoce in 
Roman iimei, jS; conEcnt tonler Modem 
rule, ifi; in Spain. 45oHitinnilmr^ In 
f'^Pl by Maatcini, fpij preponderanee in 
MobamnneiiUn Empire of, lort. rpn ireal- 
ment of, at time of capture af /erualcm, 
411; Trial of, JP Bitbynia fin Itjl, jft 
Cbri-itraii*. Early: eivie dutin of, enfoeecrl by 
Julian, yjs fallaciEi H;aneefning life of. 50- 
^-c ' fcicial atandmg of, 10 

Chr}riar{tyf±m; alnilipbed in ByaantiTie Kin. 
mre,^ chief indirect tia of R.ftman 

Empire, yd' re^iealed liy AnaPIiHa*. lya; 
rreiwcd by .Inutinun* Ifto; ta* on gildl of 
Roman ffiaiHrc, aj; nied ai tan by (Jiim- 
UOEbp m I Elly, Iia 

Gtryioilaffl, H|. Ji-ho; fanaliciira of, 7JL are- 
* 1 ( 1 ** nrer cwtncil at 4I]« 4 , Di, 70 
(^Ureb. iS'er' uij.t Chrl^ianity)! abuiet of, 
in PTtb and ivlh cniiuriea^ 6743 ■amlnwr. 
tratron of tilbe, Cfjj adufUj luetbadi of 
rnaro, ooi: and ibe Cniudoa, 4’a; and 
Italcau e^muiiep in latb ocotury, 468; 
and HHtbrt* _ of Uiddle Afrt. 585; and 
*wii[ lefi^iiiOD, OySi u agency 01 oeacc 
Eti 04 b and totb cetiEurie*, military 

faeior, fifTt aa ptniiblt sonree of gild, ySo; 
ai refuge OJ traveleife af Middle Age*, 173; 

*uprrniacy oter Stale leua id 
t^OnfllCE, fttij; atinude of, tow^ard Humi. 
i j in Looibirdy (utb ecoiury}, 466; alti¬ 
tude of, taoptd ’■new lUnaaeliiim"' in inEb 
|o I alb ecnlarie*. Ojo; attiiiide of, towai^ 
laarnamtut m France fiJib-ijib ceniu, 
nc^j, beginning* of fcodafiurion at, 

VZL ltd ^E of, in Middle 

«l“tarttr oL iq ifiddle Age^ 
o-lB. cbaracl'er of -wealtb of* in pib ecn- 

f-**”*! e™- 

rt^ivr policy of. In feudal age, Ay 6 ; mti- 
OrieoT, 434' daugeri |d^ frum bef. 
(^(tary UMC. Ofio; decline *f. 41^: decline 
^ woiinmie laiap of, CgS: diffiCEity ip p^. 

ruHog finn labor (latb.fjtb cnitutt«> Aaj- 
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{Thiiircb (Mur.); mErnMnic lliwry of llJ,Eh ten- 
tiirj), *95; to eilCT ruLnolt inaetL* 

br autbemi, 75.;:: eooru of, tojmJTtbaK 

turitv rgUi cirolilf^l, bj*; tfffllti Of, lo 
Tflstncl brlfiTsdiB^. J1JJ ertjMliliod in 
HoOvln Afrm ami cflcoUv Ii 4 i UtMllib' 
Tiwut of Tolli in GprniM7 fiJlb wpturj-P, 

t tj; fiDitieisiii of. *J.iV Itudfllifalioti of. 

54 f fiJ 7 ; forbide nunitirrec with Md*- 
IcTfiJi, t-sfiT froariog: buidtd: wc-alib. of (ijEH 
«nlw/T, flTj: humanitairiar. aitiiiidc of, in 
MiddtE Afti, Sas; liiMOf7 of, jlmilfr Id 
icTular biiiory.^ 5*; imuomooe of Edirt of 
!slilah to. rfl: inognii»lciicieii .*5^77'.“j ' 
ftiSuenco of, on flJivalTy,. 7 -:j; Mimic 
Afic*. fi j 7 ; “iurt price ■ Ibtwy of. *97: 
IDBnuflU'tVfOO by, rutnod mdiialry lO Ko- 
■nan Erapirr, 471 rn»niTei of, to proptfli 
■ood madf in Middle Agn, sjo; nic«i_«ai 

favpra and. priviltUfl of, 649; liKdirci-l 

id»i regarding li«c of. 674: irvnJwval, «n- 
(raated wilb fflodern, 0*7; new Trtlljoent 
■a ioiltot of foonffinio ftoliCT of. 09b E 
ikoblo blood in service of, Of,s)E co donuina 
in Romio Empire, 49E on emancipation 
of Krfa> Wo^ Boo; on marriage of ma^ 
potLa] serfa, 745; operation *f aoeiJ fortea 
oro, 5^1; oppoaitkm lu eTden^on of potiCC 
iw>i*er of (tDtli-iitb wniurfrsj, Ojo; or. 
ganrialioa of, m feudal agr, ‘ 6 JOE pilgrim' 
agea denunded 1 j7+ jPj; jToliiical_ role n(, 
lO feudal an. 70 $ E pTOMiei war m Rpain, 
5 sS 7 pfieatBfflW in, giTm tix eaemirtwai 
nnder Conslantiue, aa. pmpcrtX rigbti m, 
frSJ; proieeiitm of Crusadcris. 4^; *f’?K7' 
fl[iit7 of. bpj; temporaLil^ of, in Itliddje 
Agei, £4^; KtiLoeti of. in Jeruaal^. 
4077 wealth of, in JerusoLetu, 4w; unaiiK 
to adapt iuelf la mrct new wDnomic ^- 
diiionis npif7 of uelrly in bioloing 

nciw fiQibniiEb eetiitirkat, 67^; uie of 
mDT»7 lo alone for ain*-, M? 

OlurCli, CtyTantioet eenEraliratioo of, ts7r 
eoncenlraiion of land in t^ bind* of, 
349 ; lent Eleracliui mopev for CondtieSiti, 
ijJE reloTPis of Leo HE, T^p-So; 

reionnrd he I.eo Ilf, IJO, l-Bi; frf'Orm Ot 
monaillc abmei in fitb centuryK i7J , 
’Choieb, Carolingian: lamia of, pilHaged by 
ILrigandf^ J;49 

C~hurefa, Early; abuses in, 7^. 77 ; abojea of, 
eanae for riae of mmastitlitn, 79 ! adoiio- 
Isiraiion of properly of^ ji, Sa-'SSE admrn- 
irtralion in titral reinon* eoniiolled by 
laodowno-rs, Bj; affected by Germpnic lOta- 
aUma, inji aa Land DUf'eT, sj.>: atlempttd 
rcgbl^i-Qrr of monaaleriei by fjib century r, 
i+iE all I tilde in ward alflvrry, 61; altilude 
toward alat'c trade, Bh; eaofea of iroTriiih 
tiiMi jm 7JE ebaracteriralion of, before and 
after Conplaptloe, filS; CoLleetcd _tidl taxea, 
^lOE eothlitiona of, cause mcutaacEdaiii i^tt* 
j'OE corruntion in, 7ti: UHitrOl nf, by V ist. 
gothic King:^ 1 14 ; defrtsJl urfdom atad 
slarery, fij; dcvelepment of clergy of. 
drrriopmenl of landed eaUte^ of, Bl-^E d'a- 
ttibtilion of membeTS of, in Ifomin KOipire, 
ba: domainal policT of io Italy fytb cop- 
tiirjf). iji; (tnna lions to, by rrmpermi, 
reohomy of, 7 $ 7 ( 5 ; effect of .\naniwn 
on, St; eflnret of FdicI of Milan on, tiiE 
effect of persecaEloh of Dioelelian oil, Ojte 
effect of weaUb on, W, d?. eff'«t on, 
of giving biabops secular powoTt bji 
mdDWnHnla ol, 67: eslabl i sbntell c of, 
causes, of ‘OOPaerrati SOI, 79 L CspiOFioo of. 
In Roftiaii aociely, Eun cepeuses of, (!dl 
raploilatioo of obarily of, 70: ettrava- 
gaoire in, &o; Aoaneea oif. da-oj; ti- 
naneea a key to Jifbt on pagauitm, 70 


Cburrb (cDPt.>! forcr'f to secular adraiiLiatra- 
tlOCL by deeJipe of Roman ggineriuiicnt, 

77 -fS; 4lb cnolury dEgeucialioo Of, 

f airvf fr'om Cloifts' eo!i"(oest*, I^e ■'ft* 
mro Memyiiigian*, A4I Itfia lo, i’* 

7ii government rrgulitM cJorical ptivi- 
Ir^ea in, £,$: grotviitig 'uoallb of, b-i: 
heresy ir, Ro. ft«; iucreaie in proiheiiy of, 

by, M; i ndemniAed liK loDtea io \ Liifofli* 
by franln^ Sj; invuion of, by rich, *9E 
landed iTOrcrty of, 821 kgariet to. 

6*1 limited spScrc of, 60; ottnuFactorrr- 
of iniola in, jBe lOEeefiiary tcpoeonci of, 
7 ^, 77 E monaalieiim in, lj8t murala of, 74 1 
multiplication of ofiiwa in, biE Jiflunder 
of paganHin bys yas pmerved the Ho¬ 
man traJitloA. loj; problem of admin- 
iftration of prOjwrly in, 76 i property 
in t*yr'n 3611 t«'wi'f^ 4 * iflciali agency, 
6t; pplilioo under fulian, 7J; reCeis^H 
Tirtt to rooeivc gif la of proi^ty Cm 
jail, 59 E Kgulaiion of, by Itonornua, 
U; rclaiioo of Roman oultore to atrengib 
of, St: relalion to Roman state of, StE 
-rrliered ^gyirtlao famine [iri £1$, toil 
reTi Clous leaders of, 75 E renriaali aimnst 
African Donatiits, it5: rural move in .ub 
century of, Bj: ainccfc leaden of, 73 : Bs:e 
of membcraliip of, bjE sociil elLmb^ lUi 
70 E spread CO rural region a dovelryped ripht 
of auVOWBOn io, Sa: sulsordinaitd lo Imsl- 
ncts by Rishirp oT Alexandria. 77; aitr* 
plaotod Roman Emtrire aa ruling «Krial 
forccT 8 a; verdict of bistory on, 741 used 
foinda from chorcb rstacei lor building of, 

ClinTch. Frankiab: abuses in lime nf ^ar. 
lemagne of. ajfi-jci ai landed^ pcopcteior, 
joo; Btlem]iita at orderly ailmiiiisiruiion oE, 
En Cai^EinsuE] rTtg CbirErnLipit i 

gifts to. j.ni eiviliation factor, aoiE dij- 
cributien of Llliboii''s income by law of, 
aop; exeoiinien from laKaliou of. »k feu- 
Haliaacion under Cirobngiaiia. .'jS-jg: foa- 
(ered industry in Carol ingian era, .aJ'; 
growing wealth uf, 199-joo; interdieteJ 
alienatimi of cbuceb lands, you; lands ex-' 
propTiartd by Cbarlea HbhcL riS’sb; 
shared in secular affairs in tnoe of Cbar- 
lemagoe, »j*; source* of gffla to, xoo; 
tilbe Jegalired by ChatEemigne. 237 
Cburch. flEFiiiaii; eetate* in Saxony tt“ib 
cetduryl, 4*4 e ■nHosirliit aelwi^ of (lelfa' 

11 lb century), j¥9 e of In ifCsritprE a 
rffeeta on, .tot ^ , 

Churot, Greek: eauae of Ityeamane Empire a 
dcelinc, jjiE laxatioffl of, by stale igth 

CenEury), 554-35 . ^ r I 

Cblirtb, medieval 1 borrowed Imb torm ot 
eonfesaional and penaoce. isi-34; comraer- 
cial artivjiies of, aiaE cmUtoI of toduiUy by 
f9tb ceotoryl, jfis: escESilve filcJsty of, 
taB: feildnliaatiou of, /tlE ownrr of waves, 
SiSj USE nf Statfetical docnmenti by, ajO 
Cbiinrbes; built and mainlained by F^nmat 
Ricbopo. aoo; huilt by ruining Roman 
imildingi, uB; cbarJCtcr of ODaslrurtioo of, 
in Middle Ages, fiy'E dcvelofmcnt of, in 
Roman limei. - 67 : dcvelnnmeni of arcpi, 
teelure of, En Saton Germany^ jgo; m-ec- 
tion of, in Ciermany li4tb'E3tb ceatuneitt, 
increSie of, eomporeil vHth poijiuU- 
1'iou ristb-l5lb CrntllriM.). Sfls: rtiaillUintd 
by THpaoy lU Rome fjtb eento^S, tiel 
nomoera builE in 4lh eeorory, »-og; ot 
Normandy. 4? 31 richi;' of, a eSuie Qt 

inva-iLon flt SfM[dn4 191: Ronil.Ti4 
tlnpciitnl hv Cpnsl-rt. , 

Ifmpir* bKd in □iiilntn( #f (Jtn. 
cffltnrrT^s 
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Ciiurcima Order: derclopiiient of (utk ccn- 
turr). 603 : cooeoniic odoptability of, in 
litii centunr, 6 Jt; exiled from Gcrmonr 
(i 3 th centnnr). 614 : refueed to occept Krfi 
xs etMlowracnU, 681 : return to Gcnnanr 
of (in ii 77 )» 614 

Ceterciuu: africtUturxl fuactioni of. 6jo; 
•nd road main t e n a n ce in Middle A«ea, S^Sl 
at acriculturifta, 610 ; cnrilUinf function 
of. in flimcar^ (leth century). $ 34 ! cot* 
onixing and tnoneering ciiaracter of, 611 : 
conatructive luactioos of. 146 : decay of 
(ixth century), (> 43 : devdopmcnt of wool* 
growing in by. 309 : diKovcry of 

•dvcr in the ^xebuge by (ixth century), 
SX 5 ; foreign trade of (1318 centunr), 6 x 1 : 
increaaed pronerity and caaUc boildiog of, 
6 x 3 : land reclamation work of. 61 s. 616 : 
organixation of workera on laiulf of, 619 ; 
pirMUCtioo of boraea by. 61 S: proapenly of, 
6 xx; reforming character of. 608 ; aeroile 
origin of. 678 ; aettle fartbect eAtrm po«t 
of German colonixation in Poland (in 
ii 7 S)i 613 : arorfc of irrigalioa in Lombardy 
W. 446 

Gtiea (Set tite. Towna): biabm in Roman 
Empire given power in, by Juatinian, 6$: 
cbaractcnatica of, in Frankiab Gaul, xio*ii: 
decline of. 33, 44; flouriabed in aoutbem 
Arabia, 183: gilts to, by citixena in Ro¬ 
man timea, 44; importance of, to early 
churcb. 36; increase of (from 1100-1300). 
787; origins and growth of. in Russia. 340- 
411: rkbea of, a cause of Moslem inva¬ 
sion of Spain. 191: rise of. in Germany 
as comparra with the United States, 
free: of Germany and Italy, 784: Saltan 
German: development of freedim of, X97; 
Slavic origin of numeroua frontier, 5x5; 
walling of, in Roman Empire, 46 

City: character and number in Ciermany in 
ijtb century, Sts; conflict over caaala. 446; 
decline of. in aoutbem France due to Al- 
bigensian crusades, 491; desire of, (or free¬ 
dom in Germany (ijtb century), 513: de¬ 
velopment of. in France (ia-t3tb century), 
47^8; development of, in Lombardy, 443: 
eflorts of. to protect merebania, 371; free¬ 
dom of, in North Italy, (ixtb century). 
468; Italian, in Crusading effort. 436: 
life in Spain. 599: modem, as docl- 
opment of Medieval city, 783: restora¬ 
tion of. in southern France after Albieen- 
■ian Crusades, 491: strength of, in Ger¬ 
many (13th century), 514; taxes in Roman 
Emfnre. x6 

r*ity-lraguea. tee Leagues. Gty 

Civilixation: and Crusades, 4331 breakdown 
of Roman, in Lombardy (from iioo-mi>o), 
444: character of feudal. 703; created by 
feuoalism. 703; character of, in southern 
France (13th century). 489: chivalry in 
feudal, yxi: development of Danish (ixth 
century). 340: east and west (lolb cen¬ 
tury). 380: effect of early church on, 74- 
73; feodal, bed; feudal in time of war, 
717; fendalism creates new (from 1130- 
1x50). rot: fragile, of Moorish Spain, 
380; high character of, in Spain (Sth-iilh 
centuries), 347; influence of Arabic and 
Byxantine, 433: influence of French, on 
Hungary (ixih century): 334: influence of 
Saracen, on chivalry. 7x1: Vnight in feudal, 
7xa: manorial, 749: Norman, in SicUr, 4Sx: 
of Bohemia (ixtb-i3th centuries), 336; 
of Christian S^n. 333; of feudal peas¬ 
antry, 74x: of herdsmen in central Spain, 
SSb; of Sweden in tith century. $4$: on 
ship board diflereni than on land in Middle 
Ag^ 379; r6le of faira in medieval, 389; 


Civilixatioa (conf.): ruraL of Middle Ages, 
7x7: Saxon, in Cermany (ixth century), 335 
Gvilixation. Roman: cited by TertuUiaa, 6; 

relation of. to devrioproent of heresy, 81 
Civilixatioas: reason (or death of, 34 
Class: division of feudal age. 707, 70^ 709: 
dtvisiooa of feudal soci«t7, 7^: rise of. 
struggle in Middle Ages, 783 
Clergy: and Islam. 4 m: avarice of, in 13th 
century, 687: henrbciarica of Charles the 
Bald's commercial legislation. X63; bnital 
treatment of slaves by. 86: Byxantine gov- 
eramcrit used Greek, in Italy, ixo; con¬ 
trolled Visigothic Spain, its; decline of. 
among Merovingian Franks, 130; feudali- 
ration of. in Italy ^Tth cenutry), 131; fo¬ 
mented dissension in OKhic Itsly. ixi; 
hostility of. toward rise of towns, M3; in 
Norman Sicily. 454; land of. in 9th cen- 
tury, 650; numhen of. increased by eco¬ 
nomic conditions (ttk century). 117; of 
Italy supported by Papacy in 7th century, 
134: tax exemptions of. in Roman Empire. 
46; sveahh of, in 9th century. 6eo 
Clergy. Byxantine: opposed Leo Ill's land 
reforms, 180 

Clergy, early: avarice of. 73; church law 
(orb^e trade to, 76; effect of heresies on 
numbers of, 87; emoluments of, 66; ex¬ 
emption from tustion increased numbers 
of. 64financial abuses of, 76: hated by 
muvincial masses, 81: loss of privileges 
by, under Julian, yx; privileges of, era- 
btrrassrd Roman Empire. 65; Roman Em¬ 
pire regulated privileges of, 65; sslary of. 
came from church eststes, 83; used simony 
to gain office. 79 

Clergy, _ Frankish: chief users of Oriental 
luxuries. ao9; copied Carolmcian system 
on domains, xx6; cultivated vine, J31; fo*- 
lered gmeroaity to Church, xoo; improved 
Wine culture, xix; jealousy of secular 
toward regular. a3o, 630; oppose Benedic¬ 
tine monasticism, 84 

Clergy: rivalry between regular and secular. 
630 

Ooth (See mito Textiles): English export 
of. to Normandy (ixth century), 514: ex¬ 
tent and value of, 467; Flemish: trade in, 
through Dapaumc. 484; importance of man¬ 
ufacture of. in Midi (ijth century). 483; 
imported Into Austria (ijlh century), 331; 
Lombard trade in, with Levant (ixth 
century), 4^: manufacture of, 467; man¬ 
ufacture of. in southern France (ixth 
century), 488; peasant production of. 618: 
sale of. at Lendit Fair. 388; trade of 
Bergen in (i3ih century). 343; trade nf 
Nxrbonne and Bou*ia in (ijth century), 
486: Irate in. al Bruges (lyih century), 
505: used as payment of femlal dues, 743; 
vfoolen: mariufacture of, in Florence, 463 
Cluniscs: attitude toward serfdom (ixth 
century), 680; development of, (toth cen¬ 
tury, 6oj; economic decline of, 671; ideal- 
iicd war on IsUm, 390; in England (ixth 
e«*tury), 309; luxury of, 6x7; radical en¬ 
forcement of celibacy by, 66a; refornung 
aim of, (loth century), 608 
Cluny, Order of; aristocratic character. 680; 

organixation as feudal knigbts. 7x3 
Cobirnx, 314; commercial importance of. 
(toth centurO. 484; grosrtk of. apS; mili¬ 
tary pMt in Roman times, 13; tolls of, 505 
Codex; of Lubeck, Bremen, and Wis^. 433 
rode of Tustinian, tee Justinian Code of 
CotMge: Byrsntine, the ■tandard In Europe 
of 9 th century, yye. 415; Byxantine coins 
used by the Ilnlian tradm (loth-illh 
centunca), 330; Carolingian system, axo; 
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Coinage (foirt.): debated by Jaatinian, lyi; 
debated in loth century, 349: debatement 
of. by lorda, 7 o 9 ; by Roouub munkipnliuct. 
53; effect of Cbampagne Faira on, 600; 
^repcan aileer cnrrency (loib-ntb cen- 
turiea), 330; fluctnatioa of. 710; Lonbard 
tyttem of. taS; noble righta of (pth-ioib 
cctitnrica), 710; of Zntpben (in taoo>, $07: 
rcfornia of, by Conotantine, 41; Roman, 
corruption of, 37;—debaaement of, in sth 
century. 41, 118: world-wide uae of. 16; 
Ronuta ayatetn adorned by Theodoric, lai; 
ailerr baait of, of Carotingiaa Franka, 718; 
variety of, in Jeniaaletn, 404 

Colltifio: at aourcea of giida, 788; continna- 
lion of, in Conatantinople, 336; organj- 
tation of, in Beaaatinc Empire. 167; uni- 
veraality of, ad _ 

Cologne: aa Roman military poat, 15; com* 
mcrcial center of Saxon Cennany, 487; 
commercial importance in loth century, 
484: due to Norae ineaaiooa. aag; derelop- 
ment of. to free cite. *971 Mrif Fntmn 
mcfcbanta at. aaa; fortified epiteopal city, 
a86; ^da of. in lath century, $01; rwa 
of, •Tteelmen** in. 574; growth of, * 97 - 
98: in (>rnian Hanae at LoodM (in 1157). 
S08; increaaed population of in lath cen* 
tury, 409; paeement in (i3th century), 
787; prteikgea granted to, 07 John (in 
S09: peonta by Franoa l‘a treat¬ 
ment 01 Mama (in 1163), 510; reaaon 
for Goelf aympathy of (latb centniy). 
Sit; rival of Hanae for Ei^ith trade (ijtb 
century). 530; atudy of town govern- 
ment by, tin 1396). 781; trade with 

Engliah Ooth century), 306: trade with 
England (lath century', 508: trade with 
Utrecht (13th century), 506; wall of (in 
laSi, Sho; weavera* gild at iith century, 

cXL te: diaappeared from Byxantinc Empire 
in 8th century, lyfi; origin, nature, and 
extenaioa of, in Roman Empire, 49 

Cotomi: aa origin of aerfa. 744; •• worker* 
on Roman villa, 730; became aerfa, 50; 
condition of, in Bvuntinc Empire of fitb 
century, 168; could not be enalavcd in Ro¬ 
man tunca, 50; German, planted on Roman 
deaerted l^da, forming hast* of serfdom, 
96-97; Lombnrda reduced proprietor* to, 
147; legal Btatua of, in Roman timet, 49 * 
50; mentioned by Pliny, 36; Slav* a*, 
in Ryiantioe Empire, 174; social atatua of, 
in Roman time*, so 

Coloniiation: check of Germany (13th era* 
tury). sta; desire for Cistercian Orders 
to care tor, fitt; development of German 
fptb'ioth eenturfes), 518; early Germans in 
Roman Empire, 9$; forest in (lath cen¬ 
tury), 7 s 8; foater^ by Roman Empire, y; 
Franks in Spanish March by Charlemagne, 
336: Genoese at Raffa, 444; influence of 
feudalism on (lath century), 543; Loula 
the Pious in Spanish March. 457: mon- 
Bsterie** roles in. 609: of Norae in Nor¬ 
mandy, ayfi: of East Germany by Franks, 
434, 43$; of Han On 1066), cao; of Norae 
pcMica, aya ff.; of Provence alter Saracenic 
raida, 311*14; promoted by monaaterica. 
146: Saxon, by Dotcb, 39a; aUrted by 
cfumdes. 391 

Coloniiation. German: cbcck of. $ 34 ; devel¬ 
opment of. si8: in iJtb and 1310 cratniies, 
499 . S>fi; beyond Elbe. $43; in Bohemia. 
S 3 S. S3fi: in the Northeast (latb century), 
343; In Poland. 538. $39; in the Southwest, 
S<i, saa; in Sileaia. $15; on the Baltic. 
Sii; aometimea preceded by pioneer, 547; 
stimoiated by war of Investiture, s** 


Colony: ancient Greek, in Black Sea, 447; 
character of population of. in (Cennany in 
14 th and 13th centuries, 317; (Thriatian, in 
Syria (lath ccntuiy), 399; Cistercian, in 
Russia, 641; Danish merchant, in tith 
century, 311; first German, in Bohemia 
(iith century), 336; foundation of Venetian 
empire, 438: Graocae, in Crimea, 443: of 
Ancona in East. 444: of Florence, in Acre. 
444: of Lucca in Acre. 444; of Siena ia 
Acre, 444: government of Italian. 4 i»l 
Hungarian, at Constantinople (iilh cen¬ 
tury), 333: V'enetiant at Aiof. 419: Venke 
in i 4 th century, 419 

Columhan, St: career of. 134; on Irish com¬ 
merce, 148; preacriptiona of. form baaia 
of BeoeiUctine Role, 14^ 

Columrlta: influence on agmultural writers 
of Seville. 548; life and writing* of. 30: 
Roman writer on agriculture, 19; tnflucocc 
m^eval monaiterie*. 145 
Comacebio: overshadowed by Venice, 319; 

trade of, 439 - . • 

Commcodaiion: *0001 necessity in 9th cen¬ 
tury, 454; theory of, 700 
Commerce fSt* alxo Trade route*): and law 
of wreck, 581; and rise of free cities 44 *! 
based on agriculture ia Italy in 7*h cra- 
tury, 134; bond between Europe and Aaia, 
135; Church fails to keep pace with deyel- 
a3iment of. in ttth and I 4 th centunj^ 
694; Cistercian development of, 640; Ci^ 
tercian regulation of, 618: condition of, 
in Kingdom of Jerusalem (in >im), 
connection of early clergy with, 76; 
crushed by feudal toll* in 7th cratury, 
147; dcvc i oprorat of, in t4th_ and t3m 
centuries. 493: diftcultics of internal, in 
Middle Age*. 569: during Crusades. 448 ff.; 
economic basis of medieval, in Rhine tolls, 
188: effect of Alhigenaian Crusade on. 691; 
effect of failure of Third Cruaadc on, 414: 
I ith century expansioa of. 696; extent of. 
in 9th and loth centuries, 460*63: extent 
of, to Champagne fairs, 600; (airs ia 
Gothic luly, 14 1; fen^acki as ccntcra of. 
404; growth of. and the increase of inns, 
373; InmortaDee of Midi in. ^84; impor- 
Unce of temple of Diana to. in Epheana, 
57*58; importance of valleva to. 45; im- 
porution of metals to Italy from Spain. 
140: increased capiul in ijtb century in. 
793; increased participation in (i4th cra¬ 
tury), 386; ia early monasteries, 141: Hi* 
fluence of Crusades on, 448, 430: influence 
of failure of Crusades on, 448; influence 
on Third Crusade. 414; influence of, on 
rise of towns, 766; monetary mKhamm 
of, 431: Norse influence on. 484; Nocm in* 
vaaiMS and commerce, 470, *75; Norse¬ 
men as traders, 473: Norsemen in Ireland. 
477: of Iceland in 91b century, 478, 480: 
of Montpellier to t3tb century. 445: papal 
participation in (7th century), i 3 -t'J 3 : P*f' 
tiripatra in. by monasteries (r'h century), 
147; relation of irilda to. 790: restrictioaa 
on, by Council 01 Lyons, 443; routes of, 
followed by early raurcb, 76: Saracen 
alopped Chriftian trade on Mediterranean 
until nth cratury, 417: stimulating effects 
of, 435: trade with Noraemen. 46a-63; 
trade routes displaced by barbarians. 109: 
value of Alpine pa*ae* to, 444; via Al¬ 
pine passe* (in 1300). 444 

Commerce, African: importance of Egypt to 
world, fbo; of Africa with Rome, 9: of 
Alexandria, 443; of Vandal Africa. 116-17; 
exporta of early German* to Vanda) Africa, 
117 

Commerce, Arabian, arr Commerce. Moslem 

Commerce, Aragonese: in lytb century, 363 
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ComnKra, AnUxUiii: dtrvclopiDviit af, ja ijlli 

inBwpcr n riK 
of ^htfjiJIl t0WM m laill e«ltur7t IJ* 
CMDRwrcv, ^vlganaa: in Stb «fitujr> iTa 
Cwmarnit, Bjrunttne: La *th mituiTF JJSt 
in lotb crainrr* aaS-3sr EfTpMa mm 
niwrci te ConttaniiiH^td 161; kniwr^cc 
of, Ln faiAArj nf ConibmUapplcF i^-s-r; 
miriiioue ennvcnem iiYiBf futor ia Bj- 
uAiiiac Eioeiirfc (yih wntHir). of 

Hjnuatiae /uumaria, iSa Ja: *f EjnMn- 
line ExrpL IfiJ.-**! of CwMOatiaOpK. IJiS 
reform of L« 111, iTfl-**; Rttuii *nd, 
343-48; tasei trn, m^sfb a?*: 

Er^tv beiveeb Viranm"^' ">0 B^uatme 
Empire <9EJ>, witb Arab* m ^ 

ccfrt'iiiTF jj'"!* , . b 11 X 

Commerte, T1 bih* 1 i: deifeiOIKrtnt nnd hLMOfJ 
of, aa JJlb and EJlh ^rnEnriei, ff, 
Coniinerrtb EfTptiaa: Eryptiia frain eXpoKa 
to CcmitaatinoiiJtb t6i-: xaiportinee nt 
E^rpl to arorW. I*e , , * J ^ t 

ConEnem. Eadiib; dwlme qf Ai«Jo-French 
comoierM duHnj arara between France aEid 
EtiglanA, aa^-a?: lepriaala i^rina prriod 
of AngJo-Ftroeb fEVafrr for NoiftMEl 
trade fijth ecntnrT)- 481; of Fraime in 
Eoih and tieb eentuTiea, jo6^3&7: vith 
SwnitloavM in qtb cmitttrjf, j?j-?4 
CMUiacfcCg EAirapdJi: 

trade. >64^5 , 

Commepce, ntmiBi: iTtfa CEniorr, joj 
Cemrcicree, FloreniJjie: lack of, hi ijti cen- 
torr, eni „ ,, . E ■ 

Coraucree, Franknat »3, ao^io; iDcrtaaed 
bx dtportarten of wineE asa^ Ca^ingun 
foreign cEmima, aaa-aj^ deeline of, niider 
CarobniUna, aio; dominated bj 

Jfwi in QeIi cfELtuiT, ajd'jp; eif'm of Sar¬ 
acen laJds in ProreiDCe HtaE jie; ceun- 
alon of, into CemaEVy. asj: eeEent of, m 
CaroCingiio era, jJot iitni laLkmi ai motiTa^ 
tion of Ouflcmagive'a HnHiqpeBti, aaE; atiai- 
liUiod bj Nprae ifivuiooB, a74'475; trade 
with Sli»i, lit, aas.j*t with Levant, a?o 
Comnieree, Frencb: awiStcninr of. in laib 
eeptnet, 474; benenEed br trrrLtonal an- 
neutiona of PtiiiO AtHOetqi, jSat deciine 
of. dirring AnglO'frtne'fi war of uu-iaa;, 
a9i ff.: trilh England in toeJi arid iitb 
ceoturiea, JisA^joJi in *ine, Jij'if: (rowiii 
of. during tatb and Ejlb ceatunea, 45^; 
intprov^^^f cmEiirT, 414: m 

eut in 13EK Centory, 43); in fte-de-France 
in uEh etnloiT, 4?s: **. PlSiliP 

Auguitua. 483; profit of, nr AlbigaiiMn 
Cruaade, 4fi4; reprltala in, during period 
of Anx:1o-Froneb riwalrg for Nortnan trade 
of Cjtt rctItufTE 4Su tutb ceDlnrr. Jio; 
tjlh 47-^ . , , 

Comnierce, Friatan: imponane* of early 
Fritia iu eotKEnrrecE >44 
Cottirwrcr. Genoese: and Egypt, 4481 em- 
EribuEioo of Genoa tn rupunerte. *40: irt 
eoat liJEh CEotofr), 44$; in Midi, ijth 
etntUT/, 487; in rreatrrn Europe after 
1484, 481 

Commefte. Cennuit and German eapanaiqn. 
SiS'e beyond roynl eootnd in Germoy 
fijtb ccnlury), derelopiuenE uf, m 

North Cermanr Cijtli dcntoryl, earir 
Gertsana with Gaulr Wi early Germana 
with Mediterranean people*, fiJi eapan- 
alon of, in trth and ijth eenturle*, sot, 
547; ftHtered by Safiin kingi. 448 <mi: 
grvwth of. in 14th and lylb entork^ 
gio; in BnbeEnla, FoTand. and Sijeiia in 
lath eenlury. ilBpOTtloee of Ger¬ 

man rilioa to, IU Ijtb EvnlurTi, JPg; 


CfPBicieTee. Germia fevnt.?: inereaie of. in 
EJtb and 13th ceuturiea, initraal, lotb 
eeuLurj, 487-88; Lothar III protretioEi pf, 
in iJi£ eofitury, 500; Encdieyal oOpiani wiih 
Orient. 490; nte^r^, irEtb Spain, 
oudieval, whh England, rpgt firoa^Hrity 
of. in baaon ipiroa, lath eentufj, s'tt 
viib Italy Is ntb ceottiry, sdj; iuib een- 
toxT, 084 . , 

Comnsoree, Creeh; eonlTolicd 3 dediierraA<an, 
isg; lolb eentury, 418 
Codiiitrrce. Hatuoatic League; cRorCi of, to 
eontrol Bailie in 13th century, SJ^ 
Comnem. ItalLafi; 4S7t baaed on ngTkuTEure 
in ylb eentury, pj 4; c^uaei of activity of, 

loth century, JI7; dcvdopmeol of. m 
Nortli Italy, 468; n^ert of Iiomian control 
of ^outbEm Italy and Sieily on, 
ofrapby ai a factor in, 4*4; importaiipn 
of rrbeji ED, teo- ill CaEL-E Italy, fain in, 
toe; inland irade, 437: Itaiion tmde in 
Olieolal luiuriei fylb cenrUTyl, 134 , Hpal 
eimuaal of deveiopTnent of, in North Italy. 
4^; TeljtiDn of fialy to development of 
eoniEnmc in soiEilieni France of r.tih cen¬ 
tury, ataTCry prevtoied development, 

ipp: town! freed by, from feudal coninil. 

Commerce, Lombardi >*8; ItaliJn contoi-ETte 
in Lombardy, 344.46; of Lombard ciiies, JSO 
Comoieree, Low Countrleir Flcpniih in tath 
emtorlei, 303; latb and ijtb eenlurie^, 
S06, 507 

Cemmrcce, Mongol: inflocneo of, in ftllHPO, 
jjtb eentury+ sjS 

Coffiffinee. Moileia: Arabian, aeeou Egym. 
197; Arabic eenteri in Afriiyi, be¬ 

tween EoTope and Uobaminedan Enpire. 
ipy.Dl; by eiravan in Arabia. 186; rFm 
on Moliiimine^li,Ti. extent of, 378' 

79; foatered by Araba, 194; blnilrm IrwiE 
PH itavei, ppp; blotlem^a,. of Spain wiib 
Fruika of Clurlctnagnc'a lime, 337: pf 
AtexiTidria oodrr Arab*. IpC-'l of Arabic 
Afrka, 368^67, 3^0^ t; of flaglidad Kbal- 
Jfale. 333-641 of Meeea, t86t of Moolecn 
Empire, 19*1 relaiion to lefnin, 186-87; 
Sariccn, ilopr^ CbriMian trade on ^led- 
lliiTTaoEan until 11 lb centUpy, ap^; witb 
China, jyj-ys: with China, Syru. and 
Africa, tftj-a; with Italy, igo; with Nu- 
bLani, bani* nf proiprrity of FatinliEe 
FtJPt, jSj-bS 

Cotnmeree. neapdlita'D E of Maplei and Sicily 
(i^ib centnryi, 4;^ 

Corntneree, Norman i effect of Korman ron- 
frol im E^ommrrce of molheftl July and 
Sidiy. 31a; rcprifala in ooEftmEToe doitog 
petiM of Aojpj^Frenct rivilry for Kor- 
man iTude (i3tb e«ittity>t 481; i3tb cen¬ 
tury, J<Tfl 

CoEnmerce, Norwegiaii; deelteie of. In ijtb 
cenEurj, ^5; dilrelepfDcDt of, in titb and 
ijtb eentuiy, $ 4 ^: '^b cenlury, 543 
Commerce, Ponvemnian; i4± century, jaS 
Cvnqieree, ProvcAfol: eSiret of Saracen raldi 
In ProTence 00 eommcrM, jti; 91b een. 
tuiy, gyo 

Cocnmrrce, Roman Imtarial: 3-,26: adniiv- 
iatrative leatraioM of, vrith wrnan*, fre- 
0$: Adriiuople an early ccotrr of, 17; 
adverce baJancr of trade to OricnE. aa: 
apHtode of early Germaoi ill, 16; Apuplra 
a Croler of, wEln GETmany, oS: Augibufg 4 
cmEer of, 16; balance ol Oriental trade 
adverrt to Rome, 40 ; beuriln to. fptun 
par romcifo,. c; beEeeen Bordeaux aod 
Syria, ] 3 ’i 4 : Cadia a renter of, it; Cai- 
lUfc oenler nf African. 01 cauied prtt- 
fteriiy, 5 - 6 ; cautea Of deitructioB of, iSl 
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IniHTiKi : «hi' 

llnujtUiii pf. under- Germing ta^; Esn- 
IrolietJ triKKTJKTT 
Creeet tn HonsKia limit, iS-; ci.rl^ Gteirmn-ii 
tml, ?*: tSrCt duirtiluillf «1, sB; rn- 
cauiafltd fay Auumiti ut Piut, 4|: pitifit 
pffecl nf. in Cermtqy, 94: inMcjtd tj _K^ 
tnaa roadt, 15; G»3 Jbc cinlert 9I, iJE fildi 
-vjleriDcti ind, SIT-at Hafitl in, 
IEpfuc tnd niny oii. j; hottMity of trader 
ipcn Id CfariitiM, dattrinc*, Afrw». 

Qi ffl central Africa, jjt lit Cyre^ idi' 
paired fay foUDeLIni ef Conttaitnaapie, ra; 
rtiTMted in ty Senttem, ^ IrriiM andi 
149: Icaliiu conuncfcc in Enpirc, 

Bj uariLime aupmcfice, Enccuraied by An' 
tminui Fiat 4:—br Ctiudia*, 3; fneit 
pra£is Eq, 4: iparhcti in Koiiiet 4^ of 
Alia Miner, ip: af Cliiii*,_J5: of ErypE 
witli Orient tn Roca^n amet, an; nn 
Red Set, 71T '5! arMniep- 

uan af, j; enintal Irtdc reulet faf Setae, 
jj; peurtratien nf, into ■Germany, 94: 
Peira a center of, an; prc'Ciainrace of 
Syria la, iq, zo; r^fnlated Vy Donilian, 
4 1 rqnlatlnaa aa Romn frontier*. 11- ■ fa: 
rextriotHiaa qq, aB; Rlii'ne'Oanabe^ 94; 
river aad eoait imde af Roman (IjnipLre, j; 
road irKrm arHl *04 rnuipi, v R^an 
friia irapor^ 4; Rome and rtr F-iet. 
74'^; ftabilired, s; ttorehimse* mt taali 
of Tiber, 4; tnide' rmiTrl, Tadia, to; Ofi' 
entaJ., re-ett up ibe Monva, 17; lue af 
IfltcrirprteTt is, 74; »ilb CmMuy, ts 
CoraiBnce, SaxHai Ceri&any: fareisn, jSS-I^p; 
PPOfperity of Stxon Gennaa Cawnl, I alb 
CEn-Iary, J11 

Commerce, Sicttian; 45t. 4SV 
CommeTee, SoanSifa: artklei of, in rotfa^ to 
itib ecniuriet, ^^o; erutlied by Jatciruan, 
lit; (kveEapnent of. sjS! SfMteiai, of 
^ata in epOtmerDC -wLcb FranVi En. time of 
Curkmunc, ary; of Cbrittiaa Spain, 
Sjai: of viti^Dibic Spain, tia; irth oea^ 
tory, 557 

Cotliitacrte. Syr-lan and Holy Land, 4J4 
Cnmrpcrec, Venetian? dncEojied after Lnm. 
bard Snvairoia, ild; diinefopfnEBr, -fioo-ITOO, 
rite of Venice, 100: tpafc Levani' 
line (Oodi tg -weitem Europe in 9lh cen-' 
lury, 138; treaty of Venice wlib E-oinbanii, 
laB 

Cnrinmerciti r ambiliona of Karmanr in SErily, 
4;y; eotporatkma, 449: afganitTticni, for- 
mailon nl, 449 

Commodut. RWian Enpeeor; Ttld, lariff an 
Roman impprtatioai from Oriebt, id; 
uvairtefuEniaa 37 
Cnnnmqrti Lav, icf Law 
Communiira: evEdeneet of, in Early Cermau 
land tenure, 91 

Comneni dynatty: attempt* at nfaurab relom 
oL ys [; -w-eokncaa of later euter# of, 4 s r 
Como, 3 24; deitfuction of fin 11 ay) , 441 i 
GcmLa oirrcbanu En ,(.in TidBlI, jca: pfta 
lo^ by Fiiny, 44? {adcnuifici German mcr- 
euntl rabbed ih (En IJTO), 50> 

Compata: powibly uted fay Aribi, 377: uto 
□{, in ■41b ccnL'urr nav ifalloo, Syd 

Competilinfli ? lild nonimJ of* 79t 
ComponteJEa: piEgrin and trade raatea to 
fjjtfa nentnry). 309. jfli 
CompurgatJant proeeai of. in Salic Eaw, aoy 
Goacubinc*: cnate luofeoae of Mobatntnedan 

populatiM, 194 

CamJKfinr: admiiditralar of early cfaurcfai n- 
talci, manager nf imptrld eatatca^ 5? 
Conrad IJ Ccrtnati Emporot, yiy:, ademnia- 
tratirn inllitT- gf, 300; and lolEi in Alpine 
puwi (in 10J7), 447 


Conrad III, Oennaa Emperor,, and gife 
in mniuaurtea (Eu ju?), dio; atruiglc 
Tfcitb lE™ry Ibe Lian fictb centnry). S^t 
Coniai^alnity: oorndetOiilTlDl] of, by Cbu-fcb 
(in lo&fal, <77 

CarLseieueei delrelopmmE of ntw iceLiJ, in -oib 
and lolb eentarka, 6^7 
CoumuCE, Fraer of (So ii.8j>t ceaiaenian 
of Roiitan Law, 445; term* of, 

CgnitaniinE, R«naii Eiaprrarj Afrka re^ 
atared by, ii-i?; attitadc toward pigariam 
of. 71: cnuira] Lcaiiaa of, in Earteru Em- 

§ Er«, ]i 8 t conferred. knigbUy rtmk on mem' 
era of watermera'a gilu. e; eifECl of, on 
aociery of early Cbureh, 07; ^rat Ic ave 
word egfojiL, 40; ya-rr prap^y of mariym 
la Cburdi, 68; gift* tei Cfaurcb, 67; imiei 
Edkt of Miun. 64; trgalLzed Cburell 
armertbip of Batidk 59; mon^ry referma 
of, 41: refarma of, 47; rrniittea. aiul rr- 
daoed ujtea of Aeduane, 43; taxei of, 4j; 
tax. refomn of, 4a: wraagbt revalalLon in 
Cbatri, JS 

Coniiantinc Forptyrofealto*. Byiantiim Em- 
pergr; iteaia-lbe 4 RnuLui eomDcrec of lolh 
eeniufTt m*p omde by, JJ*; rc- 

cordi Slavanizaidnn of Greece, lys; tent 
ejnbauy to S!nir^ jjp 

Contt*ntino^cT and trade with Egym, 41 if 
aciacked by Nortemen, 281; actaclied br 
Varangiani, Jtj'ij; hattfe at, in tiS 5 , 4 i>? 
besir£M by Nofummedana (tn 717), 179; 
bulwark of Werinm eiviliaation, 15b; 
Cuialan metebanlf at, in i^cb eeuturr, 
363; cotKeAr-um of. to V'etieiian trader*. 
43BI: ecMDOpolilan ebaro'Cter^ of. 4i9i 
lure of, 417: cEiJtare oL in Hunga-ry in 
■ alb and ijib centuriet, ^33; dependenit on 
Fertia for tilk, ifaj; -drtipDi of dur-le* of 
Anjga an, 4JiS; d^gni of Henry VI on. 
457: EgypiEan grain import aerTioe Ig, un^ 
proved. 164.: -eaemjrtiaa. af, from ta-tn 
aboliifaed by Juitiiuan, 47; fall of, 1° 
Fatrrfli Cruudc, 417; fear pf NormaiLi in, 
4131 /ondarAi of Maejeiite* and Montpri- 
lirr m (iJth reniary). 434: fornpr 
inerebanE* in, 337: Gettoene dominants m. 
jjr; GcBoeie trade wiib, duri^ Sceoed 
Criaiade, 448: impoTiioce of mariPjne mm- 
tipn of, fin port! of Jraill irotn 

Egypt, innuencE of.^ on Cbureh.. 434 [ 

tuUni] mermant colony in (latb eenturj-), 
Jjo; Long \Vi]]a of, 139: lo«i mflimeree 
aflrr FirJt Cruwde, 4 t 4 ; paid Inbule Ea 
Attila, T07: plaEa far SkUian \eiper^ 460; 
population of, t 37 ; poviiion of, in Rynnr 
■jine Epmire, ijit profit* of^ m fadure of 
Tfafltd Crnaidc. 4 T 7 : rdalitm* of. wub 
Moor lab Spain ( lolb emiur3^>, 340 ; rtla^ 
tiaO* nf, WIitfa Venice, 31 9 - 10 , 4iS;^riceti 
altoeki. ■on, t-po; "applied Suon Germany 
vritb Orleatai producla 7'po; threaicntd by 
SuuLj.ni (icth-iiih ecfitutEei), trade 

and rilgtiija rnuten (n (map), .tij; trade 
af Cyrene impaired by fgundiag nl. Ill 
Rwnan timer, u; trade nf, in Oriental 
luxuriei with IiaJy l 7 tfa ',“1 

trade nf, laxed bv MaiiaiiLiiiedan Kfajijif'i, 
aa: trade wlib Ro«.i*rn ttoib renlur^l, 
346: with Sason Germany, aSS; witfa 
Sicily. aJi; with Souibent Italy l^jib 
pcntcLryl, 459; with Venige and Ban, 

Cot^tt eariy appeaeanie af. 4}'i IukH™ 
of ftaiian, 432 _ 

Ccntufale 0/ ibe Sew.’ of CataJemia (Bwrte- 
lorn). 433 , _ , 

CoPtreJe* jnreeatoi'aar r in Ii^y, 437 
Coatraciar protecied by |.flfnMT0 t-oac, 
I aS: fbenry nf, in feadol kingabip. rflS E 
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CoDtfKcli (eoDL^: tbctin in Middle 
6 ^-. UK in Middle AiMk 
'l 7 oilt''tat 1 U 1 Tcfn^E far wamei] pf fmdiJ 
»S*r 71^ 

Cimtrti: pf mooiiterin wbp werk, 

. *iJ 

Copeuhifen/ fpiimlibf pf {.in ii4iJ. 540 
Coaper: prtinJc of trade HiUu Arabt^ iBa; 
EDgliilit exerted ti> Nprwndr {ulh «a- 
S44i Cereub, cxporcrd ui Eorlmd 
fiitli Miurr!lt JifS; tome conunpdily of 
SuUMI Gcnnio^, 387^ io Itninaii S[uji]. i?; 
Dlinrd ia ttvedicral Gennoojf, Jpji Rlibfa 
pf Hoix, ptoduetion ID Sfdib. S4P; 

mdr TIP Snnthpni Krwiec Hath eeaiuirJ, 

4S4: UKd ID Hanaa edna. 41 

Comtpva: aquEdpet bailt la llPtb craidry), 
»S; ca-pitu of Rpoun prinriDee cf tfiifttnb. 
ulteriai-r Id: diiHlutiaa of Khali fate of, 
tiiili centurr], (jc; Cnweie refaiinna 
witli. 44^; Tumlr ambbtaddDfa. in (is 
949>> sso: KWifart pf <iee]i eerlDrrI, 
fif. Dianafarture of ahiElili m. mp- 

derniEr of fiaili nntitrrh 449: oil of^ ia 
Rdtnza llaMo, Ij; irit of fE^iaptinE %a\T 
frntrienl in Spain, iia; idt ol ViiiEDihie 
kinx^ t [ t 

Cordovan leather: bLinafartnre' of. 540 

Cofddba. Jrr Cord'ori 

j: dntrajrHl ^7 ftome, lit Rpser 
Ti I CMqumt -pf, 

Carperalion: arjtniienE lliat mpfLuiirTj' irai 
1 enrparalipn aiirt not indiTiduil. fijji. fijfij 
tarniaEion of ppniTBereijI, 44O; pilded a* a, 
'o BrEintEor Empire, 167: ia Fraalt' 
■'■v Kingdom, up; ef town* oF Scniliern 
Franc* fcjth eentor^). 468; niEaod hr 
privileiTd raanufppturcn !□ RpmaB Em- 
rii*H 47 

CorrnrJorrr. audiipra of banltrupn Roman 

rnDtupTidlifieh, 4* 

Cprwea: elainiEd by Frodericlc t, 456; eoit- 
qufic gf, by f^oa and Piii <11 th cenr 
htryl, . 33 *: eofitrglEed by Afriran Arabi. 
j 66 '—by Sarapcjn. jjA; importanee of. 
Ip Home, o: MoiItoii eep^lleii from (ia 
1117I, 4401 Saraeen iltacki op, 417; Sara- 
ej^ arltBrnietitt ia, jig; trade of. durins 
Cruiadcp, 43a 

CofTvVr appearifice gf. in GErgunk Codei, 
7 j3; ai culu pf rrunarial tax. 753; ebar-' 
acter- pf ap feoital lax; 755; eniaoaiinii of 
lioiMioal fPifatp, 75a; fargiuhe* labor for 
eatbEitrzl bpiUiny, 474 : lociiT labor Ibji in 
vi^atda in fetixtal Fnne#. ju: mpiii' 
UinBd in Enypt by Arabi, 1^; uk of, in 
Carolipftian aytlm. sur 
Cost of livifii: effeet of rW of, gn mridet, 
floi, 803; inereasc In (ittb^uth eeflturka>, 
*40, ogj 

Coitgnt at fairp. efe; it Frrgefi fain. S 44 ‘ 
in Raifadad Kbatirite. jjj, jjS; in Eunw 
fijih eentoiy}, 430; m Seiitan, j7s: In 
>>^ny, 45 ': in Sjrfa, 463; inErvdu^ into 
Europe by Mporp fleh centbryj'. 547; 
LevaniiOE irade in, 314: prodoced in Arilnp 
Africa. jWt taipod by Arab«, ili; trade 
m ladtiti EfTpt fi3Eb petiiurrl, 4^3; bj* 
nf, aftET Craudei, yai; rii Sktiy {iaib 
eenturyJ. 431 

Cotloa eomp: nmrlwt m, at Kaffi (itili 
csntniy}, eaa; Roinin tariff laid ou Tm- 
portalion of, \6 

CotrlAKO^ French biltorian; intCrOrOLitiOn 
pf decliite ol Rgme. 44 
CouDcili eFaum in, pf ruedieral town, 784: 

cpnipaatipg pf., of modimJ lown, 784 
Couiied, I^nleran (in niS): longmit II on 
ceeirnasl pcal dijtnitiePi, 874 
Council pf Aniioch: aitpgfud ahuiea of 
ebureb nduii niiiraiioD, 7 * 


CduikiI of Carthan (m jgS); forbade alina^ 
14P11 of ebureh larirda. aan: merceoary tcud- 
ency of canoDi pf, 770 

Cgcuiitil of Clialce^g: atlMtlfed ibUKl of 
ebureb adminiptmion, 7b; anegipted reiik 
lation of monasterica, 141: o^ibiied 
«eT» fram eE!|B(jll« in trade, 76 

CormeiT of OiBlonf (in *431 ^ nilini of, on 
aliire trade, aoT 

CpnBdl of Mifng (in jta): nctlgn on trilhe. 

.., 417 . 

CpuBcil nl Meanx (In &4*): petition of, ta 
Charka the Bald. 247 

Ceuacil nf Kigaea: itiaekrd tirnoBy, 79 

Cmmoil ol Sardka: atlsoked lilUOny, Jb 

Cottocila. Early Courcb; nrsed lindowacn to 
enfore* ortbodgxy, 8j 

Couodlp of Toledo: per*eeoted Sponuh Jew*, 
3 ij 

Conoflp, Franlhicb: diatribuled hy Tnealy of 
Serdgn, ^47; feudalited after death of 
Cha rlemaitie, J44 

CtwBfp, CaroHiiBiaB: abuteo of pdieial ppwEr 
by. Jis: clutie* of, a* royal ollietali, aayt 
Idle conferred U bEneCoe by Cbarlenwi-iEie, 


j-w 

Cofiinci. Pranlttph: ’^irorginiitieai" a ebeelt on, 
^04: tenure of, inclined I0 beemue liemll- 
tiry. 704 

Courier: pyxtem nod tpeed of, in Middle 

Asea, 573 

Courl*: at preneb falra, <98: '^arly bamniaf, 
Jli; riio of cwauereial, 4jr 
toarfiinier, near term fOr pOUlotry pf I3tb 
ecDinry. jw 

Credit, Intera pf: development of. 436 
Credit pytEcBi, of Uyzanlinc Empire, defee 
ijve, Lfi'o 

CrcD^a, 174 j eeuiei □( rise pf, 4391 deva*- 
lation ol, caused by irpr* between PbfK 
and ^Eniperor, 4 58: retained by Hyrantioe 
Empire from Lombardi^ walt^ 1171 
wan of (tJib centuryl, 440 
Crete: caiHured by nyrantine Empire (roth 

e™tofy I, yfi J; Genoew lalna in, +Jt; 
t rntlian trade ig, 4i|t 

Ctimei: early "'fatiorTe**" Ib, 410: (]ciipck 
■ n. 444, 443; product* of, io Romul En- 
_ pire, iB 

Crtuailes^ (TilIdrm•'a, 4J4 
Cruudr. Eirat: ,^dbElI^|^ of f^, 45*; c^ect 
ef, on Eueepc, 408: varied umtive* In, 

i-niaade, Egurth: eomiuc tcuI power pf Ven," 
■«, 4 S 7 : d'venagg of, by Venke, 41*, 
Jopei liOi lO,^ 4 'S, i:cvi>l«Ei(Mi in. Levaa-- 
Imc irade, 419 

CruHile of Salul Uuii, 434, 4^,; Etknne 
Etpilclu W| im 13481, 403 
Crusade, Praaihii', tiT F^trrt CruujdE 

OiMBinfTCC of .p.|id lie 

imj Ijnd. 414^ Atiil Itiifcu.q. 47 ii 

tauKi pihI resnilti pf, 433; catm of, 3S9; 
eom.plexilT' gf oauiei gf* jBd; pomceraiipn 
of war by, ,1.90; Hjjt oF, 4129! cfeate dc- 
magq foe mOiiey, bgfi; deeline gf ebiviJry 
pf European fervor in, 
429: ehect on city life, 431 j—tk-rBiuir, 499 , 
jjjj—miTlict* of Eorope. 400:—-gigriiaie 
OUtinevi of monarterLe*. 130;-—sea IraTel, 
iySf—Godard ol Hvin*, 430:—Wertem 
eocnigeree, afiat rnErnoeted baEr«l of 
Araba, I pa; expcnsioti pF Europe, jdjt 
njHVubos of eottroliye ooniciotiuieu of 
Middle Agei, yBa; faitore of, 437; im-* 
prored wettem euliure, 431 : ioHurnec 
of. On nrfllRiereE, 4J0;—On Ffarruee, 
+t 5 :-^B. Loaibard eiiiei, 4j9;.^if| 
toaritlme citici of aautbern Eranoe, 484; 
—OB ri*e pf Modern Europe, 
nUd building lo JdldiUe A(H; 
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Cntasdn (coat.): MartrilW* «nd M<y»- 
pcUicf bcf>«6t by, 4bj; moocy-makCT lor 
cbar^ 6S6; mo«ir« in Partourmux move¬ 
ment (in ii$i). 6«j; ofiencd Dvmbe u 
trade mote, 109: ortcin of, m pufnnuses, 
t88; pliyakal and moral de«coeratioo dor- 
inr, 4J7 ff.; precuraors of, j8«; profits of, 
in Sicily, 4S*i profit of, to French bine, 

40a; reasons for failure of, 418 ff.; relattoo 
of. to famines, ^3: relation of. to social 
and economic changes of ijtb centory, 

796; result of Vcnettaa-(Wnoeae war on. 

4ai; reaulu of. for Jews, 394; settlers 
brouaht to Hunpary by, 334 
Crusad^ Albitensian: cause, character and 
results of (13th century), 480 ff.; caused 
famine, yda; degeneration ot, ab^r 
nontic motives in. 689; econom i c evils of. 

6m: effect of. on cooimene of aoutheim 
France and Aragon, 561; influence of. in 
Spain, ss8; new towns and, 78a; result of. 
for freemen, yio; unity of France and. 49> 

Crumde. Second: causes for failure of. 410: 
causes of, 411: conditions in France dur¬ 
ing. 393: Roger II's use of, 4S3: Ber- 

OM as rea^ of. 7^3; trade gains of 
Q^fioft its* 448 

Cruai^. Spanish, 357: rdle of Cluny in. jii 
Crusade. Third: bisbops in. 637; cause of. 

41 1 ; oommercial character of. 41a: effects 
of, on domain of Richard Coeur de Lion, 

479; famine in, 41a; recovery of ,\crc in, 

41a; recovery in part of Saladin’s Vic¬ 
toria of tath century in, 448 
Crusade. Wendish: immigration of German 
population to frontier (in ii4j^. Sa3 
Culture: decline of Spanish, after expulsioa 
of Moors (in 149a), j6o; Hungarian (lath- 
t3th century), 333! improvement of west- S' 

era, 435; in urnaswick (lath eratury), 54 

511; in Italy during Crusades, 47*: m Midi, ^Sl: 
4S9: in Norman civilisation. 430 ff.; in D*" 
13U1 century, 473 S inlredoction of Arabic 
into Snanish (8tb eentunr), 5491 promo¬ 
tion Of, by free cities of Germany (tyth 
century). 313; rise of, in France of 13th 
century, 498 . . „ ... 

Corial ctasa: burdens of, in Roman Empire, 

43, 46: impoveriabment of, caused deple- 
tlM of ItjJian rural aristocracy. 1^: or- 
dhiation of, forbidden by Roman _ Empire, 

6<: seek patronage in Roman Empire, ^ 

Curial system: ab^isbed in Byaantine Em¬ 
pire by Leo HI. 181 

Cnstom: as to manorial labor, 740: manoriU 
taxes, 733; medieval, 7x1; protected serf. 

750: sen. in Mii^e Ages. 579 
Customs: fusion of German and Roman, to 
make manor, 730 

Cnjrmnt.* of narcetona. 361; of Montpellier 
and Marseilles. fJ3 

Cnstoms of Brrtenil; example of liberal char¬ 
ter, 78a 

Cyprus; capture of, by Byuntine Empire, 

36a; by locbard I. 413: Catalan inerduints 
at (ijth century), 583; colonixation of, by 
Guy de Losignan. 414; commercial treaty 
of, with Montpellier (in i*)8), 48s; con¬ 
quered by Moslems, 190; faU of. 4*8: 
anmbers of early bishops in, 66: secular 
activities of bishop of, 78; Nenetian trade 
in. 438 . . . » - 

Cyrenc: founding of. ta: popnlation of. in 
Roman times, is; Romans obuin, is 


Dacia: annexation of. by Trajan, 13; com- 
rocToe of, with Italy, centered at Aquileia. 
93; conquest and ofganiraiioo of, by Rome, 
17; Roman natermen's gildt in. 5 


Dalmatia: entrance of Croats into, 174:—of 
Slavs, 173; Gothic mining in, im; pirates 
of. destro7cd by Venice (loth century), s8j 
D amascus: ancient origin of, 19: captured 
by Moslems, 188; commerce and industry 
of. 360: conflict of. with Egypt, 4x6; mer¬ 
chants of, kept content by Moalmns. 194: 
Moslem market for Spanish slaves, 191: 
rebeUioa of Suhan of. against Egypt. 

Dandetta: center of Egyptian trade under 
Byzantine Empire, 163: importance com- 
raerciany of. 411; indnatry of, 10 9th cen¬ 
tury. 363; icxiilm of (toth-tzth century), 

3^3 . . 

Doue$ttd: illttstratiye of French commercial 
actiyity (9th century), s66; restored money 
to circulation by, Z76 
Danes: discovered England and France in 

f ib century, a73:,rarly trade of. with 
‘risia, Z74: expansion and cotooiialioo of, 
ayj If.; monopuly of Bahic by (loth-iith 
centuries), 311: primitive file of. ays; 
traders on ualtK in 9th century, zs6 
Dante: and Sienese rrfuacet, 471; on papal 
cormption, 694; scorn lor ttomvfoor ncktt, 
47a 

Danube: artery of loth century commerce. 
a88; Charlemagne’s plan to connect, with 
Rhine, aaa: closed as trade route bar¬ 
barians. 109; importance of. as Roman 
frontier, 15; opened to commerce. 1000 
A. n., apt: Roman posaesaiotu on. 16, 17: 
southern frontier of barbsrisiw in 4th cen¬ 
tury. 87 

Danuhe Valley: route of trade, 513; vestiges 
of Roman ctvilizaiion in, 493 
Danzig: Danish colony of (nth century). 
311: Danish roerebants in (lath century). 
|i; development of commerce of, aHa; 
avic origin of, sas 
Darid Pass: imjiodancc of. 139 
Dates: importatioa of, into Frankish Ganl. 
ao9; introduced to Europe bv Moors in 
8:b century, 547; product of Moslem Meso- 
pMamia. 333; raised by early monks of 
Egypt, 141; staple food of Arabian tribes, 
184; Syrian production of. 403: trade in, 
at French fairs. 393: Venetian trade in, 
nitb Egypt (ijtb century), 443 
Daviosohn. historian: cited. 467, 469 
Debt: basis of serfdr^ 34: cause of for¬ 
mation of colonl in Roman tunes, 49: 
means of oollechan of. st French fairs, 
S99: of cities in Roman Empire, ta 
Do Crntate Dot, The City of Cod, by St. 

Augustine: teachings of, 78 
Do fo rmiiita. by CoTnnsdta. jo 
Do rsfa ana, by Guibcrt de Kogent. 606 
Decretals, of Grattan: uscorporatioa of 
Trenga into, 670 

Dofomoor: Roman official to check tax col¬ 
lectors, ity 

Demesne: area of manor, 738: labor on. 74a. 

74a: location of, on manor, 73a 
Droocncy: development of spirit of, during 
War of Investilnre^ 684; Hildehrandinc 
reforms and, 678; in practice of Roman 
Catholic Church. 673; of Roman Repub- 

IlC, 49 - „ r 

Donarios: coinage of, by Roman Empire, 
41: Frankish coin, value of, 419: Nero’s 
rMuetion of weight of, 16 
Denmark: alarmed by expansion of Han 
seatK Leagnc (in 1463). 330; extent of. 
in iith century, 340; geography of, aya; 
trade of. at Luheck (lath century), sap: 
trade of. with Norway (lath century), 
543; Villen merchants in nth century, 
34a: wealth of. in lath century. 340 
Derb^. Pass of: importance of. 139 
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tXkn iSrr FWmi'sn:) liuth ttMoJa^ 
f4fi: nijifluilied tjr Aiit™ in Eet^p \ 9 ^ 
□mkIcIua: {rntnlizAtim of R«iwi Vmpirt 
und^* S; cburet wflpcHy c*niieKfd \<f, 
reitorc^, £7; cruiDed revall pnwiijL 
4 $; ^AnMtaic iffirs^rtB P^, 41' tSfittitJ' Of 
nfamo of, A^'r £*^*1 d-Ucri of aT2.4Z!tine 
Empire mfrMund by. moikitarT re- 

fonol of, 41: pcneclitioo of CfariottABI by, 
6j; rrqnir^ n^ointEOD of vtinnK, yj- 
tu of, 40 

DirbciiiH Mohimmcou ooii*- ‘TaJue of, 

DtKovntiEiji t UK of. 

Dii£DT«y^ Aft of. 

I>tap«iHtioTioT hIc of, 

DilinarKbi lit* t^uonii iD„ yjr 
Hilertf: on mtokril to«'P oDoocit, 784 
Dnieper Rircr: p«rt of Eu'ty Geniua inde 
TUDie Id ftlook Sea. qj; part of Varvpfito 
mule, -zbr, jQj; Aouun |r*i!e on. 1 - 9 ^ 
WWliupo Calrh migraiiqf lOO 

DnieArr Htetr; part of e^riy Cejraan trade 
roole Tp niack Se*. 

D«nain: deAnltloa of. ijyi nurketa on, in 
Bomao time*. 4?; noble. drJiped. yjp 
Oomaio, Ffarklsb: cLutell, JOa^ deiffflttion 
of tpyal, 301; nttoicemeal of. in Caro- 
liorian era. jat; sounpe of rcvemjB of 
FranJuib hiagi. jbj 

Dotrain, nobk; drereued in tite in C-aro- 
tmtian neHod, ^44 

DomaioT Kooian ImperUJ. jji donated to 
eOrlr fburcli. Be; (□TETumeiiE of. jp- 

^uded all foro eorra. 71; pillage of 48 i 
pFOprfetora of, morfindenl of ftome. 

47: ■elf^ufftefency of. 49. 

DoMttJaj hartley: dp ilarery fin poBfil, 744 
Dominkan Ptiaro. doj; deeay of. £44: 
fanilieiaiH of. 43S: babitt and mtibadi of, 
6411 leroiTe orvtint of, SyA 
DtmiliDo, Boman E^nperorr exIrataEance of, 
J.7! formed ibr IXrruniap fielda. rpiin' 
lained food [Dvemnienl in tbe prorinm. 
G; prflblbilied frape euliurc in CteKe, if; 
mulaird Roman oomEnceeo, 4 
Don Rt^'er: Cneek colottlei OcL, iS; of 

orirDtaJ trade route. jjB 
Donafift benmj- msOp far devel^EDeot ol, 
Id Afriu, 41 , Si; drcnEtb af. in Roman 
Africa, ii4‘iA 

I>(»atiM4; iueited VandaJa to coaqueit ni 
Africa, Its; led by Cilde in African reaDle 
from Rome, m; reprioala aialuct. by 
Cbureh and Rome, 11« 

Diff: difeiptbe fn. 91; Geeman utd Slavic, 
defcribcd. $44: laiuia pertoinipi to, 

DpeP villa^i of early CermaDl, BB, 
■Hopltd b_^ tiiifree men. oj; pmenoe due to 
aeo^apbiC eandiiKma, 85; rewll of early 
Geman affienlturol ayttetn, 90; ayateot 
planled hy {>rmana in Roman Empire. 9b 
Donaif faiea of, j8£; t>m of warldufioen of, 
fin TJ 44 h 79 it wool nanufKttife In. ^94 
Donaiica: CuiUrDa cJreles in RpntaD Pmpire, 
id; tariff of Middle Area at end of latfa 
een^ry. 

Dowriea; diflirnlty of maintainipa, by landed 
ndfalea It^lb century), Soi 
Dralnare; of land, um by Ronuii, ao; of 
medirval town, 78?: laiiiitaTT, in Middle 
A*«, jrai 

Drama: m [ilili. C-td; in rngnaitmea. SaS; 
obacenttiea of Roman, eriticired by jnlun, 
yi, mriliofi on. by v'lrro. jp 
DTHdenr developmeol of. in iith and tjtk 
eeniuriea, srf 

DruraL imiMrudon of, ta^ed fay Rome, id; 
impi.inrti fay Pome from Dnmt, Lf- 
vantine trade in. 40!: trade in, at Fr«flcb 
fan ra. Jp J 


Du Caaie'i ^luHrium.- on oasoriai dnu. 


DnbljO 


_iio: anelent Idoij^iD of, aad fforrnan 

trade, 480; (forae Jdnidiao of, r7^; trade 
with Iceiaod Id pib eentitry, tya: trade 
with Norauady in iJib centory, joy 
Ducal: brsi cwnoie of, in ti40, 80$, 

note; in tbc Levant of I Jib centUfy. 


DuCHUUe, FrOnCb biiloriall- luj reaaOfl fOT 
rite ol tflonanidjim, 79; « numbera of 
rariy cburebca built, 69 
Dtuai ^dyamiit of, on feudal manor, ya 3 
Daaotfii.' Great landowDara of By rand nc 
Empire, rfre, J 49 

Duractoi Italian oiErcbant colomiata in fiotb 
cttfoeyl, Roman oriv'n of. ty; b^ 

aei^ by Nonnana (in 1089). 331 
Duleb: ehaeaelef of Low Couoiriea nortb of 
Rfaiue in utfa eentury, soj; eoloukicd in 

Saaonlr in tjlb crDinry, JoJ 

Duuroteoe. jod; buned by^ None (in Bjs], 
jyai cenier of early Kririan eommrrce, 
aja' 4 j; coinaae of. ,: 4 ]; Franblih ena^ 
toma tolla at. aij; aurnyal of Indtutry in, 
(9tb centidxy). afej trade with Swede*. 
aSo 

D^e^t induitry of ■outhern Fraoee in i^tb 
ecKiify, 4BS; pruccH of, in Floteoee, 467 
I^retDG industry: n>e of alEun m. 430 

Catalan trade in, in tith ceoinry. jbj.; 
tmpoelnd by RoDie from Oricnl, ab; im- 

r a of, lajted by Pmne, rd; Lavant trade 
4Ds: Lombaid trade in, wich Levmnl. 
latb oenitity. aaa) of Jemsatern, 40s; trade 
m, at fairs, 389: at French fair*, $ 9 $: 
tnde in via Bapaume fijib eenlury). 4S3; 
wta Sietly (tatb rmntnry}, 451 


E 

Ecbeyin theory of oriEin of lowni* 769 

Eebcyina: as olEeera of me^eval eily, 784; 
■D town development, rjt 

Eebet-iric de la marobaadire: officiaJi. nf Faria 
i^emment (riih century), a/d 

Ecbrpa* reform of law cwin fay Len III, 
179 

Ecotiomk oondltioni: cauae foe eaiaUisluiient 
of Tcliiiona, jb; canje of developmerit of 
Serf dam Id Herovimlan epodv *0^) eaoae 
of nodus of Iri*4i inmba in ytb ceotury, 
rji: eanae of cxpaoiioit of early Chrii- 
tianiiy, Aj,; cauie of Franldab mcpanuDD 
Germaoie mi^aliona, 97:—of 
Mcraletn cmrqueat of SmIh, Norae 

eapanaion, jyji cauaeu iocretae of ierfa ld 
C aroliniian timeo. ajj; in Dyeantine Em¬ 
pire of «tb cenlury, 176; of loib century, 

_ 

ncODOHtlC COfidilmni. FfSDkitfa: aa callle of 
euaard exi^nfion. in feudallaa- 

nmi of ^^-jare, ft4l inbUenCed. Treaty of 
Verdun (in iS4}>. 447; uoder Ca^nnsna. 
ary'tS 

Eemieme ecmditimii, Gentwm: edert of In- 
vfllilnre SiTuicBle OQ. 499. joE'oa; in loth 
eentury. 399 

Eccftonie coeditiona, ftgmam 4A, 33; aL 
fecUd fa^ oolooLcation cf Gernmoa; caum 
Tor decline of RomBn Empire, isi ebanoe 
m, eauBod fay iiieorperttion ni monaeteriea, 
IJ 9 - 4 ti: due lO patrDDace. 4S; in Jth ceti, 
lury, 117: in Greece uader Rome, rb; of 
rura) peannlry, 49*11 

^cjm'^iuJe ilieofief: oa tanGlil by early 
CbuTcb, 57 

Econofnle anrect: io Ronuo Tmpire, 41-41 
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tiU« af 

tom, flf, in Utt 

Jfl*; ol fnidvl nwnnfi Mii ^ 

7 jj; niril+ io ^i“ 

Ltlri^ 1 ^ of (,'“ < 144)1 4 to; ™ 
nun. 0«tn^ iride iwulOf J4i Ro™*<' ™i" 

Itrin4 hOMK It, 

Cilki o^ iliUiq; jwoviiiwii 01 + ia . , 

Vt L'rtr^. tiu Sli 4 )i »!»*• 

fTr# innunt tn 1 -raCIK, 

Edict pi IliK* irf nwcletilPK 41 
tducajfvn- dctlinc flt, Sr ?iwfl»iiW™M, 
in wrlT Iftu^i. I 4 »: oi 

j|6?: *«Ticcs of HumdiiiS m 
I nMliBidT In. *Sfi; wtslinr* or, by SiFFn. 


E^niFd T. Kin, al 

nnvtlcjin ia LooJoo. celnMoi of, 

with fialiu* +A’ , i - i _j- 

Edwd in, Kini flf Enjland; fiaJTVMl nHjj- 
ikrtW pf. with Itnilin bubfrt, 4JJ; rtpodl’ 
■let debl <D n^rJi ffo,,' 

Uvkrd. flw Confn*»F, KSb, -of En, 3 iUtM 3 : rom- 
mcrajtl p^ial* of. jo* . 

EiVPii prodwett ita^i, ^- 

khi cb-B.ni* capitw nl, 196; b«uni« prt- 
doniiiuntly ifplumtivdJan. i«: bcnrtrt 
fraiti Komini Fule. &; turthn Kf of monEft.i- 
ciinit to AnAu bjr cccmdanw 

ttrt, 107; By^rtliw wnlTol 01, IflJ I Pftp- 

Eor^ fturt Djrjintinf ElTICMFC at MOBaM- 

nkcUnt, ijg; Cbii»[«ti wcim tn, <58; 
cLcia ill IlyjJiBtinc lOj: commerce 

UlH ioJjUfT o(. under SyliBtllK; 

™rc, 161-65; mmraerct of. '“'S' 1™“ 
Hoflian ILOVEB. ji: □ommCTCe of, with IlaJJ 
bj .\rkb)S P97; commerce of, run 5'3i;<4 
fioth-FTtb cenluriea). jSo: coninicrcF^ 
ropneciioo of, «iih. Mkca; ^oor flK I. ’"'“*■ 
D^ifw-kciv 4 ^6; eoiwuered. by 5Ic>*leou, iJU^ 
89 : cwiq.iefcd bjr S4f«fP*i um tpnqti«»t 
and »dmiiHktra.tH>n of. Tir Ar^™, 190, 

conquest by l'Cr#i 4 . <SS; eonirt* of «m. 
mcfte by CoT'rtanEiiiojilc, .'itf Coirt* uii 
i&j: cfmft oTBkiutatwrp in. m Ronun 
S 9 i i$ecTTiMi in (mtinliEion pf, lO l4tC Rff 

oun Flrapire. jJi diffcjert ErtkiteTi of, ibo; 
ecCHinmy (if, En Roman Kmr<rCi aoj ixporteo 
whrai lO Honm. 43 CrpPTFi of ITWO tO 
IlyuTitinx Eim^re, 16.7; pHnwny Ot 
Orlcotnli commerce, I*4'0i5 GcnOeae 
[realy wrtb fSn iij7>. 4fS: »Fim 
Ed CMllElFilinop)*< ^*<3 granary of l!y- 
janffne EmjwTe of dlh centm-r, 1 * 9 ; fF''; 
rmfUeUl of, by Rnme, JO I ImporUinCe of 
iPMfra^lea^ fmiition to, I So; im'pot'Li, iSj' 
**i ii3iiiit(ric» of. iqi-oF-—Borne, Je; 
tnnucseo of Emir Naceddin in, 410; lira- 
ur>ot nEiricffd Mo*»niraPiii,n tribe*, I By; 
minefiln, eGj; moruideiMn in, ijBt pArt 
bl D4,Vlad KMUfjte. Jjj; T*rt of Ry- 
inniitio Empire, 3 <i *3 patronifle in RomM, 
4«: imoiciii* iQ3-*j; pFodue* of. *t 

CKimpafOe FrirtL 40JE pforperity cinder 
Arrib corrro). t9S: racial fomucion. 364; 
rnatona for rSne of Arinbiam to. 8 t*, r^ 
vival of EaMem civiliiatkn in. rS*; ricb' 
nM.-} inractc^ Motlemv Roman 

imperial land* in, 3*; Homaii rnarti 
in, Pt: BonucL luei 10, J 93 at, L^iai 
cruMtic to, 4 J4: Struert uied to 

Botnaii lr,ion 4 In, li?,: nncial and coo- 
ofltnie effettr of mcoepotsdior nf momlt- 
leric*, <40; PDC-letjr of, nnnrr Romo, jq‘ 7 i: 
Sparilb commerce -wtEh. fiotJi_ CCO- 
lurrl, ssoj apretil SJoltiminedaniibi to 
Rudan, l 9 »: "tratetk tocUmn nf, loi 


Efyol frrttl,); iDrciifil of eoanpemc 
*iili Italy fioth pemuryj, 4.*?; “«]< by 
Pern* l(am Byj»nuiie Empire tm 6191. 
lyifr; town* of raoido, 1403 tcinJo >nfl w«o- 
iHcrce of. 4Jj: witb Fruilmb G»uS, 
iriib Nartarnr tiJth ceoiuryl, *®4; with 
muiliern Italy JSl' 

with Venice, ii*; irraiy *fi w'A 
4^4; trihnte lo Sicily |jth eentoir), 

Eij^. Falinbtei conpol of Afrka, 3*6^3 
devctopiuent of, uudcT Fanoutei (lotn-Tstli 
centuciea), 

F|ypr, ^ohiniEKdaii: reUtiooa with V tnioe, 

Ee^Tiam 3 elu rwter of^ nnilef R^e. 3 1 j 
Crrenc iolM.'bnted hr, m Roman icmc*, tJ + 
relicwr of. under Rewne, ji; trcatmeoi of. 

by fttohammedab I, i9i , , 

EiiLCefM- iiolaied fcjncit^ . 

matifc 88; pne*etice of, doe lo pO|tapbiaai 

Elb^^;''dc«l^^"t ofi iJtb,ij,tb ceniuriev 
5?*; Hawie mercliant* at, 531 . 

EJeonof of AquHiioc; ^poomic etico* 
of burriaM to Hrory H. lo?; wmeht 
for by rrc luito™ after her dieortc. 


caoK of, 
Italy and 

CiiE.CfCEari* 

Lotnbardjf 
( EIth-1Jlh 


Elictiooc model of, in medimJ 7*J , 

Emiirs^icon: iJwtcb ami ^obsh tuili and 
ijeIi oenturieiK 50b; German cocouratc- 
iiveni of tr-rtb Dealurr), JJi , . 

Emperor, Hedy Ronuo: atiitude of, 

TtaJipit oommooe, 4*7; pontiooi of, in 
■nany (rCEh-TJtb ceTilcify), SoO; miKDl 
pewe of Comtaoce, 44i , - j- j > 

Emperor, Roman iSet afro uwfBidnaf 
■t4.nicF>t aESiantc wiEh ieEtaioriil ctai^ 4b. 
aitempta ta reitrain paifonaire, 47 J 
niMd German* 00 a&andobed arcai, ii: 
(xmbKated patan PEoperty, 71; conEcol of 
coinicr, sa; landowner, j6-j7; made doba* 
liob* to early Chu^h. 8J 
Enpiret irnJislc with Papacy* 

4^4; eerau* papacy, etieci or 

SicUy, 45* . , 

EoBinecring: acermpliimnettl ol 

in. btfi: derelopment of, i(> 

(ijth eeiitocy>. 444; f*ali of 

ccntuHeil. 750 _ .. . . . 

Enaland; adetat of Bcordielroiwn to, 144, 
attcoipt lo eoimol Alpine psaaei tin tot?), 
44j; Barhirtc icttlemcnt* tn, 774 751 fiy* 

UbEiiM InfloenCe OD, J^Oi ttOlCFI 01 i^n 

in, ^3 church owned alaTM m, Ci»- 
ICFciUil io, J09: commerce With br^K 
Cioih^iJtb ccfltorieil, 3o**oy 3—wlln ver^ 
many, j9j;^nTih Ireland, J*ot—wjfb Nor¬ 
mandy (lalh ceiutiry>, 309wi'b 
dinavU {9tb cenlvrylt ayi Mt ®l 

Germanic mirralibrti on. lo.t; nnancMit ad- 
mirniftratmn of indebred lo SmEtlt 454: 
forced to mate op Nomian itefieU, 480. 
French mirahi taported wine to, 14.77 J^er- 
man commerce 'u firth,ij:ih emtnrie*^ 
jot: hoped to TCcmret N Drpvandy (T.jlh 
century), 4*1; Sm muratuFtt of FlemsHi 
weaver* to ftilh ceoturrJ, iofi3 impan* 
of French wmt to. 3147 ancrcaae ol 
ehumbn Ed (isth-iith cenTnry). O^aijn- 
flDciKcd by Geftoioic ktcat otnaiHiaEim. 
801 Inltiiencc of, on early French trade. 
476: Italian hanberi iiK 4*8; lulun Baut 
era and woo) trade of Cm 4** 

niMe; land mcaaufc of. 73*1 marenaJ tm.' 
ntoTTWeol* En, by mmaytcriea. j4j: mer- 
ehania of, at Fain of St. GiTlco (ijlh 
centory>, 484:—** Freticb fnta 
<94;^n Acre, 4^43 nutmelary relaiiMr 
wilh ItUy, 4 ]t; Sor» tnflnence cm. 
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Englvtd None in. 

mioai far Fnneh cuK^uciti o[» 4^9; vivury 
of ntookc wd biiboti* 64^; l&rc onton 
of iDcictT Id acdiem], ttaij^ hIalujiu 
with Fludcn «ati 3 ft»>, ^09;— 

inth lUponA:^ (ijiii ontorr]'* 98a;—Wllb 
(fcriMBT <iwth ecnlurr^t —wnth Kijt- 

niADdjr (iJti ttntnrrJ, 5 U;—*iT^ ’I'i-keu 

i aitb ennhinr), 941; 0{, n L^Wirk 

lath ert,tnr7^>. $a9;^n SrfM, 399: *(Hil 
tride with Bnifa (131b joj^;— 

^th Flpr^tifc, 

BfilKlf' H^ZODDne fnrt] 

Erfnri; hu]»prK HUhltsbed hr BonHu^. 
aas.; chief town at fi-nih ccntaTTl, 

J$St of, 587; Fru^b-Sla^ Erading 

£iuiie. Third: do^oIopnKnt of, ia m«dirraJ 

Hjwn, 785 

"Ekiim t fli, in feudal Hdrty, 7D7 
Erferita; vci^t aira tratoa gf fin ii«h)k 8 ej 
Etif«iie TII, iVjw; pcqgired TiucutgRi, jaS; 
ordered abeUttag^ of Sotaaqat#, 48 ^; protcat. 
to Hca/t II agaimat iBcrtaae at rowa mar' 
ketf, 984 

Ettfoce: effect pf fegdahin oo, jeij tgwn 
and gpeniiTT eomiHfed Ln ijpo, 

Earhaage, lettera gf: riao of, 431 
Exchpqgcr: Normin-SicitiaD, 4S4 


Fair^ St. Deilia,, sat; lemiMtrd hr DaEoberl, 
sag; iDagaitcTT wiaca a^ at, Ig jtb 
erarurj 

Flirt: appearuice vf Spulalit ig ipih nn, 
tary, 5.^7 ‘ c^acjtef of. cfaurch tkim 

ooscemoDJ m oth centurr. afij; dit' 
tingoiibnl from market. $88; duratian nf. 
ID ChainpagtLe. jfla; e«:TeiU.HiEsl RHitrol 
f>fj cttablithnefti b? Fmda I in 

”Imw Cottgtriea'' fia rijj), JpSi fr«* 
doiB of, ander FbiUa Auputut It Ngf' 
matar, jBo; "great aiy" of. jSi; in Ba- 
heraia of irtb «ntufT. Jj8; in Cartlingiag 
era. aai; Ifl GErnUinr of laih agd I Jtb 
Rnluriei. 499; in GMhiq Italx, lat: in 
MenmngitD age, a*9+ in legtheTn fraly, 
m rath eeotnrr. 4^9; iocreage of, in irtL 
and I Jill Kntuiin, 587+ increiie of dor- 
ing r«ra of Loewa IX In Prince, 498: 
June, of Pint m iiih ccnlurv, 

^e^rlmt^ 41$; October, ia Thessalontci, 
419 i penodwitj of, mahn mo of eiraTani 
IwipWc, ;74; produce hM at French, egf-L 
fegtilaiion gf, tH Cbanpacor. 305; rite of 
la ^ cenhiry, 3.B4J r*le of. In modjevii 
ejirillxalioa, 598; adnm of PrcDch mer. 
cbintt It Enftieh (in t» 7 >, 4S1 

Fain. Cbtnvogoe, 436? antceedcatt of, 1*9; 
bukera m. 443; dKline of, adi, $03; 
oma nKrcbinrtt at (in itojJ, 44l;^rela- 
tigt* with, 4*gj iigpOrtaiMv of cioth Irtde 
594 ; orifin^ 303; protcetku of mcr- 
cfajDla at, I17 Philip Ati|rtiiti^ 483; Sicn»e 
trade at (in laid), 470; lix famoui eeun 
ttfi of, jpa 

Famaguita: oauaicTteT laB^ merckania pf 
MoRtfvlher gnnltd riffau ip (in lajd), 
485: trade with lOgthcrD Italy lo iMb 
ecflEury, 450 

FanlEy; eiforta of church ip iinprovc eondi' 
iipni in, 6j8j life uf manorial terf, fAtt of 
feudal afr, 718 

Famine: giutcd hr Byiintinr-Ggibe mn in 
Ililj, IJ 4 : Itii^ far of, jfia: in France 
created hj Cruwte, 391;^ iu ‘Cerminy in 
jil' auffciiiig dor' 


Famzerr origifl of term, 749 
Firmer, Sooinn: a^ithy Of, j 9 ; defeated in 
ewnpctiEiofl arilh church landv 83; di^of 
a»]gg of, 34. jj; ccoBOfnic eam|tciLlion ol, 
with mottatirriri. 141; (ric, form Eooiiji 
cplcHLite, 49; partial ditippe^once of, 34; 
ihS; 34 

Firmiag: Roman methods of, yjt; trearitea 
on, 19 

Farm: ihandgocd hj fore** iquottirt, 758; 
admin iitired. bf CtLarlenugne. 3AT-At- 

clattlfiiaiioo. pf Rgnun, 3d: ileroted to 
atpcb ratting _ for tacrit'ice Ln Bocnan limet, 
38: ecnnoEple leEf-iiiificieneT of earl^ 
chureb, prahlenj gf ahindofied, in- late 
Rmoan Egipcrr, ji; epfe of H.iingTi. 33, 
FiaKnffV.^ houMs pf, 78B: ofifin of town, 
"Ti: xubnrht of ttinlin-ai tong, 783 
Frvdtrw.' meaning gf. 709. ngie 
Fena.- ofminf day of fair, JM 
Fctih: luymeiit of, ai reol, 739 
Fertilire™: marl fir<t uaed ^ mcmnsierJe* aa* 
1 4 ?; ute pf by Hgqcgnt, 49; in ijih cm- 
tury,^ 808 

F^daliini: ihuiet of Oerman, atlaeVid hr 
Henry IV,. joi; anareby in French, of loifi 
tentuiTi jio; liesinning of. 3J-J4: break 
down gf,, IB Patt, 433; Camliiigiani p[i- 
pmatch to, a 11; cause of dtunlulion of 
Franlgib Empire, ajpt eauK of German end- 
oniuuon gf ijth cenlury^ 523; charactre 
of lewbingi of, yg*: EbiractefiM k of me- 
dieva] ehnieb. 875; CTeriCa] particLpalion in, 
^4; eompiretl wiih riavtoefney of Homan 
Em|iire, 701 j dtditie of French in ijth een' 
l«ry, 4rti—in touflicrB France, 4^;—tH 
LimJwrdy, 444-45 j JeeJine gf monasterirt 

fRiL q^DnitlDll afg fljOh []c^nicai<Bi □!. 

■n Italy of ijih cmhiiTr, 4741 deyilopmint 
by Fraoki, a 1 S' 17: dn^gptOrnl pf girilea, 
?^J^7^f rightt. 4 S 3 's 6 ; ditiniegTiTire foice 
IB CandinfiiD kingdnena, 449: domtnaii(« 
gf Saiiony hy, 30j; effect of declirte of, on 
jnopiaiterir», 84at estah 1 i 4 kd hy Cri'-Kideri 

in the TEoty tnnd. i97t CriJenCB nf COO- 
itfuncve nature of, 687 i expcetHil in Icuif' 
Mmcfit liaih.ijth ccBtariet^, 498; eacrnded 
inig ■‘rnernee, 311; fnrmali'rr aide of. asi*, 
jSI'JJ: Frmth, gf ijlli arid t ItH -crnlTarir*. 
42 a* ifirth^fH hy Irraly of 
CueErt-Ffhibbctinc Itniggle and, 483; in 
Cauile., . 359 : Lu Fmree of loih wnTtiiTi 
3*3’a4; in Crnnany of toth centurr. aM;-” 
?,■ ceuiurie*. 518: In Noeman 

^‘■‘^ll'i 433 - 4 |J; in Salian Saagny, Jpg, 
iMdei.—ai idrtl frmi nf sovccnnieBt, joa; 
tni|>gied on Prlgpgniietiii fiJgj}, 418; in- 
ereircd with rise of new haronage, astj 
Htaoorial ayslem in, jj8; tnilinry tide of, 
7ij; DMniaiicfMt incglTed ia, Cay; ckcE- 
Irowib of, in GcmaDy nf c^th and ijlh 
centuriei, Jpo; peraggal form nf. 705; 
phenomenoo of aoeial pcngceiav 701; j*rte*tr 
DCHHI and. in gth pentBry, 6554 rraun fur 
poor development of, in Spain, sifti rc- 
J**! rettrirtioti on, in Peace 
of CoBttauee fm 4437 Rhine toLE 

pnwleget brcoCTVe Cefi, aMT rise gf, figg; 
road eopirtiMiion in, 5877 wia of. in G«- 

Ip ffiyi Hft 

*^P**''. ,‘■ifllftii by Crwiailci, 393; 

Mow to E^clo]} in Tnicanr, ta8: anicil of 
iTnhrtlainf infliKncc of, in 
Muid^ yoai irndencr of, ip mlliiarice 
ehuich. 838; (cagHtgry age gf, gth and loth 
Centunti, _ 7 g I; use of yieirt, 445; yaria- 
i™ Og. in Italy, lit; varialioni on, in 
ftamanily, yn*; viirnti u rircjuct nf. yaS 
i'jtfffkfir: gipral Side of eommcndalkn, yw 
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Ficfi rreatien of, ty 

fiiwii, jdSi umc; hnmtiiii twiuGce cmri^w 
eft J 14 ;. nwdi^^'al nmc^pt «f, 148; pcUtLol 
uid iOrfiMiiie niHnins 7*9 

c«uiiLLtimi frft in ijib i:«itarT- 7 fA 
Fitfs if Aaii^t; isdiniiMAT °^f 'd E«hu 
-u-^i 7 ’ 4 

S7'ii«n>h Three: «uk ^pr dcrtlopamC 
ef, 7jni; in iniddle kfctt 7J1E profit of, 7 J 47 

iiiinM nfi ;j3 

Firld Sjit«ra. T»io- Remun, 731 
Firld-Hrau lyslcni: rotitkm uKd br euljr 

Figi: Culluff of, in Sjrii nf ijtn celllitfir, 
424.: intrf^velinn i;tf, incfi Ecinijpc in Sch cm* 
Inru'j ;i?: 1>r«dueil47ts of, in L^hh (tJEh 
effnnrrJ, 415: SjfTLui ii<p<litcti«n nL 
Financer jdjuiniittf JtHm of, in Norimn 
45j: Ansririe). failurr of, in Niptn and 
^Kilr, «ntro 1 IH b? landwiKn^ in 

rural rtuton*, bji mon^ie, undtf^ Bmc- 
diriine Ku(e, 144^ munkipaf, sj: nornun 
uliniaiilratKH) of. In Sirilr* 4 54^ af firiU' 
(inr KiDpIpt rcuuired emtniizabonn ijB: 
of eitin conlrolfrd br biihtFp*, if(ef Jui- 
timui^ 6 }.: of eirlv eliiireb, ba-Aj;—ahpM 
by clncy, 7 fri of McbainiQHlan Empire, 
ipjt of KOftUB Empire, 40^4*: OatropAhic. 

on Romaon 119: ^pil proiblema of, 
in yth oroiury, 13^;—in i^th efflliiry,. 4^0, 
relation of, to Roman pglltiea. louree 

and d^ribnEiDn of icteone, 85 
Fimiroj: wa!|I lair of tnodieval town. yM 
File; tkiifDitlon oE. 37: beaTy eiaeliana of 
papal, in Ttb <Ebt 0 .ry, ru 
File, {^olinsian: cauae ot portlrioa of een^ 
Iral Europe in pcb centnn, 1^1 : dwtn- 
non of, J4o; eittent and ueoinLairatioa of, 
Lmpartaoee of, to Franlndi Em- 
pifti inteiritj, locaiion *f+ aoj 

Fi-'c, Ikrman iTfiperial: ■'mfLudicited" by 
Henry IX', JnlO 

Fife, Roman itnrerial iSrf olw Domaini): ap- 
pTopriUnl by Gciiliuie Kinfa. loj; de- 
•poiled. by Cennar, igldiers, itS; cxactuwu 
of, 48; encitieilimil from ennetiona nf, 471 
Oernuna Kttled on, 97: cttaBaicriKiH of, 
4 : 7 ' parEa of. ffiyEn lb cfauroh b 7 CnnllUl' 
tine, i7f Bciieo by OatroBotlia in Italy, 104 
FLuial -paliey of dtutefa, GSj 
Filh: at Frenclh faiTT, Sps: at Utt«ht tin 
■ jonj, jo7: EnfLiib ex^ft of, tp Germany 
in lath eentur^-, spSt eil’ort of ByraniieK 
EaypE, 164;—of Roman Cirdia, ij; boeue 
cwmiTK^ity of Saxon Cermaivy, aoy, pr^ 
docEmn of. in Pofiieeania in latb oentiiry, 
4 jS;^— in ]4vrr Coontrica rhf latb asd rjtn 
^lurlea, 3Dd:^aiMi trade in, at Berfec 
In iJlh cciilnr7, Bapaiarae in ijtb 

OenEury. 4JIJ;—in Swetlfn in ilEh cetiltiry, 
345: m liie Wan1 ti4ih and ntb ocn* 
to riea). joS; use of, in earl? ropnanerlei, t j6 
FithericK; HreEnn of Qih eentuiTi, obi; cbiof 
ioafuMry of enrly Eiaraemra. aya; lufEuMied 
foEsd for flothU: Italy, trot impirrEanev of. to 
^'oTInI,od}‘ ill mil cfnfnry, 408^ ol Iceland 
in olb and mtli eenlurk''.^ =^9 
FilbinEf r.lrlv oreiipaliDn of ^ ■ Indny 

try of early Slav*, aaj.'-jd: of Caen m ijtn 
eenTniy, 47?: of PeninBrV (in i SJO- 

of Norway in ratb and I Jib eenrurie*. $ 4 > 
FlanilfTi: cattle Ira-le of, at Frtneh fairs, 
eenten nf fain in, 58?; eoloniats nf, 
in Syrii, jent wmninnra nf. compared to 
ilwe of Spain, S^b: eantrol of free imde 
of, af Freoeb fiirn, 399: dreelopmenl of, 
in laih cofitory. *r4;^f new towni •m 
oth eenlnry. afla: eaodui nf people 
ir otb eerturr ftrini, a 175 CIeT™n eom- 
metce in, ft alb and rjlb oenlqrica), 301: 


Flanden (eotaf,}; German nladoni with, 
in iJtb ceutury, 50J: arowlh of tex¬ 
tile' indsaary pn iiiib and mb -cen-- 
tnciH>» 109; industry of. in latb ceniury, 
49^To; rtalran Bonlirfi in ftjib oeotiiryji, 
abd; luliu meecbanti in (nay!', fria; mer- 
eha^a of, at French faJra, 3-94: inerelsauta 
of, at £l GitlM Fair, in iJiib centr^y. 4 lS 4 : 
raeiehanta siwi *»fe Hxjndnei by Pbili-p Au- 
nitpa fin 483; Rfortc vine wd in, 

otot fwpulaliou of, in laib eEDiury, 797: ra¬ 
cial oompoaitirBi of, 304i fcciamalion of 
marobn in, ysS; reiatwn of. m Da)dut&e, 
461; renviiu of pafaniaiB to, 233; ftrikea 
in, 79 a 1 ay Item of toim oneanifaEion to, 
784; trade of, wub Eniflaad, 3Hi—with 
Genoa, 461:—with Uocm, 55o;-:=via Ha- 
panrae in 13th century, Viken mer- 

cbaniti iu ftttb eeaEuryh $44: wine ooruF 
tneree af, is Jitb century, JI4: wool manu¬ 
facture in, 394't 'wOdI trlidc nf, with 
Ea(:laBd, 466 notci'^witb Flnfenee, 4^7 

Flax: oulbviijan nf, in early Lombardy, 444: 
manorial prodocUon of, 74'i trad^ by 
Slavs In Franka, uSeq aj -paytneat of 
fetsElal duct, 743 

Flenun^ J^F e«uniteil in Sanoay iii tJtb 
century, 34u; bwdea of, in pillace durii^ 
AlbMCniun CruBodra, 49a-: lUerebanla in 
EneLabd in utb eenlury, jog 

FlootUT in PlafldcTa tin drol, 4,47: nf Low 
Caimtriea (mb and rjtn ceoturiea), sod 

Florenoe, 344; aibauire nf. nitb Piaa tiu 
ityiK 4b4: aaeerulmy of, tn wookn riidu' 
failure, 4^7 r binfnnar buute of. m Trauli, 
4$*: eaEnpariiou of, and Siena, 471 : dr¬ 
ee winent pf, becun by bEatitda. de- 

vetontneut of, UP ] 4 tb oetitury. 4 ^ 4 : faini 
of, irofn wan between Pica and Luc^, 45^: 
fild di-nwon pf, 79a; (old Aiinafc of, in 
ijth rentury, toj; crowinf indEiwntkivce 
of, fnnn teedaliam, jat; IniKtrtaiKC of, 
47^: ioveatment of, in Enaliib w<^ trai^ 
flP 147]), 466 ntrtr: iitritEO IfuRliliali (in 
H39li 4 ^ 7 : losa of banhera of, due !□ 
Skilian. \eipen, 469: ntaurtary commerec 
nf, 431: Ponte ve^ie of, syr ; rapid rice 
of, after 1171, 4bj; rrlutiana nf, -With pa- 
pa^i 46S; ftprtnented at Kimes in rjth 
eentunr, 493: Hcpubbc of. in Middle A*e*, 
revali in fin iaSj>, 4^: ri«e nf. w 
bankins center, 4(15:—af hantins bnumi in 
(ijtb ccbturyli, 4w; rivalry nf, with Milan. 

with SLcns, azn; lecoud wall of. 
from pi7a-74], 7661 silk induvtry in <in 
1314 ), 4fi7i typical inland citT nf i3lb 
century. 4G4; 'Tiadt Oif Edward I In. 344 
Florentine Imheri: in Kinsdain of IfipM in 
iJth rmitury, 4 J 9 

FfcriiM? in l-evant in iJEb eeninry, 405; riae 
pf (in ia<a>, 469 

Fvdt*a$i~ Genuan ixibee nettled in boedcr 
prenriuna by Rone. 96 
F^^\Ti da prifin. bf term, sSA note 

Fpnddrkv; campariKn of, with Sieelyaril of 
Loudon, ipB: Cenoefe. in Greece, 4351 in 
CjppniS, aat: in Egrpt. 4 ti^t tteraan aniv 
cedents of, 4{ \'enetaan, at Crmstantfrople, 
hp: Gecoeae, at Antioch, 44 ^^; Cerruau, pt 
Venice iu laib cetiiury, jne; Italian, in 
eltLea of Holy Land. 40^! Vruetisn. al 
SiloniJta fin layyj. ad* 

Furewti: Afekan, resource pf Rotim. io; 
early Rorran. X?: vEorti of Cistereiani to 
ODnserre. iij: osleut and imponsuce of, in 
Saxon Geriuany. zpJ'OG: nertlri for -surfllitl 
pdpblitiau, yjST nart of. in feudal life. 7**; 
iwrt of Raman iiuperul bvf:, 37; resE-fainta 
□{ (Tharlenuim on elearinti in, 757 
Fotveriest Ciunksc, la aetjuirr land, diy 
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Forum: ecatcr of Romaa oocamcre^ 4: nKaii* 
tag of. and rdaHoo to otira of town, 774 
Faua Caroftna; u* KurUffrooem 
Franca (Stt mlto Franlri«b Empire. Gaal): 
Aragooeae cotamerca in •ontharn (iitli 
centnry), 561; beginning of pohtical in- 
tamt of, in Italy tijtb cantnry), apt; By- 
xanttne mfincnce on. JJ9: ccaian M faira 
in. sW: chao* of. in lotk century, 307-04; 
duuMcr of, in i3tb century, 4^. 497: 
church own^ ilavrt in, $6; citiet of, in 
irth ocotary, 47S; colooial rrgnlatioa of, 
4ja: colonista of, in Syria. 399: com merce 
of, with Englani]. mlh century. 306-07;—in 
tjth oentury. 307:*—with Ireland in 9ta cen¬ 
tury, 177;—with Let ant in pth century, ayo; 
—ntth Spaniah Moora, 530:—•» wine, 3t4: 
coanercial relatione of. with Cenoa, 448; 
coot of Sc. Louie’ Cmoade to, 419; deciiae in 
population of, in pth century. as7: deeelop- 
tnent of, during lath century, 474; dual 
cultural devetopmeoi. 304; eRcet of Ger¬ 
manic invaaiono on, 103; effret of Knroe- 
men on internal oaminercc of. j6j; famine 
in. in Middle Agee, 763; feudal caetleo 
bunt in. 053; feudal rank* of. 708; feudalie- 
tic dieinlegratioa of CarolinKiaa. J49; finan¬ 
cial adatinieCration of. indeed to Sicily. 
4S4: free peaaaniry in. 7^1; Genoeoe oom- 
merce with. 449; gold cotn^ of. in 13th 
century, 805: importa of Oriental commerce 
doth century), 303: influenced by Germanic 
local organicatioa. So; influence of, in Hua- 
fary (tjth century), 334: Italian bankere 
in. 468: kinge of. intereeteil in dredoMneot 
of Ile-de-France. 475; managetnent of tithe 
in. 631; merchantf of. at Prague fain filth 
witury), 536; monetary relationo of, with 
Italy, 431; Korae influence on, aSa; Nor«e 
iovaiMMit of. atimnlated commerce, aya. 
*7$: Norte eettlcinenti in, aya, ayfi; net 
a political entity in tJth and itth cm- 
tnnr«, 474; pea«antry of, on Crueacka. 39a; 
political relatiooa of. with Italy of 9th 
centt'.ry, afiy, i68: poeition of Jew* in pth 
century commerce. 438-39; racial compo- 
■ition of the dochy of, 104: reaaon for coo- 
^ueele of, againet England, 479; reclama¬ 
tion of marshes in. 738: reconstruction in 
southern, after Alhigensian Crusade. 491: 
relatiotu of, srith Lucca and Pisa in latk 
century, 430; Saracen raids on coast, aiy; 
■oulheTn, compared with northern in 13th 
century. 489: speed of travd in medirral. 
S7S: stabslics on number of monasteries in 
mraeeal. 603; system of town goremment 
in. 784: territorial aetjataitioas of, in 13th 
century, aSa: townsmen as merensuts in. 
771: trade of. during Crusades, 436; war 
of. with England (laaa-ay). 481; with 
Lombard cities. 419; with Nortray in lath 
century, 543; with southern Italy of lath 
century, 419; srod trade of. with Eng¬ 
land Ciayy), 466 note 
Franciscans. Ordn of: as inedietal Salvation 
Army. 643: decay of, 644: decline of, 643; 
in 13th century, 603; missionary activity of. 
in Africa. 434: servile origins of. 678; aim. 
ilarity of. to Humiliati of lath eentury, 466 
Frankfort: city league of laafi. 314; commer¬ 
cial development of, 497; protest against 
tolls in (in 1153), 510 
Frankfort, Council of: on posse ssi on of 
churches (in 794), 653 

Frankfort, Diet of; aiM tolls on the Rhine 
(in lajo). 307 

Frankfort. Synod of: measures passed cen- 
cemiag srine (in 794). 431 
Frsnkfort-on-ibr-Main: fairs of, t88 
Fmnkfort-oti-the-Oder: fairs of, 388 


Fraaktah Empire (are alas France. Gaul): 
adauaistrabon of, m 3-04; agriealtare of, 
aii-ia; attempts at order in administrs 
lion of. by Cbarlemagoc, 446; bases of 
Carolingian prosperity, aafi; baacs of 
Mrcngtk. 199. 401; Carehagiaa tax ays- 
Icm. 440; caase of dissolution, 440; canaes 
of eastward expannoa, J14: ce n ter of gravity 
of, in north, 413; Charlemagne made au 
monasteries Benedictiac. 144: cooimercc of. 
409-10: condition of, in 9lh century. 433: 
conquest of Frisia. 444; control of. by 
Boblea. J03j disaoioiion inevitable, 430: 
exempbon of church from taxation in, 401: 
expanstoa ia cast Germany. 413: extent 
of commerce in Carolingian era, aao; ex 
ternal commerce in Ca^ingian era, 444- 
4t; feudal character of, 699: feodaltaalion 
of. 413-17. 443-43; governmental power of. 
based on land. 404; importance of conquest 
of Frisia to, 444: industry in. 410, 441: 
influence of spread of Islam 00 ccoooniy 
of. 417; integnty of, rested on solidity of 
fi,ac. »4J; monetary ayslems of. at8; mo¬ 
tives in Camlingian conqiie*ts, aai; Norse 
invasions, 474: reforms of Charles Martel, 
413-16; rise in prices caused by captnrv 
of Avar treasure. aj6; Sabc Law the code 
of, ao7-o8; aignificaocc of deposition of 
Merovingians, 414-15; aodal conditions in 
Merovin^n epoch. 403 08; Spanish March 
colonlred as gover n ment policy, 436: tax 
system of Merortnfiatu, 408 
Frimks (5ee a/ss France, Frankisk Empire, 
Caul): absorbed Roman cimlixatiaa. 97; 
civilitation of. 401; Clovis hecomes Chris- 
baa, 84: colonitation and conquest of, 199; 
coloniied by Rome in Anjon and Poitiers, 
GauL 96; co mm erce with Germaav, 
414; commerciil conncetions srith Enghsa, 
445; conver si on to Catholic Christisoity, 
84; cnemv of Lombardy 148; expansion 
poshed \lsigoths out of Gaol, ito; exports 
of wine ia Caridingian era. 431: form 
confederacy to nreserve idenbty. 99: gener¬ 
osity of. to caorcb, aoe; ignorance and 
paganism of. 150; importance of conversion 
to Catbolicisni. 199. 401; iavnsian of Gaul 
by, 34: Irish missionanes to. ito; lenient 
in land settlements in new kiagdM, 104: 
orgamc nature of society of. aoi; permitted 
coottouABce of Gollo-Komofi antlocraryo 
mi; populsbon movement into Spanish 
MaKbj 436: ^igion of, 105: settled vacant 
lands in Gaiu^ tot; social life of, 114-13: 
—in Carotinguin era, 148: strength of. as 
nation. 401 .—of society of. 404; territorial 
expansion oL 98: trade of. in r,ermany. 
**.i>“*'*" . SUvs, 413; trade regulations 
jidvs la Caroltngian era. 443-46: ira^ 
With Spanish Arabs in bme of Charlemsgoe, 
wine, aii-ij; used hsrter in 
Carolinmsa era. 419: victory of. over Mo 
hammedina at Tours, 191 
Fredrrick 1 (Barbarosaa), Hole Roman Em¬ 
peror: age of. 718;. and TWrd Crnsade. 
414; appealed to by Lodi. 441; eomtnerctal 
corre tp o^tiee of. with Henry II of Fng- 
la^ 308: death ^ (in 1190). 437; effect 
German commerre. 504; 
established fairs at .When and Ouishng 
(in 503; exiles Cistercians, 614: 

•***®‘** Genoa great cocnmcrcial power in 
Italy. 487: fear of Norman- 
SicUun power. 443; in affairs of South 
Italy, 456; indiffrrent to German enm- 
*****^^1 , laws pmtreting merchants 

M^d by (in 1156). 374; new regard for 
616; fettim of, to GcfvmiT. 
4S7; visit ofa to Lorebsrd/. 44J 
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Fmdirkk II4 HcJr R«nan jfc 

of, 7 iSt i,t|Jtudo oi. Ea^a.rcl ItabA-D eDtp-^ 
fflELtter 4 ^7i ciiy-loxciic foment ag^inft (in 
oontlict of, wiifa PAfdey, 465; 
rtnLTl of, It l'A[rni1«> Jij: lktr« 4 > txoni 
!»(, Lohm' CruHdc, 4w; effect of af. 
Da norttirra Ital^, 4HI; rtLatiani of, with 
(^ofl, 4J5; rok of, in loiitliem 4ji9 

FmeoFo: -deciLiio of, ill Franlcifh kingdom,. 
»S, ™6^ 757 ! dcfUTTWion pf, lo lErfHfaifl 
on Aianoc. 74ii military icrvicc of, 

?4S; of towD4 in ij|h isetitijix. j 9 i- an 
XpoiOD villa, 7^,0 £ Dptioill of, dtlrilik ?i 0 CK 
InvuiiAi, 70 E ;pilj« of, in Frtni^^ lo- 
cicty, jpl; j^ositkin in IraLy UOdxr Tlload.T 
one, 119 i rise of, in Italy, 441: fociil 
frulalJooa o(, 

Fniri (Jec IkeriinicoilfL Franpi*ean», 

Onter of] : docline of DocDLniran and Frail' 

ciKan, 644: ccananrk inilucncf do, 645 t 

ETtT, AjJ; rrforoiEnjt EfurarCOr of, AlOf 

■crvilt lifilin of, AjS; luo af, by ckurDli, 

FhcMTid; CaralinxijLa Ak in, 449; Pukb 
cblraclrr of, ^tpE■a ■FtlleioroLi lO, 

474 : Itldc witb Gcrinany in zoth emrurr# 
4S4; Warden mqimitary lia]diD|s in, 6J4 
Friaii; CMtimcm and indu*try, in 9th 
tuxy, aAO'di: early pooimenzial iifipOriaoOe 
af, aJ 4 ; rarly trade vith Penmark, 474; 
free penaanlry iq, Fra.nL.ijji eo^n'cai 

of, Jifi French mooLt CKported vine to, 
io 7II1 cePtpry, M7i imiipriaiiCe gf Frauk- 
iib eoaqaeai, m- Xoth ittxka on, 47 Ji 
penaanE revolt pf 94 E, yAiE reeiiJnaEHnI 01 
iw3ni|H in, 74fi£ feliaiaua tnd eommereiai 
■ubjir^tioq hj FrAiika, a 44 : rOailJlit of 
paBanlitii in, jji: Eradc with Sw^ef, 4^; 
woqThi trade of. dectroyrd by Norie, J09 
Fbcra/; af Spaoiidi eamcRtiiieL. 44a 
Fulda: abbey eetabliibed by Roniface, aEi; 
» piliTima' Inn, 1^4; fronEkr eondufona 
in InEn genlnry, 394 f □UHia.'.tic marliei of, 
All i ult W'arka of, 4S91 weilib af nunpery 
or, A04 

FmjjuT debailMHi of, iii irowini indepepd' 
enre of. &j' pnit of Rpman tand teuiUrr, 

Fur: exoba. p<ed_ by 5 eaPiliiia.vEani for wior, 
J14: ulwrtcd by i>an» lo FriHP, 374; 

-''Oy Krtriand. aSg;—fay Riiuian £tavr, ^40, 
— by Scandinatia ed Fnyland of Ebc ^k 
centPiT, 37 j: Oennati, IoIhI in. Roman Ar|uj' 
leia, 9 : iEH^r-Erd by Caroliniian Franli*. 
jjl; iraiports of. Eased by Rome, lA;. lock 
of ntarltk fat manotial prodoetion of, 747; 
tiurkrt a| Kaffa in itEh cenEury, aJZf JVrO- 
duellon af, in norin f^ennany in r^tfa 
proEory, Jid; ule of aE l.ruilit fair, SMt 
laid kw remunf to Romani, gj: SwediKt 
Erule in Filth omtory), trade in, il 

CbetSer in ulb ce-PtuiTT 544;—at Freorb 
fairs, 49 $-!- trade Of romorania In BJth 
eenlury. swi^xrf RMuia nod Iforway in 
iitb oentpryh —wil Midi in flJllh Ofll- 

tury, 4Sa; Iraikd by fintnam to Sian, 
9j;^b7 $lava to FtaukK Jtj, aaii uk af, 
10 Fnnldili matwr'baoiea, azB 
Furrow: ■■ ilandard af HimutC, 7jd 


c 

Calkre; pvtied by gage*, ty^: rowm of, 
jyj.jl; ipeed of. 4J* . . 

Gacrtian tlWoey af le»n aripna, ydg 

Caacoiiyi cwditipn ie taEfa cantiiry, laji 
dcvelopturnl in taEh centurr, 474 ^. KnaU^ 
rnle in, 483: merehanii □!, at fair of St. 
Gl!l», 484: racial camgafilion in. 304^ 


CaacMiy (caHtj.lr irade of, in izth aentuTy, 
47ft; trade wilb IkrtUny ia gib oenmry, 
36 b; nool trade af, 491 
epui {.FrankUbl; .Depediebpe manaatidaoi in, 
B 4 a' 44 : tonirwtct with S|mui, effect 

on kaoun inalitntiDEML Z 9 J: eipoiaipn of 
V'tiniPEhi fram, t tot FraiilE conriiHala of, 
08; indurnoe of Certain rfaif-ijratMn on, 
ig: la^ oeCufiaEinn of, lOBE UofLamBCdui 
raUi in, 191; popnUlion of, 1P4: ravaied 
by Vaniinl]., 11J, Icy: aeiaace nf imperial 
ue in, Be>; Syrkni in, ts^: Irade witb 
freiud, 143.50; % Lilgioefaa id. BO4 
Gaul t Raman 1 : appeatazKe af itiHHiHrjeiun 
id, 84 f beorfits of Rppud rule. Ai elmrrh 
laudii id, 94; camtiince with Cnmsnw 9 j; 
romracroial importance of ftTerl Di, J.; 
decline of. t4; tcoiMimlc candiliant of. ij- 
14; Frank raid of^ ]4t Germani latdieca in, 
aO: laddboldiiijf Ed, 31; Utlifitn 4 it in. j6; 
PTaidiEoiian at: ij; pa.tTona(e id, 48- re- 
dpctioti af tun m, by emperof Julian, ^1; 
Kceiaion of, 4b: ipretd of Cbrivtimiiy m, 
$7: Lu diitricti of, aO; tall HitioBi in. 
lAi winc-yrowinr arobi tiled in. B 
(tefdn.'irfri.'Aafr. Err Capital iitn, Maoey Econ' 


omy 

Genoa: and AnRcvln Italy, 439-6a; and Frcd- 
cfiak Barb;iEW4a, 4Sb: b^mning af ifevelofi- 
dteni. t>b; odpitajiam in. 431; commerce 
with Mobimmedan Afrieo, ipp; eooimendal 
privilrBEi in NoiiTiad Sicily. ^435: eom- 
metcial cctalioni with Hniibern Fnnee 448, 
4^, 4871—with Lncea. 4j.a; cavera Blvh 
Sea trade, an: defeated at .Vre liri 1358), 
441; effect of Arabic dea-gower an, 3S3, 
314, 317, Jib; edtet of Cmudei on. 400. 
43 °' 3 y. -l-<b, 449; effect of Moflcat invA' 
iiaa on, 13S; fair* af, 5^7: feud with Ebu 
(in [aSjI. aOt; |£ald caio ofj Sa|; in 
Coriica and ^CHlinia, 4 ^ 7 ; Crimen. 43j.f 
■n yth cmEury. i8<i( niEreliute la Dafcelatia, 
583j not part of Lombard Linpdom. ti*; 
polibedl wcAkdeji of, 46J1. quarter in Gilala. 
413, 439, 4J3; qnirEer in fjesbos. 43c; 
latjons with Ctyfr. 430-48; reveauo of, in 
ijtb century. 787; rivalry with Ffim, 337. 
4ET, 450, 40i; rETnlry wiib Venice, 
toll reea^e of (in luSl, sp*: trade wiib 
MooTLih Spain, J5n: war wilt Mahammc- 
danfi, j 3 d 

Ceo^j|.by. I'eo^raiiifatcal fiwtara: Arabia. i8j- 
SO; Arabic trc^ti^c an, by Jdrisi, 4^|S|; 
Asia MidDr, Eg; Epypt, 3^ iinpartancc of 
Mcditerrancjn in Epman CmpirE, 3-41 In- 
Agence of Arahal ntl geograpbieal di4CO*ery. 
5 fij. *Vi -yit;—on Grrinan Edipraliofta, 8a; 
-"On Xarre iiiiOjdPna. 37j:^^n trade ranter 
in Gerinany, jr;: of Ital^ 4371 of I'f?"*; 
bardy, JJiE Of Marlbcm Spam. 5ir; Red 
Sea, ra; Romnn Gaul, IJ-14; Raman Spain. 
13; Seimlinav iz. jyj; viewated by treaty 
sf Verdpn lin 843 ], 3J7 

German, Get man* in Ifiddle Age*; coDtribti- 
tiQP En palliLcal tbrery, yoc; diavnlty of. 
In rjtb eentnry. s'-*; ca»twafd exganuan 
of. eaj: eKporta td England. joS'Pg; fear 
of Narman power in Tialy, 453; in Hiin- 
*3^7’ ^JS- ^ Pblapd. S3 7*3? I mcrchadt* ai 
ciiampJtne FairA, JOj :—ie fair pf 
GHIrr. 484:—m Fneland, j^:^n JeaLt- 
Sor:“-in Kiev. 3 40;— Lit Fragne, ^ si*’. 
produce sold in .Slexindria. 4^4: riralty 
wilb Hane*. j;i: ioiiihweMwatid caj^ 
uOn of. $ 31 ; tbeory of gild prigim. y&i;: 
—town arigini. x* 7 ; imde mirtet fwiib 
iP4pl. 44n; Trade Ibrougb Rapanme. 48.1: 
trade willl Irfunbzrdy. 439:—wilb Nomay 
nod Sweden. ><43-41! wara wilb Skva. j(3a; 
wool trade wilb FngUod, 4M, natc 
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Gcrm&ot. Earir: Acricnhrira of. 87-M: Arias* 
im asMsg. 84; as 9s > » aoldtrrs 

in Romas anny, 96; colosixc abandoned 
arras, s>. oosuserce of, 9J'4S: effects of. 
103; catrst of serfdom atnasf, 9x; im* 
prrsusracc of first tdntdoais, 110: inroads 
mio Cant, 14; hnrasioBO by, ^4: land sys* 
tern of. 90-91: Latin words in early Gcr* 
sun speccb, S13; migrations of. 97-99: 
nature of so<al!ed invasion of, 99-ios: sot 
cause of decline of Roman Empire, ss: 
partition of conquered lands by, 104-05; 
primitive institutions of, 87-^: resent 
Roman fronSer tolls, 16: .social texture, 
88*89: trade of, 8, 16; tribes in Roman 
Empire. aS 

Gensani d’Auxerre, Sc, abbey in Paris, 
a&4 

Germsny: agriculture, a93*9s: Byuntine in- 
floence in, 3x9: oominerce in loth century. 
S84: commercial relation with Italy arid 
Onent, apo, 497; decline of population in 
9th century, 457; effects of war of in¬ 
vestiture upon, 3oi-oa: expansion of, sty 
f: fairs fa. 587: famines in, ybj: forests 
of, aos-^; in ptn century, 449: increase of 
population in, 397: Irish monasteries in, 
15s; merchant travel in, 571; military sys¬ 
tem, 186-87: mining in, 193: rise of towns 
io, 775. 784: siic of, in stb century, 98; 
so^l structure. 708-09; tithe in. 651; traces 
of Roman imperial government IHt in, 
103: trade srith England. 193 
Ghent: cloth ball of, 477: fair at. lai. 588; 
industry in iith century, 309; markrts at, 
477: not of workingmen (in 1148). 791: 
town government of. 781, 784; woolen tn- 
dostt7 of. 505. 594 

Gbibelline: economic and social factora in 
party strife of, 463, 510 
Giaaox..E pwaso. historian: quoted on Arabic 
administration of Enpt. 196:—causes of 
German migrations, esticicte of number 
of early Christians 63; on awrals of early 
Christians 74 

Gild, gilds: Mtnienct of, in early Spun, 558; 
among Lombards ti8; antidericaliara of 
industrial, 6^7, 681; at St. Omer, 778; 
complex origin of. 788; in Baghdad Ko^i- 
fate. 354: in Florence. 465. ^7. 469: in 
France. 475-76, 478, 488. 493-9S: io Ger¬ 
many, 49^501, 510; in Cotbie Italy, 110; 
in It^y in 9tb and tolb centuries, sai¬ 
ls: in southern Italy in 7th century, 130; 
inftneiice of »erfdom on. 134; mystery plays 
in. 646; of bridge-builders, $70; of river- 
■'ten, 57s: of nail builders 189: relation to 
tosm ortgins 461, 769, 790: Roman {eol- 
Irgim), 4-5, j6-i 8, ^9, 'fia; state cutitrol of, 
in Bgiantine Empire, 336 
Glass: imporird by Romans from Orient, 16; 
industry in Alexsnd-ia, 161: made in 
Sicily. 4Si: Mohammedan manufacture of, 
5SJ: Payment of taxes in, 39; slave workers 
in, 31 

Gold: At Champagne Fairs 596: circulation 
of. in feudal age. 119: exported by Arabs 
184. 186: from Afrira in Roman Empire, 
o; from Central .\frica. 360. 371: hoir<M 
by monaateti^ 191:. in Mo^sn Spain, 
M9: mined in Bruttinm, no: mined in 
Harr. 514-15: mines in Spain, ii; ratio 
to silver in lytb century, 805, note.—In 
yth rentnry, iiS; Roman comige, 41; 
standard in Levant, 804-05; Venetian Irailc 
in. 410 

Gotlar: economic importance of, apy, 198, 
501, 51a. 514 

Gothic architecture, 308, 671-7.1 
Gothland: German mcrchania in. 517. 54.1 


Goths: Arianiara of. 84: attacked by Huns 
106: colonised by Mocsia. 51; influence vf 
Roman civiliiatiun on, 97; Jordanes* i/ii- 
(«ry «/. too; overrun DacU, iS; Slav pres- 
acre npofs 9S 

Goths East (5c« also Thcodoric): eooquered 
bv Justinian, 101 
Goths West, ire Spain 

Government, ire Carolingian, Feudalism, 
France. Pranks Genoa. Gennany, Italy, 
Ringdora of Jerusalem, Mcrovtngmn.^ Nor¬ 
man, Roman Empire, Sicily, Towns Venice 
Grain {Srt mtm Barley, (Hts Rye, Wheat): 
Byzantine goveminent regulation of *ra^ 
in. 167; tovcmmeni control of sale of, in 
Roman Empire, 4-5: in Egypt. 141. 161: 
in Italy in 6th century, 110, iij; price 
regulation of, 41; Roman aources of supply, 
^8-9. »6 

Granada: coq^eK of. 56s: Jews in. 551; 

trade with Fisa. 550: wo^cn industry In. 
^ 549 

Greece (are a/ia Bslksn Peninsula. Byzantine 
Empire, Fourth Crusade): design of Hcnrg 
yi on, 457: moMsieries in, 140: opposi¬ 
tion to early Christianity hi, 61: silk cul¬ 
ture in, ,167: Slaroniration of, 175-78: 
Slovenes in, 173; under Romans r8, 

Greek. Greeks (Set afza Byzsntine Empire): 
and Red Sea commerce, 11; Bbck Sea 
commerce of. 93: drmoraliration of Arabs 
by. 103: in Egypt. 11; in Jrnisalem. 308; 
in I cvanlinc trade. 155; in Roman Syria. 
19: in South France. 489: influence in south¬ 
ern Italy, 319: language in Egynt under 
Arabs >96, merebant colonies in Italy. 
134: merefaanta in Frankish Gaul, no;—- 
at Kiev. 348 
Greenland. 54a 

Grrgofy I. the Great Pope (Set also Lom¬ 
bards. Papal patrimemy): attitude towards 
Benedictimsm, 144; enmity In Emperor 
Maurice, 173: extent of patrimony in time 
of. 131; forbids ftrmariage, 745: bis admin- 
■nitratioa of papal patrimony. 67 L: inflnence 
of* 78, 131-33: philanthropy of, 85-86; re- 
forma of, i» 

Gregory VII. Pope, 199, 301, 591. 617, 655. 
_ 695 

Gregory of Nyasa: amusingly describes popu¬ 
lar fondness for theories] iliscuaakin in 
the East, 80; religious leadership of, 
^75 

Cucoar op Tovis, historian: his Hittary, 
101; his picture of Merov i ngian aocictr, 
150: informatm on Frankish co m merce, 
sio; on Franldah bishops. 100 
Guelf, German and Italian political party! 
factions in North Italy. 463; in Ger^ny, 
5'o;—League, 4^: party in Florence. 463. 
489; policy of Charles of Anjou, 459:— 
of Genoa and Venice, 457;—of Gerrnnn 

cities 550 „ 

Cviirar m Noosut, historian: his account 
of Rrst Crusade, 391, 305; on changes in 
iHh century, 807; on clumi of monastic 
ufe, 606; on debasement of cninage, 805: 
on decline of monastic life, 630; on fiacat 
corruption of papacy, 685; on markets of 
La on. 585; on monastic revival in iith 
century, 608; on reouisHies of a good abbot, 
618; on treason of bishop Aacelin of Laon. 

Gi-iennc: barbarous condition in io«b cen- 
*oty, 310; Engliih government of, 483; 
prosperity in iitb century. 474 

If 

llsddcby: commerce of, 180, 546 
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lladrUn, RomAa rmperor: coloaim ■ b andooed 
UoJ* Willi German •cttlrr*. sC cooqueU 
of Ontain by. 14; fucal reform* of, 44* 
4}: fleet retnUtioo* of. 47; frontier policy 
oil 15: pcoeincial lovemmeal of, 6 ; ro> 
mantic intere»t in Greece. 18 
Hainaot: produce of. 503, $06. $95 
Halle: cobbler* fild ai. $01; commercial in»> 
portaacc of, *87-88, $19; origin of, *8$; 
*alt work* at, >88 

Haltff, French covered market* (Ste a/io 
Alphonae Poitier*. Philip Aac*»*i**>i 
477 . $87 

Hamb arc: Datuth envy of, $41; fair* of. 
$87; form* league «itb Lube^ ^39; growth 
of, jSj; trade with Sweden, >80. $46 
liang-Cbow-Fo, >ce Kbaa-Fu 
Hantc of Pan*: chartered by Loiii* VI, 47$; 

tbeorie* of origin, abb 
Hanseatic League: Danish oppoaitioo to, $41; 
efforts to suppress wrecking and piracy. 
$1I>-83: formation of, $>7-3o; Norse com¬ 
mercial tradition in, *83 
Hansers, German merchant* abroad. $08 
HiaxscK, Pnor. Adolph: on degeneracy of 
Christianity, 73; on nnmber of early Chris¬ 
tians, 63 

Haskins, Psop. Cmabu:* H.: quoted, 4$i 
Havciberg: fotinding of, 519 
Henry 1 of England: effort to suppress wreck¬ 
ing, t8j; road-building by, $71 
Henry il of England: economic effects of bis 
marrisM with Eieauor of Aquitaine. 307; 
rsublithc* a kaUt at Sauraur, 477; ex¬ 
tend* privileges of Hanse in England, $08; 
on luxury of monk* of Canterbury, 67$; 
relatioiu with hi* tenantry, 753; trade con¬ 
cession* to foreigners, 314; war with 
Stephen of Bloi^ 310 

Henry III of Enguiid: charter to Lubecker 
nmckant*, $09; coramcrela] treaty with 
Norway, $44; commercial treaty with Otto 
IV, $09; eonbim* privilege* of Hansers in 
London. 508: effoet to suppress wreckine. 
S8>; grant* letter* of mar«i:e to En-rli n 
corsair* in Channel, $8>; hopes to regain 
NormawK, 481 

Henry VIII of England; abolition of mon- 
astcrie* by, 604, 64* 

Henry I, the Fowler, of Germany: Durgwardc 
established by, >86-87; eastward expan¬ 
sion of Germany under, <18 
Henry II, Emperor: use of church hy, 604, 
649 

Henry IV. Emperor: •dminittratiye and fiscal 
ability of. 300-01, $»; famine* during reign 
of. 763: promation of commerre by, >U, 

498-99, „ 

Henry V, Emperor: and Lombard dties, 439; 
grants town charter to Speyer, 780; peo- 
teetfam of trade by, $07 
Henry \*I, Emperor: ^icy of. 457, 48s, 487 
Henry I. Count of Champagne: his intelli¬ 
gent pron^ion of Champagne Fairs, S9>. 997 
Henry 1 , King of Cyprus: grants commercial 
privilc^ to Marseilles and Montpellier, 
485 

Henry the Lioa, Duke of Saxony: colooiies 
Flraings in Germany, 304; effect of fall 
of, on Germany, 441; privilege to Lfibcck, 
$47: promotion of commerce by, $09-14 
Heraelius, Byuntinc emperor: overthrows 
Phoka*. 173; wars with Persians and Mo¬ 
hammedans. i7$-77. *88 
Heraldry: its uses in Middle Ages. 7a4-a$ 
Heresy: Albkensian, 489: Ariaa, 81^ 84. 10$; 
Donatift. 81, 84, ii4'tfi: econonuc factors 
in early, 80-84; heresy and confiscation. 
6U: Iconoclastic Controversy, i3$-97; •** 
Crusades, 435 f-. 619: in Egypt. 81. 189: 


Heresy (comt.)t Monophyaitc, 81; Montanist. 
81: Paurian in Lombardy. 466; Priadllian- 
ism, 81 

Heriol: death does imposed on peasantry, 619, 

liemnf, $47, S 4 J -44 

Hide, H^t iSee alto Manor): land unit of 
early Germana, 90 

Hides: at Champagne Fairs, $9$: from Crimea. 
19: from Germany. 94: tmporied from 
Roman Africa, 9; imported into France from 
England, in Austria, $31; in Saxon 

Germany, 487; V'andal trade in. 117 

Hierarchy: cccJc si a stieal . 647; feudal, 638, 
704. 708 

Hildcbrandine reform: influence on democratic 
ideas, 664, 678, 684 

llincmar. Archbishop of Rbeims: dcscriptiao 
of brigandage in 9th century, 449; letter 
of. 471; on church lands, 633; on m onastic 
life, 607 

Ilofs, Hew-raising: Monasteries, 634; in 

(iOtbic Italy, iso: in Roman Italy, 48; in 
Roman Spain. 13; in South Franc*. 488: 
on manors, 741 

Hobenstaufen: attitude towards commerce, 
$09; breakdown of power in Germany in 
i3ih centu^, 499; dream of empire, 437; 
failure in Italy, 471; fiscal policy of, 313; in 
Sicily, sis; rctation srith^ Araipm, 3^ 

Holland (^ee aha Dutch, Nyrawegen, Thiel, 
ytrecht. Zutphen): part of Roman lower 
Germany, 14; reclamation of marches in, 
738; rcfaiions with medieval Germany, 303 

HolttHn iSee aUa HelmkaU): Danish mer¬ 
chants in. 341; cmigratioa from, (in 1066), 
540 

Holy Land {See alsa Crusades. Kingdom of 

{ erusalem, Pilgrimages, Saladin): N'orman 
talian indifference to, 434; pilgrimafcs to, 
377; Saladin’s eor^uest of, 448: western 
European coatributioas for. 384 
Hooey: from Crimes in Roman times. 19; 
from England, 473; from Russia, 340; im- 
Mrted at Dcrgcn, 343; in Austria, 331; in 
Pofnerania, 548; on nserfacval manors. 741; 
payment of due* in, 743: Slav trade in. 
44$: sold at Champagne Fairs, 745; sold 
by Arabs, 184 

Honor: feudal klea of, 704. 744 
Honorii.-*, Roman emperor: and Alaric. 113; 
and Church, 66: opposition to German man¬ 
ners, 93; remits taxes in Africa. 43: 
rescript of, 31 

Horses. Horse-raising: at Champagne Fairs, 
396; Gallic trade with Germans in, 93; 
general sale of, ^8$; impoetcd from Crimea 
by Romans, 19: in England. 4741 in Gothic 
Italy, i4o: in Libya, t6i; in Iceland, 
479: in Saxony, 483: in Sweden, 743; 
of Cappadocia. 19: raised by Gstcroaiis, 
618: raised by monks in EfTP*. *41; 
Roman tax on. 16; sold to Nubians by 
Arab*. 197: trade of Bordeaux in. 479 
Ha$fe$, H^tiftitet, Hasfiiaiitat: class of vil¬ 
la^ peasantry so railed, 7St. 738; term 
usM to describe Roman hiileted soldiers, 
104: usaK a* precedent foe German occu¬ 
pation of provincial lands in Rotnan Em¬ 
pire, 147 

Hospice^ Hospitals: in Alpine passes, 373: in 
Frankish Gaul, aoi; hi Rome, t^; 01 monks 
in Egypt, 141; suoported by Church. 8$ 
Hospital, Knirht* of, 388. 6^, 743 
Hotishig: problem of, in medieval tosms, 793 
Hugo of St Victor: hi* view of progresa, 807 
Hnmiliati, aemi-monastic order: origin of. 

466; spread of. in Italy, 467 
Hundred: invatioiia of. >74; origin and na¬ 
ture of. aa local •daiioa«i>wttv« area. 84 
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HuapTiAfili Huflfirri ronv^riLon of, J.J«F 
LMoturdt I'D. idJ; 'tn-Hiwr lT|' i-a 
«i 3 HjTT. ji*; hron* tif Rotnan iii< 

Ifi iTMk with C<raitintiii*Sile* 

Hma; ud trad^. 91; fusitivc Rofnanf ^mgipr, 
idvuiani of, iP^og 

1 

IcelandT urlcMilorc in Qlb aad loEb cen-' 
luelu, ih; cocnTracen: and indiutn oU rr^ 
So; comiDErec TOj. 4J.4E COOlTol • 17 ' aDO 
unicfn ■with Nonfajf^ jRo; land irttleinEpi, 
378: TforK KUl««nla in, t^T-Soj 

titfrwrfivi cDatrol (rfi in I Jib and ijiCn 
eeniurm, 34^: Irado with Eailaod in gdb 
crntiir^, trade wLih Trclind in ?in 

ecDtarr, Jir 

IconcicfaatK cDiiirotEnjr: cautn of, >13-3.4, 
it^ur^ Sr run trade wiib l■"nlKO, ? 4 g 
Uo 4 ^FraDKi ifffkultore of (lath exo- 
tury}, 305: iibaracter of, in iJtfa coDtaejr, 
406: dem^ment of, 475ii ornmoniJc itoti'' 
ditioa of, in ijih ce&lury, 474 ,: f«n of, 
5^; boDOICDcily of, J04; I'lO ^n, in lOtB 
HxntoTT, jS 6 : product! of, 47$: rivcri of, 
47 s; itrtivjth oft J 04-01 
Immi^atian: German loduceniniti, for act- 
tlcnieni in Poland fijih eentarr), Sjo: 
into iqultiErn France after AifnceniiU 
cfuaade, 401; of Gorman, and Hanaeatie 
l^cagnoa, i3>i pf Huaiarr in ntb eontnrr, 
311; Roman, intn Spain,, u 
'''fmmanitMa'': iaercue in Uororikipan 

CPCChp Jff4 

InunUDLtr tneor? aa Ic town oripna. 
Irnpr or g m E TJ H: inCmUo oE Mbtie, a mini* 
fealation cf irowini popuUtioD, 7fRi 
Indiat Budxlhlft monika io, ijS, coinmerco 
ElOlb-irtli ooDlnrioa]. 360; COinEKTre wich 
Byxantlae £r>Mro, 3^8: eoEuacrefali con^ 
oedrion of, wilU Mocoa, iM: drain of 
nMxti^ 10, from Roman Empim, sj: drew 
ipcolo from Romo, 40i iron from, iG: 
pecelrittdi br Arab*, 37i: produna of, 
■old at maraot in Kana, 4JJ; P otd >.□ 
E^ptian pofta (ijtli eEninir], 4 ^ 31 . Ro^ 
■nan trade routea to, as; Roman trafBc 
robtEo to, aj: aeot embaur tb Gbina, 377; 
abip* of, on Red Sea In R^an period, acL 
Texiilen from, in Roman tLinea, t 4 
Indulpnoea: and Cmavlca; aa uniroe 

of efaurdi revenue, figi; u ayaCcm of 
ebureb revrtiite, 6S7; Mcia) Eaciv in mOr 

dieviil aoeirtT, ^7 

IbdlUiryT alicraEWn of, by barbarian fb- 
TBiibna, 103: Arabic Africa, 34447 : 
Baghdad Rbuifate, 33|’3d, jGt, baaod oo 
ainooltoro in flair, of Ttb oentury, 134; 
B^zantibo Atezabdria. lb > 41 ; Ayianline 
Empire of Gtb cenloTy, ; 4748 ; Bmntinc 
Empire removed Eu on, 150^ Catotinfian 
emt ajtj eban^or of, fn Faria of ijti 
i;cninpr, ^94; eruibrd far taxca Id Btzu- 
libo Emparo, 17O; drtJibeiji under Carlin, 
ifiaiu in Franki^ Caul, iig: devdoped 
ivew wealth in Franee of 13th eentury, 
403! development of, !□ Floroirce of t3ffa 
eirtitury, 4 oTKlb.jHncnt prevented b^ 

alavory m polbie Italy, 114; eeelniaati- 
eaf COnErol in g 4 b eentuiy, abj; PatlmltE 
Efypt (loth't^fa eobtuTKal, 3^3■^Ss^ in 
culv TDOna*ieriri, 140-47; In culr Bcbo- 
dJctibc monvleriea, 14^47: ceeMLutieal 
KOi^rnmienl control in Fyiintise Empire, 
3jo; imporlanco at, ,□ hulory of Dylan' 
line Eibfare, 137; impfovemoot of Spanlih, 
m isib ecfliory, 3^: in France of laib 
™lwy;, 474: tn Frankiah binidonrl, aio: 
in Fritil of bth century, iSo; in Oaut, 14; 


loduatry front. lit in Germany of iith and utli 
eenturiea, 400, ^10; in ledand of gth 
tnry, a7$-w: in early Ireland, I48E in 
Itafjr, 4J7: in Italy ol pib ami rott etm^ 
turnw, indueuce of. an liae of 

lowD' ytid; IntrodBclioa aalk woma into 
Edrope (in 33 ,>!l, rd 7 : lack of, in Sjent, 
47,0: manafaetcuea of Alcundria ^ raatP^ 
tained b* Araba:^ ipd: meaninf of riae of, 
in □ortnem [talr^ 4A1T occupationj nE 
earlr Slavp, arj; of feoda] maaor. 74J: 
of Gothic Hair, lao-ai: of Lomurda. 
118; of medieval moaOKErT, b]?! of me¬ 
dieval towDij ybd; of MoB^medan Itin- 
pice, tpt: 01 Normandy af tjtk cxniury, 
478; bf ftoTfau (id jjmJj 394; of Shoo 
and SillatL Gertnaiiy, of ^uiben. 

FraneE in i^ib century, tfld; of ^'iiiEotbk 
Spain, Tii; on domaim nf Fruilciifa 
eburefa, aoa; orsnniaalroa of, in Faria (in 
^^38), 493 : pfcmoled by mouateriea, tab: 
re^ationi oq,. Inirdnaomc in Catbie 
Italy, m ; relaGon of, m 1 4^47^1 ^Sb; re- 
latioD of. 10 pa<an wonhip io Roman 
t^et, s8; aaviof fantoe in Ryuntioc 
sure of ytb erntury, tyy: ^i-ytLSicitniiy of 
Gandinxian anoori, *79: afik maDofae* 
turn lb Leviob ifi; amothcred by alllt 
tfcntf jn ByiabGhe Einpire’, i£b; aurvival 
of, hi Italy of TOth CeatbTy, 1175 am of 
^rfi In, by ehurrfa, S?|j; Vandala in 
Afrirb made pwofdt, try; wnruEu ob (eu- 

OMJ m^nofi 74 |. 

Induitry in Ronun Empire, a^iS: attitude 
□t lovemmcoi toward^ m-ifta made 

ImedHary. j$; dcaertion of, iS; deitriK- 
‘''f, S 3 ! eFect of ChHatfanlEy on, 38; 
in Greece. [$; manufacturea Id, no 
markrta for, in Aaia. 40: of A>ia blLbor, 
] 9 : of EjtypL, at; pre-cminerKe of Syria 
to, cp, 7b; ihipbuudibg in Africa. 10; 
tHalioo BofRan roirtromeBt. 17: uac 
of ^vei To, ab. jE. ia 
In feudatibn: ■■ eburclii pnetiee^ b.ty ; ib' 
ervaaed by aoeiil nceeuiiiet of giit cen- 
lury, j(4 

innoecDt tl, Pope: efforlt of. to form Icifue 
a^aeiut Sicily, 4 5^; on eceleaiaatical diEni- 
iKB (1139), Sji', ordered abolition of 
Rhefma, Ali3 

Innoeebt Iff. Pope: critieiam of Stmoo de 
UbDtfbit, 490; galni aupport ol impover- 
ubed iBotiaaierie*, Sat; iiberaliob of Italy 
from German dominiEiOD, 4 ^ 7 : proleeta 
drtilbr cmaaderi, 4O0; reco^ition of IIu- 
miliaG (caTol. abb 

I°?wnt ly. Pope; eruude afaioal Conrad 

117 —i-.i- i — m LyMa, 

.urini Cfu- 
with Ro- 

niAb lo feim ^jTi 9S 

ZniErd^ct; Af^pi 4ja4 u puaiili- 

ownt m fFTtvmtt wu-i^ £69 
IsterMt: liifli rate of, in Roinan Empire, 
4j, 44 : rale lowered by CbUiiantiiir, 41 ; 
nae of, in bankibi ibadtotiona, 431 
iDl erna Gboal law: niedieriT, 434 

fnveHitnri^ War of; eeoflomLc aapectaL 799- 
307; on COffiUem, 7 oS; iBDda-' 

DMial iaaiH of. M3; crovrib of eomiounal 
Mn:rt IQ, M4: iivie of properly in, SSjt 
land nuuiiini in, bb4: wiinulttion of Ger¬ 
man coJoniiaElon, %ii 

iTeEajdt adrainliiration oHUTncree' of, 

jj4fr4q: advpit of Cbrietianily io. tafll 
ehnmic, warfare in $tb eentury. 151; com' 
jrrce Efl ]]ib and uth eenturica, loy; 
br;^ mermarin from Gaul, 150: ea^'y 
ntiyw anev from, ijo: French monki e*- 
ported Wine to, in 7th eenlury, t^j; 


4JU. tWUUPETbCeV IDT ortoa 

570: property conflfeitioB. d 


fnitituiloni CemuDic; hlcDded 
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Lrelud (font.): imuiIicisid in, 147 ^ tooubti- 
dj 1ft tndc TLtt, b¥ Eawn, None 

kricJcmcsCf in, 3?Bi Nor*E itiiBulited 
iBCf^ 3 fjl tior*^»je. wntfTjt ifl UM 
and lltb Ccnturicl), ct wtlT 

nltarc in. i45-5o: nfiriimfcri** Ip 

frin^i, 150; undt willl Erittau)' IB Slti 
ettniarr^ aii: trad* with Narwiy in tJih 
wniurv, i*jj tmiin rtOitiwii yrtA CwoJui- 
tiaa FriBka, aJj: ti»dt relaLioiti of Bom* 
witb, 14; work of St- Pitrkk in. 14S 
Itot; Encliih cipnrtj. 30?; “POJ!:l of. pro. 
hibiitd or HemiiB, Empirt, 16; GtniLifl «- 
port of. to EnstaBd ID tflh MXVtn, 

GcriRW pfodudion of. iB ijtt ccQtarr. 

SDpprtiCioD -ofi ffUoAl Bun^ir, 
imnoriod tt Dtnof ftoni ay I iji*' 

uoru-d bT fcKTpi, i 4 jl i” Bomb Bnivd 
(4: in Ronin Sp»l^ u; indiiH, 

Wben imported by Komn. 10. I-oniDitil 
trode in with (lalh cpntnry). ^H 4 j 

ruined in Ddiiutu br Coiki. 1^0: miHcd 
■n tMdknl CfrtBMV/. Jl>j'—iB SkiIj, 
451;—ip Spaifl, J4P,; of Bounti lG*ptK t 3 i 
prmflKll of Kori'cntB Ld Rflimaia dPW»» 
r6: SwodUh trade in (iirt ctotoryj. 
S4S: (rule in at Frcaeb filtw, jy-pp/ 
traded in by Arab*. ifl4';---^ia, Uidi, 
484; iiMd aa payrnenE. of feudal ncma, 74 ) i 
Vfwtian trade lo, with Efjyt In ijti eni- 
tury, 414 

Itticalhxa: fortertd by Amb* in Em". "Sb; 
in Africa, by RnnlaH*, o: pnBin Of ItJWi- 
■em, 44b; iiae of, in fr^unnaidy of ijtn ctn - 
tury. 444E uae of, by Moon in cjtb cen. 

l-uryp S-iS n 

tilvn fliro Affka. Ar^a, Arab*. By- 

aantine Empire. Chma, _ Comnmret, Crn- 
aadea, Exypt, India. Pet^, Sicily, ^ria7. 
bcmiea ■!»□§■. jdj; irrlnei^e of 
power on oonuBeree, nae 

naniioD of, 154-96 . i _ - 

luilaaa: domiBated iiflwr j- 

CanJifliian kin(fdom, rit i b"“ 
riebta in CoB*tanutiti(iIc in Aliadic A(Ci, 
1171—-in |.fT>nt-Eumpnan eommcree, tSSt 
mrrcluinu in ETance m otb rtntwry, aby. 
relatiopa of, with Manner 1 Co*nen^ 4J* 
Italy: aniount of Chriadanity in. m jrn cen¬ 
tury, fiJ; BMKdiCtifiJain io. i 44 i 
of. 3fi icndai a(c, yiji; burden of &y**n- 
tine laxfa in, iS^-JOl Bytafltine a.^jniw 
t ration of, i«: oiuae* of com Him ac¬ 

tivity in aootbem. in mu* eontnry, ji?; 
fbaoa in, hsb-ijw, 4+*; cbnieb ownM 

lipvca in. 8^1 ColnOlill of, in hyrnu 409 . 
aMrnicrcc of, in Cmaadta. 4 J* 1 .— 
aoalbern Ittly in 13 th cMiury. 4 ^— 
with Aratk Eaypt. 

many and Dacia, ns;—with Mobamme- 
danv 190: eommercLu aclivity ol, in ucr- 
niiny of I Jib ecpmry. joi; comraercim 
tresa bf. in entudei, ajb; eornmeiciat 
cbuneetion of. wUh Suton. 
tombiereul: importuiee qfj, m Middle 
joij conoeaiioBi to eipc* of. in iioly 

Ijuid, 400: oomdillon of. in jlh eentury, 
lib; eanqneat and eocilrol of, by .Mnn. 
barda, loe-^^o: COftqoe*l of by JuntiniM, 
laj; decline of. in Jib tcnttlry* ItT’, lie- 
eline in popnlatlon or. in bib ocnlpry. 3 J 7 ; 
dcorcaae of popUlatiOB in, durlnf later 
Roman Empire. 51: dert 1 *nmml of com- 

iTicirial tiw diwniti' idt OHPtnj 

CmiadA, 4)6: Gatb^t nVTaPUm 

of, 44: ecanomic eanae* of eipnlnm 01 
lew* ftorn, jiS; effect of flenaian domiBa. 
lion on, ]i4-at: epclm'.ire moyemeni m 
fiath and Pjin centnrH^), 8 ioj: extwn- 
uftii of Mediterranrap itaJc, 446: 


Italy {cun/-); exported wine tn Gan], at^; 
«xicBt uid value of manufanturea in north. 
46/; IrLda] caatid bnllt In. asi! feudaliuB 
in, ytO; feudaliitic diiiBtcrratiofl of Carv 
lip|wi, a4p- Frankiah cnuq,Ucat OpCAX trade 
with Francr, aao; Franlciih ioterventton in, 

147: free dtica of, 784; leocTXphieai ip- 
fluCAce Lo. 4)7; Genoa and Aratfloeie rtvalry 
in 13th ecuturT, jfrj; German condoltiefi ia, 
Cjtb H!™inry4, 1 [8; C^raLqn merclianta in. 
irstb century), joa^ Gcmanlc invaaiouf 
of (in Hoj), Ob; Obtha imported wbwt 
into, ao; Kovemment of, under RyuB- 
tine Empire, laj; Iczmoctnatie ooplrOVeray 
and, imperial bac taken by Cer.- 

manic un^, 10 J; imparted Orteplu lUK- 
uric* for CaroEiniLan h'ranha, ar-r-oj; in- 
dpcnne of FimSerick li in aortbem. ajS; 
itifluencie of Gcinran iarf in. Sg; infloeuoe 
on arobLceotxijie' of EarOpe, 0717 indileilceJ 
by Germanic local orfanixatioii, Sq: in- 
Vaded by Syrian cidtare in jlh and. Atb 
centuriei, ijG; inveilmenta of banker* of, 
la EaxLiih wOOlea trade (La. i-lyj). 4^^, 
note: flalo-Byrantinc awidy of, 

Jein driven out of, by Lotbar I, j|e, -^by: 
latMr ebortaic ib. (stb eentoryj, iiq: 
land lettjEmCDU of OatrA^atlu Ja, lOal 
land tenure in, in ^b eeatury, 417; m- 
LCrialJaiB of. in Ijlh cealuTy, 474' flier. 
ebanta of, at Frenu falra (in 
—in aotltbern Fraan after Alh^lt*ixn 
emaade, aP'ii^wt Frarve faira In tith 
ecalury. jjdt UilanEM' trade of norlb, 
448, nitunl eeooomy fa (ytb oentnryjl. 
44 ; None raidi la. -^741 0*lTOEOlb>e 
eommeice wiih Viiifotbic Spain, 11 a; pat- 
lially COAqueted fay p9; penetra¬ 

tion of, by Ryxantine civiliiaticm, lap: Fo 
valley abkudotied after Golbicr wpri. ioj^: 
poU-cy of Byzantine Emperor Maurice, 
174; political and KOnDuiic itrife in i.'tli 

and i^tb eonluri^ 447: paluical relaSoni 
of, with France iq 9th cenlury, j 4 ?. 368: 
popnlalion of. at cMe of Raimn Empire, 
104: ptKaCMiani of monailcry of St, Gal 1 
in, b 44 j proapcrity of. under GnTtfaf, leo; 
puhUo improvernent* in medieval towna of. 
787; revolt from Byaanti^ Empire led by 
papacy, tj$; road CDBditiopa in, 571; 

HIXB imperial rffime aboliabed by Ger-- 
maaa, inj; Raman villa in, 7J07 rule of 
Saxon luniac, agfi; Saracea raids on, aiy, 
1^39; lilk culture Ib, T 6 y; iblp lawa m 
Republics of, jSo; ipeod af travel in Mld- 
dlo Aoca, jys; taae* lowered by Gotba. 
lip; Ibmat of Alaric cauaed Roman aban- 
doPPienL of Gadl, 114; trade of, via 
^pauHK in 13th century, 483; trade wilh 
Frankish Ganl. aop: —w-fEo SaJiaa CcT< 
many, jgyf Ifide routes (map), 440:— 

compared with CreComoT qf Ijlh Oentury. 
St St Vandal ninlet pilrafe erviata of. ni; 
wsra in nOrtVi (from liJO'iaoo). 44J 
Italy, Raman: eommereia] ewitrol of nvere. 
J; raibeeplvalioD of land. ho. 41: tut eir-- 
clea of, ad; town record* of blnhi and 
dratbs, fi 

Italy, Sautbernr Bjtaniine cantTol of. in 
Sth century, 178; comm erce and induaiTy 
af, ID 7lh eentuir, tjo; conqueit of, by 
Nofipaos. 44 ■: oevelopinnat of, in loth 
and iilh eenturfes. 3x9-447 dlvtrac popu- 
lailun of. in 7th eenlury, tjo 
ItiE: Swcdirii IradinB ™ Oriental 

trade lOUte. 448, 330 

Ivory: AfTican. 10- Rome. 0: article of trade 
ID Mecca. 1S6; troa^hl by Arab*, t84; ex- 
imM of ceotTwl Afnca, 369 :—qI «>* Af¬ 
rica. 371 :^f Vandil Africa. Iiy; 
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ItOit impart cl Frutkiib GtuI, 

iraii^t] of* tLxed by i4: L^vmtinc 

iraoc in, 405; Kat by Cbifiji u Knniatk £n^ 
penkf* tx44e in, yia Bi^^uine lijib 
emlnryj, 48j:“¥ii Sicily ia lati etn- 
tttry>* 4S.Ji 


JncquM do Vitrj: on titit of ItiJuii 

tDWfii <La i^]l, ySc; on ntitci of lO- 

_ tiety, yoy 

Jerotw Sl: Attu;:)^ KCItUf frntCbOcik pf 

nibofu, CfafifliJlk ikioriJi^, 54; -cm- 

plaint of alrtUEl qf bcnc^t of ^rn in 
urly ^uiicb, 'Sj.3aft[i«ni|xd ipk» of 
mnnnt iciltn> 14a; on ppmiption of cprly 
clcniy. 7bi prptnlod ULaisit charcfa build- 
itijj; cTwo, fior rtlitioTip kadcrilidp of. yx: 
Him on buLopi, yj 

Jcriuifimi rraplnre of fin io«y. 106: 
oburcb al, built try Cooiinlint, 6yi &.ir 
*'* qtianfr tn (in iiiyl, 

401: MobaffiiDHlAn mercbjiiu in, 4J4- pih 
BrimMPt ro. j8j. JM. jay: rwont Tof 
fill of (iq i[8yj, 41!: rolf of Gciioch in 
□ryt capture of, 446 

Itmulcro, Kingdom of fJrv ol/o Criinule^y; 
^tfr 4jy; after unipn of Arabian 

Syria and E^pt, apq; dcpcndcocE on ica 
poncr, 411; fall of 4^1 foondEni of (Eo 
jsif need pf arniy, jw; wealth la, 

aod 

Jewels: Catalan trade in ftjth. century}, 
S*j: boarded bjr Tranlriah monaito-ica, 
in trade via Sieily fiaih century}, 
4S1 1 Levantine in, 40j; LryiobaiM 

trade in, with Levant, 444^ af King of 
England, 47^; plundered; in Spain by Aj- 
ab«, igi; orodirct of Bag^bdad KbaJifatc, 
J5+ J5?i J6oj trgdf to, at FieMb fiira, 
59 * 

Jerti aj capitaliita 43 tj aa traden in 
Sniup, ss8; wetieim amonr, ijB- bwotne 
MoiJ^a, l88j Comincrcc from Spain to 
Ailr-ikaAH. 3,3,91 ^ 'Conipifcd with MmIcsu 
W Conqu^it Sp?Er^ COnEr^l d£ 

rruy during Fini xTrui^idc, JiSiS 

MniTOlted early Ilave trade, SAt driven 
from Akaandria by monltt (jeh eeniorr}, 
<41; dnvea from Italy by Lothar 1, rfsi 
driven put of Gotbic Spain, iij; e*tab- 
]i*lied eitiH iti Syria, joj feudal tautioo 
of, y J J: GermaUj, in. Upravia (tub ten- 
lt*rrJ, 515; hatred pf Rome pf, anU Hoa- 
km*, tSS: nrred by monaeterie* to cornet 
finance*, 6 jp: hold mortf^fed monaa- 
t*c landi, Aar; ia Arab trade with Cbiria, 
ajy: in Egypt, under Raqve, jj in Cer- 
ntan CDHimcrce {lotb etnhtW), jSj- Ea 
^aotine eommcKe, ijst m toutlirm 
France of ijth rentary. 48A: in Spain, 
SAi: Ilaliah boftilily toerarda, legia- 

lation againat, to piotect debtor Cruiadera, 
400; nierehanti in France pth ccnlurv, 
fficrebaeti in Frankiil, Caul, no; 
middlemen betweeo Venke and CeiWoyT 
ja I; on papat dpEnalnii of ytb rentury, 

■ i4; pertMuted by HcrarlLoa, jjj; perH- 
rnttpni of, helped Hoslem conriaeat in 
pcmtlpn pf, Jrt Carolingian 
Empm. profeutonaJ: nwrebiirila of 

rraokiib l□n■dpln. sm; proaiitient fn 
wmmeree of FrankUb Ciul, dOp: Jirpiuvr^ 
iiy wea from alnlcm conqoeai pf Spain, 
lOr 1; RnniM Cyrone inbabilN by. 1 a; *et, 
tlcin^t nf. in Falermn, 45 j; abarrd trade 
jo TTine wiEh Fratikiih monasterien in Cqro- 
linpan erin jjt; *Uve tradtra in France 
^fli-9J: [roUnwnt bf. by Moalcmi, ipj' 


Jewa tolefiiioq of. En Golbio Italy, 

i4tl tr^c at Kiev fiiib ceojoryl, nb; 
tre,^ vta fijkpaume (ijtb century}, 48^; 
ttader* in Syriiu. ig; wealth of, io Spain, 
558^, wtue middiemcn tn. apertlicm France 
in umc^ of Cbarlemagqe, ijt 
JbhuH King: of England; cgoGnoi 11m*e 
pneiCcge* in London [In tJii}, jc$; (uv^ 
of, En Kornuady, 400: pedvlte^ 
U {^ogne (in .tJoj}, fop; protector pf 
NikoUia Uarindlva (tn um}, 541 
Jpbn of Sa4*biuT: u critie of lu^ policy 
of eburefa, (SSj-Bfi; medieval aociety, yo? 
Join! nwb ctHupany; earjy fomi of, 44#: 

formed in Byrantioc Empire, I Go 
JoiBTitle, 47a; Ufe trf St, toafj, 40} 
yvperiin^- unrt pf land amevament in Ro¬ 
man Empire, rcvaliutcd, 4Ji nnit of tind 
laaifwD, 40 

Julias, Rpnuu Erapergr; attihide toward rc’ 
^formed by 

mosju, tey; reoiiEtcd of Gilitc taae* 
tin J5fi}, 43: reatored conCiacaied Imidi 
to tOwqi, 4y 

“iotematiiraal trade'" law 
of Middle Age*,, 573 

IrtiFnian, RyxasTiue Emperor: abaliibcd 
abuve of ^ tax exemptiona in CooitaBtiiumkH 
47,: ad^niatra.tion of Italy, tag; alliance 
With Abyuinia, i6d; brongfat OrJennl 
luannen m tbrongh ^pi, 164: cmiirali^ 
sattoq of Byzantine EmpiTc under* icS; 
CiTcuravertted Portuu epstrol of nlh Ira^. 
toy; conquered Medlterrarvean aeaf^rd, 
ira: epngucet of Vandal Afriea, iiy: 

of, laSf dcvdbped Hed Sea trade 
roirte, drew np code pf rntHUflie 

^lea, 14ft; of Byaantrac gotemment 

monopoly, 168; effect of zeligiput perse- 
-nti^i of, urended. civil power 

f.l, bijUppi, Ai: goveTTiTncnt Imposed on 

1^7' tMiHoci of, lyo; beipcd. 

^ randed propndM m eonqumt of Italy, 

I at; imppnance pf, in Byzantine biatory, 
pp*« ItaEian aociql balantc. 
raa. matcnal improvementa in ByianilbC 
of 'emique^, i-j; 

ltaii^.5 ^'p™*«!**^ Egyptian grain 
jm™ied t* Conat^tinoplf, 164; recap- 

IwT OilrOJtotta, loj; rela- 

during wan of Alb 
under, 

■- ^"**^ned IfyianCirre Empfre, I yi 
compared Tiitf 

acKkd an Roman 
military bounty landa. tSe 
J«« price: Ib^ 01“^? ^ 


important city in MpEamraedan 

MrSi™ indepcbdcut 

|UMem Itate rq Pth i;e:ntury, jSy; foDCd^ 
iRi of, Ipo- mjtrket of, ipt; trade relar 
iJuna With feninl Africa, 

. Chartmagne"! uncompleted 
Danube, lyJ 

n°’"- °° 

KbaliL qf Baghdad, laamipe, 338: 

pf Egypt. iqS; Dsuneyad ozdezed Uehim- 
■cAfrica, iPi 
Knabfate, Baghdad: admloEitiaiivc lyatem 
01 . J59T attaclted by Byzantine Eipire. 
Commerce pf. jja-Aa; extent, aaa; 
vrJ'r**?^ of, brbl55l, lp 4 

Kbalifm, SpiTiIsfa [JT Cor^Dvan, ree Spain 
tJ>»n-Fu- Arabia trade in Cbiu^^rt™? 
Jf4 ^ ' 
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Rhaxara: coauaercc of. 139*40! o tot come by 
Pecbrnrgs, 341 . .0 

K»ct: ratpomac* to ionutioa of Kiimuui 
• tstr, 340*41; merciunu froa Pricuc ol. 
536: Swedn in. 281: trade of. 3 ii, 341, 
34 ^ 

Kinc*. eorly Gemon; feudal character of. 
496: Frankitb. fifu to Church, roo: lon¬ 
gevity of, yi8; aeixe mperial crown lands, 
loc: nse of statistical documents by, in 
M^lc Ages. X46 ... 

Knight: degeneration of, in later Middle 
.Nges, 7x4; e^uipiacnt of. yrs; social status 
of. yta 

Knighthood: in England. 801: in Germany, 
^708 

Koran: compared with Roman Law, 193; 
enioias hospitality, 186; injunction about 
incustry. 333; on rclaliotu between Arabia 
and Egj^t. 189: social teachings of, 193: 
uugbt in schools in Kingdom of Jerusa* 
l<tn, 434 


Labor: demand for, in Germany, divi¬ 
sion of. in medieval monaMertes. 637: 
—in Paris (in usS), 493! ftee villeina 
and, 748: gild regulation of. 790; in¬ 
creased demand for, owing to rise of 
towns, 781: mobility of rural. 806; 
manors, 3 U0i scarcity of, on manors in 
later MidiBc Ages, 798; strugflc with capi¬ 
tal in Italy, 46a;—m later Middle Ages, 
791; unorganined nature of raw, 791 
Lairfi, class of German settlers colonired by 
Rome in waste lands, 9^7 „ 

Laity, are Church, Feudal Clas^ Nobles 
LaisraecBT. Ptor. Kaat, historian: on .P<^; 
lation in Middle Ages, 798; on sUUUical 
documents, 146 _ . „ , 

Land {.Sc* aUo Benefice. Church. Feudalism. 
Fief. Gifts. Migration. Patrimow. Prs- 
nrwtorship): as capital in feudal age, 
joj; as cause of feudal warfare, 7 t 3 ! •• 
factor in war of investiture, 66$; becomes 
basis of wealth in cth century, 35 ! desire 
for free land as motive of enjigratioo, 518; 
distributed by lot in German kingdoms. 
103: effect of changes in value of. on 
feudal class, 8oj-o6: effect of nsc of 
commerce and industry on vMue of, 495 ! 
efficient management of ecdesiastKal, 679; 
excessive ownership of, embarrassment to 
Church in later Middle Ages, ^ 3 ^ extent 
of ceclesiastkal, 648; feudal^tioa of, 
700, 703: increased value of. ra Ger¬ 
many, 499! price of, during Crus ade^ 
393: recua^wn, 613; relation to posrer 
of medieval church, 660, 661; relation to 
serfdom. 743; Roman proprieury control 
over, 31-33; St. Thomas .\quinas on land 
as source of production of sresltb, 697-98: 
scattered nature of monastic. 640; survival 
of Roman system of survey, ic6: value 
in 91b century. 6^ 

Land. Crown, see Fik 

Landfrieden: protection of commerce hy. 
^98 

Land Tenure (See aim Benefice, Church. 
Dunatoi, Fief, Feudal System, Nobles, 
Serfdom. Villeta): antecedents of modern, 
s8: changes in forms of, 797! early Get- 
maiK 91: forms of, in typical manor, 738; 
in (Castile, 3«6: in early Ireland, 146; 
Lanfucdoc aim Albigennian Crusade, 497; 
in Roman Empir^ Spanish 

Mark, 736: in Trans-EIbean Getmany. 
Ssa; intrMnetion of rental system, 798; 
reforms of Leo 111 concerning. 179^ 


LAMK-Poota, historian: on Arabic govern* 
ment of Egypt, 196; on medieval coins, 
803. note 

Laniranc, Archbishop of Canterbury: on en¬ 
forcement of celibacy, 66j 
Language, Languages {Sc* alMo Dialects, 
Creek, Germai.. Latin): German in Poland, 
338: iDConvenirace of variety of, to com¬ 
merce, 376; influence of German inva¬ 
sions on Latin, 103 

Languedoc: acquired by French crown, 48S; 
cloth export from, 489: devastation of. 
435 ! foreiM poiMilation in, 486: mer¬ 
chants at French fairs. 394; passing of 
serfdom in. 498: reconstruction in. 49i-9i: 
ruined by ,\lbigentian Crusj^es, 489-90: 
union of allodial proprietors in, 710; wool 
trade oL 463 

Laon: bishopric of, 304; burgher rising in. 

1'**^ manufacturing at, 503; market 

La ^ocbelfe:^ commerce of, 307; effect of 
Anglo-French war on. 481; market hall. 
477; shipping of, 479 
Lsttfundts, great Roman palnmonies^ 8, 
36. 38 

Latin: culture of Midi, 489; language in 
Church, 376 

Latin Empire of Constantinople {Set aUe 
Fourth Crusade): fall of, 4x1 
Law, Bytantinc {See eUo Alexios Comncnos. 

B^l II, Leo III): 179, 43 * 

Law, Canon: forbids clergy to enter trade. 
76: governing distribution of episcow 
revenue, too; incorporation of Treuga Dei 
into, 670: emancipation of serfs, 680: 
urges landed proprietors to compel ortho¬ 
doxy of trpants, 83 

Law, Commercisil: growth of, 43X, 483, 

Law,^ Feudal {See nlto Customs): diveraity 
of, 703: manorial, 677; nature of. 705*06: 
of inhimtance. 714: of primogeniture, 497 ! 
of rivers, 443; serfdom and villeinage in. 

Law, Germanic: early German, 103; Salic, 
707-08; Saxon, 370 

Law, Maritime: growth of, 43 >' 3 o> 435 > 579 * 
8a 

Law. Market {Jierktreekt) {St* mlto Towns): 
385. 768 

Law, Mining: in Germany, 575 
Law, Norman: in SictlT, 43^. 455 . 4S6 
Law, Roman: compared vrila Koran, t9ji 
cruelty of criminal process of, 717; de¬ 
cline of, 48; effect of Christianity «». 39 ! 
effect of revival of, on depression of peas- 
aatry, 316; influence on medieval political 
theory, 6^! revived study of, 445 
Law. Urban. 781. 78a, 786, 788 
LtA. Hexbt C., historian: quoted, 49 *< 660. 


L,a- iMtjght by Arabs, 184: exported from 
England, 307, 508: German production of, 
373: in Britain, 14! in _ Roman Spain, 
la; mined in medieval Spain, 549; used to 
adulterate Roman coins, 41 , - 

League {See'aho Hanseatic League): Curif 
in Tuscany, 463; Hanseatic, s*9J Lombard. 
440; of German cities. 310; of gildsmen, 
797; of Rhine, 314; Pavian, 440-41 _ 

Leather, Leather-Work; at Champagne Faire. 
483; by-product of pagan temple*. 58: 
Cordovan, 593; gild of workers in, 743: 
imported by Roman*, t6; in Baghdad 
Khalifate, 353-55 L •“ Mohammedan Spain, 
349: in Roman Spain, 17; Moorish. 737; 
cwMuction in Castile, 555!—w-ork in 
Sicily, 431;—workers regulated by Ro¬ 
man government. 77, 4 > 

Legacy-hunting by clregy. 688 
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Ld«ir: furi Qf, ffowtb af, 5^6; plan 
ei, jr6; SI9.T oFi|;iq gf, 525 
Leo III, Ihc- luiaru^ Ejzvidac empnof^ 
Uw< fif, pi:n;iptuivi fcpuccluuc Cgp- 
ifttTEru I9, frl; rc-fqraii □!, rctun 

ef, 

Leon, Spsnllll kiOK^fVlT CAll^Ednl gf, ;6o, 
note; cbirKi^ of cicjr of, iTo^b '■gl 

kiOMau. J,J4;; ungga<]UeT«d ^ MolURI^ 
mcduti, MJ; uaigo wiib Cutik, js; 
Letter! of uarqne; on; of, sSj 
IjiiTt it ffirt: « fg™ or till of ugbangeH 
tel 

f,^v>ik!, ter Brxindne tnaire, Cniwdeh 
hbmqiteia comiiiOf«, Oricnl 
Ltx t«rtui, Romvi Uw «tutiTLnj IgrciGo 

ibt|}ortiluiqg, if 

Li^rr rottgriifin, book of ocgguntl in Romvi 
bank*. 44 

Libofty; rrU.dgn to property in Uiditle 
Afw, jgj 

Librifr: Mlebliilied by PT-ioj- Minor at 
Cooio. 44; royal Exyptiin dHtroyed in 
I [tb eentary^ 584 

Ltb^ar bor^-rainn^ in, 181 £ under Elyuiir 
tine Empire, rte, iTTi under Moh^uteiian 
dommation. lyfi, itp, under Roman 

ElTTVpiffr, 

Uiae: metaJ work of, JOJ^ «clif Iti formu. 

78j: Willi, of, rs* 
fwllhlh-0Uda, j-Sa 

Litbtinf, in taedienl lOwua. iB? 

f^neni: III E;t}7]t, ifii; in Genaany, jor: 
lilteH'Oriperi in Florence, 7021 niann fac- 
lure at b prt!, $05; not prgdneed oti 
ifianon, 74^; produetEoB of, 404- trn^ 
at faira, ste; trade in SfidlE, 484; 
Irinialptne Uade in, joa: nted aa tnr- 
rtney aJBnni early Slara, jas, *43 
Uterecnre: Afabi^ i0c, jjj. deyelop. 

mmt duttfif Cruaidei, 445; in Or^t, 
, .*JS , 

uiurpca: rDremmeai ewtign of HrYieta 
WatttOtlE ConmiuaLion in Later Rotoan md 

^ Byr utint Elapii^- 

Liirtpnnda Lomtiard tifi*; Csrfir a/, i^h- ft- 
atom part nf p^g] patrijnoay 1 la- 
trade treaty with Veaite, itS^io ^ 

"ffiert, ''Iltook of tbf Olldi of 
Pana. by Ebenne Bollean, 40J 
Lnana (Jee atru BaDkiiip}; by Italian batilc- 
en, ijt; by mor^terin, djS-jo 

“ 5 ^"' '* Frederick I. 5521 Biifagp of, 
fifiji: deatrUntinn gf, 44t 
l-oiTe riwr KSrt aTjo Si. Martin of Tnnra, 
TffUraJ: la t™^ route, jtet boundary 
line in Rmnan CaoL tj: moiLaiterieg of, 
r*Jdi ub vill^ nf^ water- 

Lotnterd Leamci eeonoinig Lntetert gf, 44*. 

448, ina 

Lombard iSrt mita To«ni}, 410 

l«a»Ufdi. Cierman tribe: and Roman dTlti- 
aalion. py; Arianiam gf, S4: C'o* of, raSt 
of pcopEe^ hh; dercIii^pEIMait 
of elan atnonr, taj; diaplKenept 

ol popblatton by invaaion nf, tte- faJ] 
fca^pon^ firti meotlou 

Of. Kfti lummn of li^r by, te; liniti, 
tn^ on cnramcrce nf. ijft; nature of land 
fcttictretit, to4: oBiure at ocgiipatiou, lai 
*Tr ^rnfure of 3E4V| bmh!, in» M.b«J 

ouningny lu North Ita^ t4*j tpmad’i^ 

r j Fnnli.1, aao^at 

f.gmbardi, name fnr Itifiin baobcri, epfl 

T 

t.«n^dyr breaMown gf fflanorUliuo En, 

*■*’ eommeree of, in 
E^ili t^riiry^ kCbThby gf 

i. ™ Gtrnu.n iHviilon -m. iQi: 
fcud ilim in, j 16; ■cofrapliEcai fti- 
in* Gertnao dgmlnatum ig, 41 j; 


LgAibardy (rowt.il: EIumilLul in, 4**! prof^ 
pcriiy of, 444i atrife in, 44a; uwn fife in, 
77^i Tranulpine trade gf. 443 
London: eommereiaf growth nf, aSe;;: dcolinr 
of Ngrweiun irufo iu. s+ 4 ; food eri«! 
tn <ta *00; forcEfo tnerebanta in, 

jDfi-oyt Fiend itjerobanta in, aeiaed, 481; 
friiilLfi m, f>4; Guiua okj- 

ebanU in, 5^; in pth nenlury. jyj; KoflC 
menhanti ip, 2^4; tiwodiah eonuneme 
wiiK Sjfi,; vtneiian (alky Krrice to, 48 1 
MUidgn Widae: Ibopa gg, jyj 
l.oi 3 |iEyiiy in b 1 Eddie Afei, y 17^ t B 
Lgni fser aitu FeodaliaRi, Mpnart ; tte 
lytrage in Middle Agm }*; eontroc- 
^ral pature of relation of, wiib rauai. 
tePt “e*^ Of looff’itnn reota upon, ySii. 
ttiannriaJ iUrUdictign of, yj! 

t>"ffiodaj» in, 71 Si lin« produc- 
of ija: luedieval miaing jp, roj; 
Euinci of, in Rgnan lioiea, jj; parijUnn 
of, , m Byo, 248 

Bigoaalcry; CafolEngian froBlicr Irad- 
tng poM, aasj: market, 6joi wcalib gf, 
*04 

I- l^anlfitli ruipcrw; eepela jewa from 
asB, jby. lit 9 ; tcrrliorial aapiriitigni 
Of, 244: treaty Witb Veniee, 3S7 
f^rihar II, Gentian cmpCTOt: and Venice, 
joi; eofibnaa ebarttr of German mcFehantf 
^ Cothlind, iij: fear nf (rowEb of 
Aarmar power in Italy, iji: feudal polity 
gf. jo«: tn Italy, i-i'! 1 «pb life, jto 
IrOuEa the Pious, Frankiifa eraperorj com- 
m^ee eO reilB of, abO; deglb, 344; de^ 

vcloptnent gf fendalinn in nifo of, 240- 
4t_; diiupiiei ftiOj 44J,; favored Jews, 
fpundi bpipice Eg AJpa* jfti; (ronta 
lands fn Spaniib Mart, sjy; impne* 

penny tas gn rnyal manora for Holy 
t • fift* To church, 8|S 

Lwi* IT, FraiLkiili euipcrgrt poli-ikal iribn’ 
Fuinni of, J4R, J70; repaira boioicca Eit 

-out! ^Th King gf France: Charteri Fair 
of (te^Londtt, jSSj impro*MHenta made 
in Flni by, 477; rKOmltiOni gf nar^ 

Cimn it ."run, 478 

^fKing of France: attitude tuwardi 
ggnfirBia muniglpi] idminla- 

of P*rS*» 478; egfiEraats rcaanrcei 
r *1 'Kl*^ ibnae of ^gland. 474 

f,ouia^ri Ktiig gf Fraimc; crtcLi ewered 
bi^fet al Pont Audemer, 477 

France; oKreea Engliili 
laatili in France asuit dJa- 
poae gt them, or becgppfl FrtnCh sufaiCcU. 
401; dcTelgpiBent of gitdi bn Faria under. 
4 BJ: eitablisbe* non: at Aiguea Morten, 
4 S»t cntenaujri gf power of, oeer Midi, 
4te; on^ra iguneit concemipig ahuiea in 
“.^(uedoo, egr; perlnd gf. proaHcity 

U* rngii of 4^j; rantom oi, reapm 

lor feudal law, 496 - ’-oir 

“ Ftcricre*: valnc gf fala Ertten ai 
ntugneal tngreca, ate, 387, ayi. tee. tU 
UHlere; ertetlou gr,^7 ' 7 - “05, 7 5 

Liw Couutrlca < 5 rc Hua Brpgca, Ftaodcia, 
uacntj; commerce gf, joii culture of. 

1 ccnturle!, Sfl3 

Lubeeh: md Baltic dgmlnaiicn. Co* of, 

4 JJ, Cnmi^Tce of, eBa; Giniin teainuay of, 
J 4 *; muoicipal iraproweEnentt in, 7BJ, 787: 

granted, to,.by Ifmcy Ibe Lion, 

_ StJi trade wltb L^don, toB^ 

Luca: ncnl^ti of, is Nime*. 401; rela- 
'uiil' Ffoteow. 484: silk manuiaelur^ 
“■ predoxu* of, oold at 

Mminpagnc Fgira. sgS: wcml irtde gf, ate. 

noip 

AtraiLU, hblorwn: cited. S«a. 
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Lunns lIIjL Pope; eiiricliEt Cbiuch UQ* 
juA connifnOH duriDf Cru- 

Ludtig IS. Gerram: afi. m 

tmtr 4f Meenccu ftipLrl' 

Ueu *f, u j T 

Ltunbci': ui 10(1111 FfUKC, -484; m^Lbod of 
liunbcrinB, JS7i SwediMk, 54)1 Vwrliwi 
trmle wiiJi E£YVt to, 4J4 
LlUUrKS ^S^f alar AjC 3 tUldnO< Cniom^ve. 
Levoul, Orient^ UtitUt* of 
Ifido in, ;ts% a6t, 430 
Ljrtrat: eoHUBcm ^f, lOj:; oou^l Df> 4 ^ 5 '; 

urtr Cfafitfiuittjr ifli :57ii ftir> 

norbet, JJI i AOEHin of wAfrOieii 

OL, jl SvrtUi EDETCfaVltX io, WClfOOKl 
fitUTUod*^ OCOUpOtLODi IDO 

M 

Mogdobujrf: ChorlcRugoc'D mdiitt wEib, 
^v> «in oamaicKC under Snon 

kton ii7-Sii fwr* of, £0^; fopoduLi of 
■rcbfaisboprk, Lowr of, 

MoiiAnte*; !□ EnedtenJ [OWrD, 780 
Maffijtri Cfmatimii LoinbvtL fiUf of EiUr 

•on*. Hi. Cooto, Ifd 

UtcTin ('S'k qijD KuQfExuii]): ODavontoo 
^ jSS; «eupotion of S4rri> 

oppofitiDEi lo Cennari 4 ^ 0 Lf>ill£ 0 ti 0 B| S-^^t 

PfOETOti. of dTiliutiuD vooPE> S4JE iiiMi 
□f, lop, ass-efi. ji? 

Maia-EBeT Irode roofe, 51s 
Mmior; comroeTicc of, in leib MaluTT, jI*, 
jS? 4 Ai ^MrUEtion of wjk of. by FrH- 
enck I, £[□; dEVcIopnkenL of town hfe in, 
»7 f PrituD inorebitntf ia, jjj, 060; sildi 
of kEcItaen ub Rhine ot, ffowtb tn 

IJlh «n 4 aTT, 4«J jioini cilT-LrtftK:, 

j:E4E protesto ^linit nbate foljo, jto; 
RoDsoa fiud to, IS 

!ilAmjk.HD. F. \S.^ ciiEd, 3S5, 681, pAj, 767, 

77* 

M*f9r doHiij, Frukiih miyot of tbc imIko, 

Maioreii: UoLiauiiodini in, 444, $81 
^ipjorUn. RoOTiD cnywfsir: deplnrid dccliiK 
of public ipLfiL, <0; kpiUlHpn of, n? 
Xlafflliv Cout: Greu coloniAi- On, oe; frade 
of, rs 

MsUrut in Locabanlj. 444 
Molly peaiEuuli^ Atibi 10, 374 

.UoJiOtEJ, nanK fOr lUOl impOKOi OO ttlOe 

in mcdkvil towoi. ££<p 
Mutnen: deny of, in Ejtb ceatufy, Boi 
Manor, Uanorinl b-TADia iStt ofjo 

Dpniin, Lordj SerT Trnirrt. Villi, Vjl- 
u a aniE ia Ihc fitf, 34B', ■> oruLD 
□f town, 7t7: u iDPTCE of fili oriaio, Wj 
bnik-dowb of induitry of, joU catapirto 
idrtb Roman rilla, 730; decline OE ayK 
lent, 043; dDeoBipuiition of, in gib «n^ 
Itirj, ptJi djeicripEjofl ot V 7i^i d^eloP' 
meat of, loionf Friakf. aoC'0<S' dilJIE'im 
ofi m: drift of pomilltilHI Emia, io i£Eh 
CEaEury, proarla of ayriCfU, JJSt lO" 

dwetriu oryuExitien on, -iSg, 74^: ia- 
BueEiee of HofOan irillii. oci foraillEMI of, 
toj, an; Iwil tuition on, aao; tnooulie, 
dsij. Bot idip 4 ed la wine culture, 194^51 
01 CafoUnfian $ic, raa, jjlice 

EP feudal ecDBQDy, yjo; Kif-iumEcocy 
of, etipBeratEd. ^43; aiie of, yjp: ayitra 
EondpeiTe to privaie war, 7 ej; tbcorie* 
of orifia of 727, 728- 

^danDrhoDiE; dcacrtprion 01 one of Cbirk- 
nuiue'i, erS; of fradal t’^riod, yjS 
.WaaJwj (minor); nijiuruet of word^ 7J7 
Manuel Conncnoi. Vyiaatine empErnr; and 
foH-ifa EaETehatiE p, 4.18; Atempt' it eburcb 
refarm, j| 1; Frederkk f and, 4ib 


IdanafictiLrei, j» CoHetti, Copper, Colton, 
CrafU, Ginli. fnduiuT, Itvn, Leaiber, 
SilL TexliVce^ Wool 
Afgnar.' dohniiioia of werd, jd 
MinuieriM- doetioe in produetion of, doJ 
Majhle: iron A frici, 10, 117; iuduetrir it 
Iton^ in Middle XfEl, 4J7; Roman tnf- 

ftc in, 4 
Mireb, Mirlt 

ji/arrJidM,ijr it ftv^r Puiuan awfobinti, 47J 
Marco Polo: triveu of, 435 
MirtiLU Aurobui, Roman emperor: ifwinta 
baak eUUincn, 45; colonirra aninoOaed 
liEid vilb t^rmaai, £i| hil atoiriioi, be; 
known to Cbineie. ad; niE of GeniMi ra 
Roaion army by, pJ-Sfi; Wlf wLtb Panini, 

Miricime bommeree, Kf BilCik Byanliao 
Empife; Cruoadca, Genoa, H edilen-anean, 
Sieily, Veniee 
Uajicime lawt ri*e of, aja 
Mark (fiordsi Stato), j« Austria, Bi awlea^ 
burf,. Kit* Mark, Norfb Mark, SnasB 
Mark icoin): weiibt awl value of, ooS, ooie 
Mark feirW Gernian vLLtaje community). 
Ky^gi; all^d iadaetice on farmatuHi of 
maagrial nuem, yJJ; •* eoureo of towa 
oriiini, TO? , , j. ^ . 

Market, Markeu: u diatmeuLihed from tairi, 
j 8*T citabliibod by Norwmen io 
jjii ULmbk, too; increase of, m Ger¬ 
many, 4PP-JOO; in medieeal Franee, its, 
4B0, ape; in Sunn Germany, 287; lesla- 
tation of Cbarlei tbo Bald concernLor, 
jd£t menuljc. Sjwji; of Ciilerciaaa, ESue; 
□n doEtuins in Raman Empire, 49; vri 
tandi of Frankiib dkureb, 201; on manoft, 
£84; on Roman froatier, tb, 94; riBbt lo 
establiidi, a ptoroiativc of eeown, jjo; 
EU, s^ 

Mijkrt theory of town oriB^i, Jbi'oy 

laadi, Tiy 


□f; uEafE in Middie A*c*, 

Fomfonugr): aEtirade 
ipj; frequency of, in 
u feudal: cuiEom, y e t i 


Mirlt brat tlleci pB monaftcry;^ 

Mamuc, Letter* 

583 

MarfiaBe iSet 

of Koran toiirardi^ 

Middle Ass*. yEBi 

4ecf^ 745 , 

Maraeiilet (Roman Mulilial; Airman trade 
of, ppi-ga; nrinuierbe nf, betorc Crwatik^ 
403; conurli of, 784; ciuloms of, 433 i 
d«litn: of, in 9th and Eqib coDturioh 237. 
270, 274, Jba; dcvelDpmont of capiEaliini 
in, 431; Goncowe EneechjLBti ab 448: ,ui 
barbarfau. period, gj: Lmntiw: aelirity 
of, 422. 424, 4641 4^5: mercbjuiEi m 

Bartclonv siji of Frankish Empire. 

2op; Dublbc apirfl of riob Citiren of, 44: 
aaeked by ^araceoi, j.to-E]; track of. in 
Roman timet, ej: trade relation with 
Skily, 45° . „ ,1 

Marsbtt; drained lb GotbK Italy, 
liOj PotiEine, tJ 53 reclnmatitni of, 
7ld 

Marie]. Cbarlei, Frankith miyer: admirni^ 
ErAiiT: reforma nf, 2ES-Ed; EonqueH of 
Friiia by, 224; defeiEi Saracent at Toura, 
ipi; rtilei Frankub Idnsdnoi. 214 

Maioni: gild of. in Florence, 79 lilded 
orBaniration of. in Konuo Eropite, jy; 
oumaatiC, 6 ^ 7 i of Cocao. trB; on eburds 
lindt. 85 

Malerialiim; irowth ol. in lytb oentnry, 
47J:'rj 

Mitibda, tbo Great Counien of Tutcuy: dike* 
Ajmo rivet, jad; no coim nfj, tzd 

MammtuB, law of, 4^', in GwbK Italy, 120; 
of Cbarkmame. 222 

Matib, biitorian: ovoted. 

Mayor nf tbe palace: development of oAce, 
2D4HJ5; letdET of Frankiib aristocracy, 
rE4 
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3 I?sdaw iSre ■alfir Hk 7 >: i>* in 

Middle Aim, 

'!u«u:rE«. «[ Cfavnp^me F^ain^ of 

land, rjf 

Jieit. M 4 ^, 466, txjy 7^1 

(Srf 'tUf M □hanmedj : ^^f, 

]fl6; eoffloecicd -witli Micdina fa)r Great EaM 
Saadi, ipG: piC^ifluea to, pel^tiieuric 
worahip at, uTon MgJiinjnKd, [ 5 &| ‘arheat 
UBtJftrtoil tq, tar pilgriiiia, iB^ 

Mcdncnlintri^ Cutercuna ia, Daniih 

mejcliaista eae]udc 4 fro^ 

^wing at, fiifi; CernLiiiii coloRkatiiHi 
in, 5Je: grape mllurc io, jafi- joiiu 
utr^MEUc, sag: orifin of une, jig, 
note 

^Todinai ud Meqva. 10$; uupDrU wLeat 
IrOia Egypt, 189; mrelt ftf, 

J/rdLOfi'e^j aunb in itaTerT tD Viaiatitfaic 
Smui, lit 

Medttcminean (fee aJjq AmME. Getuu,, 
PalenDd. Ria, Veaktjjt and fiedi Sea, 
ip 7 ii Arabic tea-power in, ife, J17: tom- 
■THTElal iffipertBnee of, fteinr in Rp- 

pan expaniwfl, 1; I tuun maritime trade 
in^ 44di 44 ^* enorvcmen in, 074; pawer 
□f tn, jfii 

Mcreatoriu tbeorr cT town oriftaa, 
meaning of vjord. #63 

Merchant. Mtrebanii (Sn cj» Cnmiiieroel; 
arcompanT pLigriiHa, 388: anti-clcricaliBii 
et. in AliddTe Agnt, dry' U ageirta of 
Tnonu^rin,_ 147: at Cbaiapagne Faira, 
5 * 7 , Gd Titian, in Mobamneoan ianda, 
lOi; tnmNM agmin^ :»rairt, 584; iOO' 
inbntf to danegeld ia Francr, aM: ton- 
j ■. Bytantmc Empire, 3jj; de- 
sfMiled Bjr bngand'i En otfa ecnturv ri*'' 
caaetKM j 6 »x in England, 

rrink. Kingdom, aon; FritliLili 
in Sandinairia^ i«r f Frencli, 475, 4B3: 
Cerman, s»i itnportanee of, m fannation 
J j'Tl 1-i^’ r 7 <i, 77 ® r 3 r, Bacli- 

3 |p: Byiantine Empin 

forbtddrn to trade abro^, iS*- l™, 
"^ 5 ? ift SflMn Ccrriuny j.™ 

'■’ Viti*aibie gpib, 
natn^ iw*" « 460 ; itinerant 

pi r a' Norman, in?^ Iforie, in 

hoaLand, a7a|: Norortoep aa, jjj; of 
Greece and ^yrta, aj; of piit, ti- f^r- 

thian, jj; Fcramn, in Ibdia and ^evton 
xfiji pointed by Satinn fcjpg., 

'j Sofltin. fi 

P itta and Fortpa, «; sea-faping. 35*, 
lopcrriaion of. Jby S«qan gov^mriTt, 

^.^'ISSr^rUT'- ““ 

g|,, JOO, land grant! af, jo*; iQga ir 
ptFirer, 314 -r, 

origin, eoEomme of, aBj. »8i, 

Men: coi^enrial Empartanee of, 1** 

Mokpo^u^ eenquerad hr emperor Yrmian 
'51 ernwed by Great 
Cwrlind Riiad from Aaia. ja; prodiKta 
■“ Baghdad Khali, 

?aEe+ jgj 

aieUenOTin Canrieint; pp»d of, 

■n hlEddlc Agta, 574 

"ItacKed by riuni. Jjt; caplufed 
b^baracen-i, jt7: mming near, 43ri prot- 

.,ppnt 7 NoTHUn rpfe, 4 50 ^ 

Copper, Cold, Iron, Lead, 

^/ftsjaffrr rpreid of praetEce of, [n irtL 
eeotory, epg ^ 


origiD of word md relation to town 
orittai, 767 

MidiUe Clua iSft 4ln> Bourgeoiaie, fiorgh- 
cra): aipdratiooa of, to climb into utaa- 
torial eJua due lo cDHioniic diitrcaa, 46; 
broken by imperial mBtocracy, 34; bur¬ 
den of Roman laaatloo cm. jy, jj, 30: 
diuppeuanoe ip. ftonun Empife, j;; earlir 
maniteatation of, among t^omltardih tay; 
growth of earU Cbriiuanity among, 46: 
in Byzantine Empire, 

Aliddienan: rite of, gjt:, 443 
Midi (Sooibcra France}: tommerec of, aSd; 
flaUan mertharita ID, 4gj; fairi of, jBG; 
notable cofttire of, Jo+; racial elcmenH in, 
J04; trade with Genoa, 4B7; pnited to 
FfcBcb crown h? Albigeniian Cnuaiie*, 
■tgi 

Migration: cauoci of Arabic, iBtf pf popu, 
jation to town i [n- Roman Empire, rd 
Migeaciaa, Geeraaniit. are VdEkee^ndEi-unic 
Milan: banka in, 4&St baailita jp, uied to 
■'f™ wheat, dja: commerefal growth of. 
43 Ht, 444: deitroyed by Fredcrfrt I. 
4S6; deatructioo of, 1J3; Edict of. so. 
64: fatr* of, 587; German mrrrfianti in. 
Joa: imMctaiKe under rHotlctiaa, m 
jealooiy of Ocpoa, 4*®; rivalry with Flor- 
4PJ j it ralngvc gcofiwpbic lonatioii of. 
With reference la Alpine poaHi, jtj; 
with Germany in feudal age. 

MJitary Orden, 434 f, 

MjfifM cceferio-, dsi, itj 

Mi jtia or towni, ySi 

mitia: in. Some in fith century, 133; Dunorial 
m^opoly cimlroE Mj; operated by 

dt*.!?; oD church land*, aoo 
milluoocr from MotocoO, io; in France, 
joy- on raanofi. 

Minerals; in Britain, 14; in Soman DbcEn, 
n®'"'”'' ''' ^ITTFt, liJ 

Byjtaatine mpniypoly of. iftSr early 
tg, do: Genoeae interext En 
«o*e_of Capcaiui. 433: pertained to Ho- 
mrn^ impeRlI €k:. 15e rfchneu of SpOflilb. 

. Arebic invaaign, tpt; liavct 
worked ni Soman, jj 
Hiumg: Arabic Africa. 3«i in Harr moan, 
J^-aS: >n lEungarr, sjj; in Moor- 
Tj npa™. 54 l»; medieral ^ematiy, jpi; 

aoibt * 5 '' 

Miittricn*fe4, 30a, yoS-oft 7rf 
Mi.ianic play*, S44 

rr of 5l, BifrUti: on iodal structure. 

luffering! of. in 
jJar- Tran*i]oinc trade of. 

447 , under Conntei# Matilda, yj*: W4.lti 

-M _ -! , ^ ^ War wrtfa Rcgcio. 44d 

<i«up«trot5af. [74; Carpi 
175 E Conned 
by G^bi, 4J:; nrgtniced ai Rrimia pmvincc, 

Moh^lEiHlr birlli., la*; cjtIv liff zBltSS' 

hlr 

Africa, Aftlbi. 
BraBiiliiit Empire, 
^^^Sai™ S«f|y, Spain, Syria): and 

2 r^nL.®^ North Afrrca by. iSg-poE cnnqiieat 
hw d^oiopoient of Ka-power 

7 i 90, tlCElll md Tl^r of ftoTTUTUtlDB, 

t 03 - 93 ; g0T^n,„,[. ios-o 4 j; in China, 35a- 
innuenc! nf racial traftt and phyiicri 
er^nnmmi m im early mrcad, iSa f.E 
penet ration of Central Africa. 37681; 
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MohanunedanUm (roaf.): pO(<cilat»o<i« tmrkr 
kwajr of, 104; Uxatian, 19s: treatmcia 
of oooqaerod pcoplra. 193 
Mofvarchx: devciopment 01. in France in 
itth century, 496; cficiency of Norman- 
SicilUn, 453; oppoattion of Church to 
herediury. 077; oppoaitiott to papal, 64a 
Monaateriea: aboae of prtTilcfes by, 14*; 
acta of council of Chakedon in retard 
to, 141; appeal of, to feudal cluaea. 6^; 
aa nuclei of towna, 770: aaaimilated arith 
fiac by (^rlcnacne, aaj; colonizing actiri* 
ties in Eaatem Germany, $aa: commer¬ 
cial activity of. in Carolingian era. aai ff.: 
comntion of, by increaaine areallb. 141: 
curtaufaeut of libertiea ot, by emperor 
Manriep. 173: daily Hfe in. 146: decline of. 
608. 630; deaertioo of, durina Lombard 
invaa i o n a, lad; did not auffer from Arian 
heresy, 14a: diatreaa during Norse inva- 
aiona. 165; early legacies to. 6S: early 
rtgoUtiona of, 140: economic decline of, 
b3S-44; economic influence of. in Tus¬ 
cany. 346; cfl'ct of long-term rents upon 
imponrerishmer.l of. in 1 ^ Middle Ages. 
800: exemptions of, 147: fairs of. aoo, 
$84; farms of. influencM by Columellas 
treatise on ag^ulture. 30: favored by 
Charles the Bald, zdi-oai fortified in 
9th century. 454; CreM. m Italy, isp: 
ground plan of typical. 6s8; growth 
of. in western torope, t 4 $- 47 : in 
Alpine Passes, 447: in Castile. SS 5 ! 
in early Egypt, 139, 161; in England. 
309: in Flanders, in Ireland. 14.9* 

S3; in medieval France. 305-08; in 
Pound, «37; in Saxon Germauy, 487, apt: 
in Spaniu Mark. 437;^ incorporated in 
reign of Valcna, 139; tncreaae of land¬ 
holding in Cruaadea, 394 1 induatriea of, 
311-44; industry in, 147: influence upm 
agriculture. 141; life in early, 140: main¬ 
tenance of rOiMs by, $ 6 s: motives of 
founding. 608: of France in 14th century. 
47S; opposition to reforms of Leo we 
Isaorian, 181: rkhness of. attracted Mo¬ 
hammed^ raids, 191-94; sacked by ^ra- 
cens in Italy, 349; aeculariution of, in 
loth century, 310: social effects of in¬ 
crease in numbn of. 140: spoliation of, 
617: nread in weste r n Europe. 144; statis- 
tka of increase of. 603. 691: tolls of. 410; 
used as frontier fortresses in Egype 139, 
t6i; vineyards of. sis; weakness of gov¬ 
ernment of. 633; wine-growing by,_ 313 
Monasticism (Sr* tdro Benedictines, Cister¬ 
cians. Cluny. Eg^t. Leo III. St. Basil. 
St. Benedict): diffmences between eastern 
and western, 144-43; distincticn between 
regular and secular clergy, 144; grMt 
popularity of, in iitb century, 603 f.; 
In Bytantine Empire, i79;-8i. 349 'S>: 
crease of material prosperity due to. laS* 
47: influence of democralisation upon de¬ 
cay of. 678: Irish, 147!.: opposition to. 
in 14 th century, 649: rise of, 79 f-< > 38 - 
39: rivalry belsreen Irish and Benedictine. 
144; social effects of spread of. 410 L; 
spread of, in West. 144 
Money ( 5 /e afro Coin. Coinage. Mints): 
dKiinc in purchasing power of. in Ro¬ 
man Empire. 40: demand for ready money 
owing to Cruaades, 393; drain to Grkat, 
53 ; fluctuations in value of, in early 
Middle Agea^ 418; burded. 40: in Me¬ 
rovingian bngdom. 419: increase of. 
408, 431, 490, 501: reforms of Diocletian. 
41 

Money Ecoaomv (CeUtrirttekoft)t growth 
of. ir later Middle .\ge«. 794-804 


Mongols: altitude towards Christianity, 446; 
checked German eastward expansion, 538; 
commercial treaty of V’enke with, 441: 
conquer Baghdad Khalifatc. 3S9-bo: enter 
Europe. 106. note; revolution made in 
Orient by. aid 

Monks (Srr olto Monasticism): as dviliscrs, 
609, 630; ^iddhist, 138: corruption of. 
837*39; d^y life of. in Benedictine monas- 
teor, 148; fanaticism of. in early Eastern 
Church, 73; French, in llungarv, 534; 
great increnae in number of Ordm of. 
803; Irish, isof.; irrigating work done 
in Lombaidy. ^8; land reclamation br. 
in Carolingian Empire, 443; life in Egypt, 
139 f.; opposition to Henry IV in Ger¬ 
many. too-oi; opposhton tp reforms of 
Leo_ 111 in Byzantine Empire, tSo: pene¬ 
tration of lower classes into midst of. 
858 f.; prejudice against. 6od-oS; pro- 
papal inclination of. 841; spread of. to 
Western Europe, 145-47 
Monopolies: of monasteries in Middle Ages, 
83s: privileges granted in Ostrogothk Italy, 
119 

Mrmofolium 119 

Monaoona (trade winda in Indian Ocean): 

discovery of tbeir nature, 44 
Montanists: econo m ic doctrines of, 66. 75, 81 
Mont Cenis Pass, 344. 444 - 43 . 573. 5^9 
Monte Casstno: founding of, 143 
Mont Genevre: Alpine pass of, 573, 589 
Montpellier: acquirra ^ France. 494; com¬ 
mercial treaty with (T^rua, 485; (Tasroati 
9/. 433:, described 1 ^ Wnjafflin of Tudela, 
^4: did not suffer d^astation from 
Albipensian Crusade, 491; fondreki of. 
in East, 484: foreigners in. 486; Genoese 
factory ti^ 487: Genoese merchants in. 448: 
imitates Cordovan leather, 595; quarter in 
Acre, 444; relation to Ara^n, 56:; tex¬ 
tile work in. 480; town election in, 784; 
woolen manufacturing in, 594 
Montreuil-sur-Mer, sole Capetian port on 
Channel, 30c 

Moot St. Michel: fairs of, 588; revolt of 
serfs on lands of. 68 j 
Moors: commerce su'd industry of. 5:8; 
conquest of Spain by, 547 L conquered by 
Araha. 190-91; haired of Byzantine rule, 
190: hold Christian Captives to ransom. 
80: relstion with Chrtstisn populstion. 
554^ their raids on Roman province of 
Aftsca. 11: trade with Franks, 437 
Uorgmiamd, a day’s plowing, 444 
5 foroccan leather (Srr aUo Antiochan. Cor¬ 
dovan leather), 549 

Morocco: commerce^ of Pisa with, 449: com¬ 
mercial treaty with Norman Skiiy. SSO> 
conquered by Mohammedans. 180; mill¬ 
stones from, 10; relstions with Moorish 
Spain, 367 

Mortality: among children in Middle Ages, 
718 

Mortgages; in Frankish kingdom, 134; in 
Lombard las^ 148: in Rome. 33; uac of. 
aa a factor in grosirtb of lands of monas- 
teries,_ 639 
Mortmain, 843. 674 

Mosaic worker^: in medieval Rome. 437: in 
Moorish Spam, 549 

MoseiTe river: importance of. as a trade 
route, 93, 589; vineyards of. 411-14, 404 
Moslems (Srr mlto Arabs. Mohammedjuis) 
commerce of. 378-79: conquer Spain, tto- 
13; in China. 37*; in Sicily, 453 
Mosul: comrecree and industry of. 354. 353. 

MMaraha, Arabized Christian Spaniards. 551. 
558 
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Mnturo (JVr iJji Litunin>: ui Dfuntiiw 
£tp|i<T<, Raman imperial campul' 

Kry Kfeicc Iw, 

Mitftttm utnierifi nBTv, UjaantEiu en 

c^rpandpii^ 

XWMT* Itfiiut*, K-dUUn fend Byajindiie Ifex, 
i 4 j 

MoaieipiJiitKfe ef Rainfen EmptrE-; decay Qf^ 
4S: extra vfefanCE in pvUtf buildlDCfe, |J 

iffeifeio^ CH 9 mjD>: of Sjuin^ n; idfetioD 
le imperil qavEinment, 44; wfeitcfal fed- 
mi n ifetrfetwn in, 4; 

M^feljert enierfe into |efe(i4r nf CeriDfeo 
dtini, ST 4 

Muteii: climfele of, 547; cHnnu-tvc with 
OeDua, Jip: fertniry «f, 1^49; inJEtilr^ 
in. 549 


N 

NuUfe: ctmimerqe in gtb ecutury, adi;— 
■n iqitb ceatuey, jin; maputerin of, 
enporled wine m ytli COBcury, J47 ; ne* 
cupation of» tr Nonmfen, 34 j; pillfefed 
by NorK, jy*j febippinr of. in lath wb- 
ttiry, 479 , , 

Nlipint OlpttLre: at, by RogW II. 4J4; (ciq- 
trolled by Byuatiae Empire feftof Looi- 
bard muquhl, ia6; decline of {■□ la^), 

4;S; fimiEiCEfel didteulllei Bfcer JJ4|5, 4 S 9 : 

Slid* of. in yib centary ijs; Cr^ riviU- 
mLOo in, ■to: hold of FlDrrnti-iic banlt- 
on. 4 ^ 9 : Ibbjjfe of, probfebly ufenelated 
Code of Irani, 45S; lom SicUy (in 
459; Occajutwo of. by JuitinifeB. raj; 
Mpal donalcife of, oonfiKfetrd. 1x77 pr^ta 
ffjMB, trade, ajo; oup^td Rooir 

wLtb Orirata] tnxuriofe, jaB; trade with 
Arawe Africai. jiT^'-^wiib AmlHe Esyni. 
^ toy:—^witb Ol^ot. 3ja 
Narbonne: optared by Pcpin the Short fin 
ysoj from SfeTOtena. aiy; commefi^ 
trrefeiiiHA of, in ijili GenEurr^ 434; omicd. 
AlbipeitaUn Cniude, 491; CmooK lucr- 
chania at, 44°: one of chief aoucbern 
porta of FrfenVitb ^aul, 309: ptlliKod by 
Aorae. jyj; ntLatiofej of, with Pita, 450: 
uEppiin of, 4fa; trade of, in i^th een- 
Tory, 4 ^ 6 : With Efypl in i ith oeOtOry. 

NatlhOfihr, Synod of fin 950>: fend pCfejCC 
moveiBcnt of Oth and toth oenturiea. 

Nferfeoa; Captured Rotnc, Izi; 4 tr-bai]dEaj 
propram of+ ij$; (eaeni of TtnUninn 
acfetnit OatrogoibL po7 
Naomburf: developw bv Glietfa in I Jib ten. 
ttiry, 5ii; fain of, jlijl forti&ed epippoul 
oily, aSfi, , ^ r r- 

Nnula- Porinfecf; HHnnOCtiOa of, wiib Wor- 
rbefedr dr rcae. 4 ?S 

Navami^ chancier of poputation of, ssj; 

tuiLilanty to Lcoo. febd Caatik, ess 
iVooej ofeCJerier Romeo boavy-frdebt ihipi 
hroufht nurble to RotnCj. lo 
NM.’imlariil- Roman silda of batCORHi]. bifeMy 
orpintjcd, 17 

Naeifalioti: EbiprOTemenlfe in, 430 
KavJitiiJon Code; iiaued by Leo ill. Byuar 
li^ rniKror, 179^80 

Nfeviflid Urfendei COnitEtOlHa of <!n liyy 
□r ri 79 >. 445 

^cpoluforej caeiiriofei, aSTrOy 
fffjafSsrOrej jVrk-Hf, RHrc-WnEi of T*™ii|r - 
^lenea, 147 

Ntfrolaod : Arable eommeree wiib, ado's i 
Neootmii Chureti pTfertiee of. (94; of eartj 
eleriy, jji of Si(ilobia 111, 694 


?ioror aJtc^ coinage ratio. I'd; Eftabli^bjmJ 
vufeal bim over Armenia, aa: improved 
porta, JL tnaLDialbcd Enod ■■'ir e m pwpt jn 
pnyfeuiCie^ pifeBDCtr CUd at CofUllb, 
r-B; punUbed bad (aTErnora, y; wfeftefoL, 
, 9f. il 

Seflloriani^ ChriMiaa kci af: penetration of, 
to Cbina, Kttled niid-Aaia, tea 

Nctutriir failure of land lax in, joo;; pot' 
leuioni of b^oBfeitcry of SL GiU In. ojj; 
welded to Auairaaia by Cbarka Uund, 
at; 

New Teilfeineiit: aOvreo of e«4IPtnk Okoit 
of ebonrh, ^5; aouree of infamialien 
Ofl acrarifen trqublfea in Roman Ewpirr, 
;a: tranaiidoa of early eburcb market In, 
'.5* 

Nioe^oruv If (^l^ocfei]i, Brtanilne Erawror; 
pat^ured Aouoch. jbi; probibiicd found- 
iu af new inonaitcrici fin 9^4}, reftotci 
Byzantine aea power, jGo; war with Sara- 
^cenK 84B 

Nicbolu [V, Pope: loiaea of, in failnie qf 
_ aieane b^ken, 471 

Nile River: ffeniii ip Red Sea npened. by 
Araba, 197: eanied. famine Ibi die}, tdc: 
funre to flltb century;, ;b4t flir- 

nishod Tinaia with water, l«e importance 
of Tfefley and delta of. m l^ypt, ibe^:; 
reauilti af failpre of, to Bt™, jgb 
ninm, JEOt Arafonrae feojuiiilion of, in 
eziL Dentury,^ ;lSt; cloth man u fact urine 
in, 494; foreurp papulation of,, io I Jib 
cebEury, 434; Gcwone mcRhanta at, 
Ilalian catoay in fin layo), ikfc 

at (in 7;j>, Ji; 

Niab: Honniah oriiin of, lop; poet on 
_ trade route up the Morava, jy 
Niiibia; Raman cuMomi bouie at, jj; allit 
cLirteina pott on ByaaniEae frontier, jO' 
Ailre: Ecy^un, idj^ Eiyrtiaa depaaiia of. 
derekp^ by Biabou qi Alexandria, 
export of ceoiral Afriea, jdq 
Nobility tStt olfo AfittocTfecy}: barcaEntii 
for nrteliiy, yott bulk cue!^ clovc'E 

Tz.ak cf, in Pran-ce, 70S: decline of, ib^.' 
to entrance of nableo inio fecrviee of 
cfaurcfa, fiyB; ecOnomw diFlneiw of, izib- 
laih ccniuricfi, 793; efforte of, to indace 
laborerm Iq nlaEiOr, ypb; lotp af power of 
Ea ijtb eentury, 7Pel nm of new eloM in 
pEb and tnyEb CEatniriea, a;i^J: feiKiat 
eaalc, om raiional, aiS; oac ol ataditlcaL 


ycampr noan of, 
taxation of, in pili 
land irced of. 


dee-jniEpta, J4d: 
wbnaaterifii, dry 
Nobility, llyzanttne: 

A ability, Carolinaiati: land ircecl of, 24J 
Nobility, Franltiini abme at tolla hy, xo', 
□aaif of, joa; copied CarolinEian daoufttat 
TOflep, 3 j 6 j decimation of, t;E; forced 
dJxuLon of Carolinjiian effipire, 340-4'- 
trwnctd ftefa in Spanith hlarch Igr Cbarte- 
i^me, zjO; jealout of boldinia of bipb 
elcrfy,. zjp: fife in Oirplin^ian erw, fejd- 
to; "Inninaniiiefe” to win ircaler in- 
depradtnce, 304 

Nahilily, Frenehj kudallicd En aowtbern 
rnnee. ji3; pprertiDieat of. Lq iitb een- 
4741 pjoiiiijn of, in iJjtta ectiEury, 495 
N ability, Cerman; lUitudE of, Eo reforma of 
Heo^ If, joi; effect of War of Invciii- 
inpe on proaperity of, ;oi: eodoaed for- 
in I Jib century,, apS; lefaer, *iip- 
fwrtod Ffeory IV, app-joo; opooi^ rtlornw 
Of Henry ly, joo-oi 

NobiUty, Italian; eocnncrctfel acdvltiea of, in 
loth tnatury, JJa-ej: itrnMlc of nortSeni 
Iwian, in Gud f-Gnibtielice controversy, 
4057 itrafflc of, with towui^ 37; 
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NebtlUr. Kerman T in Sidly, 454 
NotailiEr. lIopi»nr 46: deprtTtd 01 iw*tr* 
47; in Rohmji HrtuUle, Jfi _ 

Nslniityi Sajra; diiteied xrom rt*i of Gcr- 
miD imhlily, jos^ *oei»J condsiuM 

of, in Xfftb cesiiLU^. aB 4-<5 
flflbUixy. Viii*DtIitci too porwErful, iio-n 
SofxMbin^: GertBiB aettlemcni oL in-.j*** 
ctiitutT, 4Jj: leeowJ doirtMion ox Suva 

(in i(K»J. 530 

Norioom, Roxaui (uovinco; piporu or, to 
Italy, 95: ucdieval mining in, ?95 
SoTiSiJilldjf - OnSfeJ Uk ■-T'hi CflCH" 

Dorco viib Enftuijd in i^xb ecaturr, joo: 
dtYrioptPcm of, IB cjib ecBtMnr* 4 ? 4 S tr- 
fecti of imerxi*! an. ix> •> 

turr, jxj; fairi in, SM, fttidaliiEn *1, 306; 
govoroucDt of, jn*i lud TMontre 01, 7I*'. 
fli-rth»Bt» gf. at Fropcb fairi, 5 P 4 : peasant 
revolt Lo <tB My), ?6i; ITiilip AufoiMi* 
CMiqunt of (troin lf04-oS)i a?®! proopCr- 
itr of, in lotfa eeatuiT, 505:—™ ttth «□- 
fury, J 07 ;—in t«h «nt«Fy, 47®; ipaxw 
durior Aflflo-FKDch war rfrera x 3^4-17 >, 
tuod lo roniocB Ricbard I, 4^: tfado 
with Eii(l^d Ed loib a.-nd iiila ce-oruciei, 
wine growiiLl iD, Ji3 „ ^ 
XoritiaDfr boflepm Dtiruzo Clxi t-oSy), 35 
BfHintLQe ft*! of, . 439 ; flOnijDat Of 
^CKithcrn It^jr and Siciijp J-Xj-i- STVo 
J3, 450; Effect of, OB trade in eni' 

tory, jofl; ewnotoic rcnltB of >onii*o 


ituTf). 484; nppo*«l *W fraocis, 
■onlbom itaJy. 4SS1 pHEnted Romo fio&oJ, 
tj?: ralitioni oL m UrOtlhcm Italy. 457; 
rule in Sioity, 451, 453; tr^e wjtli Ro*- 
land in lotb ini Dili ccDiunci, 30^7 
Noreo InVl^OM! olUfiKed t-oropein O^n- 
emy, 353; damai* of, lo Frane^ 
iinal^ Fr«acb [lotilijjf^ J51; effect of, art 
commeno, 370:—00 rnva, joo’,—on 
3*3, 363;—OB icrfdoxii in rrinto, J30: oC’ 
eupatioa of Santes, jC-o 
N oraetnen r aoceterato frudiliiin, rO'L aHon. 
itatod by Fftncli, joaL iituit or 
linoplc, jSt: mtlrKldl by ricbo* of Fra^‘ 
iib mBiMitcrioa, t^r; comiiifree with 
Enifand in 9tt oentoxy. Jfj; tn 
3 73' eoiHineretiJ activity, jyj: doyprM 
fcfltortd nocLcy to cifcuti-twoi 
ODcd maritilBe lecJiBiqiie, oSa-Sjt cffcrt ^pn 
EcLTOpC-an OOininErCe, jaSt dtlRialO' of IW- 

portaooe of eonqooata, 381-83; eafaiwion 
01, jyi-yS; in 9 oen« of, no CMDorisl n^ 
Tejopokenl, 738: inlrtiiooa oarMniW 

Frarklih landa, jJ*! Nonnaody ceded to, 
zyfi; preempted FnaUa comnvetniaJ wii- 
tioH, 335; primltEve life of. aya-ys; iaoked 
Pin fin Sod), jaG 

Somy: Raffic Ciitcrciana trade in, oatj 
cbaraCEtr and oointilerce of, 1 b t^b ud 
Ijtb ceotariEi, 54^1 eommeroc wlEb Ire- 
laDQ, jyj ? ^ith Iceland, aSo;. eipaniwr 
and eolBaiiaiiao of, 373 n; Fritiar trader 
|Haka in, 314; pari of Ndch cmpiixe, aSz; 
trade of, In i 3 tn cenmry, S4j^—with Rnt; 
land in jrtb ceniyry, 373;—-[r xrth and 
tjtfa Oealufiel, LuDcdlL J3g 

Notirfc*: 4t filn, f 9S: at Ostia ^ Porioa in 
Rgroan iJlBei^ 31 FlomnOC, ygj 

Xovfocwii ancKut oiiiini of, 341; b^ooxrt 
Vermiifian city, 347 ! coBicneTieial irapor- 
lance of. In oth aod loifi Hniuric*. xSr; 
Gt^fory IX ferbidi Ciftetrkan trade with 
fin raap), Aai: oieO of, parlicEpated in al- 
tuli on ronetaDllnopIc fin ^ai), 54 J: 


Xovcorod feonfL): merebinta of. at Pfafuc 
faira in xltb centuxy, 33^1 Swodiih coix- 
trol of, aSi: Swodiui tridcfB in tiiib 
CeOEUryh $4^ 

Nobla: nunerall of, 163; Mid trifiiulE iB 
^vea 10^ j^rabfl, i py: wrod UobarunedaB' 
um to ^odaB, 14 a 

N^ndiMot: dotMoia! markcu la laifr Koman 
EoipirE, 4p 

XuBCRiburmi iTowtJi of, Jpi; Importiaw of, 
CB [rtb Artucy, 4M1 woolen cloEb indoa. 
try of, in ETth oentury, jot 


0 


Octrofi oriAiD ud ebarifter of. yBpt rtrjuLi- 
tian of, xn Faria of iJtb eentury, 47^ 

Oder River; vnt of early German trade 
roLLte to Italy, 93 , . . 

Odo of Ouny, aG?; on eatatea of oociety ib 
pEb century, yOT 

OerPHOWEVay.' auditor of nmniaierr^ itS 

Offa: treaty WEEb Cb&rIcnaEnc, joi-aa, aa$ 
Offieea; sale of cborcb, in I alb and tdtn 
oenturica, *p4 

Oil (Olive): import of Frankiib Gaol, rog; 
Ronun in Spain, la: Ronun E^pxf;t P;?' 
bibited export of, idl prodoced by CotEiie 
Italy, iro: leot by Rome from AqnLleia 
over Alpa, 93; triM in, via Midi Eb Ezlb 
century, 484; uio in raoaaHcriea of 7“^ 
cetitury, 140 _, 

Ot^iMKi, "bawf” of: taken frocn Roodian 
maritiinc code, sJp , , , 

Olive; enUnre af, m Lancuedw, 4“: ™J- 
tore of, in SycEa of t3tb ccotury, 4^=4; 
enltivation of in Ronian Italy, B: I^x 
ntoEccEed by Roman duhn on. S; prodxw^ 
tion in Swin of aih_eertury. 3471 —''" 


Syria 

r»ii 


fia, eBB. 40j;^m Rocoan Africa, 91 
oed by BBonbi in £f>pt of 4tb century. 


1 41 

Orderv Military s ai weal^e« of Klntdom 
of JeruuEem, 4*7; of Spa<”. 5311 

Orient: balance of Roman irtde laTored. aa: 
comiucrec wiili FianlEiiJi Caul, aopj-—wxtb 
Rome, 34-as; coBimrrrial contacia WLtb me- 
dievaJ Gcrxnaiy, ago: European trade with, 
reopened by XoTK, aSj; export of cloUl TO, 
If ora LiPCuedot itt rjth «ntuiy, 489; ea; 
ported wine to Canf, aEa; Bnfluence of 
culture of, nn Cfa rilliana _ in HoEy Land, 
454; EnducBce on social life of tbe w«l, 
433: monaaticEim borrowed from, tjB; 
producti of. Ht Rajpauow Eb tjEb ceotucy, 
4B3; revival of cEvHirition Of. Ej 6 ; ROinao 
uwa OB cKporEx from, td; eo^ao and coo* 
rruBie effecta of itworporatioei of mnnaaie*. 
iei, 140; ipicea exported to Caroli^npaq 
Franks f« wine, 3317 um dp Roffian 
ittipDrfj by, aa; trade of Maoduel brotb. 
era in pr^iKM oL in isEh century, 48s; 
trade rouEe to, opened by Roi^. 34; 
trade vEl Midi tU ] 3 lb oenEury, 484I Vc- 
nctiop Eradc witb. JEO , - . 

Criental Itncunca; demapp for, Eb ConaianEi. 
Rtmle of 9tb ceoEory, 337-30; imported to 
CarolinfLan Franlca, 333-33: imported bo 
V enice from Eaxpt, jai; iwed by Pope* m 
lolh and Tttb oeptnne^ jzSj VcoirtiaB 
Commerre in. 330; VonoEian trade IB f9tb 
century), 3*8 . _ „ ,. . 

Orleans: city of. 4741 fain of. 5 *^; Frankirt 
bac in, aoj: srealneia of <E 3 ill CcnlUryt, 
4751 orieBta] Erodcra at, m Roman timci, 
13- Paitourraux irovement in fin t3ji), 
M33 Erade vriEh England io 1 Eth CCBtnry. 

307 

Osirofolbi: oauaca of decbnc in Italy, tji, 
3j; control of food toEipUEf m Italy, uo; 
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R8S 


0«trQ|otk« def»t lif JuitinJjq. 

dr^enETUiTE of IJuflK on, io«; dtup- 

pcar ■■ a ttact, loj; f^bilnf Mrnigih of. 
■ bnpprtnl wbfal tu llaly^ imiprcnr^'-J 
atntua of TtatLiii aBricuiiurc, iiy-jo; indui' 
Irjr of, ID Itnlf, I JO-31 t ^nvuon apKt Iu!n 
fan i^ial biUqco, ug; lulian clviliiatiaia 

crnjfbMl 07 afar IB lilk CciiIutt, 
lud Itillrltl^iil of, iq lU-ly, 104, ElS; tia- 
lioq dosiToycd by Jusiitiixq, tjj/; mui^d 
Eisufa prci'riimf, ijU; rfforraad Iiuy* 
:il; woa^»l of HKlEty of. jqj 

OttQ I, GarERio Sjopcrw, ji4; dtftacx Uaf. 

Jan fiq 95511, j3 1 j effort* of, |o protKI 
commtTco, a^jt: Grrnun cxfuiijinii uqidtr, 
fiS; put down rebellion iq Fovaria, jSS; 
r^ltilltiOB of qOmoicrCC, J&7; ^qt UB- 
baaaailoE' to Cooitootlnoplc, 390; unioo of 

Ottp 0/ Frratag.- dncnittiqn of Huuaarr in 
i;iB ETontory. 5i*: on chant* of ijth ceti- 
tary. So7t qaalrf, ajt: relation qf, to 
town Dvoremetlt of FJtli etuturj 781 

Oku Ifivitr: cTio**cd by hi qhamEnediniMn. 
iflj; on KDOtan trade route lO Orient, 
part of OrioDtel trade tottcq. 338 


Padua, 334; ooptured b7 LMbbirda (Ld froij 
tjd; ttBMrium of □□rfhcm ftalT darmr 
Koffian Eoipirr. fair* ^f. -gj. 
of itiile VeiHet, 1,59; 
f^B teniurv, S?i; tratile and ajrintliurat 
tcql« in RonuiL Irnifi, *; wj]] qf rj„ 
H9J]j 7-PO 

Pacaniim: jLlJjance of. with hofeoT. 8j: rtadi- 
cated from BTzantiue ElmpLrr, %a; idea of 

Empire. 3 331 tbaqaiticixm bor 

f o'"' etu»« of the 

tall of RoBH. .547 prunioed b7 rruibj. 150; 
property of^ preaerved by CoBiianijqe, ji- 
proaeinptMO of. by Rooie (in Jjt 

»»; Hate Cf. m Afriea, lupprei^ 

OB papal eitaiei by Gregory I, 134 : aonnoil 

wtSth of, aitr 

tagonued early Chortb, 70 

t^^^ Nonqan Sicily^ *jo- cp. 

by Saraeoq^ 3J7; cMCtoercial Im 

pmanee qf, ondtr Sonruni, 3J3; eourt of 
*ia; ramed hy Araitoni in jut, *6*- 

mcrobaiiti gf, at Earceloni Jq ijtb eeniqn 
PiM and, iq IjSjj 481; poilery ib. 
doatry ih 45^ aLtk tudHatry of, 453 l 
iFadc .with Arabic Afrita, 331- undt^ 

pfMPntk Up 

Pdntanr: of a^ritulluf^ in. 

dHriBg drougfat, jt; captured by MBtleiai. 
IBH; wnquered by SatKeeni, 1785 CeqociO 
trader am. dqrin Gruiadeo, aof: Jaffa only 
port of |0J part of Bagbrfid Kbolifatc, 
35 2;—of Brant me Empire, itSo; prenporkty 
of, m Ifiddle Ageo, jS-j; Bocial a,qd eft,, 
nocoic eondkiiont of, Eh Rqman Enpirc, 33; 
aocial aqij eevnomk oonditioiu of Encorv 
poratton qf ^Ofiaeterirt In. t4oi taleen fro«i 
ftjrnhtme Empire by Pertia, lyfi; tra^ 
With Sicily, 4; i 

PaHn4iwtj. rarly moni.»tLc biMoriiB, m- ifc- 
aenbe* early rtioniatie life, 140; inflikebeed 
■neokml tnonuteriri, i4Sf hfe and worhe 
of, jo; menliODi ^ifta to early OiHfth 
68 

P»1^3rra: Roniaq oUfllMD* baqae at, Jj; ruTned 
by drought jn^yili oentory, iftj 

Papacy; adminiitratioh of doiftaina qf. in 
ytb centqry 131-33; allianea niih Frank*. 
Tjy; and Cburch agalhH feqdallun, Gjj; 


Papacy from’.): and CnwdcK 4iJ; ByaaniiiiE 
(oireTTqiihDi planiied iroufer to Ravenna, 
;j 9 k ctril governnienl of Rome in ytb i^n- 
^y. ayrupiqq in. in i^ita octilory, 

*9a 1 depriTcd of patriaanoieo ;q nortbem 
llqly by 3 . 0 *nbajita. ijaj feoafliilic boii* of 
fehtlDeliAtic roBltonriy, [35-jb; effect of 
ahiwf of fficairfy, 410; eoemy of LaMhbird*, 
faqalarism qf. 435- finadsee* qf in lolb 
kind nth cedtpTiei, jaS; fuiaqcial factor in 
earJy dcreiopnient of, So; fain, power with 
land, rji; growina: OBhtrql of Rome by, 
[2j; inporcaiieG of revenora of, in Tib 
aqd 8tfa oEKturiei. ty;; increaoed hevennei 
of, 69 j; trLffhefkcc of, in lyth cenlury, 4.147 
-^if PwaJ MliHty on rich aqd poor,, 410; 
tDliiKiM beljml Ibe ipnc-^d of TiJuia in 
■ouibem Iialy^ jap; JaadBit property of 
early, 67; led lijJian I'orolt froiii Byxib. 
tine Empire, ij6; loaaea and gatna fnHL 
leonocliaaic cobtrorenr, ijy; metboda uied 

iq atroule fp^ in 367, jyy: on enforcemcnE 
01 cwtioacy, bfca; l^rtkipaiiqq. in conuneree 
of yib eentury, ijj; problem flf Roman 
proletariat in yth ecnlurv„ 135; meenoc and 
poweiK of. in ytb ce^torj, 153; reanlta of 
'^Satme lyileio, jjS; ■enlLpicql of Eu- 
kigainit, aio; locial ftuiciJMa of, in 
Jib centniy. 134; irtrugglc with Empire, 
fqqdaqiental lOaqae of, 463: yallie of landed 
citatc ID C-eiiEnn. 13]! 

CXpftrt^ from iSdS imltiiETT of 

ItatbeUd Kbalifaie, 357:"^f Byiantine 
-tlcKaodna, lOj 

Papymi: predueed in E^ypt, itS-i; uaed to 
P4y Koman taxea in Egypt. 39 

rarii. 304; ebiracter _of fair in, 

Ij'ljf 0 _f, 4 j-t: com pel It ion of fllfl --., j-,, 
etmditwq of, in ^h Crtltllrt, Kph- 

ftitnliiiq of Bcw wall of, by rbilip Augurtu-^ 
4Jy: 319^: PraDkiah hac in, aoj; 

f>ildi qf Ti*er ram at, j74; governmcDE of, 
IB FJth Century, 478; ghtauirai of, iin laib 
etfliuiy, 473^ hldu froin, toid at French 
fair*, 39 JE imported Duttundian Wine in 
Carol Lngian era, medktval origin of 

inner beHilerard lyitefn of 7861: Llcmvin- 
(•*"/*ir», JopT pilUgert hr Norie, 174 k I'ont 
^eui of, j.yit iHnitiaa at, in lotb cEotory, 
JOS k puMk imfMigvenimu of, in middle 
Met, ySyk Syrian trade colony in, in 
Roman time I, ij; terroriyed by wotf ffrom 
latS^lo), yjo; trade with Bncland 
iq iiEh —^ - ■ ■ 




^ *?* 
Parialli: 


century, 3O7J wpol prodlKtlOB of. 




germ of l^ombanl ecrnraunci, 
’ll "riy, idcnlica! wilb fdCrEiniMiira, Es; 
ranakah berome -vicdmi of patronage, 039; 
Twntaoiaa tion qf, in Certtuny in laib 
a^ ijtfa itr^riea, ido; rural organiution 
of. In early Cttinb, 83 

Famta fS’re a(jo Papacylt 3a4; dreailaliGn 
arouDd, doting airugiffe of empire and 
P*ti“y, as8j deeelopmenl .01, bei^n by 
afatilda, jj*; War of, with CtecTBita I in 
[ 1 Jo), 440 

ForJrj.' commercial Hbcbj. in Roman Empire, 
43 . 

Faitbia: Buddfaiwi in, tyS; eoraraercHl alrtig- 
* 23; maihtaioed feciaialily 

j J ' 7 ? ? spread of, ij; 

■Med. KD^n orirnia! trvle, jj; temporary 
itiTDlnil of AniLcniOp 94 

fj-itWi A 1 |Piiiie, fir^ A[|iLrc Pl4Ki 

PAjtnmanifa: flWi^rrhipndf^l AibiE nf 

Lqrgpf, of, cKtnik of, 

m KDijLin Ejnfure, 34; lrytlet*inje 

t?*^*r**' 5-^^ “T,ge UJiawl pn tfomiin 

|pinpir«g a; itemiD, jiven to tntW Churthg 
•Bj 
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Fttri: ciri(i(i mn 4 admidiiFi- 
licn of, iJi-3? 

foIrvcixiBM.' JWOt«(jOB fatifhl ftojn |irapne. 

uiii by FUFJiJ] tuidowncr^ 49 
PirrwwEc: (Uwdo|^ ty FranliJ, tn- 

trt:UC of. in. Ca-'crJ iniian tjmoit 339 i. in 
7tb 4 ;?nttlry lu.!?, a fieKw ia tb¥ .s™*^ 
of lii, in H.on'-in EMipire, 

49; nfht Ot, 6 iJl ri(1n of odvowioa ■□ 
obiu^h, fij j 1 

t'nvU, JJ4: u tndo contor. 439; fiunieo by 
M4«y4rt, 317 i fvTi of, jliyi fofip “yV*- 

441; Icjiu Jk dTyf 4 «fflK, 4401 tOfdkviJ foin 
■1. afiTi oiiddleman (jodocm trvle. 
rCMWtW Lom^rd WnqitMt, IJS; rOld ULV4 
of, to ] jth oontnrr^ ST t: i™* oi._ 4JP; 

trido vim AlpioE [HHCii, 44 ?^ woUod. JT? 

PemcE tSw «/jo PoKr of Codh Trwc of 
Cod): idc4m gf ooiTcru] fin 9^9}, ?a4: 
P«tMi Htibliificd by Trpce of God. 4 ro 

B^^rian iirt firol^^cd fCiDIr- 

inerrt. sofi 

I'cocc, f'Ti'toniii’iti of: formition □!. jo iict 

DCDtllTT, AA9 

Puce or Con* 4 «noc: tmni of. 441 
IVmoo of God (abo P««, TrvcE of GodJ: 
u m forwud mov^Eot of Onurb polky 
■□ diE 9tb mod loOi ccntufif*. at a. 

■peOtlLOCOUl IBOVeHient. *4y; elltet of, on 

■QV'kEll, Aji 

P^A94’ji: omonitioo of dootinul Tifhti. 
lax. on pedEftrUinm, lajc on winc in 

truuwft in Fnacf, jts; toll tax uiod by 
Mnwtopmnf, 7oB; UmOm cdlECtcd by kiSK, 

SW . . . c 

PcuuL, GtmtAn t nmditKm of, m Sai^y, 
joo, iu)Oc; cffoolm vt War of InynfituTC 
Ob pm i^c rity of. joi; Hnirrmtem (a Bun^ 

R ry in 'itb contory. SJ^: ■upJiOFlri Henry 

PeaMolry: African, mmlro] Donati** nenJt, 
114;—^selmiod iinbbtry mfiEr V'andif in" 
vuion, ftA;— baitd ibe ttonvan oburob, E141: 
ByuiitiOE, and refaEDiobm ■□ Alia Minor, 
JJS; cbamcicf of oocnpitiiHVf 9f loedtEval. 
^43;: claisifi^tion off in CaroUflsian cm. 
jjj; oondiLiooi nf German, in utt mod 

IJtL Csnlury, jiA'.—of niEdirtm], diflioult 
lo mcralicEf yAj;^)f Spinifb. ki ■4tL 
EEDLury. oontcoUSEbl of fcodiJ, 750! 

tmnly cburct appoai to, effort of frudal 
life o^ 74^: cSorcm nfr In rEvlvt brisindi, 
7r6T bfyptian^ oodcr ftoEnr, xtf nod of 
peuaot war of ija?, S^' fixation of rent 
m ulb ocatory aided, h«; impnOTEd pan' 
ditun af, in Tltb liEntuTT. Sofil'^^ftcr 
WEndiib CriUdM fin ii 47 )r S^J;—of 
Frpadir io rjtb oentnry, 474: ItlJian, not 

E roteotod by Tboodorie, ii9» kep^ coowowd 
y bfobamiqcdBnP, T94+ fenitli of tcnnrc of, 
739; lot of, !n out ccnniry, yad: t^atnent 
□f, Io ftmlLmq towni^ n^nw Rinditioni oIh 
afitt ijoo, B03: oncfEd indotremtou to 
on land, 7^! ^ cmialci of early 
Cborcfa, Sjt tirtfit of, by rile of towill, 
791+ prniootca aymibii incTEaie of "i^na' 
tomi,'^ 7991-^7 ekorob in roth^ untory, 

AA 9 ; TCntETi, 7;t1 rrVoUi of. afinut fiaral 

exacthmi of ibr ebareb in ibc ijtb 'Otn- 
tnry, fill f~fci3di) aaE, yfi iin Foman 
tioMi, jl] afi, las: nfrhla of, 7a9' niUiad 
'Ey bauianx of 9tfa CObtiiry, >54. luKoan, 
49 -ji, St Alban I UonHtory fin 1^74), 
film; Sajuin revirit fia l 4 »)+ aasf,of, 
ofL manor, 74s: koi-iiI dUiyjfiomtion of, aal: 
noUl life o<f Frabkiib, arj; luRErinf of, 
duo to private war^ 4A6. 714; iaiiport 
Cnmdel, Jpj; LtldO' O-f, ajl; urhan notf-f- 
raeni of, noloiMivc uobanniEHwii to 

Portia, i9j 


Pcluiiuin: [lEBiicr of Eiyptian Iradc in By- 
laotine Empire, ibj: part on iiiluBui of 
Suez, 107 

F'Cnny; «1vor vaJuE of, in Roman kan^nro. 
4t: Talnc tn CaroUnfian myateni. >aa: wciibt 
and valuo of, Woj -oate _ „ , 

Fepin Ibe Sbori: becmniE bijne of Ibe rraokK 
all; ■OMlflUCIt of Friyia, laa-J djOTC 
Samoeni fTom Gaul, aiy; iaaued nev coin, 
a 19 

PepbEr: impon of Fraikiib Caul. ao9: In- 
diail EfypliaU: LTads iOj in IJlh oentoxy, 
4091 L^antinc trade m, 40$: Lembard 
tra^ in, with Levant Lb I Jib ocatuiT. 4 ^r 
Sidbaji. 451; trade in, 4^Si trade via Ba- 
paumc in ufo oenmry, akj; uk of, ac9“ir=d 
by Europe in ijib century. 43° 

Perfomem: article, of trade in bfccoa, 
LEvaoiLoe tndc in, 49 S? Lombard tri^ in. 
with. Levant in latb ecatury, 444 ', prodiieEid 
in Sa^bdad Kbaitfate, trade in, 

via. Sicily In latb cennary, 4 ii 

Peniat attempt to dominate Orienta] cortn, 
meroo, bouibt oF by ^xaotLoe Em¬ 

pire. tdd. 171; cotiuneroc oL in lotb to 
I alb centuries, ifio; ooutjuEred by HohM- 

iDEdana, [fiy: CAtiquefU of, fKHB ByzantLOE 

Empire, 1^;—in Byiantioe EmpirE, iM.; 
Controlled OriEnlaJ trade rOntC, 3 J: con¬ 
trolled lilk trade, ifij, lAA-dy; oom of 
Bafbdad Rhalifate, jjia; internal eoodition 
of, ib 71b century, lyyyST luxueiei of, at¬ 
tracted Mobitnmettail tribea. tS?: proouee 
of, at Faira of Cbampvne, 595: relationi cf, 
with Bveantine Emperor Hauiicc, lyj: re- 
Tiral of, uoder Saaiaoidi, IjtSj: Ronia Win 
witb, jS; lent eint»Hr to Cbina io yth 
□entury. 37^1 aicppcd ov-erLind aillt trade, 
temporam eoou^ol of rfi); 

ibreatened by formatiiyn of Turbiu Empire, 
itSA; war with Bycantinc Empire, iS 9 , 
ifii. i 4 A; weaJnieaa of, perceived by Amba, 
1^;—nevraled by eooqucit of Efypt, 

Fcriiao Golf: aiset to Mobammedani, 104^ 
boiEDdary of Arabia, iSj; iSfobaoiEaedan 
eoncroJ of, 

Philip 1 , Kin* of Franect and ttidiaa iner- 
ehanta. at fairs of Fm^oee, j9i; btryi 
Eourfei, 394 

Pbitip I[ fAn|^Beua), Kinj of France, 474 i 
adviaed to foliow Kerman ayatem of dninee, 
4J4; aje cf, yiSi and Third Cmiadc, 41 r; 
b^D afreet pavement of Part*. 477: nreaka 
nway from moEiaatie tutellfC, ooouiiErr 

eiai p^ky of, 4831 000900^4 of ffrem 
1404 - 0 j), 479 .;^'of fformaiMty ffrom laoj- 
04), 490; ercetioB of marbet aoTJea. 58s; ex- 
panf{« of 1^14 nnJer, 476, 4771 firit pave¬ 
ment of Faria by fin n^), 787; cenctout 
trcolnicnt of KormaM, 480; Huue beomiei 

UTpErfation cf Fan a 47^? lefiilaiion of, 
favoeaUc to Cniaaiierf, 4C9j ^promoiion of 
trade by, 477: tcmtoriBl icqulaliiona of, 
481; itiwaiu Simoo. de blwitfort in louth- 
em France. 49° , ,, 

FtaiLcp fll. Kins of France: ebanera Italian 
c9ton7 at Nimei, 493; treaty of, wjtb TnnLi 
tin layo), 4M , 

Fhllip TV, King of Fmnee: Durnod heireai of 
Chamijui^ fin 1184), reiatloBt of, 

with Italian bankcri, 431 
Piaeeou: eSTorta of. to protect mErcbioU, 
Syo; faira of, 5S7; invenraenta of. In Em- 
lliib wool trode (in layj), 468 note; !Lim- 
berda fall to cipture, laij reprtnented at 
Nimtl la IJtb eentury, * 93 : HHU laml Of, 
■n ijtb centorr, 57 ': i^f (in ttjl), 

yBA 
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Pecar^^ Freikcli pjmCTol nf, incrcWntt ot, 

■t French iun, ^94; trkJc wiih Bruen in 
ijrli ceiiitiir]r, Enfland in iilh 

cmtnnr, wine Erewinf tUi 

PnjrTim««^ eridcEuit pf neie iroujt ipirit 
it Midate A^e*. 670; bDCreuc Ln numb^ pf 
(ram $th tq iili HiTnlUliei^ iBSt—ia lilC 
of, 3U; Rujer, ^ \Sj; rtuau tor^ 36^; 
■wuid n^n ai fi c nw in Eorope, 141: to 
Holy Laoil. protjHied bT' ClLB.rtePi 4 Sne, 

III 

PUfTiiTu: diuniDV otfutixuJ«i oL iq nth 
csilar/, jBy- noniberi pf, in Middle AjftSv 


Plrity i Anhie, pa Meditemnuo, iflo; bese- 

fiti from luiifireMlaEL nf^ by EIeu^ 

pire^ Gl; eacu^ dEpflpc qf BrHUItine CODtr 
HKToe in ^th century, iBa; ebin£ke 4 by f-cv 
ibe luunsp I dinccf to commerce of 
RcpuUicu KoiBe^ 4; (rtivih pf, duri^ 
AnelO'Frppcb PRT of IJf 4 -l 4 »» iSi; id 
M iddle sSa; in Rpmaa Eiupire, 44; 

injured Tyriw cptmnerioe, jfaj DCmCe in 
Swedish commerce in mb >14 1 atb ccp^ 
turia^ j4j; mpixu. of wief-sce in mh nnd 
rytta ccntcrief, stj; nxc^iiiEia pf urEy 
XorKipcp. aya-yj: on Fillic, jwt; «■ 
MedJternDcao tn 9th pnd mb ccnturicf, 

jdy] DP Red Sep >up|if«Hd by SpUe, 

Siracec, in Huiherp Franco. 4to; Slavic, 
on Balttc, aaf; Vandal, liy 

Pintei; Ciptute of SL Pairicb by Jriifa 

ni a mt el. in ijlli <?enrurr, 45 a; Medilerra^ 
Rcan, in Otb Uld lOlfa tznCurVa, zjo; Stn^ 
CeP. Pp TyTTbenc Sci, jafl 

Piu: wnunem in irth peutory, jay; with 
Arabic cidei in Africa, igo; cpinmerdal 
charaptor of, 436; comm ere Lai EmfDftanec 
ef, 4SOh eomthpu paiLK with ArafOn ayainat 
Ccn», COmjKlitinci wLtH C«» it3 

im eeaturja ' cnq^CMOiLl in CauWi' 
liDopte, 4^9; d«lint Qfi pritw [□ iiib 
lury, jSs; rauern coimincroc of, 404; rf- 
fect pf Ara-b POPtrol of McdjteTxanean on. 
jiG; envy of conuBemp pf the Midi in 
■ Jlh ecDlnij, 406; cxpMtltifla Ip CpTpica 
ind Sii^lnii, ^S 7 + fkira of, iBti Florcn- 
tipp alliapCe whb flq II7l)i. 4^1 Fiarm. 
tine drairc for, 4'f4; aaina by Cm^c*,, 
400; EmLu frtm GenocK defeat at Acre, 
4a t; (eompbioal infinCDCe PD eommerep 
in, 43 JI Irani, banking houae of, at, 4 j 5 i 
loa* pf luebor, 461^ maritime policy oE, in 
I Jib century, 4 S 7 : MediEcrraoEan eapian- 
aicA of, 44G; iPErcliJjitB of, at Barcelona, in 
tjtb century, Pair of Si GiUea in 

] Ab COtLtPry, 4^4; nlTal aticnxtb of, yi7; 
on Golden Horn, 43S; nilluca by None, 
*74; proraiaea of Fredpnpk I Ip ( Eb t ifril, 
4 S'"t qujUTCl wvlb Lucca, 4ja; tepreientod 
at N'LmH' in mb ceotary, 4pj; rivalry viEb 
Gmipa and Vpfiipc, 411; r«M lam pf. fn 
ijlh eenlury, 47i! aipb^ by Cceone fin 
iaS4). 46T;’—by NpFie and ^raeeu, jifit 
laelH AraaJfl ftn iiye), iravpf pf. 

sy 6 ; ibired PDriMapoty pf Byaantiue eorp- 
merpp, 351; aplp Lonbard aa port. itO; 
ftruEilc with Genoa. 431 Saracena, 

jji; auprporta ArafopcM ambitioo In aoutb-' 
cm Italy, 4^0;^ trade of, 44^;—dprinji Cm- 
•adea, 4jd;—with Granada ut lelh century, 
Sjp;^voth Skily, esni^^-nrith Spain in tub 
century, jsja;-;—with Syria lp iiib ceuluTy, 
36J; trade privilpgep m ^zantine Empire, 
ajr;—in Sicily after lafj, 461; p«c of 
piracy atalnai rivala in uili npd ijtb cen- 
tury, jBj; Venetian aftiaDee, 41T; watt of 
tin iHib3>, 786; war with GtnPa in mh 
centpry, jey, 4591 wlib Lucca ED rylh een‘ 
lury, 4*4 


tTafw: Eyiaoilpe Empire (1 b 54J, Jjsl, tyt; 
eaLwed dccTvaac is populanpo in Rpcimn 
tirara, jj; dedmatigfi of Italy by. Ip ^ 
cculnry, TH-JJJ: in Byzantine Empire fin 
749>* iSll to Egypt (965}, Jd4i St inaecla 
a iDcruioe to farm, yjp; of Third Cruaade, 

Plowiand, ■« Hidx 

Fcilirri! birtbplace' ol Falladma. 301 cpzp. 
mereiil imp^iapcr of. in tJih century, 
479; condEtion^ of, is gib CcDtpry, jba; fain 
of, jBtl; fpreigi] Enerchanti at fair of. in 
lylli century, 4S0 

Por^j developtneni of, in uth century, 4J4: 
dlaaTpejrance ef aerfdnm io, in lytb ccs- 
tury, 490; Fbilip Aucunua <tmi;;^i.EBt pif, 
47S.; prwperiiy of, in 13th century, 4791 
trade of. wEth Enilaad iu mli peniucy, 
3or',^^^b Ireland in Ciroliniiaii tiraea, 

Pofo:^; aff«lcd by Tartar inraaioti pf 1341, 
jle; Ccrmaei imislgraiipn in ijtb oenlury, 
5391 ticrraaii induenco in tjth eeptury, 
SJJE roerrtiJiti of, at FrcHeb taira fm 
■■79), $941—4t PraiiH! fairs ia itib cep^ 
lury. jjfi; pplilical ■jnla.Ijpq of, HI I Jib 
oesturr, >J7 

Fpllpcc, Srk FaxBuicEt quoted «« origiii 
of manat, yzQ 

pipLLoeK. and Maitland: on attitude ef 
ebutch tpward serfdom, 691 

Poijfflifkfim; medreval ■UlUtkal dOfllRKfltl, 
JoS, J46; monutie surveya of Si Germain 
and St. Itctny, J47 

rocneraniat cBararter of, in utb cencnry. 
ctimlb of nnaeltied COUHlfy of, 613; 
Gci-mjJl'DanisJi rivalry in fittfa centpiy). 
^4:; Germss setElEtpcnti Is fiTth centuryl, 
^ail ftape culture in (JJtb emtpry), 5z6; 
joina Hanieatk Eemo in iiib eenlury, 
|3P; production of nut in, GfB: vUilcd by 
Otlo- of lUmbrCg (from 1124-111), gad 

Poor relief; wprJt of medieval church in, 4S4 

Pope iS^e alac indiTidiLz] nauei, of FOfira, 
and Papacy): oouderniu Narbosne for trade 

With inMcll (in 14 ?]), 48 *: fipUld 4 l re- 
l4l4«w* with lislian binkera, 431; bead of 
feuds] efautcb, 647; «licy of, in iHrrtbem 
Italy, 46S;—tpward italtan bankers,, 4W1 
quarrel wiih Fredcriefc tl In nortbcm Ttaly. 
4 fiJ; relalioBI with Siena fin I3^), Jjot 
war_ wLlh Ptederieh If, 4}? 

PojWriDjcbE: faira of, jiB 

Pppplauoq; came of decrease of. Ln Rotnsn 
Cnwire, j I; ebaracter pi urban, in ■ -iih 
OcntPiy* 776: cpngosEien nf. in m^feval 
town, 7831—ED German oolonlea nf xzib 
and. j3th ocsiuncs. jj?:— in Hungary nf 
izEh nnlury. 535; cMfpsion ef Spuiiib. 
53 e; coi«D]]oliiait character- pf, jei Midi of 
ijEh century, 486; dcelme of, in ilh ten- 
lury, 117^lauied labor sbor-tage, 1:0; dc- 
™ 9tb century, Greece 

pf Homan times, iS; depiily pf. in Byaan" 
tine Empire. 13?:—in Low Countrira of 
t3lh oentury, 5087—10 S^uin of oii and 
TOln Ceplurieai J4B; ditlJaDeinrnt of, in 
Jth centprr, 3j; drift Ed (owns Stonped in 
WHnan titncs, jp; eastward, mqvemenl of 
PrSnlu IB plh cenlbjy. 134; effect of 
■rowih or, pr pHvaie wan, ?ij ;—op serf- 
4*"^ 7-19: Cftiinalc of Frapkish. 

(rpm Sts Ip EQlh cenluriea, ai*; tatipiatr of. 
^ Roniafl EmpErc. ti;^Flandefa in tAh 
ienlTiry. jpj;—FloTcnee iit ]3tb and 

Cepluriet, 487;—S’Dmiandy in I Ah 
41-5* irrawtn af, ghvcia tauie of 
mip’atiPBs, P7-9S; growtli pf industnaf. In 
■ aih centiiry. 704; grf.wth pf, atlrl 1aui] 
laies, rsri Encrccte of, in fcusial age. Jf 6 - 
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fntiiilitUm (fapU.i:— p* Gtfmtn. tp tJth 
»»?: in iitb tcflhtrx- Jftt: 
latb uid ijib wniurtcth inerMfc m 

irciiml MMT pf iny*t™n^F Ijl r 

cantiK pf MslHipin«Un. 194: «I. 

Miij rbt ftf toml, wctB in- 

crtiK in nutnbcir of rfiur«»P*F *SJl 't*; 
CT«a»e nf< Hfidenced hy «xginE«in^ fealJ Pj 
IllJl Jflij I Jill wntujiiJF 75^ incjiCMM 
nr^atth Qf uitap ppputiliom in FTaPet, 49i.! 
lauliMI of, in 556: miitd hr (retl Ul- 

gralinnv IQj: Hiovcmcnl tS IOwn» in ItWV, 
flt CtaunidsiK, s^i: raevci^ii of, 
in nib ettllurTi iJJ'SS! ®f ftminJ 
jjn; ef fEjjit iDBiKtr. ?js; of Saohiin- 
med^ stlU, l9-(; nf Ronun prpvmM nt 
Pitied of tiermiinje Invivigm, In^i of Sjnn 
mtucd L-o RoMU linn?*, IST PrtMUre ofh ■ 
ClDb? for Cnuadean J;^; aod nrhan 

■lolictic* nOh 7 W'i l^ifl in 9^0 ■oo_ totb 
-n-biuHtS, JJi'r JbrJnl tD Boman EffiJliT'e 1* 
Wfltcr of rnijHTc ifrttb advent of ■(•ei'TilA'ttK 
iDi; ^rinkiax &f, in .KniPOi irioia- 

lory diorootoi' ^ C1sri*ti-im. Ln K.incdon 
of Trmj»a3crti, J»: fltce bf Mooriih. in 
Spain, js*i Vtnrtiwi. in CotialPinlinopte- JJB 
Portuial fJiT -nfip Litiilaniji 1: n*eT«t»ntJ 
of. >E PmKh fal» (in 11 j8). spi ; rcteUibn 
of [in iijpfT i* 7 - wins, t™fe pf< ai Caltn 
■P lact and Ijlh Kflfone*. 17B 

Ilortcry: Endiiflir "f o*rlir Slav*, JJJi 

(aicfure bf. in Ttyjinlino Empirf, ecS; in 

MaOd.lh SjHlilli. S4l9: . maBpfMlP« of. 

prbUfUd in Ci^lc Ilaly. iJi; of Tjrt, 
40s: |iiroduc«l Bt Areiio ill Honoan 
limn. B; wgrti dcPtrOycd by 
mauk ij , 

Poi:n4: unit nf valbO of -CaiiolEniiin ibonctair 
iyilfln. jjo 

Powiritit, FibP. F. W.. tiisiwiap; ijpMed, 47 Sf 
jt 8 . jjs: on iticTcitpriM] tboot-y of towo, 
y-jy; pit roanlla pf feiwlll 111111* J'Id 
P iracbe: citaUiibnetil of BLihopno of. lo 
Eptb. Htiipir, Jtfi; (icrinan mEnchaEito to 
filth ubtiifyl, liS _ 

PrefanuBi- root bt feudoUlin, porrb'OHl py 
Fraoki ftvn RoHum, Jo* 

Precibui metali i^rt *fjO Gaul. SLtrEi): 
nHVnfixnl oE from Poraati Empire i* «•«* 
40: prpdutnd ip Rbmatl piwinbe*, 94; K:^ 
man EEnpirr probibiled ugwrt pF, _i*; uarf 
hr V'iiirallii in SpaJn, 111; uied in art in 
I^mBP tmpi«, 40 ... FIX 

Preripflii lEbbcJ ISit aitff Jemrli) 1 artiolE 01 
trade bef wwn HbO»E and Ori onr, jo i ?*■ 
Part pF V'andaJ Africa, ii 7 : *f ^^BST*** 

<ij; irtld bjf Vppt* m FrirdiP, jj?: uaid by 
Viilfptbi lb Spain, rir 
rr«nonirtratcniu.na: colbbiaipf and iiionfcnnji 
■rrrico bf, tli; decay oF, icrrilb on- 

aioa oF. *78 ^ . ... 

Pri™? fall In. due ip Alexander'a eod^uwt 
oE Perifa, Jj: leitECal tacTcair In flJlh- 

tich ccbEHtfcaJ. 80 j _ , . , 

Prifrta; a.ppOLaiEd ty Fraittnli n^lei in 
etanbHal pariihpi* at:: apwnt^ by Urge 
lindoameni Ln late ftamah Empire, dJi ^‘■ 
entpt IrMTt Hainan la*. J-B, *4 3 lulled by 
npnatiir brretie* In Africa, 1 14; nattibe^r* 
of, in early oburdt at Rome, t?: an iV Bo 
man dpniJ.Lna. 49; pania, cauld P^'n two 
davci. Si; »«hjb(tauon pf, by timnoTtal 

Jprd in flib eentiiry. 6JJ ^ . j 

Pci tiMifcr fture : atiltude of churcb toward, 
iyy: enabliahnient of law of. 7143 lafen" 
practice of. In Spain* J59 
PiTvltete: medieval Ideal p-t. 
rTxrfuetibbt incceaie of. m iJlb oeuimy* 

Prorayitula.; uie of. by Cruiaden, 393 


lYopeity: and eiiiicnabip ip ItalLia tov^s* 
:y8; l^icr of, to rtue fundi for Cm- 
■adea, jw; eocnmuiHLl boldina of, amani 
Slav*, JJ4 3 conflict pf real W persooal. in 
iDEdicvaf Italy, jjs: depcpdenec pF Feudal 
libecEy oo, Toj; early cnLFch ndei cm in- 
heriiance of, JTL hcAkI of ijih ccninry 
chanfEi on landnL 79?; elTort of f^nKb to 
prbtHt privjtE. iR Eorb ecpinry, ooS; feonaJ 
theory of, JOi; boldLaf of iTB^cn on 
feudal niapor. ?45: Wiiat ol, in early 
lowpi, 7783 in early Iceland, nB; 
claiMi oE, ip 131b ceotury, 79SLn(rt hetil by 
aarly Chorcb it jtrt, jo; of CbriinaDi m 
Icruulem, 410; of eacly CbrlBtiani for, 

f^icdp of pipT391fDp UnOUQ'tOfi 

prwjit* iDtrd by t-arty Chiir^b4 
private, DCrt PCcune iu -RocniJi Empif^i 
U; pndected by Ken-an. ipj; “i- 

lA ItSc-rty 513 S'li'ddl^ jaj: riitni* 

guardjCfi by LijEiiti4rii todCp uSe WUClilJf 
pf Chufcb, pitnbEiibed, 84= t^ciyate, 

acwmp early GemiaDV 91; lEndalmnop oi, 
Ln Italy of ;iib copI^. iji 
P coprietDri: lift* to Church by rrenhiab, 
aoa: place Ln Franhiili, eociety al larie 
landed. JoJi Roffinrii in ecMiMnK cotnpe- 
titinn with ttbnailenei, t4T 
PrrnrLetbTihln, landed iSrt FeuiEabiin). 

bull of C-aratlniian lyat^, a to ntj-’,. 
Provence (Fee »fr" Acln, StarMOtc*, Midi J - 
and. Venice, 4ti: anuconiun to norlbem 
Franiu JiSl^ pomiberce of, lO 9tli oeninry, 
aTp; decline in Carcliiviian era of. at?; 
ytlopmruL nrf, in iJth CCntonf* 474: fendat- 
taaboli of, Jll-u: fienottf merchafite in, 
in 17th century, 448; idetcLiiiU of. a1 
Freoeb fair*. »*: Saraefitne Jiiid* in, 3 to¬ 
ut trade via liapanne in ij^tb cratury, 383 
Pruaaia3 commerec with Haoteape Leaiue. 

pj!lfani.' udal potition of, Ep tIMy Land, 39B 
Prcence*; hpunoary of Ilom*o Aquitotufi Uj 
en Christian Spain, sJJ; front kt of 
^lohammedan eonqncfliB. 191: preU^wo Iw 
traveler over, J73; ftoman road ay item 
ifva-, aop; nbeep ralilni ip, 401 


Raeiia: omoueii and orKaniaatrob of, bv Po- 
mui F.mjpirt. 1*3 fmtilify o/.^anraeted G^’ 
ma n itjeadetor 98: trade *ntb Cennan* 94 
Raauia: faundini of, i?*; mercharH* oi. to 
Canauminopte, 4JJ3 Raii;»= qoartw at 
(Silata. no; Homan remaini in, 173 trade 
with Towtbem Italy and Sicily, 4!9 
Ramtneliherl ipmCl, jgj, JJ* ^ 

H^icaaT, Sia WiM-iAii j. dHoEeJ. 191. biB 
ltjiberLb.4. birbop of Verona, am, lUtJ diviM 
cririB of ilBvery, fj; 
reiTiEary tendmey in church offic e™ 
Ravenna: CMlMJiiT lO, ™pnR*d by UilrO^M 
un; PyEanlifiC pivilitotiOP to, tlfl; coital 
of fhoMiorie Ibe Great, ui: caplnredJW 
Byunlinr emperor, ua;. endcnce or ira^ 
vLv*l pf Roman eotlcfia to. tj*: mdoitnrt 
Jn olh and 1 otli emlonft, aa 1 : papj^i 
paErTmony near, ija; aeii ^ Byr^r^ne 

ler*" in, ijo: irame in oncnia] luaorici, 

Re'liliionf of ArlSjpM. ?a: of Babrtm t* 
lia. jyi, ir«: of flataviiiii ajaioJl Rontiaft 
Empire, Efi,; of CalP^ne, asB; of pEnjaimrj 
En Uyiantine Empire, lls: o* jpcaspiry. In 
R«nJn Ganl. J*- **' 

of Henry IV, apB; of »erfi Lo.r<!'"“l 
ySi; of Srefftopj Saxony to flto cen- 
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Rtdevnctt Or ■'rcndEn." (Hunan*! 

nra s«: 111 Iriflp TWttf in Itnnuq Empii*. 
JI j ea.TuJ |ig^ mtdf tr Sliriricrf, 1-9; i. Ff yp- 
Tiin «oflomie contreJ of, Jot iinpo^nK' [□ 
yatumninSinf, in.itr«t of Ebiiicpor 

Juit’imaa i-d, r6j,; olehoitiflAedoiv control of^ in 
MirWIe .\iH, J38; Romon «rt du« lo. ifr 
Rcf^mationT iTiifoUrifil OnEi^crinlFhit at end 
of MiddSc .^nfe* w IkIoc in. 6Sjj papi.1 
tamtipn ai loum of, 691 
ReircniljUt^: U Fnanir 1r»diil( po't, k^; diet 
^JS; f»jri of, jS*; BrourlS of, atj^ aSS, 
iflSt IR IJth centurr. 4.00; Ilalliiq incfchutli 
in, Jor; nvolry vrjtb Municb, |il: Enman 
mci'eiUiDt'i in. 04: rtrotijibr'ild •fi.raii: Hbit' 
tr^Ty, jSs; IrHue with Aunrix, 

Rcgirt'CTii land, j'jf Cirtulirtea, Fofjfpticlu, 
Revindioalion of tic. Sur'voirx 
Eeriijor dem, Ifp cieroy 
Htlifiqn i^rr dfio Christ Luittr, Chorcli, 
UrTieiy, Moliiniinfdanl’Mn J f etonorp-re fcjcion 
in Cpnversion lo (Cliriittxn), in Raman Em- 
^0+ 46]. ilBimrlancc of tOmparil ive hilEOry 
□I, 56; imiiorluKc of diBrrcoce of, in Ger- 
rajR ItiQldOm*. ipg-JOIt fPnnis) iD Rntmin 
.\frii:a, 114 

RtlifirOD* Ordcfi; nipiulislic undEsiHtici of, 

Kent; (Towmir prcvidcroe of nwiiey rents, 
?!S-e : tn money paid hy 'Bomiii firfojif, joj, 
medieval llicory of. frp- 00 ClStcrriaq lantfi, 
Qto; relaiion lo vHleiq tenure, yjg; SoCiO] 
IrntaEipq cauied lack of fjiiity of. yQs; 
Eenrfflsey lt»'4rdl Ian E^tcrm lEasoi, y^P^o 
0/ Pnim, sfatisiiral documriit, jiS 
Hr^CAenUlion: Itimlcf of, in medirea] t0*n, 

D fEi! mnnino nf, j^y 

K^nirc ] increaif of ; of qvcdicVfel 

nutch. esj; ibrinlctEf of CbuEcfa'i landed, 
69J: lojrees of tiapal, tigs 
C, if <^*''' "fM Bxjrmdac, Rrheltign. 

htellrnra}; ConqrctLon willi incrEased lutes 
in Roman ^jilre, tcanDmic baili pf. 
IR HPiptn Caul Jipqcril alneqcc of 

(*^**••*1^ ^ Etfropo brt^'cen topq. 

IJM, y 4 jE of pann ^ajanlrr in Rn^n 
ttoipire, Ba; of Saxon pexuntry in Olh 
ccniu^, 04; 

Rcvoluiicin: atrorim Ir Roman Africa lu- 
JOJ economic in Italy ID ad cenlury. a. c. 
19', economic at lath Ceotm-y, jej- eradtil 
economiE: and social in r;itb Centary, JOi’ 
^itMw^KiBl lU Fnnkiali Kin(dofn (in 
Jis 

Rhine: as ha^rian frontier, sa boandqrv 
of Roman Retpea. is; CliarfcinaBar's pro/, 
eel lo conpe^ *]tli iHnube by eana], Tjjt 
lommeteiiJ impoTlsncc of. virb ftsnderf, 
jojl delt* so*; jpdrfs of keeltnen on, ays; 

raman Rirdi ef onwemcp qn, j; Epll* on, 

JOB; iTodc route of Epon-n Emnire tfotro, la- 
eineyxrds pf. yst4 

Rhine, Cities, tit Rasel, Colo™, Maloz 
htraifhain 

f^xyoc ef eHt. 514 

JfAodioji CaJe. Byxantinc Code of cotametee 
and nniaaEion liir», 179. 

Rlione {Ste atm Arid, f^onn.. Prpvcriee>t as 
ITOW POsrfe m Roman Empire, 9J: Bur^qn- 
diin Hipcpiiatwn of valley of roo; ewqmerca 
i ’ "* tenluty, jyo; m later Middle 
Ases, 589: Homaii eorpOToiKmi of irotcrmeti 
irti, 4: vincyirdi m valley ef, vi 1 
Hicliard f, Cwur dc Ijoo. K\nf pf Enalani; 
eonfirm* privjleoea nf llansers En Undnn 
Sfl#; CfiJiode of, 4M.ia: elTarU |o rrn-ei.,, 
■a-rwkittf, 58a: favpr* merriiaiiin pf Calais 
*7*' TfS: iirivileaes ip mri' 

clUxits of Colofhe, Jpg; raonini of, 4?^, fijg 


XiCiii immbTti, efu of Spanisli MohiEiiy, 

Rina: Hameatic nwrcWptJ in, sjo-it 
Rights: feudal ibepry of, ynt 
Rivers: as tire tosrtei, jSo; inBueoce oo 
t'TttKh Riatory, 4 ~ 9 i Ramaq Tarr on viUv 
Id, 44S: tTSVal on, 574 
Road, roads iMcdievalJt britaodaae on, aiot 
huilE: ^ tomaiicriei, u&i general c{indi> 
tioo 01. tq Midillo improreitieDi 

□t, ^ 9 -? It tq Hyuotme Emtnre. i6b; [« 
rranfe t,mpire, wj. aag; fn 9(h ocnliiry 
JO Ostrogoihre liily, iij ■ in 
lOEll ^Rlnry. joj; in ToSCanT. loS: Jol, 

'Biereai iq good, tyi; or Bagli^d 
KbaEifafe, ig^ JU-J5J of Cbarlcmagne. 
jjo, relaikon of had, tp fxminea. >(4: «- 
to commerce, 5M,*ft; ”pofc ,1,;, 

road, 

Hoad, roids fRomani r alonjr Blact Sea c«*t. 

Africa, a; in Ceeniahy, U'ls, 04: in 
Swn, ij; ufikerp of. fie 

Robbcf-Rirotis f.rte oJjo Rritonds. 

hDiglits]; a.rTHt pf, ai fairs 199 : in rjlh 
crolltry GerqilBy, Jl^; nvenacc lo frircLen. 
57 ^ 

Rpbert Guiicaird, King pf Xwpian flalyr con- 
^oeoti of. 53?; tLrcain of Mediterranean 
OPmmeTcia] supremacy, JiJ'Jj; fleet de- 
stmy^l hy Jienetiini, jji 
Rwe II, Kmi of Norman Italy ind Sicily- 
admimifratEve gnina ipd atiteamantbip of, 
SSJ-fa; eoiin Uif. 3;yy; ba cooaUMS JeSJ 
hrn ruler lo com eJ^ diicil, 805. noac; En- 
“ff to Crusades *5Jr intrilec- 
titaiiiy oE, 455; fiLSTTiaga, 3x9; relatioa eo 
papacy, 41 ^ 

jeoTfe Of OUreitt code of comiaerrial law so 
called, 43J 

Honun ComiDefc*. Chapter I 
Ru^n Empire (Jre aJro Bugiudz, Cbrtrtiin’ 
Jtyl: XgrLeullpre m, j8-si; aEterpptl M re. 
loTiB, 59-4j; ccntriELcarion of, 6; Chttreb 
} 9 -oJ; efnniBercc of, prj*; mowing de. 
cLme of, 44-51; growth of lind monowlr 

■iia ji-jj; af EmmUipiiia \ti. 

atidui^nti of, 'pronrKikl ioTCTiaincnE 

„p- 71 i proviHcla] rebel lions in, rm-ie" 
miblic ewoomy of, y; leaHMa for decIFnc 
^ 'walum ro aocial c 1 jan»ei, ii.jyt 
reutHMis wiih, and influenee ii|ion ihe Ger¬ 
mans W'lOj: rcitorsiipq of, m th« \Ve»E in 
Bon, rjj; rtwr And nnit Ende of. c; mad 
SyiHCiq of, J; ffurcry io, jl-ja; taxaliciL 
Afei,^V“’ background trf Middle 

Ko-om hlMtowy ef Amniaqui UarccllEbus: 
Clled, jg, 43, yy, gj. 

of contiDitEty 

of, i», 444 , agsp, yjS-je, ^6* 

Rome Aqeimi (Stg aln, Alexatukr lU, Afv 
^Ed of Rreiica, Gregpfv I, Clregorr fX 
^□c^iqs fir, T^pcent Iff, Tnh^^i 
Lm IVj- BitAcked by Saracens, gj*-' 'bank- 

rSlv* Joirtiiuati upon, laorze; 

Bjoj haired of Jewa for, tfHt; mer- 
^nis in [JO* iiami and medieval, grpwEqg 
psinmony in 

.St y*"!,?' Twlfr images to, Imi, 

^ NofOiaqa Eo inaj, Jjyj 

iff by Phihp Augufins eo, 
i.IUh^ ^ '“niHry, 473 r in nth cen- 

Iwry. 47 S-,!I; merchxtiE^ nf, jfta: Pfl.tnrmi 

■novement k, 6fc| p,]|iged by h orsemro° ™l 
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Rttotit urtde wiUi EngliniJ, tbIu^ 

Ilf Kutliih |itnny in. 8*5, imc: ifcine unde 
ef, Mfr “Ji': 'uoUfn nnpLir»ciui‘? in, sflS 
rHcrmnn Ir^uters ta. ^37; (iwn niDiJt]f 
Hif, $75i mnn-iitt-ry in, fWiM-fitiirf: 

1!b^}hh^of fimmion merciuiiti 

iSt* flJjfi VarenjHPi*) : eritio 

nf wvrd. jSi 

Sniiiii Aralnc lT4M(e widl. JTfrTS: tnmmeKt 
of, JJ": f I rtHy tfldo *iUl CnnaUnI ipople, 
apn; ecoRriphy of, 34 *^ of By 

Tjfititac trn'piire 41,1 tJJ|. 

’u.^iR-n tndc p^H:h^ s-IJ- ofn Jifli ; Pn- 

pti mirchtf >□. boa: itwdt witli Lub«s S-aQ 

s 

SaimncfitiJ «tfuptipn in xdmLniatrition of, 
m ijtli centqrr. 66 ® . . 

SafFtni; Lncr«dam«n of, inEo tunfie, ^ 47 ! 
LonlMrd Irado ip. w^iii Lnnnt fn i atn 

HT^ulprTf* 4 U 

SahsfjL; T^netralTon 01, tj AraTs*, jeS f- 
Sainti: lUTrenl qf (iJdi, 7B9; T^otrliMMI of, 
b7 Frulci, J 4 K 

Saint Aa^ilnnr^ An law, 70d; 111 CtHf of 

uale, Ago 

Saint nfma^: and foundini of HuUiliLft, 
aM; ti cfitte of c«no™io ^inr of tbureli, 
ABs, A86; a* l-Eadicr of S«ond Crusade. 
P'aj.'r EtifliLEoee of, on Second Cruudt, 410; 
leader of Sreond Criitide, 390: dd mid- 
ii}>]i(ci[jE of lancPLEei of >TiddIe Ajeea, sjA; 
neconeiTe* fienna and Piia, 411 

Saipl Bernard, Cftat Pau of, 44^^ aod 
PriTBCb pnmmetce. jBo; rantrOl of, aas: 
tlaiiont bf refnar foe IfRVelen on. S?3 
Saint flenia^ fair of. in Parj«. ,■, 88 '; marfiet 
uf nlnna^ttrr pf. * 30 , 6 j 1 1 '^'Wf Piannfae- 
fure in. so* 

Saint FranCic rliaraCEer bf. A**; mottve bf, 
in forrnini order, 64$: proterii afalD«( 
rlibreb P'orldilbeu, A94 

SflinI flail: plan* of PibnutcTy of, fras, daJ'^i 
K-altcrrd povaeMicria of, A]};. iVeBEth of. A04 
S^T^T Hall, Mosk of; on [md ftranti of 
Ctiarlebu.'irne, * 49 : on lot bf glh ccnEunr 

[wa*ant, 74* 

St. I^^eorge: ntnlt of in Oenoa. aJt 
St, Clillei; fain of, sSS; Cenonc demitid' 
refanJlins fin 4 to^iK + 5 ?: infi^ltrnt* n| 
(latb coni-ury), 4B4: Sieneoe merelunii at, 
47 '' 

SL Ivea: fain of, 588; Foiaure of Frencli 
merebani* at fair of I in taaj), 461 
St. Jean d'Atrr. lit Aere 
St, Louia rLemii IX. King- oE Franetl, ajaJ 
and Cob ml of fair*, expenic of oni- 
udr, mentibn of, 47^: ulver atod m 
ranviDt nt fin lajbi, -Bos. 

St. Xieltofat, Hint of menebanu. ?Ss ^ 
St. Onirr: charter bf fin tia'V, 77^: tnira 
of, 5M: jBvertj of, ai end of 1.31b ecti- 
luTT. *4,1: vqtol manu faetbte In, sda 
St. Thoraai Aquina*: op rburch commetee, 

Sata^Ln; arnditiee with Ifiebard I, 413: cap- 
turea JernuJeni. 4t*t treatment of Chrii- 
ttanj, *ior victorka in U0X7 4 *® 

aalerno: faira of, Greek efel Eienlion in, 
lag; proAla from Sklliab trade. *30: trade 
wiib Chriebt in iilh eeoTbry, 330;. trade 
i^itb Saraeeii*, 331 

SaJqnika: lOfiortanee of, In CruudtRi epoch, 
415; JWtt on Roman Danube trade rOolc, 
VeoetiBl ^onJdfo at fin la??)- 4*o 
Sail; Breton trade in fotb eertarF], aitt 
eontrot of trade of, in Faria, 47*: exported 
br Arahr, 184; from Daria to Rome, tot 


Salt feopir >: frtMti Tiitibuclw to Rotne, 9; in' 
porljtbon of, tb febjjal nianar, 743;—to Au*' 
tna tjth ccDtury, sjt; Lombard trade 
tn, with Levant in nth ceatuty. 444; piedl- 
evat Itatiab trade lb, jijj meihoda bf min-- 
iafl, id .Middle Ai^ prepaftni for 

Hk, AjA; bvqnaaiin produetiod of, *^7: [no< 
naitle mde in, 63;; ptodneetl io medieni 
Germany, agj: Roman Empire frroliLbiEed 
^porl ot. 4*: Simhan. oiLtiea of, 4]i: trade 
in, at Frencli fairi. 993: trade of Low Conn- 
trie* IP t ejlh eentbry}, joyf trade rt^la- 
tiooi of. In GalatLa, aaa 
Samarfeandr ipduilrj of, JS 7 
Sanerb, Soraeeni (See ofjo Aralia, ^feham,^ 
medatiLin): cottnneroc on kJediterranean Sea 
in loik and iiih centorka, jw: deairoy pit' 
rrita bbipieet in Alpa in lotb century, 
eAEect of coraaira on European eoi^etee, 
7 * 0 ; effect on Franka of conque*t of Med' 
iterranean, '017; extent of oOPtrol of Med' 
iEerraneab, 31B: iTidneiice of, 00, duvalry, 
7 Ji: invantma chanited Emropean eCbpoffl^, 
aja; inva-ubni m -Uabl llreiu'tlietied POfi* 
lion bf ,\uiira*ia, aij; penetrathni of Aai^ 
J 7 '^- 7 S; pirtitea dcfeat« by X'enice (in 
870}' 36a;—on Tyrrhene Sea, 329 j raida on 
Italian (onn* in lotb and tith tnbiuriec, 
3^; raraged MeditETrabean land*, jeo'f;]; 
relailoba wuii Cbriitian* dnrinr aiige of 
.\c'e. 41,1,: uaed 41 Rbiuan cayalry, i 9 s 
Sardibia: claimed by Fredenck I, *5*: eon- 
qiiefi of. hy Gentu. aivd E^iu. in I lib eCEI- 
mry, 3 aA- 37 :—by Safieeni, 310; corttmllej 
by .\fTPean Arahi^ jdA; execuiTe flyiantioe 
taxei Jb, ijoi exponed wheat to Rome. 4; 
Plorcntliie wool trade, 4^SI importance of, 
tb Rome. 8 ; hlohanimettana expelled from 
Hh ]i; 7 >H 449 : mpal penperty in (yth Cto- 
Itiry), xjat rCtaurCr* Of ( I lib ecfitnryl, 
.tJy. Pbir; Saracen atlaoka nn, mi trade 
dufillf Crviade*. 436 

Sa^oy: Alpine pa*«ea of, 44a: control nt Al¬ 
pine parse* in i.ith peniury, 4aJi once in- 
duTfi^ by German loeal orBanirHinn, Bg 
Sarony: Ca^injian fire in. a 49 : caitlcJ built 
tn, lo cheek Maiiyar*, eauaex nf 

pppcnithni of, to Henry IV. Jon. hmc; eon' 
nui of, hy Charlemagne (in 777I1, ojA: cbn, 
quc*t of, by Cbarlcnume. aaj-—oy Frank*, 
733-3*1 de''ETL'CtL<Hi of (In llBlI, de' 

velbpmrbl of (lOth eentmry), jB*; Eneclt of 
War of Jnvcittture mt, JOlHia; cpiKnpU 
jnarkeE* lb, eJy: famine* in fgth to r.jlh 
ceiituneil. :*>: Frartub (tade witE aij: 
free pcBMiit* in, J.tl, grape CulCitre m, Aip; 
Creiofy VII nipporte fehelligrn in, *77; 
peaiOnE retoB in (in 44 ^, 799 , 7*11 

rebellion nf fin tbjjL 39#; trade whb 
\'ikeii tn mil eentury, fiaa 
ScandtnflVta; cnrltmeree -with EngLaud in 9tn 
cenEury, jyj^ giebgraphy nf, J 7 J, Import* 
of French tnue tn, jfi: Lombard* in, py 
SclileiwEf: co*'eted hy Denmark 113th cen¬ 
tury’), s3oi ruin* of. in ;ath cenrury„ $aoi 
trade uiib Swedr*. aSo 
Sciiuoi.Lei, German hLRiorfan 1 on weaving 
induilry of ri'iterciant in SircMbuii:, Ai®: 
qiKrted on riK of lowni, pAj 
Schoolxt church, mainlamed by landed wcaltb, 
8s t mainiamed by papacy in yih ceniury. 
i.tj; aionaittc, compared wilh catfaedru 
of I alb HSentnry, **3; anpportcd by early 
-monk* in Ivgypt, 141^ 

Sent'LTii, Cernian blrEnrlan: ettJjiiaJe of 
memberthip o£ eariy Church, 63 
Science r grnwib nf. 435 1 of igTlculruml. m 
i3ih century. 8O71 3 *arrb tm Roman, 30 
Sea power: growth of, 4 3*! indtKnce of. in 
lecund CruHide, 4 t; 
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Sa travel: perils d^, 

Srcniir c[«^, it* CtcTify 
SEXPdnii^ EiiBliili liiilDniuq: qwried, 719, 
Suck, OemuH ^iaurlan: ^dnint m 
SEICNOaO^ FreniJi l 9 i|((irij|n: flUlrt«r+ ^33 
Seme Kiv«r: boundafj' cif Raaiui LujtiLmeiuLi, 
eaiancree pn in citti Huiurr, j^; 
aotk raida an, 1, Ranan waiennen ■ 
aild «t, j; mule at trwia, 589 
.SeI)o^ Turin? eantro] nl Sirria, doraina- 
uaa ID SjrrLn, jijn 

5<4ia(Qri, Ranan: activitiEi id. EjuaiiKaan ■-?■; 
e^«t ot ipprEivDf number! of, $4; fnrmrd 
tinded Biifwenjcj of Aomin Ernttre, 39; 
tude nlitic^lr inferior to innjr ta 
liratii SevefDS, 54; 111411 uficturea by, 47; 
pawer of limited by hbi^pa ID jEta CEDlury , 
;9; j^tileu™ <>1, 4'fi'; lilent mnneri in eam- 
oicreiaJ campanitV 4 

Sepitimer Pau: eniitralkd by Ssmq Cemuay, 
fmpurU.R« of, ja^-a^ 

Serbi: efibqneata iq Byeantme Eraptn:, 178; 
Bilranw to Allkaa pedkilitLla, 173^74; Kt- 
tkmear of maritime Serbt> ije 
Serf. Serta? ameliDralJan of cqniiitioni of. in 
U iddle A^ea. 7eg j attitude of Cfanreb toward 
cDLindpitHm ai, Cburiih on m-intimia- 

■ioEi 01, &Ko; CiatereiiD IheaEmcni of. in 

■ J.EI1 cmlurr, d-ejt dasjea qf, in gib eon- 

Jury, 74 s; eo<m]>cTltd to hold [q religum of 
laqdowiiirr io late Rotman Animre, 83; cob. 
ditioB! ia Spain impreved fay MqbamEnedan 
mqucf*, 113 y copdition modenied amom 
Lotabardi. taS? -differed fimD m/oju of -Ro- 
iijqjMrc, 4t: dEspoaition of, in EDtdieval 
villa, yoS: emancipatiDa of, in Italian 
toa-ni of tjth and fjtli oemariea, J5oa; 
equivajeni of, >on Ciuereiaa landi, big? e^- 
eitijrtiqq of. frou Diitilqi-y n-nrLee, 74S4 frro. 
cfaKD_ of tin '.sw), freedom inrrted 

^ fnar tawiu Cmi^ 40tt^—i actcaicdL after 
Firit Cruude, -toSj German Lqduftrial, alSot 
fa eariy lowiii jyS: in l|o|y LjmJ. io¥; in 
norman Sidly. 454; lamlowqiixg ambitieo 
of, 803: l.ombaedi reduiDed prOprietora to, 
lay; M of, eotiq]>4red and. ornTraued with 
tbai qf rtlleio, 740; mnvcJ fay FranJdfb 
prupnetOfi to German laudi, ajJ; of feudal 
lEunor^ y«; qf Spaia, 560: on early Cboreh 
Citale*, 84; qq l^mff ol Fraakiih Church. 

ou monaatK laadi dd CaroliafLao frqu- 
tict, arj; oa Roman viEift, 73a; Off fin of, 
73 ?: Driyin and tteaiiou of, 00 feud^ 

aianoTr y^yr^in Roman Empire 96-07; 

P“t Mf. reiclleil 

iq Roman Afnea, ie4-e 4; reen^ized by 
443: .icLatioa of, 10 

filda, yoo: ri0BLi Df, rcceBni-Kcd m baronial 
OQUiti of luLh -century, ast; mnawiy, la 
Kotnan hjnjiire, jj;^|!qckcJ. t& NurmanJj 
40 lOtb ernlqry, joO;—movement of, to 

towTii Jq Italy* jae; Bocial clataibcatlon of, 
;Z|cl-7 llJliaft of^ in Fnjlkiali kinjrEiqfn, 

CinjE^nfrin era, Uuilf^iiy flf, 754; 

ciy iqr miOMPttrieip 63J 
berfuDin: itollbhcrt in B-jz^Ji^inc ^EnprlCT hy 
L™ 18a; abolition of, appeal by 

eaurca in n-yaaniLDe Empire, iw; advaiir 
tafca of, yjo; amonf Pulrard. i;j; and 
iuBV eif, 34, eoj, CBUKa 
oecJine of ^ilda iq yt|i ocfllury Italy, 334; 
drdiae qf m Praaet of IjEh century, 408: 
deETet of liberty under, yi*: dltappcarcd 
from Byaaai3nc Empire in ofh teqtqry, 176; 
early dienofiearaace of. in L^ormandr, 47S; 
sfl«t of jS'nrse jnviujony oa, ia France, 
»04 faeored by Pope Greanr/ I, 134; 
firman, in^utb and 13111 eeoEutiet, jt&; in 

■ 390, 804 : in lljrzantine Empire of 6 tli an^ 

4^8-; in Prankiiii Kingdom, 103.06; 


Serfdom (coal,) : in Italy of yih antnry, JJO- 
ji; inertaae La, iq Byaaotiae Empire: fiotb 
ceuturyj, uo-jo; iBereaied by Hcial ueoea. 
ube! of the g-th oenlury, 334:—:a ttom-an 
Empire. 34;—iti Saaony of lolb ceotmry, 
a^; iBiJbtDtion dcfcaded liiy Cburcb, 6j; in* 
atitutionalized in lEyeantinc Empire, ido;" 
b wtilco, y 3 JE aiDderatiqq of tami of, oee. 
c^ry ID keep men on manor -origint 

of. pi, 335.56; rapid decline al. m ccn. 
tnty, JS5: Romaa, bordenaome cm Africa, 

114 

Savua, cdiKnyiDf wciainf of, 137 
Serial uptured by JuiEiniko. 313; f*in of, 
JeSt Sl^iib coqqneit of tin 1^48), sjy: 
Phidy of africuEtuxe in ftnh century), 54S 
Sheep: eulttlK of, in Luianed^ of Lfth Celi- 
tury, 488;—in S|iaia of totb ccitEury, 5.4B; 
imnrtcd loiD HqmS-Q Spain, 30; iadUiEry 
■ iP piil^ ““i 'olb aatnrtca, 370; 

:q Koraaa Spaiu, 44, VdL productton of. [q 
S^b, j4o 3 railed by early mofnk-i in 

14 i i 'by FrinSaL a r 1;—fnr laorL- 

fe«k in Romaa time*, jS; raiiinc by Cia- 
terciaai. 6t8;^a Fritia, j**;—iq jjidi of 
493;—da northeriv Italy, 4fid; 
—HDoian Gcftaany, 15.: in Aoman Italy. 
*r'^n Tuscany, dOe | *oJd at mOfclatm 
itiarliela, 633; taa-co qy Mohammcdlfl Em- 
pj«, xgj^ tr^ of lEaJy it wilb Bor- 
fuDJiy 44 j:— in, at French faiia, 
hdc of. at fair#, sps 

ShillLnE; Fraakikli coin, value of, ng; ia 
Caruliufian ayitcm, aio 
'Ship Law'*; rile of, 43D 
Sbipvrcek: frcq.uEacy of, fa Middle Aa« 
3yb; Uw -of. 361 

Sbipi; iianii ruction of, in totta ami tiLt pen. 
iqriei, loadiai of, io M:dd.le Acea, 

m^ai of prapeLtiog, jyy; liia of. jyy 
Sienna Veopera fin ^ laSa); revolutionayy 
eboncter of, 460: role of AriCOo in, 4dg. 

Sieity: aequir^ by Henry VI, 437; becrmiei 
-yjjTonrte (b izBjI, 4jgi4 burdeu of Byua' 
uoe tai» caUHd veLcomc of Saraocap |Q, 
137-30: Hyfantine eontfol of, in 8th century, 
TjSj Byiartinc enlture in, IJOi Byuqliac 
taic* -on, 13s; CauKf of COtumcreLll BEZlivity 
ifl, of loth century, 317; commerce and io' 
'** (century, ijq; comneree 
vith riia, Jzy; comiuefeiiiJ LutponatKC of 
(Trutu lEoOrijonJ 4S6; eODr|ucred by Araba, 
499; eemqu^ of, by Normani, tea, 3:*, 
3JIJ DwtroJIod by African Arab*, xb 6 : de- 
cliM of fin TaSd>, ajS; dcv clopiuient of, in 
fOtt and Iith eentorici, 3x9.33; eaperted 
*” “ j ^J^BOcie plan* for 

ttwarlinr Frenih trade la. 487; Cennesc 
ttlaunni With 41;: Ceaocae trade with, 
^9: Bold lilted ia (:3rli eeaiuir), 803: 
mipoirURee qf, to Aomc, B; inducaee on 
qnaaeial *dm unitratioa uf Enytand and 
by Charlea of Anjou, 
ciyitiaalwQ, 4*7; mer- 
ehantp of, at Fair of SG GJUei, is*; Nar. 

*SJ- 454: ^oecuHtioei of, by Ju*. 
^nmi, laa; papM dtMnaiiia b, coaEacated, 
* 7 * 1 ' «t>iory>. T 3 i; 



iilk eullurr in, ifiy; U|j[ dretea of,^ln'*Hi> 
man Empire, ah; lerrodud by Vandal d. 
,1 *?■, ''''“■1= vilh Aragqn, 16J ;—mqlb 
Motoeeo 

rr 2 »J uqdtT Egyptiau cantnil 

liTM 364; qndcf Korinani, 450- 

58, union vEth loutb fialy <in iixy>. 450 
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SumriCi AfotxiKAii*, JbLplio|> of Ocnnooi: 
wntians extent of cirljf Church tmldiDC* in 
Ciul, icculjLr uiivjtiei 

Siena: H:nmiB«tial *nd Saduitriil ini|)OrtiBct 
of, 4 jS: wmpaml vtOi FIcrcnACi 47a: ^ 
dine pi, 4?t; de*doFrami of, beswa p 7 
Ifla^lda, jrf; riTxlry with naineDce> 464, 

4 7 ® ,,, . 

5 ilc<ii: fT»pr eiiltuiT in, S-**! Oertnan- iii' 
llucoCc ia, JJtSS- role *1 Cirterci 4 ^ m OM- 
auiutim pf, di 4 : am™ pi laim. oirtTitw 

^{}fi in, 

Sith ulkir bousbt >iul Aold in Uecca. iSd; 
bpushi hr Arabs, t&i: 01 w Pcr»*a' 

BjrxantiiH war, eultufc *f, in Co^uji 
41s: detnand for, la Cdnitaniiaople a* Bth 
wntorr. jjj: rfftet of Pn^an wari. pBt 
^ b mturjr, iM; En< 3 iili (in pjJpJj 474 ! 
criwa-ti to EonifK to IP th ceaiu ry. jC j : 
Flprentiae lunVeir* ronlml of, in NapJeS, 
469; iniporl pf, taxed bf Ron»e'. 16; impoi'- 
tmcE to Eurojkean tndp, 164-45; 

^ Efypl, 164; uoppTtaTLtin pf Franxtin 
(tiul, aqp-—dij Ratne fniHn Orieat, >5, > 4 : 
la^ia triide vilh E*yi?t, ia. iJtli cmmir, 
42J; iadniarj ■<> Flpeencc (in :3i4)» anJI 
LuBuehCe on ByunliTK dipt^prr, i 75 ; 
tradueed into Europe (b. JSJ>, 1*7; tuS- 
ian trade in (7th OULtUir), '54; LtvaillllW 
Irid* Ed, 4*5; roaPttfjwtprp ia AtboM pnd 
Tbetei of tjth rtntoijj, 435;—B/iaB- 
liae Empire, 16ft:—in Thebes, etjf 453 I” 
in northern Unlr, 4^7;—in 
mviet pt EaSa. 4^3 £ trade in ChLnese, ru 
Sleilv io iilh eentufT, 4jSi: trade at Ata’ 
padm, 44j;^hr<Hifh Bapauinp of Pjth 
ttntunr, 4B3;—at BarttEoni, jajt—*t 

French furs, jBq. 594, S?S> i 9 *S—^ 
hlidi, 4B4;—in stray, 45IL'^n •oott ItaVjf 
fjth «ntiiry>, ijo; ute of by Eurape in 
LJtb e^ntury, 459;"—in Middle AsPfr 7ai; 
eilue af. in, yd century, aa iHte 
SiHt Indoptry r breshdovn of Byaintine mo- 
nopoEy of, 45^^ Sldliao, profited tbrauin 
Bpfler ll'a eannoevti^ 453 
■^SElt Roote"; EuTPpeits CVnenlal Iradc rproie, 
164 

Silk worm: oulHvitipo pf. ia Sicily of latb 
century, 4tj 

Silver: article of trade wiih Armhi, 

ehicf metal of Rboiaa Repuvi^ 4': tuf- 
Tcncy of Rome, i&; depreciation of (in 
la^a], Soj; ^uctoafaHTo a( lold rctio Eo 
Middle Afci, S04; Cennan export Io £»■- 
land, 50^1. German pTodaetipn of^ irr;; 
rained in medircal Germany, 393: ramea in 
llprx, 5J4J predopcd in Ro«ap Spain, la; 
^n Spain, (44; ratio to lold m Italy of 
7lh century, tad; trade iiv at FrcMh ijir*, 
job; workrrx of, led. xiat aci>nif St- ndl, 

Simoay: xtiapked br early Cnunctli, 79 : do, 
yelo^ed in Churen after ^ 313, 79 J 
Bale qF officer OEL papEda-TitT* 4 f CitUT^p ^3* 
inenuc of. f«dal titaTch. S<^: 

priE'n in Byiantjoc Empire nader Leo ill, 

191 

Sjaiplon raia: tenportanoe, jaj 
Slavery 1 and aerfdom, yji; atlitode pi earljr 
church taward, fio; canici for locrcaie_of, 
In Rwida Empire, yij In Roman Africa, 
101 in Roman Erapirc, xt^jj; laslLtuticn 
defroded Vy rburch, dj-^Sol nwderatma of, 
in Italy of rth century, ijo-^fl fbe 
catLK of Fall 0* Rome, 54; pnjpulxtipfi of 
Oipla aold intos hy Raman Empire, 

of I^aiuMiin utd IlIlD, 16-17;, preveoted dc, 
velppraent of raiddlc elai* in OUfocotnie 
Italy, iio; Spaaish Jeiri reduced to, ny 
^'■rifolhri ity; tpread unrlcr ch-ureh, S 6 




Slave trade: amo^f Ucrovlmivt Franlu, ao?: 
aad Fapj^, 4044 attitude of Church toward, 

86 , 679: Cb^lemasBc'i attempt to pupprcaa 
Veaeuan, aai; Frarddib, controHed by Jen 
in. oth omtory, aiS-jflt German exTorta 
to Spain, aai, 093; ect[vl 4 t(d by treaty bc^ 
tween. Ruhu and BycaoGne Empire, 3437 
Slava of Baltic ciifaced in, aafi; Venedait 
iotETeeU Ln, 319 

Slaves: additioru to, in \^fcpMh^c Spain, 111; 
appeal of ChrittiaaiLy Io, in Rpman EmpEre, 

57, 85: base of Franbib aoriety, »ai: be^ 
cumc lerfi, 491 Byeantinc lu on porchaae 
pf, eaptored Gertnaox sold ai, by 

Rome, 994 cUar of. un l-eiidal matw, 74-1! 

Roman Etopite, j ]; CduoKlIa du 
treatment of, ]PI cprupelled to bohl to re-' 
Sfion of owner, in. late Rorniun Empire, Aj; 
CoFidUimi of, moderated amamt Lombards. 

I aB:—in ViH^hie Spai □, 111 t^mpeoved 
in Siwin by Hobacniitodan pooquExt, iij; 
crmiloilx, Eb laler Romao Empir^ 4®1 
CnXl ihcoloxy in CoosUntinOj^C of 41b 
tury, exported from (>nira 1 Afriea. 
jffl;—ftorn cast Africa, i 7 tl—, 1 ?'''^ 
Afrka, pit:--!!! Rome from (be Cnssra, 
po; few In Romau RepubJic. fnim 
Germany Hid to Romr at Aquilei-i, G; fn- 
sitivc, prnteeted by creat proprieiora in 
later Rooun Empire, 4 ®: itnport of, taxed 
by Rome, pfi; imponed Io Roman Italy, 4;; 
in Byeantioe Empire, beantie Mobarai^ 
dans, iBB; in Egyptian pofralaticm under 
Rome, 3 i; lefaE ri^U of, 964 Utile used m 
E^ptian Endustrica of Romafi Empire, ai; 
Itaa of Sprbeniand to Germaoy liD 9 J 6 If 
jip; lot of, eomppred to that of serf, 74 J 7 
nade conCnblnn by Mohammedani, 1947 
on estates of early Cbnrcb. ha, 94; on 
Roman villa, 730: or^aniaed in Byranilnc 
Empire, 167; paid in tribute .lo .\rabs. by 
i^IqnijsiU, 197; partly emancijialed, form 
eolomlei 45: position in Italy uodcr 
Tbcvfaa-ic. tiQ! protected by Koran, t 93 i— 
by inouaatcriea in stb century, 141 i twIm 
in R.ooutp Africa., 114-16; result of alo- 
bammedatJ conquest of Somn, Hi! Kornttn 
use of, ja; rent from Africa to Rome, 97 
Slava uiM by Cburch in Gemumy a« alavei. 
ax*: locul status of, in Roman Empire, js; 
aotd alt fair of Si. Cyprian io Cotbie Ilaly, 
lai;—by Gcrmana to Romans, 93; 
and condition of, lo Frankiih iiinfdDm, 

07;—iu Soman Empira. S**! Sw«ifb trade 
in (tub ceoturyl, 54J! .it*- °r Slava. 

J40; traded by Slavs to Franks, aij, 335; 
traded to Gaul by Crfmana, 937 treatment 
of, by Rotnant, ja; used in aarieullure m. 
Soman Empire, ja;—in industry, rf, ji; 

aa artiaaiti in Gotbic IiaJy, lam— 
in Roman Itoly, Si used to pBLaye Rooian 
EmncrEsl domaioa by landowner*, 40; use of, 
on landed estate*, 55: Venetian eicpcsrt of, 
lo ElTPt, JJI „ . . J 

Slava, j«t auimllaie Bulfars, 17479: border 
war* with RoJne, 9s; charturtei: of toi^ m 
path Century, sx 6 j cotntneKial acuntie* 
In Carolinfian era, aa 5 -s 6 ; oomiueMt front 
Byaantice Empire, lyfit treated, 
in ByiantEne t-mpiin 1797 enter Byaannpe 
Empire, wJ’Ja: failed m develop teiwat 
system, 176'; Frantili trade with, xijl fur- 
nii^d Roman siettefali, _ lyxS irifluen« on 
Ciermaruc social arwnlxaiion. to 4 inroads of, 
Greece, 178: invauon of esrij Sla-ra in wr- 
many, 9S: invasions of. oppooed by Byaartme 
Empite. 169; namei to mariy German CltkSS, 
saj: Norse raid* on. xfii; orjtanlraiion. 174; 
piraECi ind fli-vc Er-ldcf* 0 ° BulK',, IJtfr;. 
promEBenl barbarians in 4 lb century. 9-7 ■; 
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SJlvcf. icRkmfiiti «ihl caftiDieincz In 

RiiuJi^ 140: ktitu tn Mogriib SpatnL 35?: 
^Tci of Cburcli in Un^fluuvri ^14: $Uwn- 
iution af GriKi;ic, HH fti lEivrv bjr 

Fruki ta aj$i- tradr witb, bj 

prnkf, upriiiPi of., ifiiait G«rD>n 
inviden |‘iii jaq 

Social coaditloni; offend bjr caloaEutkm nf 
Ctfgttri 113 RgrtUm Empiric, PS! aiBOtlfl 
Ucnviflfiu^ Fnnki^ jsj-aS; cause breil- 
ap of bide r^io Tirntcc amms 
mBna> to; caodC drilC af h'ranlu 'Ip C^rmaiii 
land* in 9fb aad olb emturini, 
diUr for dcrlinc of Raiiian Empgrc, 
cittH ia ntibliibmcat of rclitiaoi, sfi; 
caiur af Exodus of Irisb ippqln, Ifi; COUK 
of cremnuoaof urljr ChriBdjjaLtf, frj: cause 
of FrutldiJi EzpanikHi HOK of ClJlic 

revolt in Roman Empire, i^i cause of 
banuuedu i^oq^ocar of Spam, ipi; «uk 
of Nerac exuoaioo. CbarlcnrafBe'a 

lime, sjj; eBcct of CbnniaoiTr in Rpriu 
E mpire, dr, 74, cfFeel of Inveiiiture Strug' 
gle oa, 30143; c?cot of StoKtun OlV, 6i; 
c^ect on carlr Gerauna. m pib eeutuTT, 
in BTeantiiw Empire of lotb rcH.- 
Iurr» J49-j01 in ptfa and tOlb ceuluric^ t;3; 
incTcuH serfdom and infmdatioEi ia ptb 
century, a$4.; in Rooiau. Emiiirc, adi in 
Saiian Sasopj, 300, note; fo Saxuaf uf 
lotii ceniury, JS4-&;; in VisieiptliK bini^om, 
ni; of nrfjr Christiana, ipTrad cc 
Chri a^aniiv caused by, in (UniD empire, 
iji of mral pnaantry in later Runum Em¬ 
pire, am: on Rumau imperial estates, jj; 
TcvoltiHonitcd by acceuioo of Caruti uctans, 
atj,—by iocurfnrptrop of monaVerira, uo: 
rise of new feudality Eo oib aod iHsth eco' 
iuriei, asi-jj; eertmal liwa of societj' of 
plb oentory, 74S 

S^aiisin: adrocated by early farreiics. $1 
Social problemi: and rise of inunsi €44 
Social rerofviroD; in Roman Africa, ii4^3d; 

based oa early beresies, 

Society: A rabEao, reformed by Mohammedant, 
■ py: ariEtDcraiic in spirit in Roman Eui' 
pirc. 341 change In, in t.itb century, yot!— 
in Fraoce duripg sjib tcntuty, apj; CUT. 
actor ^ of feudal, ;or; ^clao nyr^ianixstion of 
Arabian. 1B4- daises in feudal peasant k> 
cictyL ytfl^ rneers of nitron if e in Rooran, 
afl; Egyptian, 30 3i; Grrmao, of 13th eco- 
tury, $ FOt criidation of, in feudal agr^ yisp; 
induEbce Of church, in ine 4 ieea[, '^47 ; Ita.K^ 
Bynnline. jio ji: of merchants of Framre. 
Moj. of Roman Rcfiufalip. aB; organk na¬ 
ture of Frankish, joi; serfs and silleins in 
feudal, j jB; scaius of slares in Rpinan Em.' 
pEre, soi^if roliiiti, jo; ifrcnfth of Frank- 
tsh, aO^ii. sCruCloTe of manorial. 744; Syrian, 
mixed, ig; underlying tbeoriea of early Cetv 
man, victm of St Augustine on, yS; 

^'Lllgo^bie legislation on, 1 ta 
Sofdiana: cotHiueit nf, by Saracens, jyj; 
middle man m Cbmete silk rri^lc. rdii post 
on Roman Orirnlal trade routr*, as; trade 
of Byranline Empire vilh, 

Soil exuuitien. caured ebange i-n early Ger. 
man famt melhod'. BB; in lower Moselle 
and Rbinc rcgioni of ptb and totb eentu- 
ries, 344 

SoiOU-.CN, Roman 1ii>tnrian: gifts to early 
ehureh, meutloni diairihiilion of clergy 
in early thurrh, 66; rules for asceiica, tyB 
Spain. S4y^-! ibaises In Visigvtbk government 
degraded coFoh^ m; Beoedinihiam In, tajf 
henefils from Roman rule, d: brigands of. 
in feudal age, yts; espiure of seaboard of 
V'Lligerthie, by ^nltinian, Ceniers qf 

fairs in, jSB; CBursh awued riavei in, S4; 


Swii fenlrjF ciiiliaatkm of Chriatiia, jm; 
cluDatic cooditiona of, Say; cotonLat reguu- 
tioB of, 413; cofnuneree of, ia Orient, S 5 ®J 
eomrasTce under V'Jsiimhs, ua; coanmereial 
control of Tieers in Komin tuurt, icoo- 
qqcred by Mobaemsedani, cp;; coasiant: 
ilrufgle of infidel and Chrlsiiaq, in, 555; 
wn^st of norcberu apd SOUlbCnl. ijj; cjn' 
trolled by tUrw in CMbic, itj; defeat of 
\lhgi(Khi by AlotiamraedaDi, 110; dcacrip- 
turn of CbriiMian, sjj; division of, ac e-sj of 
13th cetiEory, «*i early cHHUitieisrtn in, 
i*a; economy at Roman, u, 1]; expanaEon 
of Cbnstian Spiin^ in t3ih ceotury, jjj; ex¬ 
ported metals To f.!iaibk Italy, im; eep^td 
wheat to Rosdo, 4; exports to Gardi011431 
Franko, 333; forest! of Roman, tj; French 
monks expoeted! 'wine to, in ytb cetuorj, 
P 47 : Genoese eommerce wHh, 444; imperial 
Esc appropriated by ’Gernianie Inogi, losi; 
impCTOiannsCC^ of (kttLio effect, llj; im. 
puru from Germany, Jiy; indud^ea of 
Aiiignthsi^ III; Snflneneed by Gcrmaiiic lo¬ 
cal oniDiutim, 89; lack of unity in Chris- 
"*>■ of Middle^ .\gei. 553J laivl SeMlemeuts 
of Viiigothi m, lost merthanls of, at 
f'“ tiySJ. 59 *;—at fair of 
St. GiEtCs, aAs;—I el Tyre, 435; kfobam. 
roc^n ■wnqnm estabi ished Je»i ih pros- 
pnity, toi; iurtially ctuiqucfed by Franks. 
90; patroii^e in Roman, 48; poor geo- 
frlpfak position of, |) 3 ; population at dose 
of Roman Empire, 104; reason foe M&- 
bammedan corutneit of, tpi; relationa with 
Moon, j<4 4 riohei and ahtisca cause sue- 
Htess of Mohaminedaii invasion, ipi; Ronun 
eonoued and orglUiaatkin of. la; RortiBn 
immEgratloii luio, 13 ; Roman mLli fti. u; 
Roiuniration oC Ja- seal of RriseHlEadsi 
SrrBT' *,'► Sornan, jo;^tn of, in 

Middle Agea, 57?; apri'ad of Cbnsiiaiuiy 
® ^ supplied meddrvaJ Oemuny 

With Uneutal produeil apa; loo big for 
Visigotbs In control, t Fo; tradje TU fta- 

G ume in ijih ceuiury, 4BJ; trade of Mc- 
mmedan, vilh Asirakuan, 410; lyadc reli- 
tioni ,'*ilh Cyirros, 43S;^'nill3 sciotfaern 
July m ijth ceuiury. 4 so; uled as base of 
Saneeti sciark on Sicily, ai*: Vandal ™. 
raiea riUaxe coosis of, iri; Vandals driven 
ui3tj 114; t iiigvrhic Iciiigd^ Ed, 110; vw 
gOthl destTOy ^rosperuy of. III; Wen 
Go^lis Jo, J4: wire trade at Csllis Eo larh 
iud ]jib eentury, 4?lt; wool trade icitb 
Hr™* in liFtb century, Jo*;—srilh Eng. 
land (rn ijyjJ. 466 noie 
Spjf'ish March: Char km ague''a faoEer ajEamst 
Mobamtuedaps, jjfi: coloniaed hy Coots tbe 
Pkras, 357,! t 7 Rr* of inhlbitaqtS in, 3tfi 
S™eei: araele of trade iq Heeea* ifid; Cata- 
kn trwde IP, jfij; demand for. in medieval 
Germany, 350; import of Fraokiah t^ul, 
jos; uoport of taixed by Rome. f 6 ; Italian 
trade _iB fytn eentoryj, 111; Leraotine 
trade in 4oei Oriental, imported by Caro- 
lipgi an Franka for wine, j 11; trade in. it 
eJtF-^wt Frmcii fairs, 
v|3 Mhdl in 13th Century, 484;—via Sicily, 
411 ; Irarifd In sfutbcrn Italy af yth cm- 
fury, Tjo; uie of iu Europe of ijth een.’ 
rury, 4Jo; \ coetian trade ria RapauiUe, 

SiaJffrfeJ^ and ia rp/rt'ei/f, 7-77 
State: IrtMtal interpretation of, yoj; medieval 
Sjp; reLation of cb'ureb to, in 
Middle Aget, 66 $ 

SratisticK; uio nf, in Middle -Agea. 246 
Steelyai-d nf l.endo<tt. soB, 540 
JfrifiaiTtf: rebillicin ip Saxony of pth teutury, 
359 
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Strnin: DutLih tohsoj of, in nth ctheui^i 
51.1; Dinipli iiicr^tia.n.ti iiit J4tt dtvdopfpinit 
qI CflOtOHECt af, jAjI &F, in Iftt 

ccnlunTi i? 5 ; Ti'Til of LibeA ia 11th «o- 
tarj^ JJO 

SlACM UrppaniCIT TTK 01 , 4Jt 

5 |h>c][ niuiti: Ciiurdu, 6 T 7 r LadaUrr pf 
Moan in gth ind lath crDtnn'Ciy i4&; frob- 
^Enp p(, Dn 74 ■! MlHIl fot dtTplpp^ 

tticnE ut Cbnsiiu Spain, ssd 

Stuki, Kptnin tiittonini sfcscfibrt Gcn^n 
u nPEIudl, iadicitn caitK of G«r- 
Bun1e iniEntiDn*, 97; iDrotlpiti Ti»]ic >1 
African IrlitE CcnCb'. 9; OIcnTIWia Yci^n a> 
fcrliic country, iSj; rccordt civilitiiion □! 
RHHiian Spain, la 

Struiburf I eoRiincriiul importance pf, in tPtn 
'^□tnry, 3^4! H^mlopmcdl 10 fm cil>|. 197^ 
naten city tmur, IT4; litdo oF ^'IcecLaien" 

■“r S74; Romm ropJ 10^ 1$ 

STCilm: induitriaJ iu R 4 in«i Empire, 171 m 
later Uiddlc Am, in ijtb century 

EurPpr, 791 

Stvooi, Enilish liitAnin: on Cmaodti (QiiO' 

■■iiHi). 417 S.% qnjMcd, yea, yos 

Sudiin: camracrcc ud trvduitry, 

hammEiiizaticia pf, pencirmiion by 

Anbi, t6S 

Sneri: polpnipicd IP Gpnl by Rome, gti «r 1 y 
Gcfmuu menlii^nfed Crur and Strabo, 

85 ; early mTjiwi of Rp*p»n landv 90, 

Bun Tri^, tradc 4 ;l in (iaui, 9JI 10 LdSeij 
■nd Luiictnia hoitilr I0 1 ip 

Sii|ari Catalin indc in, Cmudcrt' dia- 

epTcry of tin legy), J9n: expert to Eorope 
In iiilii eeqlvry, jir: prodoeed in Eiypl, 
i 5 r: pflKtLieticti Pf, in Syr^a in iJib een^ 
lory, 444,’—in Arabic Africa, Syrian 

m^nctim] nf, uc; trade in, at rreneb 
tiJri, 4 Pn i~^a Midi, 484; u»r oF in Europe, 
4 jei VnciLaJi trarte in. P'ilb EppI pf litll 
teniury, 445 

Sufac cine: introduced into Eurcpc by MOpra 
in 8tb century, 947; railed, by Arabi, 184 

Swabia: Carpiingiau fiic in, 449; erniiralipn 
to (^marli,^ jii; Ant vineyardi in, 
medieval inmiiw iu, T9J; jioiieilioni PI 
^tgiLiitery nf St. Gall m, pji: tpwna pf. 
ioitv Lra^e^c of Rhine ciUe*. sr4 

Sweden: Fn^n tradmit p«il« in, 444: diar- 
aeter oF. iu ritfa emtury, $4$; liwa rtftilat- 
Ecc number el inm in, ST 31 part of Xgrv 
cnpifE, 4S4; irmdc with Ldbech in ixtfa een- 
lurj-, 5JP 

Swedci fSrt pfip Jlfti, \'aranpiani) L rxpan. 
eipfl and colanEtatnn pf. 474 ft, 4 b{v 4 r: 
fbrtttalion, pf Ruiiia by, 4S1: Himilened ihe 
Cberipn, crorLe on Blade Sea Lu vtb 

century, J4J 

Swine: produciinn pf. by ClaterCEana in ijib 
and r4tfa cceituricai 6171 railed in Eirpi. 
181; by Vranbl. ate 

S witcrrland: civilircd by frilh mpnaatcriei 
German. cKnnpIlbei fomatinD pf 
,Ein 4 frtp/, 59: tPWBl of, in RbenLib LeHur, 
SI 4 

Syna: Arab faiBiion pF, in ytb centnry, jft 4 : 
benefila from Rotnau rule, 0 ; caplured from 
Byanntmc Empire by hCobammcdani. tabl 
pcntn pf leariy Cbrj^tiauJiy, di: eooioieree 
of, in ijih century, 4441 eommcreinl cgn. 
neefion with Mecca. iSpt cmnnerdal de- 
yclnpinenE pf, lotfa to ] 4 lb cenfuric*, 451)- 
d4; a»i]uerod by Arab^ 188;—by rOfua 
(in 540I. by Sarucni from By ran' 

line Etunirt, 178: cwtrnl by Conuanlituple, 

■ j7: craft ofyinirationi in. in Roman timea, 
49; decline' pf prinCipaliliei bn, 446; rLitilike 
tor Cbriftiant after io«. ccpnpmy of, 
under Rome, a9-4n: Freweb bn (ijih eon- 
Inry), 44^; Genoeie colonr iu. 449;. 


Syria feiinr.li: indninj bp (fith ecocury), lAS; 
luxuries artiraclcd Mofaaoimcdjn tnbei, tflr- 
numbera of mriy biibopi tn, t) 6 ; npauoff of 
trade [iF. tp GenM. tm 1194), 049 . part of 
BayhEtid Khali Fitc, ,|5 -r.^f Bytautino 
Empire, i do; ppor hyrbHira no Uediterra- 
uemu, ,3; pr^uce of, ml Faira of Cham- 
paEne, $93; of in failure nf Third 

Cronade. 4TJi prooperity of, t 8 S, jSji—oh- 
drr .'Vrob cont^, ipsj rcwn for dcretoi^ 
mrnt of nMmonfayiimi in. 8 i; rotiral 
pf Orienta] eiTiliHtbftd lOj ] Roman 
OrieoUl Iradn roulca in, 44: Rome 

of Nriioriu Cbniiiana, 1941 aeporation 
from E«ypt in nth century. 3,83; tomal and 
ccongrpio effncii nF I'oeprporLtban pf loettiav 
tenet, uo; Spaoiah commerce in fiolb 
centJTy), SJ0L anreivat of commerce wiTh 
Ii^y b [nitL ceoiury jiy; UJhoi from Dy- 
nnlinc Empire by Peniau i?*: lertnlnut 
nf iride nrulei. J4; traded 'witb Arabia, 
rA41—with Franldt]i Gaul. 400;—with Iu 1 y 
iu ytb eentury, 334^—with S:Ci1y, 41 ( 1 .— 
with Huthecfi Italy in 1 ilh century, 4$ 9 
Syrions: held trudi^ riibti in Conanntbuopte. 
J37: in Levaot'Eniotie.io epmaiorce, 13^: 
raerefaanla in Ftanki^b Caul. 4 ip:— m 
Fringe oF gib peutury. 4 ^ 9 : meirehLnl eel- 
oitiei Fn Rotnj'n GauT, iji^n rgntbern 
Italy of ytb cmicEry, 130. ti4t pmfeaaloftiJ 
nerehanla of Franbtiih tinffdom, aan, 
puibcd gut pf Fraucc by Venetiaui, ayo; 
treaiiaent of, by hf'OKaRiTneclaui, 19) 


TxetTua, Rpisan biatoriati; piled, y„ S, 18, 88 , 
93 . roe, 134 

Tdiffr: an emanation uf domaoLaE aulborlly. 
rS 4 ; derivilinn of word,' ysJl ort wine gF 
Paria, Jlj: tpcein pf tax, in Franlc Env- 
}kirc. Jo 3 

Tntrie. Trench hlktorlan: bia deaCrbpliOO pf bC' 
fflnninifi of feudal n^ime. 431: on break, 
up gf Prauk Entplre in 9ih century, 433-38 

Tallaie, rre Ta\(fr 

Tarenlo. Tareninm: tSyeantbne rEnkiea of, 1 r^: 
fair nf, 439: Greek CLViliralien in. 149; 
trude relation* wiih Oicot, jiB. 330 

TariR: qt end of Middle Ateis >189. CU'lom* 
Gtreleo in Romin Emptrr, 48: impiirt duiica 
'Cullecird on Roman froiitipr|n 16; on Oncu- 
lal impOllJtipu*, 44; on aiEk in ByianiilH 
Empire. iSj-dA 

Tartar. Tartara: ineaiipu of in t3ib ceu- 
■tiry, jjy, SjSf Llndrid (0 rtU-Hlh IP8 

Taxalion, Tixe* (^ye pfjo Banaliiei, Ikdc, 
Cipitulip, Ceni, Chf 7 iarryrura, Cnreee. 
DancKeld, [h]n 4 .ue. Jofcra, Liiuriiep. Mn- 
nrm. Tailte, Tariff, TeloniiT Tube, Tolkl: 
41 factor iu IcnfMi^«.tic Conlrovmy. >. 18 ; 
rirty cieny cxemrted f™ni. fendal- 

ifaiiofl of n|ht pf. 4j4.j8; Gerttian in*adna 
wrknmeil ai protcelori fmm. ion; frowinic 
lyitcfnaTiMrinn nF. in later Middle Aao^. 
$89; in Baghdad Kbalifnie. in By. 

aantinc Empate. 347, (. 39 , i 6 t. r??. 

180-81, 188: in ftyranline Italy. ti 9 ^ " 
Gemau Icins'i^mni, Toj-chi In Mohammedan 
Egypi; 3G3; in Kerman Sicily^ 4 SJ' 84 L 'b 
OditoaothiE Italy, iiB, 141 : in Rgmau Em- 
mre, S. i 4 , 181 rt, 47, j 5 'SPf in VitafOtbic 
Spam, ixp; iuSunree of wci|bt of, on dp- 
wclgpmnt pf heruy. Si- 84: Mgbaoitn^an. 
i9}-^^ pf Cbarlcmanw, 4»-jj: pf CrM, 
fry 1, Jjar of MerOTOtpin FTmifcs. lor-nn; 
Pertun. 177,78', reform ©fj bj Empeirof 
Henry TV, jon-oii reform or, in Bynanilne 
Euipire. ^34-3*, 349 
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TiboJa: in I'aal lalCi, aij, 

io hi^ Teyd*! in, 36S; laxriri] (i, iq 
UCmViqf^ llCjrdCrpi, H>S 
T^plar^ oipiuuixiii af, 431; jq 

4 J 4 ;, psj^lar iq ijih Mfliurr. fixe: 
rclaliem 'wiib. Vciijec, 411 
Tefticiti, TnuLfltfY, #« CoJorL Deaua, 
ilit»r, Serfa, VitltuH 
Tlitulliait, tailjf cliqrcb faibwj: oq e«lt 
mpfUitic miaifqFUCiMts, tjjS; wi ^rocwiiT 
□1 f(a(nan EidBiK, 6; cn Ifiread of 
ItMMTji fix; ricbii]D» Cbri^ni cscai^ in 
[]a^aTll3on of tcEiipLtfs, tB 

TnhMiir Kni^hUr Qixicr of: iu HoJr 

hf- ■ in jjs. jjS, 64 a; r,- 

l■1Ion. to Tcnipliri. 411 
Teililci alia C 3 «!ih Colloo lo- 

Win. SiJJf, Txptetnr. lfr«Tinr, 

«™j: irti^c of Diqiib «<ai»ef«?, n^- 
«[Wtcd ^ RoritiBi. ibte Cmujqy, 9J' from 

■ JWJ in Faijqjit# £f^E. 157, J63; 

!? >Ji ftimufifnirE of. To 

Baihifad: Kbilifiix, jsi’sii, jAn, jii; bubu. 
fBCtlllC Ol, in Inirpt, Ifij; micqfanairc of, 
m of Sjfrii, prite 

of Djwloliait. 4,^ 4, fair ol 

Sb C^prjin Eq DxtfqgOtDic ItiJr, 1 j 1; uxcf 
P*w iP. iti wsritfri titded br Rx^q Ciov- 
cmmerti, tj 

Tl^ir dnuxi 7 c 4 bj Bfimim, jS; Cupoh 
/ oNHforO qs, 4aj; ,ad£«l b, Bo^rr 11 of Si- 

dV. C*rjri44 off IlliC iwctflld-f, 4Sjt Irldc 
lOd lodi^ry^ of, (6. ^ IJ 

Thioax, bitifi^o: dc^of#4 ontniKc of ratn 
0; lenrlfc blrlll Lqla rnotmiETbEl, fits 
TI^Dnl: Gffck (fidinB aimn tm 

niKH jSj Ofqocie [Tpcliqf Cio>]£iiiw 

ar, 4 Jj: io tiiEic of uraaniine Emoirr. 31a 

TLfj^ttaH Cpjr: luxii of Aurft iVi 
nx»* Alorrci^ [in; i^Hltiarcd vEtb f^araD, 
ipj. Slid rtfuiatloi]* of, io fiothic Itrij 

■ a^>E} tivtiifiona fUriocni ]q Rotiiaii am;, 

TbrodHiiii J, the Crqit, Boinao cmocror'' 
l*r of dclUl of, 

forbid* ordiution of Corlali, fir; inereom 
properfj of Cbiireb. loake* Cbriuiaii- 

'fj ■ti'* ■tIibbiis of Itoniiii t^copire,. jj 

Tbco«»aiui lit forqjalvcx liod owotri wFlb 
j[: Tmpoto ta^ on u^n, no' 
l^rcUTl rnral (jqljrt lK^U*e of tbeir brmnd. 
>n. 48 , 

Tbmlatrt It» icblion to eitafaiLibmcfll of re~ 
iipooi, si; popqUr tofie of diKuiaaDo io 
nirxcE-plaoe, fo 

Thomlx. St Aqq[n«: eq ctiaDfoi Ja .jik 

flffiiiifT, Soj 

Tbi^te, Roman prOTiooe, 17; ^griti^lfuie qf 
, BaiEcrn^ coEmliciiI m, ji; Cu^ oet- 
tint in, 17a: eooqiLeral tx Bl.lJ™iao#, JjS; 
dfpTrtion of pepulitioa b; boTlwiBO ioti^ 
•lonl, 15B3 mmei ol, up; refintrc* fpHfl, 
»ttJe m Soutbcfn ftllr, I Jo; Sljir iRXauDU 
or,^ Stovcinel Jn 173 

Tnonqpia iStt ^hft Cotfir. RjjmoefpbcM) ■ 
tn, ifainai Huniahani, zW: 
L ami 10(110 file in. ioiCodairdoo o| 

tri'pe into, aia; nuninj; TO, zQi, Jio. 

Iride Lo, Frank JjJ 

Tin: Arabic (rarfe io, iSa; eteparted from 
^tdi ™4 ROflana. 307: miimj bj lteiBa.01 
in UntiTn, [4; uiM u alkijr ta Bfuntn 
coins, 41 

Tiibc; onerma* mture of, Aji. fipj; hl^tlrr 
HlMcn UOulsr and Itfullr ctcf^ fq!- rj^i 
Efl LiOpoie. fi J11 ieqncilrition at 1 
ToJedu, V ijUkothic capital in SpaiD, 

cbarlCT df, SJp; CKnltisn eiJXtorc of. 5S7i 
fOqnrili of. iivd pcrkccuEion of jcwa, nxi 

filial cf, *woril,ina|ti|ii in, j|p 


Toll* *l» Doiuont Pcafo. Pimoni): 
Alpine IWHCl tYUuA of, br ustnr 

nT'CTi, 44^1 io SEcuv^ iii Sobiii, 5S7; 

D^aiuo n^ption ftsm, AIJ! of Bipiumc, 
*AS| SIO, 6^Jt wn IHda 
and bndae^ sAB 

Tvubiue; Eponreoii ol,. 480; chubniooiii^ 
4^1 cnaiula of, 7B4; ^putroai effect of 
AJbi(Enii4n Cruude op. 43}; CcfKme itL, 
i^Pi^rtitice under Rocnana, ij; Sidkoti 
de Monifort refopOf to burq, 400: wool 
pivductiou. of, ip4 

Town, Towna ISef airo BtHirfeoisjer Ronlierii 
ConiBQnn, Ftpiiden, Ciikes; for 

Roman E^jurt aqe CDfiHei^ Muoieiiiial: 
beyond Elbe rieer, jafr.a'?; cauaea for rive 
of, and ifacorfca of oriaiD, pAi-Sd; cbaqni 
1 x"l ®“f®nes, jja, ati 4 -dli Jii* 

iraued _ 07 early CcmuDiL pa; epiceoul, 
l^r SS 7 ; fwada Vt n tMi , irMe- 
raWonaq ^ni, jq,. londncM of Frawtip- 
!“ iJ8, jje; m 

MOlbar^ 140 ; iq Cctlfllnj, 409 -tol, JlZr 

it; IQ leafy, jxj-ac, 463 ; iq JStit. 

raaady, jpj; iq S^xm ajd SiUu Germany, 
f“ Spain, Jj4, jj^do: lojaueoee 
tf. “ 5 - *Ji f,; bi^ of vi*chr in 

Swnn^ ju; 

Layoimciin Ernpire, aiyj nuu-brta i|t, **<; 
□efrri 111, sPfli of Ffaiwe, 47S, of Jle- 
F t^twa, 474 ^^; re¥oIiitl» wmoehi by 
n**j *1^1 tSw^zs rile of, f,; tEh of 
land TiJoei anouinJ, 640 . 

T^de, Cemmetre 

Tmc Reuie* ( 5 ef , Adriatic, Ajotoc 
Afii^ Balti't Black Sea, Caapian, 
Cbatiipt^t Fairii f^qbe, Fniice, Cer* 
^ny* adedi^rraneaq, Ueqto, NaraemeB. 

^ Sea, Rhioe, 

Control of, ipf-pi; Daitrc-^ 
Bladi : Byiantine, jiS.jo; Caa- 


TKa, m-jni of Prarec. jfiy; of Cemaor. 

JSorth Italy’ uf, rfHooi, 
iimpire UK OneBE, zfrzi; Red Sennlndia, 3, 
'SJ; RhiDc-Daonbe unAir Roqurti, paE 
Kame-Mtoie, pj. jij; river ealleya 44, jijt 

TiSi ^^1 *’*■ }? Cortnuatiwroile, 147 

^ ^wlpui' Coeporaiiotii, Cn]({a, jp^ 

Trajao, Rpraan cppcron tkarliabfe fgiiodii- 
i^a of. 6 ; ffical i-efomi of. 44: ioiereat in 
Ittlian pirta, 3, s; iHirr to^oy Mi^r" 
»► qppMlian to Orpaniaatiixn of iqdwitfy, 
a?, pmeLDoial Cttwernnieiit of, 6 ; twritori^ 
aonesationi uadc by, 13, ai, ae 
Tvto.portaiioi.iiJrf cJm fearjU, B«u, Cars. 

If **“'"■ Sbipr*> : foona 

O'!, to ftfnldk Apei, lyj 

■ ^rayaa, Membanic, 

daniera o 7 . tfij, 

5 M. jSs, j^o; eitenilon of] ij, 

™e^f""rr‘ ■'4 j^ E iX" 

■i^+ 4 - JaS'a?: of Caitqir of EnaTaodiSd 
of^?^^' CbartHBagne wSih Offa 

o7^Vr^^?-*i\V' if TboLi" 

with Tnnia, 41*! of 

wiih iotSbirda 

of Vemee iritb Erw, 4x3 
miiizp b»5 j(, J4a, aaK 
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TrmtJ 0^ Vefjipi J'i*. J4J. iitj. ^ 7 ' 

4S 

TrtJly of Wplizicrr {lS 7 t>. 

Tnt u tmn of kooI tiittijHljQniL 

JuJ 

Trnsa Dti i,Stt Mlta Trace of Codi \ prctcc- 
ikm of mtrdHiikii VlTi fU; appH^: Ot, 669^ 

7 * . 

Tiripiiji.|.iq AfHu)- AnbK GOaq^CTt of, 
cwpnercc 190; fAnui iddepepdcni 
tmmiDcd^n itste, tr*dc wiib Omoi^ 

Tripoli (tq StTU) iSH olttf CfuUdd) £ «IL^ 
eicni nrifiii nf (p; cannicniC «f, JS^f J*<»- 
Ai; o«HU£)f¥d far Anfai, gdlh ndbiiiK- 
iUrC inf 4aj 

Truy inctclit; cri^B pf^ jpA 

Trctrii curtly iiduirtTr ht, 194: fiiri cf^ under 
fajerovincittaji ■q^irr'jJ fvrit of, 

s*?-sa 

Tnwf of afAt ?'«■« of God}^ fir*t 

Bpjiur^opo iq Untoiuip, jio; infloEacr on 
otvil law, ^rpgmftec paiurc of, i 6 *E 
ro]c_ of Cliiav IB popul^uA'iiDfi of, jrll 
mirit of, j 5 o; ifq^d of, JflO 

Tuoig tSer dfA> KiiirwBii)^ brOoiOP iodepopd' 
ent Mr^ipioedoii italo, 3A7; cooqisrrK of 
leBiW wilfa, ^xAi rOniiTimce' witb Ara^OOn 
sfaa: H;Btmwrt7'L«] iraporlutH of, under 
Arghp, ipd, }^e Gepoeac DiMMdiviri io, 
5 ^; uf (iu IP70>, 4 ^^, Pilao irude 

H'ilb, 440i Tf-lariOni wilb Chjrtof of .^ojoD. 

Frtdcficdr II, 439^: trade Hillt 
cirjcp of lODlibETO fiplr, ejo 

T. i,Stf afao Saraaru^l; andenl port 

of Cfaione Em^TO, 45; Arabi IB, 33S; 
qjk trade throurrHL rAf 

TurVn, OrtOnun: CluiplitQ hatr«) of V^h 
boirunedon fsHi peTMuaird ^ ibetn. 191 

TiUcanr fjee dlfo IlaplsiEU, EWcPOe}; cont- 
ojtm Bod indurtTT of, ejd-: comitetciir 
^V 4 ]rT Wilh Ljvpbiirdr, 464 E rOTErorprirt of 
CntmtcM MBtilda of, jjd; frowtb of free 
in, 751 ’ HbUliliBli iu. aifr*?} 
>rid.ultTk# 1 i -llfqkd IP, baoi^oiciil pl 

™O0^bJ Br<teoi in, ftoj 

^ CAcc slid 'Cniifxtrv Cc^TUu., Venice)' 
BOUquilr of, lO; caplurc fif (10 4ME 

cpintneroc HMrr Arafaa, jUji Gerotte ip, 
4at, 44^; rhnnoFBOtcjTfl of, duriot -CroMder, 
405: iHprcliaittc of, in PiktEoli, 4- meerlLAili 
^lopiptllier and Maradlln iB, 4844 pb 7* 
tiibvEC IP Eirpc, aaA; qUBrlcn of [UEiiO 
J^rC-liunti in, 404; pillf irdtialrjf in, i65j 
VenrtiBB rrvJc with. 414 


U 


Vmivfrt^as‘ mraniiii- of, 4$J. 

-CfNFE'rrn'j'p;,'' pf LMUbard! and Tmcan mcr* 
CSUTIH, tfadLTtored br Pfailip III of FriBM, 

fjinrrraoc] dnvm:^ Mlure of, in medieval 

_ IPWB, ^ 7 S 

L pite-nitticB; rotatioo of Fradci-roaoB (o, 
*JS 

Ural fiatcE fadrbarLaii inmiona ifaroasb, lob, 
nod B 4 ] 4 a 

Urlup fl. Pope: BppeaJa to Ociwp for afaip 
ninji Bid,^ 44^; eooeutiipoaa of, 67; I de- 
clarca Truce of Cod to be univormT law, 
Ado; bSe preootuns of rbe Cruaidra, Jp 3 , 
40B. 434 

Ifrtan IV, Popet fiioal ralBtkmi with Florea- 
tirte bardie^ 4dj 

Uiqrj; evapiQD of Cburcb'a prednibiilon of, 
07 clm^, djgi of Tulcan fakaokeraL 491: 
protiibitlOB of, far Cfapreb, 431 


Valentiiiiap f, Rocian cifl|woor: deplorpi facavr 
taxation, 4]; firifatda ofdiaaiuin of curiila, 
kiiwation coocemin^t rcdcaiaaiical 
propmr, 6B 

Valentipiap III, Rwnan esii^Kror: eupblia^s 
tax on ulea, not reainotrooa irpPB filtini 
boir orocTi roade bj, 6$ 

Vduc: medleaal Ifaeprr of, 698: of nuorr 
■n Middle Aaca, 804 

ValVaBBOrei: pP l^ptnbjirdT allied with Inirffa^ 

^cr», 317 

V^atidaU: cnloPr Tlritain, fo: com¬ 

merce of, JI6-X7: HHIqoral pf Afnra. bv, 
j4, ip 34 } 4 , jsj-ifi; in GermaBr, pi, 

Hpck of Rone by, 117; anfajoiaied o/ Joatin- 
ian, 117-18 

VavDiaKiHOEax, hialwrianT on ^nditioo Pf 
■erfa oB thpreb lap,]i, t8i 
Vann^fan Route: impOrtaoec of, 4S>, 487. 
-01 

A’aringiBpa (Jf# aPjO Rila) : ineaaton of Rofata 
^7, Ji4i; reialiona with Byiancipe Enipirr, 
Me- 4 B 

Vardar river; imronaBce of, pi trade renic, 

ipji 

Vaualaec: eiemcola So McroTiBpiipa. prripd, 

fcdt trpwifa of, iP pib eopturr, a^a: oppow' 
^rion of frcctocn to, 710 
Vcnipc fSrr afro 03 «fa S«. Craaotinc Em¬ 
piric, CmiadcK Feypt, Foortb Crojoi^lit 
pnd Cmiiippiiooiilc, 4ip,aj; Bnxwly over 

dcai£oa of Cfaat-rci of Anipu, 4)s>bOE araeBaE 
pl, 580; Capttafarc A^owriHrum of, 4JJJ 
Clurlemagne'* war npoB, aai; eommeTCE 1^ 
fore Crpaadei. 4 * 3 - 74 - 318-Jl, J.30-3J, jji; 
rarl^ comiBCree of, ]j 4 , laS-jo; roiera Joto 
l^eviniine trade, ,180, citabliBbea 

galloT' Bervioc WLib Brugei and London. 
aSr; euaUriboKPt of, 400; imcral ip- 
n..:niCC on CiimDierte, ajdrjp; boM opinaie 
of, 80s; FTpptti pf, duridfr Crusadci. 400, 
4IE-1BL impariaoCC gf pn^apbioa] aittU- 
ligp, 109; Ipfci irwnp^y of Elsypciao trade, 
448; tidalionp wlili Id 00^1, sjB; pup^ 
prcfiion pf piracy iB Arlnptbc by, 
trade with CermaBy. JPa, 5JS 
vlkinia, itr ^Ecricnieti 

\'a]a (Tar dJjp ItfaBor)- clianee fo biIutc 
of, in jtfa century, 47: jivro to earty 
^orofa, oK mraniPf of, jti; of Mcrwintian 
f'c, Joy; traptformacioo inip maitDr. 103. 
Villayc iSt* clap Mpopr), fieroipo. 

rcr Dorfli, iSlaeoiiic, are RopdEkirl > 1 jp 
Epai CeTii^7, 5ii: in Spain, sj*: rnedir- 
val 777-44 

ViJlrEp, VtJIcinafe (Tee afrp falangr, $erfa^ 
Tfoum), J4S. 554 . 748-47. 7 SJ 
VEDcTai-dl, Ift WioO 

V'lriucaaporr, Pior, Pawl, biarpriBo on money 
ceotmny, 8«4; on pri««, 800: on Ronio 
villa, 7 J 0 

V'lcifoiba (Ter afjo S«in)t defeated by Oovif, 
84: dcApnil gribcoop cLcrfy, 80: ecofiPfnEC 
and KCEit cnodFtiona of kiiudom ip Spain. 
Etoia: expeJlMLffotP Caul by Fronki, irc; 
piturc of land Kttlcmrtu |n Gaul and 
Spain. iP 4 J SaraCeP conqu«( pf, uj f, 
Viitiila fiver : B> trade roole, 91 
I'ira ^nJ-faorr:' □□ early Fni.nlc:-lqni|l|. trade 
_ relitwn», j8p^ 

f'tta Cefnnifadni: iiv jylcturE of frLpfa iponia- 

lieiun, 1^7^ Em Epipiance of Franlciib 
eler^, 150 

tViO Crffioni niiipjtt: li^ of IMtlAl palriopnicB 
rrcOrdell in, ijl 

VlTIV. JaCPUCI &t; rlanted go Crpudctk, 474 
rriJJfmpenor'rvap (German ic mifraEifmij 
(Trr afjp Early Germana): caotei gf, 97-79 i 
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INDEX 


VoUcerwudemnc ((Ml.): cndual tutare o(. 
99-100: bardMlpt of. 9^99: influence on 
•peead of early German inatitutioaa, 89: 
land-huncer in, 104: retolu of, loi-oj 
VotVbov river: as trade route, aSi-ta 
Vorafca (Set clto Arabt in Indian Ocean, 
Ex^ration, Navigation, Noraemen): dura- 
two of, sfli 


W 

Wage*: ri*e in trtli century, floa; acbolaatic 
theory of. 697 
Waldenaiana, 435, ^66, 689 
Wall, Walla (See olio Burgwarde, Faubourg): 

of ncdicval town*, 785 
WatTKa Mar. hiatorian: cited, 474 
W'ar (See cite Cruaadea, Peace of (wd. Truce 
of God): character of medieval, 706-43; 
cooaceration of. by Cruaade*, 390: effort* 
of Church and government* to aupfuea*. 
666-68; famines due to, 76*; increase 01 
serfdom by, 745 

Warehouses (See also Are*, Fondaco): of 
monasteries. 633; on rivers, aC^ 

Wax: Frank trade in. ass: Frisian trade in, 
*74; in Germany, aflr, 5*6; in Russia. 346; 
on manors, 7^1; sold at Champagne Fairs, 
S9S: taxes p«id in, 743 
Wcalib (See also Com m erce. Industry, Land. 
Money Economy): as qualification for loan 
oAce, 776; concentration of. in Rotnan Em¬ 
pire. 47. 3*; desire (or. as factor in 
Crusade*. 389; growinf wealth of Europe 
in 13th century. 47a; increase of movable, 
ror; of clergy in 9lh century. 630: of 
Jews in Spain. $s^ of monasteries, 6*3 
Weavers, Weaving (See also Teititet)t among 
Slavs, aas: encouraged br Fatiraile Lhalifi, 
196: in Egypt, i 6 j; in Lombardy, 466: in 
Low Countnes, $03; in monasteries, 637: 
industry of pagan temples. 58; use of slave 
labor in Roman Em;Mre. 3a 
Weights: of Champagne Fairs, 396; Roman 
system adopted by Goths, isi 
Wer^eU, so8, *18-19 

Wheat: crop failure in Egypt owing to failure 
of Nile to rise. 363; Elfish, in Normandy, 
544; exported from Eg^ to Constanlinotde, 
167; exported from England to Norway, 
*73; imported from Egypt into Mecca, 
• m, 197: in Aragon. 363; in Frankish (^ul, 
109; in Gothic Italy, 1*0; in Ile-de-France. 
47s; in Roman Britain. 14: in Roman 
E^pt. 4; in Syria. 18^ of Roman Afr^. 
9: sold at medieval fmrs, 589: sold by 
Creeory 1, 133: specnlation in. by Bislm 
of Alexandria. 77; trade of Narbonne witli 
Boogia, 4M 

Widows: attitude of earir church towards, 60; 
great number of, in earlv church. 6*; in 
feudal law, 711; in FranKish church, aoi; 
remarriage of, 117 

WtixiAM or MaL Sti asuar, historian: on 
.Nngto-German trade, 308- on collective 
spirit of i*th century, 380: on English 
commerce, S09: on siege of Antioch, 396 
WiLUAM or Newbuboh, historian: on changes 
in isth century, 807 

William the Connueror: age of, 718; en¬ 
courages Anglo-Norman trade, 306-07 


Wine (See a/m Vineyards): Annenian, 4x0; 
Charlemagne’s interest in growtnf of, *31- 
3*: cultivation of. in Merovingian 
oom, jio-i*; culture of. in Italy protcctM 
by tariff, 8: export of, prohibited by Roman 
Empire. 16; exported from Nonnandy to 
England. 307; Gallic trade urith Gernums 
in, u; Greek, 41s: imported into Frank¬ 
ish Gaul. *09; in Austria, 331; in Gothic 
Italr, 1*0; in Languedoc. 4M; in M6doc. 
483: in monasteries, 146; in Moselle valley 
in Roman times, 13; in Norway, 543; in 
Saxon Germany, *87, *94: Italian m Roman 
time^ 8; Jewish merchants in, *38; Norse¬ 
men’s love of, *7*; of Burgundy, 479; of 
Orient, 403; regulation of wine trade in 
Paris, 476: shipped over A||>s by Roman*. 
9 s: spread of culture in France. 3jx-i3; 
Syrian, 13; taxes on. $66-68; traffic on 
Rhine in, 308 

WUby: centre of Baltic commerce. 34$; Cede 
of, 43 J: commerce of, *8*; seix^by Han¬ 
seatic 1.caguc. 330; ship-law of, $8*; wealth 
of. 530 

Women: life of, in Middle Ages, yii, y*o; on 
pilgrimages, 38*; prcuUar app^ of early 
Christianity to. 37 

Wood, eee ‘Timber 

Wool (See aha Textiles): English export to 
Ciermany, 30S; English, exported to Scan- 
dinayta, *73: Frisian, **4; from Crimea, 
19; importance of medieval trade in. 589: 
imported into Norway, 343;—into Sueden. 
J45; in Lombardy. 444; manufacture in 
Flanders, 300:—in Florence, 463-67; price 
regulation of. by Diocletian, 41; prMuc- 
tion of, in England. 307-09; prMuction of. 
in Roman Spain, •*: sold at Cbarapagne 
Fair*. 389. 394; Spanish, 348, 333; Syrian. 
403; taken across Alp*. 30*; trade at 
Bruges in, 506; trade of Ntorl in, 479;— 
of Narbonne with Bongia in, 486 

Worms: commercial importance of, in lofh 
century, *8^; dri'elopexient of burgher spirit 
in. *97: Diet of. interdicts LeagiM of the 
Rhine, 514: early gilds in, Frisian 

merchants In, »6o* market of, *87; Roman 
origin of, 13; walls of. *86 

Wreck, Law of, 581-8* 


V 


Ypres; doth hall at, 477; industries of, J09; 
linen marking at. 305; origin of. *64; 
wooirn manufacturing at. 394; working- 
•uen’s riot in (in 1*48), 79* 

YmcI: development of, as trade route due to 
Norse invasions, **$ 


Z 


Z*ra: captuted ^ Venetians. 416; commerce 
_ of. 439, 313; Roman origin of, 17 
ZoaiSMrs. Roman historiaii: d^Iored Con- 
riuttne s fiscal policy, 47: on harfaorian 
colonisation in Roman Empire, $ 1: resent* 
(Thorch’s acquisition of imperial fisc, 8 * 
2aera, Arahtc word (or sugar, 396 
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